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INTBODUCTION. 

WoBKS  of  history  maybe  divided  into  two  great  classes ; 
those  which  select  a  single  action  or  a  detached  period 
for  their  subject;  and  those  which  follow  a  nation 
through  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  its  existence ; 
and  which,  embracing  a  number  of  such  subjects,  com- 
pensate for  giving  less  minute  and  accurate  information 
upon  each,  by  explaining  their  relation,  and  the  influence 
wiiich  they  have  exerted  upon  each  other.  To  the 
former  belong  Thucydides,  Aenophon,  and  Caesar;  to 
the  latter  Diodorus  and  Livy :  or,  in  English  literature, 
we  may  take  Clarendon  and  Hume  respectively  as  the 
rej^esentatives  of  these  divisions.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
method  of  treating  themes  so  different  in  character,  must 
also  be  essentially  different ;  that  for  an  historian  of  the 
latter  class  to  earn  at  the  particularity  which  we  expect 
in  the  former,  would  involve  something  of  the  same 
absurdity  as  if  a  landscape  painter  were  to  give  to  an 
extended  horizon  the  distinctness  and  detail  which  are 
proper  lo  his  foregrounds  or  to  a  closely  bounded  scene. 
If  our  curiosity  b  not  satisfied  by  a  comprehensive  view, 
the  remedy  is  to  be  found  by  multi})lyinff  pictures  of  its 
most  striking  parts,  not  by  introducing  into  one  canvas 
a  multitude  of  objects  which  must  iatigue  and  confuse 
the  mind,  and  obscure  those  leading  features  which  ought 
to  stand  out  in  prominent  relief.  Any  one  who  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  a  country,  which  he  could  not  survey  personally, 
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would  neither  confine  his  inspection  to  bird*s-eyejand 
panoramic  views,  nor  content  himself  with  a  series 
of  detached  paintings,  though  representing  separately 
whatever  was  most  worthy  of  observation  :  in  the  one 
case  his  ideas,  though  perhaps  correct,  would  neces> 
sarily  be  slight  and  superficial ;  in  tiie  odier,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  would  never  enable  him  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  whole* 

Valuable,  therefore,,  as  is  the  assistance  of  those 
authors  who  have  devoted  their  talents  and  learning  to 
epitomizing  and  rendering  accessible  the  story  of  past 
ages,  it  is  far  from  desirable  that  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  a  blind  trust  in  them,  without  checking  their 
assertions,  and  filling  up  tiieir  sketches  by  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  commumeate. 
To  apply  these  observations  to  the  present  work,  the 
Histonr  of  Greece  contained  in  the  library  of  Useful 
Knowfedge  necessarily  gives  a  very  short  account  of 
many  things  which  deserve  to  be  known  in  detcdl,  both 
on  account  of  their  historical  notoriety  and  for  the  in- 
trinsic value  which  they  possess  as  striking  examples  of 
human  power,  passion,  and  sufiering.  Much  of  tne  ex- 
cessive commendation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
ancient  virtue  and  patriotism  ought  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  eager  interest  naturally  excited  by  the  re- 
vival of  learning  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place.  The  discoveiT'  of  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  whose  names  at 
least  had  not  been  forgotten,  must  at  any  time  have  pro- 
duced much  curiosity  and  excitement :  and  peculiarly  so 
when  modem  Hterature  did  not  ^et  possess  many  names 
to  divide  the  palm  of  genius  with  them.  Besides  this 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  Italian  states,  in  which 
the  new  discoveries  were  at  first  most  successfully  and 
;generally  prosecuted,  would  give  an  additional  interest 
and  a  peculiar  bias  to  the  study  of  andent  literature  ; 
for  their  inhabitants  would  naturally  be  disposed,  as 
Italians,  to  exult  in  the  glories  of  ancient  Italy,  and  as 
republicans  to  look  for  patterns  both  of  polity  and  of 
conduct  among  the  famous  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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A  contrary  cause,  ia  a  later  age^  and  in  countries  subject 
to  arbitrarj  power,  would  probably  conduce  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  feelings  when  the  prevalent  subjec- 
tion of  public  opinion  made  it  safer  to  enforce  sentiments 
of  freecu»n  and  patriotian  under  the  mask  of  an  over- 
strained admiration  for  actions,  frequently  of  very  ques- 
tionable character,  done  in  times  long  poet,  than  openly 
to  profess  the  love  of  republican  simphcity  and  liberty, 
which  was  willingly  left  to  be  inferred.  The  usiud 
course  of  education  Ions  tended^  and  in  an  infericnr 
degree  perhaps  still  tends,  to  cherish  the  same  indis- 
criminate entnusiasm.  The  first  histories  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  are  usually  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
taken  not  from  the  sober  and  comparatively  unpreiudiced 
relations  <^  the  earliest  authorities,  but  from  Plutarch, 
and  other  compilers  of  a  later  age,  who,  living  themselves 
under  despotic  power^  and  compelled  to  veil  their 
philosophical  aspiraticms  after  a  better  state  of  polity  and 
morals  under  extravagant  praises  of  a  by-gone  period  of 
imagjaaiy  virtue  and  disinterestedness,  were  for  the  most 
part  ready  to  warp  truth  into  correspondence  with  their 
own  views.  In  such  worics  actions  are  held  up  to  admi- 
ration because  they  are  brilliant,  without  much  inquiry 
;  whether  they  were  justifiable ;  wanton  and  unjust 
aggres^ons,  and  other  crimes  of  still  deeper  dye,  are 
^^Msed  over  upon  some  false  plea  of  patriotism ;  or  their 
moral  quality  is  never  alluded  to,  and  the  young  reader 
is  too  much  captivated  by  the  splendour  of  bravery  and 
talent,  to  remember  that  the  ends  to  which  these  gifts 
are  directed  should  never  be  forgotten  in  estimating 
their  claim  to  applause.*    But  whatever  be  our  opinion 

♦  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Justin.  Speaking 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  (see  chap,  v.),  he  says,  **  One 
of  the  murderers,  being  put  to  the  torture  to  extract  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  enumerated  all  the  nearest  friends 
of  Hippias.  These- were  all  pat  to  death,  and  being  asked 
whether  any  others  were  privy  to  his  designs,  he  answered, 
that  now  none  remained  whom  he  wished  to  perish,  exoefi 
Ihe  tyrant  himself.  The  city,  admonished  by  his  virtoe, 
expelled  Hippias."— Lib.  ii.  9.    The  mrtue  of  this  act  conr 
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touching  Grecian  and  Roman  virtue,  or  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  most  celebrated  portions  of  their  history, 
these  have  obtained  a  degree  of  currency  and  notoriety 
which  render  familiar  acquaintance  with  them  almost 
necessary  for  the  full  understandinff  of  much  even  of 
modem  literature.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply, 
in  part,  these  details  from  the  ori^nal  historians,  and  to 
compare  or  contrast  them  with  other  remarkable  inci- 
dents of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  in  hope  of  forming  a 
collection  of  narratives  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are 
not  largely  reed  in  histoiy.  And  even  those  who  are 
in  some  deffree  familiar  with  the]  subjects  here  treated, 
but  whose  knowledge  is  chiefly  drawn  from  compilations 
of  modem  date,  may  be  gratined  by  the  variety  m  style, 
feelings,  and  opinions  observable  in  a'^  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  autnors  of  various  dates  and  nations. 

We  have  selected  from  the  Grecian  History,  in  chro- 
nological order,  as  furnishing  the  readiest  principle  of 
arrangement,  a  series  of  occurrences  of  which  some  have 
obtained  remarkable  notoriety ;  some,  being  less  known, 
are  either  striking  in  themselves,  or  characteristic  of  the 
age  and  people  to  which  they  belong ;  and  finally  some, 
with  less  intrinsic  value,  may  serve  to  introduce  curious 
or  instructive  matter  of  comparison.  To  every  person 
well^acquainted  with  the  subject,  many  things  will  proba- 
bly occur,  of  which  the  omission  may  be  regretted.  Com- 
pleteness, however,  is  evidently  unattainable  in  an  under- 
taking of  this  sort,  and  the  passages  taken  from  Grecian 
history  have  necessarily  been  regulated  in  part  by  the  cor- 
respondences which  presented  themselves  m  the  histories 
of  other  nations.  It  has  been  our  object  to  draw  ex- 
amples from  a  great  variety  of  sources ;  from  different 
countries,  in  different  ages,  and  in  different  states  of 

sisted  in  sacrifidng  innocent  lives  to  his  revenge,  by  means 
of  a  lying  accusation :  and  the  stern  endurance  of  this  man 
is  dignified  with  the  praise  of  fortitude  and  patriotism,  with- 
out the  slightest  re&rence  to  its  atrocious  injustice.  The 
story  itself  rests  upon  Justin's  authority,  and  may  reasonably 
be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction. ; 
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dvilization :  and  to  show  that  no  particular  virtues  or  i. 
vices  have  been  inherent  in  any  age  or  nation :  believing  i 
that  human  nature  and  human  pasdons  are  everjrwhere 
alike,  and  that  the  great  differences  in  national  character 
are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  external  circumstances  and 
training.  Comparisons  of  contrast,  therefore,  are  no  less 
valuable  than  comparisons  of  resemblance,  when  we  can 
trace  the  causes  which  have  produced  a  difference  in 
conduct.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  we  have  not 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  require  a  close  analogy 
either  of  motives  or  of  actions. 

The  instances  chosen  have  not  been  very  strictly  con- 
fined to  what  rests  upon  undoubted  testimony.  Perhaps 
we  learn  little  less  of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  men,  from 
ascertaining  what  thev  have  believed  of  others,  than  from 
knowing  what  they  have  done  themselves ;  and,  there- 
fore, even  works  of  fiction  may  be  resorted  to  in  some 
degree,  care  being  taken  to  distinguish  the  character  of 
the  authorities.  For  example,  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  quoting  even  from  the  Mort  d' Arthur,  and  still 
more  from  the  earlier  romances  on  which  it  is  founded, 
in  illustration -of  the  manners  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  in  which  those  romances  were  written ; 
or,  though  on  di£ferent  grounds,  the  admirable  narratives 
of  the  plagues  of  Florence  and  London  by  Boccaccio  and 
Defoe,  whidi  probably  are  no  less  trustworthy  for  the 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  in  a  great  degree  for  the 
facts  themselves,  than  Thucydides'  description  of  the 
plague  at  Athens.  Again,  there  is  a  sort  of  debateable 
ground,  where  genuine  history  begins  to  gun  the  as- 
cendant over  fable,  as  in  the  case  of  Aristomenes  and 
Wallace,  where  we  cannot  tell,  nor  is  it  important  to  know, 
the  exact  measure  of  truth  contained  in  tne  legends  con- 
cerning them.  The  outlines  of  their  lives  we  have  reason 
to  believe  to  be  correct,  and  rejecting  from  their  exploits 
all  that  is  grossly  improbable,  the  remainder  will  furnish 
ns  with  a  snffidently  clear  idea  of  the  accomplishments 
and  adventures  of  a  warrior  of  their  respective  ages. 
The  poem  of  Blind  Harry  abounds  in  improbable 
fictions,  but  much  more  information  concerning  Wallace 
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and  his  contemporaries  maj  be  gained  from  it  than  from 
the  meagre  cnronicles  which  composed  the  graver 
literatmre  of  the  age.  From  sach  sources,  therefore,  we 
sball  not  scruple  to  borrow,  though  not  without  adver- 
tising the  reader  of  their  nature,  and  endeavouring, 
where  necessary,  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between 
truth  and  fiction. 

For  reasons  above  stated,  our  extracts  have  usually 
been  taken  from  contemporary  aulhors,  or  at  least  from 
tibe  earliest  authorities  extant.  Where  this  rule  has 
been  departed  from,  it  is  because  the  ori^als  offer  no 
striking  passages  to  select,  and  are  too  prolix  to  be 
given  entire.  In  this  ctiuse,  condensation  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  we  have  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  labours 
of  others  who  have  already  performed  that  tadc,  in  pre- 
ference to  seeking  noveltv  at  the  expense  p^aps,^ 
accuracv  or  elegance.  For  the  same  reason  existing 
translations  have  been  used,  wheneyer  a  good  translation 
of  the  particular  passage  could  be  found.  Where  none 
such  occurred,  we  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  closely  to 
our  author,  and  even  where  his  narrative  has  been  much 
compressed,  to  give,  as  frff  as  was  possible,  not  only  his 
substance,  but  his  words. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mythic  period  of  Grecian  history — Savage  state  of  Greece 
compared  with  tbat  <^  Scandinavia — ^Anecdotes  of  North- 
em  warriors — Hercules — Theseus — State  of  Greece  in 
their  time,  illustrated  by  that  of  England  subsequent  to 
flie  Conquest — ^Argbnautic  expedition — Theban  war- 
Story  of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile — Trojan  war, 

Tss  tntditicms  &om  which  our  knowledge  <^  what  is 
called  the  mythic  age  of  Greece,  or  ihs  age  of  fable, 
fitnn  the  earliest  natiees  of  it  to  the  Trojaa  war,  is 
ahnost  entirely  derived,  furnish  few  materials  for  a 
work  like  this,  for  where  everything  is  misty  and  un- 
defined, there  can  be  little  opportuniiy  for  comparison. 
The  wonder^  poetic  talent  displayed  in  their  narra- 
tion and  embellishiBent  has,  however,  given  them  a 
plaee  in  history,  and  an  importance  otherwise  unde- 
served, and  men  study  the  actions  and  genealogy  of  an 
Achaian  prince,  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  been  really  the 
descendant  of  Jupiter,  and  the  conqueror  of  monsters 
and  oppressors  innumerable.      It  becomes  the  more 
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interesting  therefore  to  inauire  into  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Greece  in  its  earhest  times,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  godlike  men,  sprung  from  the 
Gods,  of  whose  superhuman  powers  and  exploits  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  read,  until  by  the  mere  force  of 
repetition  they  have  half  believed,  them,  had  in  reality 
any  advantage  over  barbarians  of  other  races  and  re- 
gions. To  guide  us  in  the  inquiry  we  have  two  sorts  of 
information,  totally  distinct  in  their  nature :  the  meagre 
notices  of  authentic  history,  and  a  copious  store  oi 
mythological  and  poetical  legends.  So  iar  as  the  for- 
mer is  available,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
heroic  age  had  much  advantage  over  those  dark  times 
in  which  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe  were  laid. 
Passing  over  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece  as  being  applicable  to 
any  savage  race,  in  the  next  stage  of  society,  when  the 
arts  had  somewhat  advanced,  in  the  reign  of  Minos,  the 
first  person  perhaps  of  whom  any  rational  and  credible 
account  is  given,  a  code  of  honour  existed  which  made 
strength  not  only  the  first  but  the  sum-total  of  all  vir- 
tues, and  filled  the  sea  with  pirates  and  the  land  with 
robbers. 

'*  Minos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  that  by  report 
we  know  to  have  built  a  navy,  and  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  now  Grecian  sea,  and  both  commanded  the 
Isles  called  Cydades,**  and  also  was  the  first  who  sent 
colonies  into  most  of  the  same,  expelling  thence  the 
Carians,  and  constituting  his  own  sons  there  for  go- 
'  vemors,  and  also  freed  the  sea  from  pirates  as  much  as 
he  could,  for  the  better  coming  in,  as  is  likely,  of  his 
own  revenue. 

<<  For  the  Grecians  in  old  time  and  such  barbariansf 
as  in  the  continent  lived  near  unto  the  sea  or  else  in- 
habited the  islands,  when  they  began  more  often  to 
cross  over  to  one  another  in  ships,  became  thieves,  and 

*  The  cluster  of  the  Archipelago  nearest  Attica. 
t  The  Greeks  called  all  other  nations  barbarians,'which 
generally  means  no  more  than  people  of  a  different  stock. 
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went  abroad  under  the  conduct  of  their  most  puissant 
men,  both  to  enrich  themselves  and  to  fetch  in  main* 
tenance  for  the  weak :  and  falling  upon  towns  unfortified^ 
and  scatteringly  inhabited,  rifled  them,  and  made  this 
the  best  means  of  their  living  ;  being  at  that  time  a  mat- 
ter nowhere  in  disgrace,  but  rather  carrying  with  it 
something  of  glory.  This  is  manifest  by  some  that 
dwell  on  the  continent,  among  whom,  so  it  be  per* 
formed  nobly,  it  is  still  esteemed  as  an  ornament.  The 
same  also  is  proved  by  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  who 
introduce  men  questioning  such  as  sail  by,  on  all  coasts 
alike,  whether  they  be  thieves  or  not;*  as  a  thin^ 
neither  scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor  upbraided 
by  those  that  were  desirous  to  know.  They  also  robbed 
one  another  within  the  main  land  :  and  much  of  Greece 
useth  that  old  custom,  as  the  Locrians  called  Ozolse 
(or  Stinkards) f  the  Acamanians,  and  those  of  the  con- 
tinent in  that  quarter  unto  this  day.  Moreover  the 
fashion  of  wearing  iron  remaineth  yet  with  the  people 
of  that  continent  from  their  old  trade  of  thieving. 

**  For  once  they  were  wont  throughout  all  Greece 
to  go  armed,  because  their  houses  were  unfenced  and 
travelling  unsafe,  and  accustomed  themselves  like  tiie 
barbarians  to  the  ordinary  wearing  of  their  armour. 
And  the  nations  of  Greece  that  live  so  yet,  do  testify 
that  the  same  manner  of  life  was  anciently  universal  to 
all  the  rest't 

A  condition  of  society  identical  with  that  described 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  still  exists  among  the 
Curdish  and  Caucasian  and  other  Asiatic  mountaineers, 
and  existed  till  lately  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  But 
descriptions  of  the  latter  have  been  midtiplied,  until 

*  So  Nestor  addresses  Telemachus,  "  Strangers,  who  are 
you,  from  whence  do  you  navigate  the  watery  way  ?  Is  it 
■with  any  settled  purpose,  or  da  you  roam  at  hazard  like  rob- 
bers over  the  sea,  who  wander  wagering  their  o^rn  lives, 
bearing  evil  to  others  ?"    Odyss.  iii.  71. 

t  Thucyd.  book  i.  chap.  4,  5,  6.  We  use  Hobbes*  trans- 
lation. 

b3 
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they  have  become  familiar  in  men's  months  as  housdxoJd 
terms ;  and  we  pass  in  preference  to  a  less  hackne;^ed 
subject.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  piratical 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece  was  revived  among  those  fi^ce 
Ijanes  and  Norwegians,  who  led  a  life  of  constant  rapine 
and  bloodshed ;  of  interminable  warfare  at  home,  of 
frightful  devastation  abroad.  ^^  The  Sea-kinss  of  the 
]Sforth  were  a  race  of  beings  whom  Europe  beheld  with 
horror.  Without  a  yard  of  territorial  property,  with 
no  wealth  but  their  ships,  no  force  but  their  crews,  and 
no  hope  but  from  their  swords,  they  swarmed  upon  the 
boisterous  ocean,  and  plundered  in  every  district  that 

they  could  approach It  is  declared  to  have  been 

a  law  or  custom  in  the  North,  that  aae  of  the  male 
children  should  be  selected  to  remain  at  home  to  inherit 
the  government  The  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to 
wield  theh*  sceptres  amid  the  turbulent  waters.  The 
consent  of  the  northern  societies  entitled  all  men  of 
royal  descent,  who  assumed  piracy  as  a  profession,  to 
enjoy  the  name  of  kings,  though  they  possessed  no 
territory.  The  sea-kings  had  the  same  honour,  but  they 
were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates,  or  vi&ingr,  who  in 
the  nitttn  century  were  covering  the  ocean.  Not  only 
the  children  of  the  kings,  but  every  man  of  importance 
equipped  ships,  and  roamed  the  seas  to  acquire  property 
by  lorce.  riracv  was  not  only  the  most  honooraUe 
occupation  and  the  best  harvest  of  wealth ;  it  was  not 
only  consecrated  to  public  estimation  by  the  illustrious 
who  pursued  it,  but  no  one  was  esteemed  noble,  no  one 
was  respected,  who  did  not  return  in  the  winter  to  his 
home  with  ships  laden  with  booty."*  Part  of  the 
regulations  of  a  band  of  pirates  is  preserved  by  Bartho« 
linus,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  better  class, 
though  the  reader  may  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  in  considering  them  as  men  "devoted  to  virtue, 
bravery,  and  humani^,  rather  than  to  the  oppression  of 
innocent  persons."  These  regulations  were  called  the 
Constitutions  of  King  Half.     "  No  one  might  wear  a 

*  Turner,  Ang.-Sax. 
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sirord  aore  tiian  «n  ell  in  length,  tibat  they  might  be 
oompeOed  to  dose  in  batde.  £aeh  was  to  be  e^ol  in 
strengdi  to  twdve  ordinary  men.  They  made  pnsoners 
neither  women  nor  boyis.  None  was  to  bind  his  woonda 
vntil  the  lapse  of  twenty  hoars.  Thesjs  men  everywhere 
infested  tns  land,  and  everywhere  were  Yictorioos. 
They  laj^  at  aadior  at  the  ends  of  headlands.  They 
never  rused  bulwarks  on  thdr  ships'  sndes,  and  nev^ 
lowered  their  sails,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  would. 
Their  captain  never  had  in  his  eiiip  more  than  sizir 
men."  No  less  creditable  were  die  ordinances  of  Wlbi^ 
mar,  the  sum  of  which  was,  diat  his  men  should  plunder 
neither  traders  nor  husbnndmen;  diat  they  should 
nttther  rob  women  of  their  money,  nor  carry  them  cff 
atgainst  didr  consent:  and  shoidd  not  eat  raw  flesh.** 
The  fiercer  class  indulged  in  this  disgusting  food,  and 
washed  it  down  suitably  with  draughts  of  bl<wd.  Savi^e 
IB  all  things,  it  was  an  amusement  to  toss  infants  from 
one  to  a&oth^,  and  catch  them  on  the  pmnts  of  their 
lances.  Manjr  used  to  work  themselves  lilerally  into 
a  state  of  bestial  ferocitv.  Those  who  were  subject  to 
these  paroxysms  were  ealled  Berserkir:  they  studied  to 
resemble  wild  beasts;  they  excited  themselves  to  a 
strength  which  has  been  compared  to  diat  of  bears  ;  and 
diis  unnatund  power  was  succeeded,  as  we  may  well 
suppose,  by  corresponding  debili^.  In  the  French  and 
Italian  romances,  we  frequently  fmd  a  warrior  endowed, 
for  a  part  of  the  day,  widi  a  double  or  treble  share  of 
strength ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fiction  ma^ 
have  been  derived  from  this  species  of  frenzy,  which  is 
thus  described  by  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Gram- 
naticos.  "  Sivald  had  seven  sons,  so  skilled  in  magic, 
that,  impelled  by  the  sudden  access  of  fury,  they  used 
jolten  to  howl  savagely,  to  gnaw  their  shields,  to  devour 
live  coals,  and  rush  feariessly  into  fire ;  and  this  passion 
could  only  be  appeased  by  confinement  in  fetters,  or  by 
human  blood."    This  Sivald  and  Haldan  were  rivals 

*  Bartholinus,  De  Causis  €k>ntempt8B  a  Dauis  Mortis,  lib.  ii.  9. 
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for  the  Swedish  crown.  Sivald  challenged  Haldan  to 
decide  their  quarrel  by  contending  alone  with  himself 
and  his  seven  sons.  The  latter  answered  that  the 
legitimate  form  of  the  duel  did  not  admit  of  more  than 
two.  "  No  wonder,"  replied  his  antagonist,  "  that  a 
man  without  wife  or  oi&pnng,  whose  mind  and  body  are 
alike  deficient  in  warmth,  should  refuse  the  proffered 
encounter.  ^  But  my  children,  who  own  me  as  the  author 
of  their  existence,  and  myself,  have  one  common  origin , 
and  must  be  considered  as  one  man."  The  force  of  the 
argument  was  admitted,  and,  in  oliedience  to  this  modest 
request,  Haldan  knocked  out  tfie  brains  of  the  eight. 

The  same  warrior  was  challenged  bv  another  Ber- 
serkir,  named  Harthben,  who  always  had  twelve  chosen 
men  in  attendance  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief  when 
the  fit  was  upon  him.  Upon  hearing  that  Haldan 
undertook  to  light  himself  and  his  followers,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  was  not  subdued  until  he 
had  killed  six  of  them,  b^  way  of  trying  his  hand :  and 
then  he  was  killed  by  his  antagonist,  as  he  richly  de« 
served,  for  throwine  away  half  his  chance.*  So  also  we 
read  that  Odin  could  blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies ; 
that  his  soldiers  went  to  battle  without  armour,  biting 
their  shields,  raging  like  wolves  or  do^ :  like  bears  or 
bulls  in  strength,  they  slaughtered  their  foes,  and  were 
themselves  invulnerable  to  fire  and  sword.f  At  length, 
however,  this  passion  changed  from  a  distinction  to 
a  reproach,  and  was  ultimately  prohibited  by  penal 
laws. 

Harold  Harfa^r,  or  the  Fairhaired,  who  consolidated 
Norway  under  his  sceptre,  a.d.  910,  cleared  the  North- 
em  Ocean  from  the  scourge  of  piracy,  as  did  Minos  the 
Grecian  seas.  Still  the  spirit  or  depredation  was  alive:. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  moderated  the  excesses  of 
the  Northmen,  but  it  was  long  ere  their  fondness  for 
freebooting  was  extinguished;  nay,  the  very  rites  of 
religion  were  employed  to  give  a  sanction  to  robbery. 
Maritime  expeditions  seemed  to  the  Danes  pious  and  nc- 

*  Saxo,  lib.  vii.  f  Bartholinus,  ii.  5. 
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oessaiy,  that  thej  might  protect  themselves  hom  the 
incursions  of  their  Sclavonic  neighbours  on  the  continent, 
and  piracy  was  therefore  practised  under  certain  laws, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Bartholinus  breathe  a  spirit  of 
defence  rather  than  of  aggression.  ^*  Pirates  had  power 
to  take  such  ships  as  appeared  suited  to  their  purpose, 
even  without  consent  of  the  owners,  upon  pajinent  of 
one-eighth  of  the  booty  by  way  of  hire.  Before  a  voy- 
age they  made  confession  to  the  priests,  and  having  un- 
dergone penance,  they  received  the  sacrament,  as  if  at 
the  point  of  death,  believing  that  things  would  go  more 
prosperously  if  they  duly  propitiated  God  before  war. 
Content  with  their  food  and  armour,  they  avoided  bur- 
dening their  vessels,  and  took  nothing  that  could  delay 
their  voyage.  Their  watches  were  frequent,  their  mode 
of  life  sparing.  They  slept  leaning  upon  their  oars. 
Their  battles  were  numerous :  their  victory  ever  easy, 
and  almost  bloodless.  The  booty  was  shared  equally, 
the  master  receiving  no  larger  portion  than  a  common 
rower.  Those  Christians  whom  they  found  enslaved  in 
the  captured  vessels,  they  presented  with  clothing,  and 
dismissed  to  their  own  homes."* 
r  The  frantic  ravages  of  these  barbarians  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  sufferers,  and  belong  in  part  to  our  own 
history ;  while  those  committed  by  the  unknown  tribes 
who  two  thousand  years  before  occupied  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  Europe,  are  long  since  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  in  me  flattering  traditions  of  their  country- 
men. The  former,  therefore,  are  known  and  execrated, 
while  the  latter  stand  fsdr  with  the  world :  and  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  impute  to 
them  that  bestial  ferocity  which  so  often  disgraced  the 
Northmen :  but  who  can  compare  the  passages  just  given 
with  that  quoted  from  Thucydides,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  they  refer  to  corresponding  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  describe  similar  principles,  it  not  similar  modes  of 
action  ?  And  as  the  best  historical  accounts  which  we 
can  procure  represent  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  early 

♦  Barthol.,  1.  ii.  9. 
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Greeks  as  doaely  akin  to  tboae  of  our  own  barbaroiu  an- 
cestors, so  their  traditions  and  fiiUes  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Tlie  Scaldic  poems  bear,  indeed,  a  more  sa- 
vage cast ;  some  say  from  the  inhospitable  rigem*  of  oar 
northern  sky ;  but  more  probably  because  we  possess 
them  in  their  original  or  nearly  their  original  state, 
while  the  earliest  Greek  oompositioDs  extant  were  writ- 
ten in  an  age  comparativdy  civilized.  But  the  heroes  of 
both  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  Siegfirtd  wad 
Wolf  Dietrich  differ  little  but  in  external  (»iiament  from 
Castor,  or  Achilles,  or  Diomed :  their  pride  was  in  tbe 
same  accomplishments,  their  delight  in  the  same  plea- 
sures, their  nope  in  an  immortality  of  the  same  sensual 
enjo3nnents.* 

*  We  speak  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  both  from  the 
fluctuating  notions  of  the  Greeks  upon  this  head,  and  from 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  opinions.  The  unheratat- 
ing  belief  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  a  ha]pP7  iminortslity  was 
known  even  in  the  time  of  tacan,  and  is  oelebrated  by  him 
in  a  fine  and  well-known  passace.  The  immortali^  en  Ho* 
mer^s  heroes  was  moumM  and  discont^ited.  **  Talk  not  to 
me  of  death,"  says  Achilles  (Od.  xi.  487),  "  I  would  rather 
be  the  hired  servant  of  some  needy  man,  whose  means  of  life 
are  scanty,  than  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  deceased."  Other 
passa£[es  to  the  same  effect  are  collected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  book  of  the  Republic,  by  Plato,  who  objects  seri- 
ously to  their  effect  as  making  death  an  object  of  terror.  Tet, 
in  another  passage,  Homer  speaks  of  the  **  Elysian  plain,  and 
^e  ends  of  the  earth,  where  man's  life  is  easiest,  where  there 
IS  no  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  winter,  buttiiitiier  ocean  ever  wafts 
the  dear-toned  gales  of  the  west  to  refresh  men."  (Od.  iv. 
565.)  Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand  (Works  and  Days,  v.  166), 
and,  some  centuries  after,  Pindar  (01.  ii.),  speak  of  a  fiiture 
life  as  perfectly  happy,  describing  it  in  terms  closely  similar 
to  those  of  the  last  quotation  from  Homer.  All  these  writers 
appear  to  place  their  happiness  in  perfect  rest :  the  blessed 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  till  the  earth,  or  navigate  the 
ocean ;  they  lead  a  careless  life  j  there  is  no  reference  to  sen- 
sual pleasures,  except  that  the  earth  produces  fruits  sponta- 
neously thrice  a  year,  nor  even  to  their  continuing  to  take 
delight  in  arms  or  in  the  chace.    In  later  authors  they  are 
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Some  sketch  of  the  life  of  Starchatems,  a  purely  fictiti- 
ous person,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  these  stories. 

Starchatems  was  bom  in  Sweden,  a  few  years  after  the 
Chrisdan  era.  He  was  of  giant  stature,  and  of  strength 
and  courage  correspondent  to  the  magnitude  of  his  frame, 
so  that  in  prowess  ne  was  heM  inferior  to  none  of  mortal 
parentage ;  and,  as  he  excelled  all  in  bodily  endowments, 
so  his  life  was  protracted  to  three  times  the  usual  dura- 
tion  of  human  existence.  Like  his  great  prototype,  the 
Grecian  Hercules,  he  traversed  the  neighbouring  regions, 
and  went  even  to  Ir^and  and  Constantinople  in  auest 
of  adventwes ;  but,  milike  him,  he  was  animated  by  a 
most  intderant  hatred  of  everything  approaching  to  lux- 
ury, insomuch  that  he  treated  an  invitation  to  dinner  as 
an  insuk,  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  all  who 
were  so  imprudently  hospitable  as  to  request  his  company. 
For  it  was  the  mark  of  a  bufifoon  and  parasite,  he  said,  to 
nm  after  the  smell  of  another  man's  kitchen,  for  the  sake 
of  bett»  fare*     In  other  respects  the  severity  of  his 

described  as  retaining  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  li& :  see 
the  note  on  the  scholium  of  Callistratus,  chap.  v. ;  Ov.  Met 
iv.  444 ;  and  more  especially  the  passage  in  Virgil,  vL  661, 
which,  but  for  wanting  the  personal  superintendence  of  Odin^ 
bears  mudi  resemblance  to  a  refined  Valhalla. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afkr. 
Their  shining  arms,  and  coursers  tradned  to  war ; 
Their  lances  fixed  in  earth,  their  steeds  around, 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  fiowery  ground.. 
The  love  of  horses,  which  they  had  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots^  after  death  survive. 
Some  eheerfiil  souls  were  feasting  on  the  plain. 
Some  did  the  song  and  some  the  choir  maintain. 

Dryden, 
Mitford,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  **  the  drunken  paradise 
of  the  Scandinavian  Odin  was  really  a  notion,  as  we  learn 
from  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks." 
(Chap,  ii.  sect  1.)  He  has  not,  however,  given  references, 
and  we  much  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 


ie  had  the  advantage  over  Hercules  here  j  see  the  Al- 
cestcs,  V.  763,  ed.  Monk., 
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manners  was  more  commendaUe ;  when  he  found  any  of 
the  classes  who  live  by  the  follies  or  vices  of  mankind 
mixing  with  soldiers,  he  drove  Uiem  away  with  the 
scourge,  esteeming  them  unworthy  to  receive  death  from 
the  hands  of  brave  men.  In  addition  to  his  other  ac- 
complishments, he  was  skilled  in  poetry,  and  persecuted 
luxury  in  verse  no  less  successfully  than  by  cwporeal  in- 
flictions, as  is  evident  from  certain  of  his  compositions, 
which  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticns. 

He  went  to  Russia  on  purpose  to  fight  Visin,  who  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  blunting  weapons  with  a  look,  and 
trusting  in  this  majzic  power,  exercised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression.  Starchaterus  rendered  the  charm  of  no 
avail  by  covering  his  sword  with  thin  leather,  and^  then 
obtained  an  easy  victory. 

Nine  warriors  of  tried  valour  offered  to  Helgo,  king 
of  Norway,  the  alternative  of  doing  battie  singly 
against  the  nine,  or  losing  his  bride  upon  his  marriage- 
day.  Helgo  thought  it  best  to  appear  by  his  champion, 
and  requested  the  assistance  of  Starchaterus,  who  was  so 
eager  for  the  adventure,  that  in  following  Helgo  to  the 
appointed  place,  in  one  day,  and  on  foot,  he  performed  a 
journey  which  had  occupied  the  king,  who  travelled  on 
horselick,  during  twelve  days.  On  the  morrow,  which 
was  the  appointc^l  day,  ascending  a  mountain,  which  was 
the  place  of  meeting,  he  chose  a  spot  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  snow,  and  then,  as  if  it  were  spring,  throwing 
of!'  his  clothes,  he  set  himself  to  dislodge  the  fleas  that 
nestled  in  them.  Then  the  nine  warriors  ascended  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  showed  the  difference  of 
their  hardihood  by  lighting  a  fire  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
Not  perceiving  their  antagonist,  one  went  to  look  out 
from  the  mountain  top,  who  saw  at  a  distance  an  old 
man  covered  with  snow  up  to  the  shoulders.  They 
asked  him  if  it  were  he  who  was  to  fight  with  them,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  inquired  further,  whe- 
ther he  would  receive  ihem  singly  or  all  together.  His 
reply  was  rather  more  churlish  than  the  question  de- 
served :  *'  When  the  dogs  bark  at  me,  I  drive  them  ofi*  all 
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together,  and  not  one  by  one."  Then,  after  a  severe 
biStlej  he  slew  them  all. 

At  last,  bemg  overtaken  by  age,  he  thought  it  fit  to 
terminate  his  life  before  his  glosr  was  dimmed  by  de» 
crepitadej;  for  men  used  to  consider  it  disgracefiil  for  a 
warrior  to  perish  by  sickness.  So  he  hong  round  his 
neck  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  the  spoil 
of  one  Olo,  to  buy  the  good  offices  of  an  executioner, 
tfamking  it  fit  that  the  wealth  which  he  had  obtained  by 
another  man's  death  should  be  spent  in  procuring  his 
own.  And  meeting  Hather,  whose  father  he  had  for- 
meriy  slain,  he  exhorted  him  to  take  vengeance  for  that 
injury,  and  pointed  out  what  he  would  gain  by  doinff  so. 
Hather  willingly  consented,  and  Starchaterus,  stretching 
out  his  neck,  bade  him  strike  boldly,  adding,  for  his  en- 
couragement, that  if  he  leaped  between  the  severed  head 
and  me  trunk  before  the  latter  touched  the  earth,  he 
would  become  invincible  in  arms.  Now,  whether  he  said 
this  out  of  good  will,  or  to  be  quits  with  his  slayer,  who 
ran  a  food  chance  of  being  crushed  by  the  fallmg  giant, 
is  doubtfiil.  The  head,  stricken  off  at  a  blow,  bit  the 
earth,  retaining  its  ferocity  in  death :  but  Starchaterus' 
real  meaning  renuuned  unknown,  for  Bather  showed  his 
prudence  by  declming  to  take  a  leap,  which  had  he  taken, 
he  might^neverlhave  leaped  again.* 

This  is*an  early  and  rude  specimen  of  an  errant  knight ; 
the  same  character  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into 
Bdand  and  Launcelot,  the  paladins  and  peers  of  Charle- 
magne and  Arthur,  worthies  closely  alli^  to  the  heroes 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  triple-bodied  Geryon,  tlie 
Kemean  lion  and  Lemsean  hydra,  the  deliverance  of 
Andromeda  by  Perseus,  the  capture  of  the  golden  fleece, 
and  above  afi,  perhaps.  Amyous,  who  compelled  all 
strangers  to  box  with  him,  till  he  was  beaten  by  Pollux, 
and  bound  bj  oath  to  jounce  the  practice,  are  entirely 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  imagery  of  chivalric  ro- 
mance. Examples  to  this  effect  miffht  easily  be  multi- 
plied.   But  an  essay  on  the  fictions  oi  the  Greeks  would 

*  Joannes  Magnus,  Hist  Gothorum. 
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be  foreign  to  the  sGOfpe  of  liiifl  pobliestiaa :  ad  it  would 
be  absurd  to  enter  upon  a  eritiod  inyestigation  of  jl  series 
of  stories^  extendea  hj  some  efarooolc^^ers  over  seven 
oenturies,  from  the  foundation  of  Argos  to  the  Trojan 
war,  while  Newton  eontracts  them  withia  a  eentury  aoid 
a  half,  which  tell  of  little  bat  bloodshed,  abductkms, 
and  viokmoe  of  all  sorts,  intermixed,  however,  with 
notiees  <^  those  who  invented  the  usetfid  arts  and  fostered 
lh0  gradual  progress  of  civilization.  As  we  approach 
to  the  Trojaa  war,  a  sort  of  twilight  history  begins  to 
dawn  upon  us.  It  is  to  what  may  seem  at  first  .^be 
strongholds  of  fiction,  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  that  we  refer.  The  earliest  asoertdined  fact  is 
the  estal^ishmeat  of  a  regular  govramment  by  Minos, 
who  also  cleared  the  sea  from  pirates.  At  no  long 
interval  the  above-named  heroes  made  another  step  in 
civilization ;  they  beared  the  land  frcHn  rapine,  as  Minos 
had  cleared  the  sea.  Other  men,  roaming  m  search  of 
adventures,  had  carried  bloodshed  through  the  land  at 
the  stt^^estion  of  tiieir  passions  or  for  t^  advancement 
of  their  fame ;  Imt  Hercuks  first  traversed  the  earth 
with  the  express  design  of  avenging  the  oppressed  and 
exterminating  thdb-  oppressors,  and  the  example  was 
sorni  after  lulowed  1^  his  kinsman  Theseus.  Their 
exploits,  of  course,  are  chiefly  fabulous :  but  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  those  of  Theseus  approach  much 
nearer  to  probability  than  the  far-famed  labours  oi  Her- 
cules, lodeed  the  history  of  the  former  presents  this 
pecttlianty,  that  the  accounts  of  his  youth  are  consistent, 
and  scarcely  improbaUe,  while  those  of  his  age  run  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  romance.  Theseus,  travelling 
from  Trc£29en  to  Alikcns,  was  strongly  urged  to  go  by  sea, 
the  way  by  land  being  beset  with  robbers  and  ranrderers. 
He  refused  to  do  so,  being  inflamed  with  emulation  of 
Hercules'  renown ;  and  on  the  journey  ngnalized  him- 
self by  slaying  Sinnis,  sumamed  the  Pine-bender,  because 
he  dismembered  travellers  by  tying  them  to  the  tops  of 
trees  forcibly  brought  together  and  then  allowed  to  start 
asunder ;  Procrustes,  who  exhibited  a  passion  for  uni- 
formity wor&y  a  German  general  of  the  old  school,  in 
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i^dociiig  di  men  to  ihe  measure  of  his  own  bed,  by 
stretxAang  those  who  were  too  short,  aud  docking  those 
who  were  too  long ;  together  with  others  of  less  note, 
and  similar  habits.  That  Plutarch  beKered  in  these 
stories  is  eTidlent,  from  the  tone  in  which  he  recites  them ; 
a  corroboration,  indeed,  of  no  great  weight,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds with  equal  gravit^r  to  relate  things  which  no  one 
will  credit ;  but  in  this  instance  his  aooomit  of  Ihe  state 
of  Greece  gives  warranty  for  his  belief,  and  is  itself 
oonfirmed  by  oar  knowledge  of  later  ages.  The  nassage 
has  Q^n  been  quoted,  bat  it  is  striking  and  to  tbe  par* 
poee,  and  its  want  of  noyelty,  therefore,  shall  be  no  bar 
to  its  insertion.  *^  The  world  at  that  time  brought  ibttii 
men,  which  for  strongness  in  their  arms,  for  swiftness  of 
their  feet,  and  for  a  general  strength  of  the  whole  body, 
did  fiu*  pass  the  common  force  of  others,  and  were 
never  weary  for  any  labour  or  travaai  they  took  in  hand. 
But  for  all  this,  they  neyer  employed  these  gifts .  of 
mture  to  any  iKmest  or  profitable  thing;  bat  rather 
delighted  Tiludnously  to  hurt  and  wfong  <MiierB ;  as  if  aU 
the  fruit  and  pn^  of  then*  extraordinary  straiigtb  had 
eooHsted  in  omelty  and  violence  only,  and  to  be  Me  to 
keep  others  uader.and  m  subjection ;  and  to  force,  destroy, 
and  spoil  all  that  came  to  their  hands!  Thinking  that 
the  more  part  of  those  which  think  it  a  shame  to  cb  ill, 
and  commend  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  do  it  of 
finst,  cowardly  hearts,  because  they  dare  not  wrong 
ofth««,  for  fear  diey  should  receive  wron^  themselves ; 
and,  therefore,  that  they  which  by  might  could  have 
vantage  over  others,  had  noting  to  do  with  sudi  quali- 
ties."* 

^  The  enormities  ascribed  to  Sinnis  and  his  fellows  have 
discredited  the  whole  train  of  adventures  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  this  is  an  untenable  ground  of  doubt.  He 
who  reads  descriptions  of  the  state  of  England,  before 

♦  We  quote  here,  and  in  future,  from  Sir  TTiomas  North's 
translation,  a.d.  1579.  North  translated  from  the  French 
of  Amyot  His  version  has  been  compared  with  the  original, 
and  corrected. 
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laws  were  strong  enough  to  control  private  violenee, 
given  by  contemporaries  who  saw  what  they  relate,  and 
whose  narratives  bear  the  impress  of  sincerihr,  will  better 
appreciate  the  extent  of  human  ferocity.  In  the  reign 
of  Stephen  disorder  was  at  its  height.  *^The  baroua 
cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land  with 
castle-works,  and  when  the  castles  were  made,  they 
filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Then  took  they 
those  whom  they  supposed  to  have  any  goods,  both  by 
night  and  day,  labouring  men  and  women,  and  threw 
them  into  the  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  in- 
flicted on  them  unutterable  tortures :  for  never  were  any 
martyrs  so  tortured  as  they  were.  Some  they  hanged  up 
by  the  feet,  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke,  and  some 
by  the  thumbs,  or  the  head,  and  hung  coats  of  mail  on 
ueir  feet.  They  tied  knotted  'cords  about  their  heads, 
and  twisted  them  until  the  pain  went  to  their  bruns. 
They  put  them  into  dungeons  where  were  adders,  and 
snakes,  and  toads,  and  so  destroyed  them.  Some  they 
placed  in  a  crucet  house ;  that  is,  in  a  chest  that  was 
short  and  narrow,  and  not  deep,  wherein  they  put  sharp 
stones,  and  so  thrust  the  man  therein,  that  they  broke  ail 
the  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles  were  things  loathsome 
and  grim,  called  Sachenteges,  of  which  two  or  three  men 
had  enough  to  bear  one.  They  were  thus  made :  they 
were  &stened  to  a  beam,  having  a  sharp  iron  to  go  about 
a  man's  throat,  so  that  he  could  in  no  direction  either 
sit,  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  bear  all  that  iron.  Many  thou^ 
sands  they  wore  out  with  hunger.  I  neither  can,  nor 
may  I  tell  all  the  wounds  and  pains  which  they  inflicted 
on  wretched  men  in  this  land."'*' 

"  Some,  seeing  the  sweetness  of  their  country  turned 
into  bitterness,  went  into  foreign  parts :  others  built  hovels 
about  churches  in  hope  of  security,  and  there  passed  life 
in  fear  and  pain,  subsisting  for  lack  of  food  (for  famine 
was  felt  dreadfully  over  all  England)  upon  the  forbidden 
and  unused  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  or  relieving  hunger 
with  raw  herbs  and  roots,  until  throughout  the  provinces 

*  Ingram's  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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men,  wasted  by  famine,  died  in  crowds,  or  went  yolim- 
tarily  with  their  families  into  a  miserable  exile.  You 
might  see  towns  of  famous  name,  standing  lonely,  and  alto- 
gether emptied  by  the  death  of  their  mhabitants  of  idl 
ages  and  sexes  ;  the  fields  whitening  under  a  thriving 
harvest,  but  the  husbandman  cut  off  by  pestilential  famine 
ere  it  ripened :  and  all  England  wore  the  face  of  grief 
and  calamity,  of  misery  and  oppression.  In  addition  to 
these  evils,  the  savaj^e  multitude  of  barbarians  who  re- 
sorted to  England  for  the  gams  of  warfare  was  moved 
neither  by  we  bowels  of  piet^  nor  by  any  feeling  of 
human  compassion  for  such  misery:  everywhere  they 
conspired  from  their  castles  to  do  all  wickedness,  being 
alwavs  at  leisure  to  rob  the  poor,  to  promote  quarrels, 
and  mtent  everywhere  upon  slaughter  with  all  the  malice 
of  a  wicked  mind."  Even  churchmen  amused  them- 
selves with  these  pastimes.  **  The  bishops  themselves, 
as  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  not  all  indeed,  but  many  of  them, 
clad  in  handsome  armour,  rode  up  and  down  on  prancing 
hones  with  these  upsetters  of  their  country ;  snared  in 
their  booty ;  exp(»ed  to  fetters,  or  torture,  knights,  or 
any  wealthy  persons  soever,  whom  they  intercepted ;  and 
being  themselves  the  head  and  cause  of  all  this  widced- 
ness,  they  threw  the  blame  not  on  themselveS|  but  only 
upon  their  followers."* 

Enough  of  general  descriptions,  which  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  particulars  related.  '  ^  In  the  reign  of  Stephen , 
Robert,  the  son  of  Hubert,  had  gotten  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Devizes.  He  was  a  man  exceeding  all  within 
memory  in  barbarity  and  blasphemy,  who  used  freely  to 
make  boast,  that  he  had  been  present  when  twenty-four 
monks  were  burnt  together  with  their  church,  and  profess 
that  he  would  do  as  much  in  England,,  and  ruin  utterly 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury.  If  he  ever  dismissed  a  prisoner 
unransomed,  and  without  the  torture,  which  very  seldom 
happened,  at  such  times,  when  they  thanked  him  in  God's 
name,  I  have  with  these  ears  heard  him  answer,  *  God 
will  never  own  the  obligation  to  me.'    He  would  expose 

*  GestaStephani,  ap.  Duchesne,  Script.  Nermann,  p.  961, 2, 
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\m  captiyee  naked  to  the  buFning  sun,  lanointed  witk 
boney,  to  attract  fiiea,  and  such  other  tormenting  in- 
sects."* This  worthy  met  with  a  fit  end,  being  taken 
and  hanged ;  but  this  act  of  retribution  was  one  of  illegal 
violence,  b^ng  done  by  a  kni^t  who  held  Marlborough 
Castle,  without  a  shadow  of  a^hority,  and  apparently  on 
the  principle  that  any  one  had  axieht  to  aboteanuisanee. 
«  In  these  timea  (the  reign  of  William  Riifiis)  bmb 
come  not  to  great  name  but  by  the  highest  wkkedneas. 
Thomas^  a  great  baron  near  Landun  in  France,  was 
great  in  name,  because  he  was  extreme  in  wickedness.  At 
enmity  with  the  surrounding  churches,  he  had  brought 
all  their  wealth  into  his  own  exchequer.  If  any  one  by 
force  or  guile  were  holden  in  his  keeping,  truly  might 
that  man  say,  '  the  pains  of  hell  got  hold  upon  me»' 
Murder  was  his  glory  aiMl  delight.  Against  all  usage^ 
he  placed  a  countess  in  a  dungeon,  whom  the  foul  rv£^ 
fian  harassed  with  fetters  and  torments  to  extort  money. 
He  would  speak  wcHrds  of  peace  to  his  neighbour,  and 
stab  him  to  the  heart  with  a  smile,  and  heace^  under  hb 
doak,  he  more  often  wore  his  sword  naked  than  sheathed. 
Th^efore,  men  feared,  respected,  worshipped  him.  All 
through  France  was  he  spcMLcn  of.  Daily  did  his  estate, 
his  treasure,  his  vassalage  increase.  Wouldst  thou  hear 
the  end  of  this  villain  ?  Being  stricken  with  a  sword  unto 
death,  reiu^n^  to  repent,  «od  turning  away  his  head 
from  the  Lora*s  body,  in  such  manner  he  perished :  so 
that  it  might  well  be  said, '  Befitting  to  your  life  was 
that  death.'  You  have  seen  Bobert  de  Belesme,  a 
N(Mman  baron,  who  whc»  established  in  his  castle  was 
Fluto,  Megsera,  Cerberus,  or  anything  that  can  be  named 
more  dreadful.  He  took  pains  not  to  dismiss,  but  to  dis- 
patch hiff  captives.  Pretending  to  be  in  play,  he  put  oat 
nis  s<m's  eyes  with  his  thumbs,  while  he  was  muffled  up 
in  a  cloak;  he  impaled  persons  of  both  sexes.  Horrid 
slaughter  was  as  a  meat  pleasant  to  his  soul :  therefore 
was  he  found  in  all  men's  mouths,  so  that  the  wonderful 
doii^  of  Robert  de  Belesme  passed  into  proverbs.    Let 

*  Williamof  Mahnesbnry,  Hist.  NoveU.  lib.  ii. 
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118  cooae  at  length  to  the  end.  He  who  had  afflicted 
others  m  prison,  being  at  last  thrown  into  prison  by 
T^^  Henry,  ended  his  wicked  life  by  an  enduring 
pmushment."* 

It  was  this  state  of  disorder  which  podueed  knight- 
er»Dtry,  and  there  is  nothing  absurd  m  believing  that 
equal  lawlessness  in  aaoth^  countiy  was  diecked  by  the 
same  sort  of  interference.  The  reality  of  knight-errantry 
htaf  indeed,  been  questioned ;  it  has  been  pronounced 
afietion,  suited  to  the  wants <^  the  period  in  which  it  was 
supposed  to  exist.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  tales  of 
Hercules  imd  Theseus  equally  groundless,  it  would  still 
be  curious  to  see  that  men  had  been  led  to  imagine  the 
same  means  of  making  amends  for  the  want  of  an  ex- 
ecutive power :  but  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  romances  gave  system  and  OHisist^ey  to  the 
scattered  acts  of  individuals ;  they  described  the  better 
Qualities  of  knighthood  in  their  own  days,  and  filled  up 
tbe  picture  wim  imaginary  virtues  and  {Hreter-human 
prowess,  attributes  wl»!h  men  are  always  ready  to  em- 
fer  on  their  ancestors,  as  Nestor  makes  the  heroes  with 
whom  he  foi^ht  in  youth  &r  sup^ior  to  those  whom  he 
lectured  in  old  age,  and  Homer  endoi^s  those  who  iboght 
under  Troy  with  the  ^rength  of  three  or  four  men, 
^'snch  as  mortals  now  are."  But  thdr  i>roductions  bear 
the  stamp  of  cofAea,  not  cnriginals,  and  it  is  not  very  eas^ 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  invented,  or  their  audi- 
ence and  readers  reuahed,  characters  and  rules  of  action 
fcM*  which  th^  own  experience  gave  no  warrant. 

There  is,  however,  a  double  Theseus,  of  historic  as 
well  as  legendary  &me.  In  his  latter  capacity,  both  for 
the  degree  of  r^ity  and  the  nature  of  his  exploits,  he 
mtj  be  eompared  to  Arthur ;  in  his  former,  still  to  draw 
&n  illustration  from  British  history,  he  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Alfred.  The  union  of  these 
two,  discordant  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  more  so  than 
that  of  the  poetic  and  the  historical  Theseus.  Alfred, 
indeed,   signalised  his  military  talents  in  many  hard- 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  De  Episcopis  sni  temporis. 
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fought  fields,  but  his  victories  were  those  of  a  general : 
the  exploits  of  Theseus  were  those  of  a  knight.  But 
among  the  mass  of  stories  of  questionable  truth  or  un- 
questioned falsehood  relating  to  him,  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  this  man,  whose  very  existence  we 
might  else  have  doubted,  was  the  author  of  extennve 
and  judicious  reforms  in  government,  such  as  proved 
the  foundation  of  Attic  greatness:  preforms  which  he 
effected  by  the  rarest  and  most  virtuous  of  all  sacrifices, 
the  resignation  of  his  own  power.*  Attica  was  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  shves  we  might  call  them,  except 
that,  taken  all  together,  they  were  less  than  one  of  the 
larger  English  counties.  Professedly  forming  one  body, 
and  owning  a  precarious  obedience  to  one  prince,  they 
had  still  their  petty  and  conflicting  interests,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  mduced  to  concur  in  any  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Theseus,  encouraged  by  the 
popularity  which  he  had  gained  by  delivering  Athens 
from  its  subjection  to  Crete, f  undertook  to  substitute  a 
better  polity.  *'  He  went  through  the  several  towns, 
and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  separate 
councils  and  magistrates,  and  submit  to  a  common  juris- 
diction. Every  man  was  to  retain  his  dwelling  and  his 
property  as  before  ;  but  justice  was  to  be  administered 
and  all  public  business  transacted  at  Athens.  The 
mass  of  the  people  came  into  his  measures,  and  to 
subdue  the  reluctance  of  the  powerful,  who  were  loath  to 
resi^  the  importance  accruing  from  the  local  magis- 
tracies, he  gave  up  much  of  his  own  authority,  reserving 
only  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  care  of  watching 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Opposition  was  silenced 
by  his  liberality,  together  with  the  fear  of  his  power, 
ability,  and  courage,  and  the  union  of  Attica  was  effected 

*  Perhaps  this  is  too  positively  asserted.  No  doobt  exists 
as  to  the  political  operation,  but  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  Theseus  had  a  more  real  existence  than  the  other 
heroes  who  gave  their  names  to,  or  were  named  after,  the 
several  Athenian  tribes.  See  Arnold's  Thucyd.,  Appendix 
II. 
t  History  of  Greece,  p.  5. 
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b^  him  aod  made  lastiag.  To  bind  it  cloier,  wkbout 
disturbing  the  religious  observances  of  the  several  towns, 
he  instituted  a  conunon  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva^ 
which  was  called  the  feast  of  union,  and  {Panathenad) 
the  least  of  all  the  Athenians."* 

This  process  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  consoli- 
datiou  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  nondnally  effected  by 
Eebert,  but  completed  and  made  truly  benefidai  by 
Alfred.  The  evils  which  were  to  be  reformed  were 
very  difierent  in  the  two  cases :  at  Ath^is  civil  dissen- 
fflOR  was  to  be  remedied ;  iu  England  a  rude  people, 
intermixed  with  foreign  barbarians  more  ferocious  Uiaa 
themselves,  and  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  series  of  de- 
structive invasions,  required  a  strong  curb  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  order  and  security.  We  must  not  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  any  resemblance  between  their  msti- 
tutions:  the  Saxons  required  no  measures  to  prevent 
civil  war,  and  inspire  a  spirit  of  nationality  ;  the  Athe- 
nians, though  .well  incbned  to  ciyil  broils,  respected^ 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  the  security  of  {^o** 
perty,  and  in  consequence  far  outstripped  the  rest  of 
Greece  in  wealth  and  refinement  Nevertheless  the 
names  of  these  princes  may  fairly  be  selected  to  adorn 
the  same  page:  both  advanced  beyond  their  age  in 
le^lative  ami  political  science;  both  directed  their 
wisdom,  power,  and  popularity  to  truly  noble  ends ;  and 
therefore  merit  the  respect  of  all  who  believe  rank  and 
office  to  have  been  mstituted  for  other  ends  than  for  the 
advantage  of  those  who  possess  them. 

We  mive  spoken  of  Hercules  and  Theseus  as  indicating 
the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.  Previous  to 
them,  &cts  are  mentioned  which  we  have  no  ground  to 
disbelieve,  as  the  various  settlements  by-  Phoenician  or 
Egyptianiemigrants ;  but  all  further  particulars  of  these 
persons,  with  the  exception  of  Minos,  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  where  we  fina  no  int^*nal  evidence  to  pronounce 
them  fabulous  we  can  yet  assign  but  scanty  reasons  for  re- 
lying confidently  upon  their  truth.    But  about  this  era  our 

♦  History  of  Greece,  p.  6, 
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knowledge  begins  to  increase.  We  must  refer  to  it  an 
event  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  with  certainty ; 
namely,  the  celebrated  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which 
both  wese  heroes  are  said  to  have  joined  :  a  statement, 
however,  irreconcileable  with  the  accounts  of  Theseus* 
introduction  to  .^Sgeus,  and  the  plot  formed  against  him 
by  Medea. '^  Without  troubling  ourselves  to  account 
for  these  discrepancies,  it  is  evident  that  the  expedition, 
if  it  ever  took  place,  which  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
in  spite  of  Bryant's  ooposition,  who  would  ascribe  this, 
and  almost  all  other  legends,  to  some  faint  traditions 
of  the  deluge  and  preservation  of  Noah,  must  have 
borne  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Danish  piratical  ez> 
cursions  which  we  have  already  described.  Not  long' 
after  occurs  the  first  confederate  war  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history,  that  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  ;t  an 
event  so  doselv  connected  with  mythdogy  that  its  reality 
might  reasonably  be  questioned,  but  for  the  testimony  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  revolting  nature  of  the 
struggle  between  two  brothers,  for  the  kingdom  of  « 
banished,  miserable,  and  neglected  father,  would  incline 
us  indeed  to  gi^e  as  little  credit  to  the  concluding  tragedy 
of  the  house  of  Laius,  as  to  the  series  of  enraea  and 
misery  by  which  that  house  had  been  polluted :  but  a(| 
arguments  founded  upon  the  horrors  of  such  fratrieida) 
warfare  &11  to  the  ground,  when  in  the  brightest  period 
Qf  ghivalry  w^  tod  it  r^yiv^  with  no  less  rancour,  and 

"^  The  arrival  of  Theseus  at  Athens  roused  Medea's  jea- 
lousy, and  she  proposed  to  poison  him.  She  did  not  arrive 
at  Athens  until  some  time  aner  she  had  reached  Greece  with 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts;  while  the  journey  of  Theseus 
ftnm  TroBcen  to  Athens  appears  to  have  been  his  first  ex* 
ploit  Either,  therefore,  Theseus  was  not  an  Argonaut,  or 
this  charge  against  Medea  is  ungrounded. 

t  Eteocles  and  Polynioes,  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  agreed, 
after  the  expulsion  of  their  father,  to  reign  alternate  years 
in  Thebes.  Eteocles,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
refused  to  surrender  his  power,  upon  which  Polynices  laid 
siege  to  the  dty,  assisted  by  six  other  princes.  The  brothers 
met  in  battle,  and  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
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a  no  less  &tal  end,  and  the  flower  of  French  knightfaood 
a  calm  speetatori  nay,  almost  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
The  strife  between  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  and  his 
brotber  Henry  of  Transtamara,  the  deadly  struggle  in 
which  Pedro,  who  had  already  ^in  one  Inrother,  fell, 
when  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  by  the  dagger  of  another 
against  whom  his  own  hand  was  armed,  inyolye  drcum- 
stances  of  horror  scarce  less  adapted  to  dramatic  effect 
than  those  legends  whidi  haye  so  often  employed  the 
Greek  tragedians. 

Don  P^ro  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Castile.  Don  Henry  and  Don  Fadrique  (or  Frederick) 
were  his  half-brothers  by  Donna  Leonora  de  (xuzman, 
whom  their  father  had  entertained  as  his  mistress,  and 
even  proclaimed  queen,  during  the  life-time  of  his  lawful 
wife.  When  Pedro  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  his 
mother's  instigation  he  put  her  rivai  to  death :  his  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Fadrique,  escaped,  and  the  former  re- 
nounced his  allegiance :  the  latter  fled  into  Portugal ; 
but  after  some  time  he  made  his  peace,  returned,  and 
was  appointed  master  of  the  order  of  St.  lago.  When 
several  months  had  elapsed,  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
court  at  Seville',  and  talce  his  share  in  the  amusements 
of  an  approaching  tournament.  He  accepted  the  invita^ 
tion,  but  was  sternly  and  ominously  received,  and  imme- 
diately executed  within  the  palace.  The  friends  of  Pedro 
asserted,  that  the  king  had,  that  verj^  day,  detected 
Don  Fadrique  in  a  correspondence  with  his  brother 
Henry  and  the  Arragonese ;  while  popular  belief  at^ 
tributed  the  slaughter  of  the  master  to  the  influence  of 
Pedro's  mistress,  Maria  de  PadiUa.  The  circumstances 
of  thb  eyeni  are  powerfully  described  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  ballads,  so  admiraUy  translated  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  construction  m  the  ballad , 
the  person  of  the  narrator  being  changed  in  the  course  of 
it.  It  is  commenced  by  the  victim  himself,  who  de- 
scribes the  alacrity  with  which  he  obeyed  his  brother's 
summons. 


c  2 
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I  sat  id<me  in  Coi]itbr»-*tlie  town  myself  bad  ta*en,—  ^ 
When  cane  into  my  cbam^r  a  messenger  fiom  Spain : 
There  was  no  treason  in  his  look,  an  honest  look  he  wore, 
I  from  his  hand  the  letter  took— my  brother's  seal  it  bore. 

**  Come,  brother  dear,  the  day  draws  near  ('twas  thus  bespoke 

the  king) 
For  {denaroonrt  and  nightly  i^rt,  within  the  listed  ring/' 
Alas,  mihappy  master,  I  easy  cnedence  lent: 
Alas,  for  fast  and  foster  I  at  his  bidding  went 

When  1  set  out  from  Coimbra,  and  'passed  the  bounds  of 

^in; 
I  had  a  goodly  company  of  spearmen  in  my  train ; 
A  gallant  force,  a  score  of  horse,  and  sturdy  mules  thirteen } 
With  joyful  heart  I  held  my  course,  my  years  were  young 

and  green. 

A  journey  of  good  fifteen  days  within  the  week  was  done, 
I  halted  not,  tiwugh  signs  I  got,  dark  tokens  many  a  one ; 
A  strong  stream  mastered  horse  and  mule,  I  lost  a  poniard 

fine. 
And  left  a  page  within  the  pool,  a  fkithftd  page  of  mine. 

Yet  on  to  proud  Seville  I  rode — ^when  to  the  gate  I  came. 
Before  it  stood  a  man  of  God  to  warn  me  from  the  same : 
The  words  he  spake  I  would  not  hear,  his  grief  I  would 

not  see; 
« I  seek,"  I  said,  "  my  brother  dear— I  will  not  stop  for  thee." 

No  lists  werejclosed  upon  the  sand,  for  royal  tourney  dight, 
No  pawing  horse  was  seen  to  stand,  I  saw  no  armed  knight : 
Yet  aye  I  gaye  my  mule  the  spur,  and  hasted  through  the 

town, 
I  stopt  before  his  palace-door,  then  gaily  leapt  I  down. 

They  shut  the  door— my  trusty  score  of  firiends  were  left 
behind ; 

I  would  not  hear  their  whispered  fear,  no  harm  was  in  my 
mind ; 

I  greeted  Pedro,  but  he  turned— I  wot  his  look  was  cold  j 

His  brother  from  his  knee  he  spumed — ^*  Stand  ofP,  thou  mas- 
ter bold. 

"  Stand  ofi;  stand  off,  thou  traitor  strong !"  'twas  thus  he  sai 

tome, 
**  Thy  time  on  earth  shall  not  be  long— what  brings  thee  to 

my  knee  ? 
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My  lady  craTes  a  new  yeu^s  giit,  and  I  will  keep  my  word ; 
Thy  head  methinks  may  serre  the  shift — ^good  yeonuoi,  draw 

thytw<nd— " 
The  master  lay  upon  the  floor,  ere  well  that  word  was  sud. 
Then  in  a  charger  off  they  bore  his  pale  and  bloody  head. 
They  brought  it  to  Padilla's  chair,  they  bowed  them  on  the 

knee—- 
«  King  Pedro  greets  thee,  lady  fiiir,  his  gift  he  sends  to  thee." 

She  gazed  upon  the  master's  head,  her  scorn  it  could  not 

scare. 
And  cruel  were  the  words  she  spoke,  and  proud  her  glances 

were. 
"  Thou  now  shalt  pay,  thoa  traitor  base,  the  debt  of  many  a 

year. 
My  dog  shall  lick  that  haughty  fiice»  no' more  that  lip  shall 

sneer/' 
She  seized  it  by  the  doited  hair,  and  o'er  the  window  flnug : 
The  mastiff  smelt  it  in  his  lur,  fi>rth  at  her  cry  he  sprung ; 
The  mastiff  that  had  crouched  so  low,  to  lick  the  master's 

hand. 
He  tossed  the  morsel  to  and  iiro,  and  licked  it  on  tiie  sand. 

And  ever  as  the  mastiff  tore,  his  bloody  teeth  were  shown. 
With  growl  and  snort  he  made  his  sport,  and  picked  it  to  ibt 

bone! 
The  baying  of  the  beast  was  loud ;  and  swiftly  on  the  street 
There  gathered  round  a  gaping  crowd  to  see  the  mastiff  eat 

Then  outand  spake  King  Pedro — ^*  What  governance  isthis? 

The  rabble  rout  the  ^te  without  torment  my  dogs,  I  wiss." 

Then  out  and  spake  King  Pedro's  page — '<  It  is  the  master^s 
head. 

The  mastiff  tears  it  in  his  rage,  therewith  they  have  him 
fed," 

Then  out  and  spake  the  ancient  nurse,  that  nursed  the  bro- 
thers twain—- 

"  On  thee.  King  Pedro,  lies  the  curse;  thy  brother  thou  hast 
slain: 

A  flioosand  harlots  there  may  be  within  the  realms  of  Spun, 

But  where  is  she  can  give  to  thee  thy  brother  back  again  ?" 

Came  darkness  o'er  King  Pedro's  brow,  when  thus  he  heard 

her  say; 
He  tordy  rued  the  aMOised  tow  he  had  fulfilled  that  day ; 
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He  passed  unto  his  pamnonir,  where  on  her  conch  she 

lay. 
Leaning  from  ont  her  painted  bower,  to  see  the  mastiff's 

plaj. 

He  drew  her  to  a  dnngeon  dark,  a  dnngeon  strong  and  deep ; 
'*  My  other's  son  lies  stiff  and  stark,  and^there  are  few  to 

weep. 
Fadrique's  blood  for  vengeance  calls,  his  cry  is  in  mine 

ear; 
Thonarttbe  canse,  fhon  harlot  fidse;  in  darkness  lie  thoa 

here.'» 

After  Pedro  had  alienated  his  people's  hearts  by  his 
cruelty,  Don  Henry  returned  with  a  formidable  body  of 
Frenen  auxiliaries.  At  first  the  fortune  of  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  throne,  who  was  supported  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  prevailed,  and  the  invader  was  obliged  to 
retire  back  to  France :  but  suddenly  renewing  the  attack, 
assisted  by  Du  Guesclin,  the  flower  of  French  knight- 
hood, after  the  Englbh  auxiliaries  had  quitted  Spain,  he 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  his  brother.  Upon  enterine 
the  chamber  where  he  was  confined,  Henry  exclaimeOy 
**  Where  is  that  whoreson  and  Jew,  who  calls  himself 
King  of  Castile  T*  Pedro,  as  proud  and  fearless  as  he 
was  cruel,  stepped  instantiy  forward,  and  replied,  *'  Here 
I  stand,  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of  Don  Alphonso,  and 
it  is  thou  that  arti)ut  a  false  bastard."  The  rival  bro- 
thers instantly  ^ppled  like  lions ;  the  French  knights, 
and  Du  Guesclin  himself,  looking  on.  Henry  drew  his 
poniard,  and  wounded  Pedro  in  the  face,  but  his  body 
was  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail.  A  violent  struggle 
ensued.  Henry  fell  across  a  bench,  and  his  brother, 
being  uppermost,  had  well  nigh  mastered  him,  when^one 
of  Henry's  followers  seizing  Don  Pedro  by  the  1^, 
turned  him  oyer,  and  his  master  thus  at  length  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  instantly  stabbed  the  king  to  the  heart. 
Menard,  in  his  history  of  Du  guesclin,  says  that,  while 
all  around  gazed  like  statues  on  the  furious  struggle  of 
the  brothers,  Du  Guesclin  exclaimed  to  tiiis  attendant 
of  Henry,  **  What  1  will  you  stand  by,  and  see  your 
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master  placed  at  such  a  pass  by  a  false  renegade  ?    Make 
forwara  and  help  him,  for  well  you  may."* 

At  Athens,  the  poets  who  contended  for  the  tragic 
prize,  were  expected  to  exhibit  three  pieces,  which,  from 
their  number,  were  called  collectively  a  trilogV)  toj^ther 
with  a  fourth,  satirical,  drama,  whicn  came  last  m  the 
order  of  representation,  like  our  farces  now.  Often  they 
chose  for  the  argument  of  these  tn^edies  different  events 
in  the  same  story,  so  that  the  three  formed  a  connected 
whole:  of  which  an  instance,  the  only  instance  extant, 
remains  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choephoroi,  and  Eumenides 
of  iBschylus.  l^e  tale  which  has  just  been  narrated  is 
well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  representation,  and  would  fur- 
nish materials  not  unworthy  even  of  that  poet*s  genius. 
In  the  first  play  we  may  imagine  an  insulted  queen  and 
deserted  wife,  brooding'  over  past  injuries,  rejoicing  in 
the  prospect  of  revenge,  and  urging  the  savaee  temper 
of  her  son  to  seek  it  in  the  blood  of  those  wno  should 
have  been  dearest  to  him ;  the  play  terminating  with  the 
death  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  and  the  escape  of  her  sons, 
preserved,  like  Orestes,  to  be  at  once  the  ministers  of 
vengeance  and  the  instruments  of  further  crime.  For 
the  second  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  Don  Fadrique, 
his  rejection  of  the  signs  and  warnings,  which  were 
offered  in  vain,  and  the  successful  machinations  of  a 
wicked,  perhaps  a  rejected  woman,  acting  upon  the  proud 
and  cruel  Pedro,  are  well  suited ;  while  the  chorus  would 
find  a  fitting  part,  at  first,  in  dark  and  indistinct  presa^s 
of  evil,  and  lamentations  over  the  blindness  witn  which 
the  fated  victim  rushed  into  the  snare  ;  and  at  the  end, 
in  indignant  description  of  the  circumstances  of  horror 
narrated  in  the  ballad,  and  irf  joining  the  aged  nurse^to 
bewail  the  death  of  her  foster  son,  and  denouncing  ven- 
geance upon  the  murderer's  head.  The  third  would 
eontain  the  capture  of  Pedro,  the  mutual  defiance  and 
deatli-struggle  of  the  brothers,  and  the  barbarous  ex- 
posure by  Henry  of  his  brother's  corpse :  while  at  the 
end  the  impression  of  these  horrors  might  be  relieved  by 

*  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads. 
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the  constant  lore  of  Maria  de  Padilk,  who,  now  neglected 

and  despised,  still  watched  orer  the  forsaken  body  of  her 

monarch  and  lorer,  with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  a  parer 

bosom.* 

We  reach  at  length  the  Trojan  war,  the  point  assnmed 

^  See  a  sabsequent  ballad  in  the  same  oollection: — 

In  her  hot  cheek  the  blood  mounts  high,  as  she  stands 

gazing  down 
Now  on  proud  Henry's  royal  state,  his  robe  and  golden 

crown. 
And  now  upon  the  trampled  cloak,  that  hides  not  from 

her  view 
The  slanghtered  Pedro's  marble  brow,  and  lips  of  liyid 
hue. 

Away  she  flings  her  garments,  her  broidered  y^  and 

vest. 
As  if  they  should  behold  her  loye  within  her  loyely 

breast — 
As  if  to  call  upon  her  foes  the  constant  heart  to  see 
Where  Pedro's  form  is  still  enshrined,  and  evermore 

shall  be. 
But  none  on  fair  Maria  looks,  by  none  her  breast  is  seen. 
Save  angry  heaven,  remembering  well  the  murder  of  the 


The  wounds  of  jealous  harlot  rage,  which  virgin  blood 
must  staunch, 

And  all  the  scorn  that  mbgled  in  the  bitter  cup  of  Blanch. 

The  utter  coldness  of  neglect  that  haughty  spirit  stings. 

As  if  ten  thousand  fiends  were  there,  with  all  their 
flapping  win^s. 

She  wraps  the  veil  about  her  head,  as  if 'twere  all  a 
dream, 

The  love—the  murder — and  the  wrath— and  that  rebel- 
lious scream. 

For  still  there 's  shouting  on  the  plain,  and  spurring  far 
and  nigh ; 

**  God  save  the  King — Amen  1  Amen !  King  Henry  I  '• 
is  the  cry, 

While  Pedro  all  alone  is  left  upon  his  bloody  bier — 

Not  one  remains  to  cry  to  God,  "  Our  Lord  lies  mur- 
dered here." 
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by  Tluicirdides  for  the  commencement  of  his  sketch  of 
Grecian  historpr :  ft  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to  discre- 
dit the  scepticism  (^  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  faba- 
kws  legend.  The  universal  voice  of  antiquity  testifies  to 
its  rei^ty,  and  we  know  not  of  any  arguments  strong 
enough  to  shake  this  testimony.  Herodotus,  on  the 
antiiority  of  the  Fenians,  mentions  the  Rape  of  Helen  as 
one  of  a  series  of  reprisals  consequent  upon  the  aggression 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  carried  off  lo ;  the  cause  and 
commencement  of  hostility  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Asiatic  nations.  The  former  were  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
in  the  o{union  of  the  Persians,  both  because  the  rape  of 
Helen  only  balanced  accounts,  and  because  the  Greeks 
made  such  injuries  a  sround  for  war.  '^  Up  to  that  time 
they  confined  themselves  to  mutual  depredations ;  but  the 
Greeks  set  the  eumrdle  of  carrying  war  from  Ofie  conth- 
netd  to  the  other.  Now,  to  carry  off. women  is  the  act 
of  rogues ;  but  to  be  over  eager  to  avenge  their  loss  is 
the  -put  of  fools ;  and  wise  men  will  take  no  thought  for 
them  after  they  are  gone  :  linr  it  is  plain  that  they  would 
not  have  been  run  away  with,  except  with  their  own  good 
will.  And  in  truth,  say  the  Persians,  the  Asiatics  made 
no  account  of  the  carrying  off  their  women :  but  the 
Greeks  collected  a  mighty  armament  on  account  of  a 
Lacedsemottian  female,  and  then  came  to  Asia,  to  pull 
down  the  onpire  of  Priam  1  "*  So  thought  the  Persians. 
Herodotus  confesses  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  how 
tiiese  things  took  place,  and  sets  us  the  example  of  hast- 
ening to  ground  which  he  can  tread  with  some  certainty. 
That  there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  story,  has 
already  been  asserted  by  Mitford,  on  the  ground  of  its 
dose  Ukalogy  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  British 
islands. 

Dermod  Mac  Morough  (or  Mac  Murchad),  prince  c^ 

*  Herod,  i.  4.  It  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  the 
high  estimation  of  female  chastity,  and  implacable  resentment 
consequent  upon  injuries  in  that  respect,  which  now  charac- 
terise eastern  manners,  did  not  prevail  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. That  these  feelings  did  prevail  at  a  very  remote  period, 
appears  from  the  story  of  Danus  and  A.lexander. 

c  3 
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Leinster,  was  attached  to  Dervorgfaal,  wife  of  Tieraan 
O'Roaric,  another  Irish  chief,  who  held  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  with  some  adjacent  districts,— a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  but  small  virtue,  who  took  advantage  of  her 
husband's  being  driven  into  hiding  by  O'Connor,  who 
was  then  predominant  in  Ireland,  to  elope  with  her  lover. 
'<  An  outrage  of  this  kind  was  not  always  regarded  with 
abhorrence  by  the  Irish ;  they  considered  it  rather  as  an 
act  of  pardonable  gallantry,  or  such  an  ofienoe  as  a  reason* 
able  pecuniary  compensation  might  atone  for.  But  the 
sullen  and  haughty  prince,  provoked  more  by  the  inso- 
lence and  treachery  of  his  ravisher  than  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife,  conceived  the  most  determined  animosity  against 
Dermod.  He  practised  secretly  with  O'Connor,  promised 
the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him,  not  only  to  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions, 
but  to  revenge  the  insult  of  Mac  Morough,  whom  he 
represented,  and  justljr,  as  a  faithless  vassal,  really  devoted 
to  the  service  of  nis  rival.  The  King  of  Connaught  led 
his  forces  into  Leinster,  rescued  Dervorghal  from  her 
paramour,  and  restored  her  to  iter  friends;  with  whom 
she  lived,  if  not  in  a  state  of  reconeihadon  with  her 
husband,  at  least  in  that  opulence  and  splendour  which 
enabled  her  to  atone  for  tlie  crime  of  infidelity,  by  the 
usual  method  of  magnificent  donations  to  the  church."* 
This  domestic  squabble  led  to  more  than  usually  import- 
ant results,  for  the  expelled  Dermod  applied  to  our 
Henry  II.  for  assistance,  and  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
followed. 

The  ambition  of  Agamemnon,  however,  is  regarded  by 
Thucydides  as  the  cause  of  the  war ;  the  abduction  of 
Helen  served  only  as  the  pretext.  '*  To  me  it  seemeth 
that  Agamemnon  ^ot  together  that  fleet,  not  so  much  for 
that  he  had  with  him  the  suitors  of  Helena,  bound  thereto 
by  oath  to  Tyndareus,  as  for  that  he  exceeded  the  rest 
in  power.  For  Atreus,  after  that  Eurystheus  was  slain 
by  the  Heraclidse,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  and 
whatever  else  had  been  under  him,  for  himself.  To  which 
greatness  Agamemnon  succeeding,  and  also  far  excelling 
*  Leland's  Hist.  Ireland. 
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the  rest  in  shippme ,  took  that  war  in  hand,  as  I  conceive 
it,  and  assembled  uie  said  forces,  not  so  much  on  favour 
as  by  fear.  For  it  is  clear,  that  he  himself  both  conferred 
most  ships  to  that  action,  and  that  some  also  he  lent  to 
the  Arcadians.  And  this  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
Homer[(if  any  think  hb  testioiofiy  sufficient),  who,  at  the 
ddivery  of  the  sceptre  unto  him,  calleth  hun,  *  Of  many 
isles,  and  of  all  Argos  king.'  "*  Areos  here  signifies  the 
whole  peninsula,  <»lled  afterwards  Peloponnesus.  It  is 
plain,  however,  from  Homer,  that  the  sovereignty  here 
ascribed  to  him  was  of  a  most  uncertain  and  insecure 
^  tenure ;  that  his  subordinate  princes  were  in  fact  inde» 
^  pendent  within  their«own  dominions,  and  were  too  high 
spirited  and  powerful  to  be  maltreated  with  impunity. 
Altogether,  without  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  power  and  influence  of  Agamemnon  seem  to 
have  resembled  that  possessed  by  the  kings  of  France, 
and  emperors  of  Germany,  over  those  ^eat  vassals  who 
held  whole  provinces,  and  singly  or  united  often  proved 
iffi  ovcrmatcn  for  their  sovereign. 

Here  ends  the  Mythic  age.  We  shall  pass  over  the 
next  three,  or  according  to  most  chronologers  the  next 
five  centuries,  which  are  but  partiiJly  filled  up  by  notices 
of  events,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the 
gradual  subversion  of  monarchy  throughout  Greece,  and 
me  great  emigrations  which  peopled  the  Asiatic  coast 
with  a  Hellenic  race.  About  the  sixth  century  b.c.  we 
begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of  contemporary  authorities ; 
and  thenceforward  history,  if  not  free  from  an  admixture 
of  fiction,  at  least  runs  with  a  copious  and  uninterrupted 
stream. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  9. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Aristomenes,* — ^H^reward  le  Wake. — ^Wallace. 

Spasta  had  not  long  acooired  strength  under  the  insti* 
tutions  of  Ljcurgus,  beiore  she  discovered  tiiiat  thirst  of 
dominion  which  distinguished  hei^  after-history.  The  ^ 
neighbouring  state  of  Messenia  was  the  ^rst  to  suffer. 
As  usual,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  party  gave  the  first 
provocation ;  but  if  the  Lacedeemonians  were  ever  in  the 
right,  they  lost  that  advantage  when,  in  time  of  peace, 
with  studied  secrecv  the^  bound  themselves  never  to 
return  home  until  Messema  was  conquered ,'  and  when, 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  pf  war,  they 
stormed  by  night  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town,  and  put  the 
unprepared  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Their  enterprise 
succeeded  better  than  its  iniquity  merited;  for  after  a 
vigorous  and  protracted  defence  Messenia  was  subdued, 
and  continued  m  servitude  for  forty  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  a  new  race  had  grown  up,  Ignorant  of  the 
evils  of  war,  and  too  high-spirited  to  bear  their  degrada- 
tion tamely.  A  gallant  leader  is  seldom  wanting  to  gal- 
lant men  engaged  in  a  sood  cause;  and  Arbtomenes 
might  serve  as  a  type  for  all  later  heroes,  whose  exploits 

*  Pausanias  evidently  founded  his  account  of  Aristomenes 
upon  the  traditions  and  legendary  ballads  of  the  Messenians ; 
which,"probably,  were  about  as  historical  as  Chevy  Chase, 
or  the  Spanish  ballads  oX  the  Cid,  and  other  celebrated  war- 
riors. The  reader  will  be  on  b^  guard,  therefore,  against 
taking  all  that  is  here  told  for  veraeioas  history:  but  we 
have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  accaralely  between  truth 
and  fiction,  whidii  wobM  entirely  destroy  the  spirit  and 
romanoe  of  the  nanadve,  very  probably  without  coming 
nearer  to  the  reality. 
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belong  to  the  debateabk  gitmnd  which  lies  between 
truth  and  fiction.  He  was  a  young  Menenian  of  the 
royal  line,  according  to  the  report  of  his  coantrymen  ; 
bitt  other  Greeks,  with  a  more  unbounded  admiration, 
related  that  the  hero  Pyrrhus,*,  son  of  Achilles,  was  his 
father.  His  vdoor,  at  least,  did  not  disgrace  his  repated 
parentage ;  and,  though  daring  in  extremity  even  to  des- 

Eeration,  was  not  of  that  blind  and  foolish  kind  which 
urries  unprepared  into  action,  and  sacrifices  a  good 
cause  to  the  vanity  and  temerity  of  its  supporters.  Before 
taking  the  field,  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  Argos 
and  Arcadia,  to  support  and  strengthen  the  eager  spirit 
W^  his  countrymen,  and  then,  with  a  force  entirely  Mes- 
senian,  attacked  the  Lacedaemonians  at  a  place  called 
Derae.  The  event  was  doubtful ;  but  that  a  conquered 
people  should  meet  its  masters  in  battle,  and  part  from 
them  on  equal  terms,  was  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  victory. 
Aristomenes  is  said  to  have  performed  deeds  beyond 
human  prowess,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  grateful  ooon- 
tr^men  with  a  summons  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  de- 
clined the  dignity,  but  accepted  of  the  power  under  the 
title  of  commanderk-in^chief  . 

His  next  exploit  was  of  a  angular  and  romantic  cast, 
such  as  would  oefit  a  knight  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  or 

*  Pausanias  merely  says  that  i3ae  Greeks  in  fleneral  be- 
lieved Pyzrhus  to  be  his  fadier.  We  have  no  £>abt,  fi*om 
die  context,  that  the  hero  is  the  person  meant,  ihou£[h  the 
passa^  has  been  otherwise  interpreted.  The  practice  of 
deiiymg  eminent  men  prevailed  in  Greece  at  an  early  period, 
though  a^arently  not  in  the  age  of  Hesiod  and  Homer. 
Homer  is  fcmd  indeed  of  dwelling  on  the  superiority  of  the 
past;  a  superiority  reS&aed  to  the  celestial  descent. of  the 
Affloes  who  then  flourished;  but  he  givea  ns  no  reason  to 
flunk  that  divine  honours  were  paid  them.  In  later  timea^ 
a  patrcm  hero  was  as  necessary  to  a  Grecian,  as  a  patron 
samt  fbcmerl^  to  a  European  city :  and  there  are  few  names 
a€  eminence  m  the  heme  age,  in  honour  of  which  temples 
have  not  been  built,  and  saCTed  rites  institated.  The  twelve 
Athenian  tribes  had  each  its  protecting  hero :  Macas  and  his 
deseendants  were  believed  to  preside  ever  iE^pn a  and  S^amis. 
It  is  needless  to  mnlti^^y  examples.  ^_ 
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Charlemagne,  or  the  less  fabulous,  but  scarce  less  romantic 
era  of  Froissart,  better  than  it  assorts  with  modem  notions 
of  a  general's  or  a  sovereign's  duties.  Considering  it 
important  to  alarm  the  Spartans,  and  impress  them  with 
a  formidable  idea  of  his  personal  qualities,  he  traversed 
Laconia,  and  entered  Sparta  by  niffht,  which,  in  obedience 
to  Lycurgus'  precepts,  was  unwalled  and  unguarded,  to 
suspend  from  the  temple  of  Pallas  a  shield,  inscribed 
'' Aristomenes  from  the  Spartan  spoils  dedicates  tliis  to 
the  goddess."*    Violence  was  not  ofiered,  and  his  object, 

*  Probably  this  story  is  founded  on  the  theft  of  the  Palla* 

diom  by  night  from  Troy,  by  Ulysses  and  Diomed.    A^ 

similar  spirit  of  chivalrous  daring,  mingled  with  superstition, 

suggested  a  similar  enterprise  to  Fernando  Perez  del  Pulgar, 

snmamed  *of  the  Exploits,' when  serving  at  the  siege  of 

Granada  under  Ferdinand  of  Castile.    **  Who  will  stand  by 

me,"  said  he,  «*in  an  enterprise  of  desperate  peril?"    The 

Christian  cavaliers  well  knew  tiie  hfur-brained  valour  of  del 

Pulgar,  yet  not  one  hesitated  to  step  forward.    He  chose  fif> 

«teen  companions,  all  men  of  powerfiil  arm  and  dauntless 

«heart    In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  led  them  forth  from  the 

^camp,  and  approached  the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived 

w-at  a  postern  gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Darro,  and  was 

.^guarded  by  foot  soldiers.    The  guards,  little  thinking  of 

such  an  unwonted  and  partial  attack,  were  for  the  most  part 

4ast  asleep.    The  gate  was  forced,  and  a  confused  and  chance 

vtedley  skirmish  ensued.    Fernando  stopped  not  to  take  part 

ia  the  affray.    Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped 

fiiriously  through  the^streets,  striking  fire  out  of  the  stones  at 

every  bound.    Arrived  at  the  principal  mosque,  he  sprang 

from  his  horse,  and  kneeling  at  the  portal,  took  possession  of 

HhB  edifice  as  a  Christian  chapel,  dedicating  it  to  the  blessed 

Virgin.    In  testimony  of  the  ceremony,  he  took  a  tablet, 

iwhieh  he  bad  brought  with  him,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in 

>liarge  letters,  Ave  Maria,  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  of  the 

«ai06que  with  his  dagger.    This  done,  he  remounted  his  steed, 

^4Uid  galloped  back  to  the  gate.    The  alarm  had  been  given, 

the  eity  was  in  an  uproar ;  soldiers  were  ^thering  from 

every  Erection.  They  were  astonished  at  seemg  a  Christiau 

warrior  speeding  from  the  interior  of  the  citjr.    Fernando, 

overturning  some  and  cutting  down  others,'rejoined  his  com* 

pani(»i8,  who  still  mamtained  possession  of  the  gate  by  dint 
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therefore,  must  have  been  to  win  her  favour,  or  at  least 
to  alarm  the  Spartans,  lest  their  protecting  deity  should 
be  wiled  away.  It  is  to  be  wisned  that  we  knew  the 
result  of  this  exploit,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no  account 
remains.  The  year  after  the  battle  at  Dera;,  he  again 
led  his  countrymen,  supported  by  their  allies,  into  battle, 
at  a  place  called  the  Boar's  Tomb ;  and  if  upon  this  occa- 
sion fortune  iaroured  the  rightful  cause,  it  was  aflaia 
mainly  owing  to  his  personal  exertions.  Supported  by 
a  chosen  band  of  eignty  men,  who  gloried  in' the  privi- 
ly of  ridung  tiieir  lives  by  the  side  of  Aristomenes,  he 
attacked  and  broke  in  detail  the  choice  infantry  of  Sparta, 
committing  to  others  the  task  of  routing  a  diaoraered 
enemy,  himself  ever  present  where  they  showed  the 
firmest  front ;  till  the  £aeedsemontans  forgot  the  precepts 
of  their  lawgiver  in  a  hasty  flight  Their  disoraer  was 
complete,  but  the  pursuit  was  early  stopped,  either  br 
the  prudence  of  Aristomenes,  or  the  promotitude  wita 
which  the  Spartans  availed  themselves  or  local  advantages^ 
The  latter  is  probably  the  real  meaning  of  the  following 
legend.  There  lay  a  wild  pear-tree  in  the  track  of  the 
retreating  army ;  Theoclus,  the  Messenian  seer,  warned 
Aristomenes  not  to  urge  the  pursuit  beyond  this  tree,  for 
that  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  tutelary  deities  of  Laoeda^mon, 
were  perched  upon  it.  But  Aristomenes  thought  as  little 
of  his  friend's  advice,  as  Hector  of  Polydamas's  warning 
not  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp,  and  was  still  hard  press- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  when  suddenly  his  shield  disap-^ 
p^tred.  The  loss  of  this  weapon  was  esteemed  disgrace* 
fill,  and  therefore  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  even 

of  hard  fighting,  and  they  all  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
camp.  The  IM^rs  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  meaning 
of  this  wild  and  apparently  fruitless  assault,  but  great  was 
their  exasperation  when,  on  the  following  day,  they  disco- 
vered the  trophy  of  hardihood  and  prowess,  the  Ave  Maria, 
thus  elevated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  dty.  The  mosque, 
thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Fernando  Perez  del  Polgar,  was 
eventually,  after  the  capture  of  Granada,  converted  into  a 
cathedral.— IFosAtn^on  Irving,  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  chap.  91. 
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Aristomenes,  whose  character  stood  above  detraction, 
should  have  lost  time  in  a  fruitless  search,  which,  if  im- 
proved to  the  full,  might  have  broken  for  lever  the  power 
of  his  country's  oppressor.  So  great  was  the  loss  and 
dismay  of  Sparta,  that  the  war  was  kept  alive  with  diffi- 
culty, and  that  only  through  the  influence  acquired  by 
Tyrtaeus,  who  devoted  his  poetical  talents  to  recruiting 
the  courage  and  exasperating  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians."' 

The  history  of  this  man  is  somewhat  singular.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Laceddemouians  had  been 
directed  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  send  to  Athens  for  an 
adviser :  they  did  so,  and  the  city,  unwilling  either  to 
«id  in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  rival,  or  to  disobey  the 
god,  thought  to  extricate  itself  irom  -the  dilemma  by 
making  choice  of  one  Tyrtasus,  an  obscure  schoolmaster, 
^It  of  one  leg,  and  esteemed  to  be  of  mean  ability. 
From  the  event,  a  Grecian  would  have  argued  in  support 
of  the  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  deo'ees  of  fate  were 
inevitable ;  for  to  the  unknown  talents  of  one  so  lightly 
valued  did .  Sparta,  upon  this  and  other  occasions,  owe 
the  favourable  issue  of  the  war. 

But  the  reader  may  be  curi<ms  to  know  the  fate  of 
Aristomenes'  shield.  Applying  at  Delj^i,  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  find  it  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,t 
at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  where  he  afterwards  dedicated  it^ 

*  The  spirit-stirrinffStKuns,  which  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced so  wonderftd  an^ect,  are  the  dullest  longs  and  shorts 
that  ever  were  coupled  together,  if  they  are  the  same  which 
have  reached  us  under  Tyrtseus's  name. 

t  A  celebrated  oracle;  those  who  entered  the  cave  are 
commonly  said  never  to  have  smiled  again.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Pausanias,  that  this  loss  of  the  important 
Acuity  which  is  ssud  to  distinguish  men  from  brutes  was 
only  temporary.  The  method  of  consulting  the  oracle  was 
singular.  The  aspirant  descended  into  a  cave,  where  was  a 
small  crevice,  into  which  he  proceeded  to  insinuate  himself 
feet  foremost.  So  soon  as  he  had  got  his  knees  in,  the  whole 
body  was  sucked  forwards  by  an  overpowering  force,  and 
after  nassing  through  the  circuit  of  the  mysteries,  he  was 
ejectea,  feet  foremost,  at  the  place  where  he  had  entered. 
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^'and  I  myself  have  seen  it  there,*'*  adds  Paosanias,  lest 
any  doubt  ahoald  attadi  to  a  stoiy  which  aeems  to  border 
somewhat  on  the  marvelloiis.  How  it  came  there,  we 
are  left  to  oonjectmre :  and  in  these  days  of  scepticism 
and  research,  may  well  envy  the  historian  whose  readers' 
incredulity  was  so  easily  overcome.  But,  with  one  or 
two  brilliant  exceptions,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  Greeks 
that  a  story  passed  current ;  they  cared  litde  to  investi- 
gate problamlities,  or  enter  upon  long  and  intricate 
inauines,  which  in  modem  times  have  been  so  success- 
fully employed  in  disentangling  the  mingled  web  of 
truth  and  fiction.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  importance 
attached  to  this  miraculous  loss.  Aristomenes  thought 
it  of  sufficient  cons^uence  to  render  necessary  an  im» 
mediate  journey  to  Delphi ;  for  we  find  tiiat,  returning 
firom  Lebadeia,  he  renewed  the  war  with  his  recovered 
shield,  which  therefore  must  have  been  dedicated  at  a 
later  period.  At  first  he  confined  himself  to  predatory 
incursions.  Returning  from  "driving  a  creagh,"  in 
Laconia,  he  was  attacked  and  wounded,  but  repelled  the 
assailants ;  and,  on  his  recovery,  projected  an  attack 
upon  Spnia,  which,  under  such  a  leader,  might  have 
beer  fatal  to  an  unfortified  and  unwatched  dty ;  but  was 
deterred  a  second  time  by  the  interposition  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Turning  aside,  therefore,  to  Carya,  he  carried 
off  a  band  of  Spartan  maidens  while  engi^ed  in  a  religious 
ceremony ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  showed  that  a  life  of 
warfare  had  not  deadened  the  kindlier  feelings  of , his 
heart,  by  protecting  them  from  the  drunken  intemperance 
of  his  soldiers,  even  to  the  death  of  some  who  persisted 

*  Cade,    The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurae, 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away : 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Beeame  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I ;  deny  it  if  you  can. 
Smith,    Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house, 
and  the  brieki  are  alive  to  this  day  to  tetfify  it ;  therefore  deny 
it  not. 

Henry  VI,  Par*  2,  Act  iv.,  sc.  2. 
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in  their  diaobedi^oe.    The  captiveg,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  were  releasee!  upon  ransom. 

Another  adventure  terminated  less  hapftily,  in  which 
he  attacked  a  quantity  of  matrons  employed  in  celebrating 
the  rites  of  Ceres,  with  similar  views,  but  with  a  very 
different  result.  Armed  only  with  spits  and  the  imple- 
ments of  sacrifice,  they  showed  the  value  of  their  Spartan 
breeding,  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm,  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  marauding  party.  Aristomenes,  beaten 
down  with  their  torches,  was  taken  prisoner.  This 
might  have  been  an  awkward  and  ill-sounding  termination 
to  a  life  of  lofty  adventure:  many  a  hero  has  fallen 
victim  to  female  wiles ;  but  to  be  overcome  and  captured 
in  open  war  by  women  armed  with  spits  and  staves,  is  an 
event  not  to  he  matched  since  the  days  of  the  Amazons, 
either  in  history  or  romance.  The  usual  course  of  events, 
indeed,  was  inverted ;  for  love  was  his  deliverer  from 
the  dangers  in  which  valour  had  involved  him.  Ar- 
chidamia,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  had  been 
previously  enamoured  of  him,  forgot  her  patriotism,  and 
set  him  free. 

The  Arcadians  were  zealous  in  the  Messenian  cause. 
Unhappily  their  prince,  Aristocrates,  proved  treacherous, 
and  took  bribes  from  Sparta  to  betray  his  trust.  '^  For 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  first  example  of  setting 
warlike  prowess  up  to  sale :  prior  to  the  transgression 
of  Laceaaemon,  and  the  treason  of  Aristocrates,  com- 
batants referred  their  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  valour, 
and  the  fortune  which  Providence  should  allot  to  them. 
So  also  did  they  bribe  the  Athenian  generals  at  .^Sgos- 
Potami  :*  but  in  the  end  the  poisoned  shaft  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  It  was  through  Persian  gold,  distributea  at 
Corinth,!  Argos,  Athens,  Thebes,  that  the  victorious 
career  of  ^Lacedesmon  was  stopped  at  its  height,  when, 
the  Athenian  fleet  being  destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of 
Asia  delivered,  Agesilaus  was  compelled  by  the  disturb- 
ances of  Greece  to  lead  home  his  victorious  army.    Thus 

*  We  by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  this 
piece  of  secret  history,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  earlier  authors. 
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did  the  godfl  turn  to  their  own  ruin  the  fraud  which  the 
LacedaemoniaDS  had  devised."*  Ariatocrates  kept  his 
own  counsel,  until  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Megaletaphrus 
(the  great  ditch),  and  then  disseminated  an  opinion 
among  his  countrymen  that  their  position  was  bad,  and 
ofiered  no  means  of  retreat  if  they  were  worsted ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable :  finally,  he 
advised  all  to  betake  themselves  to  flight,  so  soon  as  he 
should  give  the  word.  The  Arcadians  were  steady 
friends  to  the  Messenians,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
itecame  the.  abettors  of  their  prince's  bascnesy,  without 
sharing  his  reward.  They  formed  the  centre  and  left 
wing,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Messenians  may  be 
imagined,  when  two-thirds  of  their  army  at  once  deserted 
them.  To  complete  his  treachery,  Aristocrates  led  the 
flying  troops  through  the  Messenians,  and  threw  them 
into  irretrievable  confusion ;  forgetful  of  the  battle,  they 
betook  themselves  to  expostulation  and  upbraiding  of  their 
treacherous  allies ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  rec^ily  sur- 
rounded and  defeated  them  with  such  slaughter,  that 
from  the  hope  of  becoming  lords  of  their  former  masters, 
they  were  reduced  even  to  despair  of  safety.  Aristomenes 
collected  from  dl  quarters  the  scattered  remnant  of  his 
countrymen,  into  one  new  city  which  he  founded  on 
Mount  £ira. 

By  this  step  they  gave  up  all  their  territory,  except 
a  strip  along  tne  coast  held  by  the  Pylians  and  Metho- 
naeans.  .But  they  were  not  men  to  starve  peaceably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  full  gamers, 

For  why,  the  good  old  rule 
Contented  them ;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep,  who  can : 

and  in  truth  circumstances  fully  justified  them  in  adopting 
this  simple  and  compendious  rule  of  action,  which  tiiey 
followed  with  no  ordinary  success,  carrying  off  com, 
wine,  and  cattle^  equally  from  their  own  country,  now 
occupied  by  Lacedaemonians,  and  from  Laconia;  and 

*  Pausanias,  iv.  17. 
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providing  f(H*  th^  other  wants  witii  the  Tansoms  paid 
for  men  and  moveables  captured  in  their  predatory  ex- 
cursions. At  last  the  Spartans  fomid  out  that  it  was 
worse  than  lost  labour  to  sow,  where  an  enemy  was  to 
reap ;  and  forbade  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  Messenia, 
but  even  of  the  borders  of  Laoonia.  So  great  a  sacrifice 
bespeaks  the  formidable  nature  of  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
duced disturbances,  in  appeasing  which  the  value  of 
TjTia^us  was  again  disj^ayea.  The  measure  was  hi^hlj 
politic,  for  it  compelled  the  Messentans  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  long  and  dangerous  ezcnrnons.  In  one  of 
these  Aristomenes,  being  surprised  by  a  superior  foroe^ 
was  stunned  by  a  Mow,  and  taken,  with  ^fty  of  his 
comrades.  Cruelty  is  almost  the  necessary  consequenoe 
of  injustice ;  and  though  the  Messenians,  and  espe<aally 
Aristomenes,  seem  always  to  have  treated  their  prisoners 
with  humanity,  it  was  resolved  to  insure  future  quiet  by 
sacrificing  a  man  whose  only  crime  was  perseverance  in 
his  country's  cause.  The  Spartans  executed  criminals 
by  throwing  them  into  a  deep  pit,  called  Ceada :  into 
this  Aristomenes  and  his  companions  were  precipitated. 
All,  except  the  hero,  were  killed  b;^  the  fall,  and  he, 
reserved  apparently  for  a  more  dreadful  fate,  retired  to 
the  extremi^  of  the  cavern,  and  for  three  days  sat,  his 
head  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  in  patient  expectation  of  a 
lingering  and  painful  death.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  heard  a  slight  noise,  and  raising  his  head  (his  eyes 
by  this  time  had  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom)  per- 
ceived a  fox  gnawing  the  dead  bodies.  It  might  have 
occurred  to  a  less  ready  wit,  that  where  there  is  an 
entrance  there  may  also  be  a  way  out ;  he  caught  the 
fox,  and  allowing  it  to  follow  its  own  path  without  suf- 
fering it  to  escape,  was  led  along  a  <wk  passage,  ter- 
minating in  a  crevice  ju9t  large  enough  to  admit  die 
animal,  through  which  a  glimmering  of  light  appeared. 
Dismissing  his  guide  uninjured,  he  enlarged  the  opening 
with  his  hands,  and  against  hope  even,  as  well  as 
probability,  stood  once  more  free  to  vindicate  his  country. 
It  was  of  course  supposed  that  a  special  providence,  on 
this  as  on  other  occasions,  guarded  nis  safety ;  and  many. 
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to  ma^ify  the  wonder,  asserted  tbat  an  eagle  interposed 
itself  in  the  fail,  and  bore  him  down  secure  from  all 
harm. 

The  whole  event  was  considered  marvellous:  first, 
such  was  his  lofty  spirit,  and  renown  in  arms,  that  none 
believed  Aristomenes  would  be  taken  alive ;  but  his  return 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  .still  more  amazing, 
and  was  held  to  be  a  manifest  interposition  of  the  Deit^. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  indeed,  refused  to  believe  Jt,  until 
the  total  destruction  of  a  body  of  Corinthians  marching 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  £ira,  ^'convinced  them  that 
Aristomenes,  and  no  other  of  the  Messenians.  had  done 
this." 

After  this  occurrence  he  performed  a  second  time  a 
rite  peculiar  to  the  Messenians,  called  Hecatomphonia ; 
a  sacrifice  ofib«d  to  the  Ithomaean*  Jupiter,  by  such  as 
had  shun  a  hundred  men  in  battle.  He  had  celebrated 
it  for  the  first  time  after  the  battle  at  the  Boar's  Tomb ; 
the  slaughter  of  the  Corinthians  gave  him  a  second  op- 
p(M*tunity ;  and  he  is  siud  to  have  offered  it  yet  a  third 
time.  The  Lacedaemonians  now  concluded  a  truce  for 
forty  days,  that  they  might  go  home,  to  pelebrate  one 
of  their  great  annual  £^tivaLs.  Aristomenes  wanderii^ 
abroad  without  suspicion  during  its  continuance,  was 
seized  by  seven  Cretan  bowmen,  who,  while  the  Spar- 
tans were  feasting,  amused  themselves  by  traversing  the 
country.  Two  ot  them  set  off  to  bear  the  news  to 
Sparta :  the  others  carried  him  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
m  which  a  girl  dwelt,  who,  in  a  dream  in  the  preceding 
ni^ht,  had  seen  a  lion  brought  thither  in  bonds,  and  de- 
prived of  claws,  by  wolves.  She  loosed  it,  the  daws 
returned,  and  it  destroyed  its  captors.  When  Aristo- 
menes was  brought  in,  and  she  heard  his  name,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream  flashed  across  her  mind.  She 
intoxicated  the  soldiers,  and  set  him  free ;  the  treach- 
erous Cretans  fell  an  easy  prey.  In  recompence  for  his 
life,  he  gave  his  preserver  m  marriage  to  his  son  Gorgus. 

*  Ithome  was  a  strong  town  on  Mount  Ithome,  now  y  our- 
haa,  in  which  the  Messenians  made  their  last  stand  in  the 
first  war. 
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Smch  was  the  fortune  of  the  war  for  ten  years.  After 
the  destructive  battle  at  Megaletaphras,  in  the  third  jear, 
when  their  cause  was  ruined  by  the  defection  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, Aristomenes  and  the  seer  Theoclus  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle  concerning  the  iate  of  their  country.  The 
answer  ran  thus — 

i-  When  the  he-goat  shall  bend  to  drink  where  dimpling 

Neda  flows, 
:    Messene's  fate  draws  nigh ;  no  more  can  I  avert  her  woes. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  siege  of  Eira,  the  four- 
teenth of  the  war,  Theoclus,  whue  walking  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  Neda,  observed  a  wild  fig-tree,  which 
in  the  Messenian  tongue  was  called  by  the  same  word 
which  signifies  a  he-goat«  that  had  grown  slanting  out  of 
the  bank,  and  then  just  swept  the  water  with  its  branches. 
He  brought  Aristomenes  to  the  place,  and  they  agreed 
that  the  prophecy  had  received  its  fulfilment,  and  the  hope 
of  the  nation  was  at  an  end.  There  were  certain  objects 
preserved  in  secret,  and  invested  wiA  peculiar  sanctity, 
such  as  the  Palladium  enjoyed  in  Troy.  If  these  were 
lost,  the  fortune  of  Messenia  sunk  with  them  for  ever ; 
if  not,  ancient  oracles  foretold  that  the  Messenians  should 
again  enjoy  their  own.  Believing  that  the  fated  time  had 
arrived,  Aristomenes  buried  secretly  the  mystic  treasure 
in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  part  of  Mount  Ithome ; 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  deities,  who  had  till  then 
supported  them  in  a  righteous  struggle,  would  still  watch 
over  the  mysterious  pledge  of  their  safety.* 

Pausanias  seems  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving that  £ira,  no  less  than  Troy,  owed  its  ruin  to  a 
woman.  A  herdsman,  belonging  to  Emperamus,  a 
Spartan   of  distinction,  had  fled  from  his  master,  and 

*  When  the  Messenians  were  restored  by  Epaminondas, 
the  locality  of  this  deposit  was  indicated  by  a  dream.  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  tin  plate  beaten  thin,  and  folded 
into  the  shape  of  a  book,  upon  which  were  ennaved  the 
rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.— J^tuMtnuis^ 
iv.  26. 
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liTed  near  the  river  Neda.  He  ffained  the  affectioDi  of 
a  MesBenian  womaD,  who  dwelt  widioat  the  walla  of 
Eire,  and  used  to  visit  her  when  her  husband  was  on 
guard.  One  night,  the  husband's  sudden  return  com- 
pelled him  to  conceal  himself:  a  storm  of  extraordinary 
violence  bad  caused  the  guard  to  disperse,  trusting  that 
the  inclement  season  would  keep  the  Lacedsnnonians 
quiet,  and  aware  that  Aristomenes  could  not  so  the 
rounds,  according  to  his  custom,  since  ,he  was  lymg  ill 
of  a  recent  wound.  The  herdsman  listened  ;to  this  ac- 
count, and  perceived  that  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity 
ihr  making  his  peace,  and  even  securing  reward.  H!e 
hastened  to  Emperamus,  his  master,  who  was  in  command 
at  the  camp,  narrated  what  had  happened,  and  conducted 
the  army  to  the  assault.  The  way  was  difficult,  and  the 
night  terrible,  but  they  surmounted  these  impediments, 
and  entered  the  town  before  the  alarm  was  given.  Taken 
by  snrjirise,  its  devoted  inhabitants  still  acted  up  to  the 
reputation  they  had  so  deservedly  acquired.  Aristomenes 
aiui  Theoclus,  aware  that  Messenia  at  length  must  fall, 
yet  conceded  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  and  roused  the 
oourage  of  tiieir  comrades  to  desperation  :  even  the  wo- 
men showed  that  they  preferred  death  to  captivity,  and 
excited  the  men  to  higher  daring  by  the  participation  ot 
their  danger.  The  night  passed  without  advantage  to 
either  paity,  but  at  day-break  the  nun  poured  down  in 
8till  greater  fury,  and  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  Messe- 
nians ;  and  the  lightning  flashing'  from  the  left,  an  evil 
omen,  at  once  blinded  &em  and  depressed  then*  spirits, 
while  to  the  Spartans  it  came  from  the  right,  and  was 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  success.  The  latter  too 
were  fiur  superior  in  number ;  but  since  they  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  in  the  narrow  streets, 
their  general  sent  back  a  part  to  the  camp  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh themselves,  with  orders  to  return  in  the  evening,  to 
relieve  that  division  which  remained.  Pressed  thus  con- 
iiuually  by  fresh  foes,  the  wretched  Messenians  yet  pro- 
tracted the  struggle.  Three  days  and  three  nights  they 
maintained  an  unceasing  fight;  at  the  end  of  these, 
watching,  and  cold,  and  wet,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  had 
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exhausted  theif  strength.  Then  Theodus  addressed 
Aristomenes:  <<  Why  do  we  still  maintain  this  fruitless 
labour  ?  The  decree  has  gone  forth  that  Messene  must 
fall :  that  which  we  now  see  was  foretold  to  us  long  since 
by  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  and  the  fig-tree  lately  warned 
us  that  the  time  was  at  hand.  God  grants  to  me  a  com-^ 
mon  end  with  my  country :  it  is  your .  part  to  preserve 
the  Messenians  and  yourself."  He  rushed  among  the 
enemy,  exclaiming,  '^  Ye  shall  not  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Messenians  for  ever ! "  and,  sated  with 
slaughter,  fell  surrounded  by  the  victims  of  his  despair* 
Aristomenes  collected  the  survivors  into  a  close  column, 
in  the  centre  of  whidh  he  placed  their  wives  and  dxildren, 
and  statiottine  himself  with  his  chosen  band  at  their  head^ 
motioned  wim  his  spear  to  the  enemy  to  allow  them  a 
free  passage  ;  which  the  Spartans  granted,  rather  than 
exasperate  their  well-tried  intrepidity  to  frenzy.  They 
found  a  hospitable  and  friendly  reception  in  Arcadia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  supplied  their  wants,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  assigned  to  them  a  portion  of  their  lands; 
but  the  ardent  spirit  of  Aristomenes  could  not  brook  a 
quiet  submission.  Selecting  five  hundred  men,  the 
flower  of  his  army,  he  asked  S  they  were  prepared  to  die 
with  him  in  their  country's  behalf;  and  having  recdved 
their  hearty  concurrence,  proposed  a  scheme  for  sur- 
prising Sparta,  and  holding  it  as  a  pledge  for  their  own 
restoration.  Three  hundred  Arcadians  volunteered  to 
join  him  ;  but  their  hopes  were  frustrated  a  second  time 
by]^the  traitor  Aristocrates.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  was  detected,  and  his  former  villany  being  at  the 
same  time  revealed,  the  Arcadians,  in  just  an^er,  stoned 
him  to  death.  The  Messenians,  exhorted  to  join  in  the 
punishment,  looked  to  Aristomenes,  who  sat  weeping, 
and  in  imitation  of  their  beloved  leader,  abstained  from 
sharing  in  a  merited  revenge.  Tender  by  nature  must 
have  been  the  heart  of  one,  who,  after  having  slain  three 
hundred  men  with  his  own  hand,  could  yet  weep  over 
the  deserved  punishment  of  an  old  companion  in  arms ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  contrast  the  staunch  patriotism  of 
the  Messenians,  still  tempered  by  moderation  and  mercy, 
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with  the  savage  and  wanton  cruelties  acted  by  the  po- 
lished Greeks  of  later  ages. 

The  Pylians  and  Methonseans,  who  had  preserved 
their  navy,  invited  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  join 
them,  and  seek  a  settlement  in  some  foreign  land.  Aris* 
tomenes  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  command ;  he 
would  never  cease,  he  sdd,  to  war  against  the  LaoedaB- 
monians,  and  well  knew  that  he  should  ever  be  the  cause 
of  some  evil  to  them.  His  son  Gorgus,  and  Manticlus, 
son  of  Theoclus,  supplied  his  place.  Ere  they  had  re- 
solved on  their  course,  Anaxilas,  prince  of  fthegium, 
sent  to  invite  their  co-operation  in  a  war  against  the 
Zanclaeans,  promising,  in  case  of  success,  to  assign  to 
them  that  wealthy  city.  Zancle  soon  fell  before  their 
joint  efforts.  Anaxilas  wished  to  slay  the  male  citizens^ 
and  reduce  their  families  to  slavery ;  but  the  Messenians 
had  learnt  pity  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  deprecated 
being  made  the  instruments  of  inflicting  upon  otners  the 
miseries  which  they  themselves  deplored.  Interchang- 
ing oaths  of  fidelitv  with  the  inhabitants,  they  dwelt  in 
union  with  them  m  the  city,  to  which,  in  memory  of 
their  beloved  country,  they  gave  the  name  of  Messene, 
which  it  bears  to  this  day,  under  the  slightly  altered 
form  of  Messina.*  • 

Shortly  after  their  departure,  Damasetus,  king  of 
lalvsus,  in  Rhodes,  inquiring  at  Delphi  where  he  should 
seek  a  wife,  was  directed  to  choose  the  daughter  of  the 
best  of  the  Grecians.  He  hesitated  not  to  fix  on  Aristo- 
menes,  and  took  his  youngest  and  only  unmarried  child. 
The  warrior  passed  with  her  into  Rhodes,  and  died  soon 

*  We  have  retained  this  story  in  the  text  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  regret  being  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  entirely 
fflJse.  It  has  ^n  shown  by  Bentley  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  is  tacitly  rejected  by  Clin- 
ton. Zancle  was  taken  by  the  Samians,  b.c.  494,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium ;  who  afterwards 
expelled  the  Samians,  and  filling  the  city  with  men  of  va- 
rious nations,  called  it  Messene,  being  himself  of  Messeniau 
descent. 

VOL.  I.  i> 
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after,  ungratified  in  his  wish  of  striking  another  blow  at 
Lacedaemon.  He  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  monu- 
ment, and  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Rhodes,  and  by  his 
grateful  countrymen. 

Such  of  the  Messenians  as  remained  on  the  land  were 
consigned  to  the  miserable  class  of  Helots.  But  even  in 
this  degraded  state  they  were  still  a  source  of  trouble  to 
their  masters  ;  and  at  last  revolting,  made  so  obstinate  a 
defence,  that  they  obtained  permission  to  depart  unarmed , 
and  were  settled  by  the  Athenians  at  Nau]^ctus,  on  die 
Corinthian  gulf.  Two  centuries  after  thehr  subjection, 
Epaminondas  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
people,  and  re-established  them  in  possession]  of  their 
country,  in  a  new  city,  named  Messene,  built  under  his 
patronage,  on  Mount  Ithome.  Thus  ancient  oracles 
were  fiilfilled,  the  tutelary  deities  preserved  their  trust, 
and  the  dying  prophecy  of  Theodus  was  accomplished. 

The  annals  of  the  mrman  conq[uest  of  England  intro- 
duce us  to  a  fit  companion  for  Aristomenes,  in  respect  of 
similarity  of  fortunes,  as  well  as  character.  Herewaid 
le  Wake,  a  youth  of  noble  Saxon  family,  while  yet  a  boy 
was  distinguished  for  strength  and  turbulence  of  character : 
so  rough  was  he  in  play,  that  his  hand  was  against  every 
one,  and  every  one's  hand  a^nst  him ;  and  so  impatient 
of  superiority,  that  if  the  pnze  of  wrestling,  or  their  other 
games,  was  awarded  to  another,  he  would  assert  his  own 
title  by  the  cogent  ar^ment  of  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
His  father's  love  of  quiet  seems  to  have  been  greater  than 
his  parental  affection,  for  he  took  upon  himself  the  task 
of  ridding  the  neighbouriiood  of  his  troublesome  son,  and 
set  forth  so  ably  his  violences  a^inst  others,  and  certain 
boyish  imnertinences  committed  ajsainst  himself,  that  he 
obtained  from  Edward  the  Confessor  an  cutler  for  his 
banishment.  Hereward  went  to  Northumberland,  and 
thence  travelling  to  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  Flanders,  he 
distinguished  himself  everywhere  so  highly,  for  daring, 
skill  in  arms,  and  success  in  extricating  nimself  from  4iie 
greatest  dangers,  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  his  courage 
or  his  good  lortune  were  the  more  admirable.  His  fiime, 
won  in  many  a  conflict,  and  confirmed  even  by  the  report 
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of  his  enemies,  was  not  Icmg  in  reaching  England ;  and 
80  entireiy  changed  tlie  temper  of  father,  mother,  rela- 
tions, and  friends,  that  the  worthy  abbot  of  Croyland, 
from  whom  our  narratiye  is  taken,  can  only  account  for 
tiie  sudden  coayenkm  of  so  much  ill  will  into  sui^  vio- 
lent affection,  by  attributing  it  to  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence. 

During  his  abode  in  Flanders,  he  receiTcd  news  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  of  his  fiather's  death,  and  the  bestowal 
of  hb  inheritance  upon  a  Norman,  who  insidted  and  op- 
pressed his  widowed  mother.  Hastening  to  avenge  h^, 
he  quickly  expelled  the  spnier ;  and  th^  remembering 
that  he  was  no  knight  himself,  though  knights  were  now 
under  his  command,  he  recaved  the  order  from  his  uncle 
the  Abbot  of  Pet(»*borough.  For  the  English  consi- 
dered the  investiture  as  a  religioas  ceremony,  and  who* 
ever  underwent  it  confessed  himself^  received  absolution, 
and  spent  the  eve  of  his  consecration  in  prayer  in  the 
churcii.  In  the  morning,  after  hearing  mass,  he  offered 
his  sword  u^on  the  altar ;  and  after  the  gospel  had  been 
read  the,  pnest  blessed  the  weapon,  and  completed  the 
ceremony  dt  laying  it  upon  his  moulder.  But  the  Nor- 
mans, who  looked  upon  the  order  as  exdusively  military, 
held  in  abomination  this  method  of  receiving  it.* 

A  body  of  noble  Saxons,  who,  like  Hereward,  had  been 
expelled  &om  their  inheritances,  or  driven  by  maltreat^ 
ment  into  rebellion,  oociq^ied  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a  tract 
then  environed  by  morasses,  which  now  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  admizably  fitted  to  be  a  ipbce  of  refuge 
mm  a  more  powerfiil  but  less  active  enemy.  They 
diose  Hereward  for  their  lead^,  and  he  justified  their 
ppeferenee  and  his  own  reputation  by  a  series  of  exploits, 

*  Ingulph,  Hist  Croyland.  In  later  limeB  the  ceremony 
seems  to  have  been  universally  religious :— see,  for  example, 
the  dubbing  of  Don  Quixote.  We  cannot  doubt,  however, 
but  that  Ingulph  knew  the  practice  of  his  own  times.  Pro- 
bably the  Normans,  whose  conversion  to  Christinnity  was 
not  of  very  old  standing,  still  retained  a  flavour  of  hea- 
thenism* 

D  2 
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whicli  continued  long  after  to  be  favourite  subjects  of  the 
popular  ballads ;  for  the  preservation  of  some  of  which 
posterity  would  have  owned  a  much  greater  obligation  to 
Ingulph,  than  for  the  minute  details  connected  with  the 
monastery  of  Croyknd,  which  he  has  thought  it  more 
important  to  preserve. 

Upon  his  uncle's  death  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  was 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  upon  a  Norman,  by  name 
Thorold,  to  Hereward's  great  aispleasure.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Danes,  who  then  infested  the  eastern  coast, 
he  resolved  to  disturb  the  temporal  enjoyments  at  least  of 
the  intruder.  Let  the  Monk  of  Peterborough  tell  his 
own  melancholy  history. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  above-mentioned  day, 
came  the  aforesaid  evil  doers,  with  many  ships  ;*  but  the 
monks  and  their  men  shut  the  gates,  and  bestirred  them- 
selves manfully  in  their  defence  from  above,  so  that  the 
battie  waxed  very  sore  at  the  gate  called  Bulehithe.f 
Then  Hereward  and  his  comrades,  seeing  they  could  by 
no  means  gain  the  mastery,  and  force  entrance,  set  fire 
to  the  houses  near  the  gate,  and  so  made  passage  by 
burning ;  also,  they  consumed  all  the  offices  of  the  monks, 
save  the  church  and  one  house.  Yet  the  monks  met  them, 
and  besought  that  they  would  not  do  this  evil ;  but  they 
listened  not,  and  went  armed  into  the  church,  and  would 
have  carried  away  the  great  crucifix,  but  tiiey  could  not. 
Nevertheless  they  took  from  its  head  a  golden  crown  set 
with  jewels,  and  a  stool,  also  made  of  pure  gold  and 
jewels,  from  under  its  feet ;  also  two  golden  reliquaries, 
and  nine  made  of  silver,  fashioned  wil£  gold  and  jewels, 
and  twelve  crosses,  some  made  of  gold,  others  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  jewels.     Nor  did  this  content  them, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  physical  changes  of  the 
island;  the  formidable  swamps  above  mentioned  are  now 
converted  into  the  richest  land  in  England,  and  we  doubt 
whether  Peterborough,  or  Lincoln,  then  a  centre  of  trade 
and  commerce,  be  now  accessible  to  any  vessel  more  dignified 
than  a  coal-barge  or  an  eight-oared  cutter. 

t  "  Now  (A.D.  1692)  Bulldyke  Gate,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  monasteiy.''— Gt&8o;i'«  Saxon  Chronicle, 
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but  they  went  up  into  the  tower,  and  took  thence  a  great 
table  made  entirely  of  gold  and  gems  and  siiyer,  wnich 
tlie  monks  had  hidden  there,  which  used  to  stand  before 
the  altar ;  and  they  took  such  a  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
yer  in  articles  of  all  sorts,  books,  and  ornaments,  as  can 
neither  be  told  nor  yalued.  All  these  were  of  the  best 
Wiality,  nor  did  the  like  of  them  remain  in  England. 
Yet  they  said  that  out  of  fealty  to  the  church  they  did 
thus,  and  that  the  Danes  would  preserye  those  yaluables 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  better  than  the  Normans.  And, 
indeed,  Hereward  himself  was  of  a  monastic  order,  and 
therefore  they  put  some  trust  in  him,  and  he  afterwards 
made  oath  that  he  had  done  this  from  good  motiyes,  because 
he  thought  they  should  conquer  King  William,  and  them- 
selves possess  the  land. 

^^So  it  came  to  pass  that  nothing  that  .was  taken  away 
was  eyer  restored,  and  the  monastery,  which  had  been  so 
rich,  was  now  reduced  to  poverty.  And  from  that  day 
nothing  was  ever  added  or  restored  to  it,  but  its  wealth 
continually  diminished.  Since  Abbot  Thorold  himself 
not  only  added  nothing,  but  dispersed  its  compact  estates 
among  his  kinsmen  and  the  knights  that  came  with 
him."* 

The  Abbot  gaye  away  sixty-two  kniehfs*  fees  (feoda) 
upon  tenure  of  military  service.  Not  long  after,  being 
naturally  anxious  to  dislodge  ^  formidable  an  enemy,  he 
summoned  his  friends  and  vassals  to  drive  Hereward  from 
the  vicinity.  Ivo  Tailboys,  a  Norman  baron,  to  whom 
the  Conqueror  had  granted  the  district  of  Hoyland,  or 
Holland,  in  Lincolnshire,  still  known  by  the  latter  name, 
entered  the  woods  at  the  head  of  his  troops :  the  Abbot, 
with  other  dignitaries,  kept  warily  on  the  outside ;  but 
while  Ivo  entered  upon  the  right,  Hereward  darted  round 
upon  the  left,  carried  off  the  Abbot  and  his  companions, 
and  made  them  pay  a  ransom  of  three  thousana  marks. 
At  length  William  in  person  brought  a  powerful  army 
against  him,  beleaguered  the  island  closely  by  land  and 
water,  and,  atyast  expense,  proceeded  to  make  causeways 

*  Hugo  Candidas. 
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aeroflfi  the  manlies,  by  which  his  pontion  was  defended. 
Ivo  Tallboys  was  a  great  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  he 
preyailed  upon  the  king  to  try  its  efficacy.  As  the 
causeway  proceeded,  therefore,  a  witch  was  kept  in  ad- 
vance, in  a  wooden  turret^  to  fulminate  her  incantations 
against  the  enemy :  but  the  farce  soon  met  widi  a  tragical 
conclusion,  for  Hereward,  watching  his  time  when  the  sd- 
diers  and  wwkmen  had  gone  somewhat  forward,  made  a 
drcuit,  and  l^  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  upon  Ih^  flank, 
involved  soldiers,  witch,  imd  works,  in  one  common  ruin. 
But  the  odds  were  overwhelming,  and  at  last  the  Saxons 
were  compiled  to  submit.  The  other  chiefs,  including 
some  of  the  most  noble  of  the  land,  sunendcared  to  the 
conqueror's  mercy,  and  suffered  death,  mutilation,  or  fine, 
according  to  the  sense  entertained  by  him  of  their  guilt. 
Hereward  akme,  by  his  superior  gallantry  and  conduct, 
provided  for  the  escape  of  nis  followers  and  himself  and 
was  ultimately  rewarded  §of  his  valour  and  perseverance, 
by  bemg  admitted  to  favour,  and  remstated  in  his  pater- 
nal estates.  He  finished  his  days  in  peace,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  Cropland  Abbey. 

But  British  history  (»fers  uiother  character  to  our  no- 
tice, who  bears  perhaps  a  nearer  personal  resemblance  to 
Aristom^ies,  aluKvugh  both  his  own  &teand  the  issue  of 
the  straggle  in  which  he  engi^ed  were  diflSerent, — Wal- 
lace, the  earliest,  the  stoutest,  and  the  most  fondly  re- 
membered champiea  of  Scottish  independence:  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  and  magnified  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  with  an  a£^tion  not  inferior  to 
that  whidi  led  the  Messenians  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
their  departed  hero.  The  fame  of  both  rests  chiefly 
upon  tradition,  for  the  earliest  Scottish  author  who  gives 
the  history  of  Wallace  wrote  more  than  a  centurjr  after 
his  death,  and  the  notices  of  his  exploits  in  the  EngUsk 
chroniclers  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  impos- 
sible therefore  accurately  to  depict  his  character,  or  to 
draw  the  line  mimitely  between  truth  and  fiction.  We 
see  a  form  of  commanding  and  colossal  proportions,  but 
we  see  it  dimlj,  and  the  features  must  be  nlled  up  irom 
our  own  imagmations :  but  we  may  at  least  trace  indom- 
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itable  courage,  constBDcy,  and  patriotism ;  and  if  these 
lo%  qualities  were  sametimes  sullied  by  ferocity,  yet,  in 
justification  of  the  sympathy  and  interest  which  his  ca- 
reer excites,  we  miry  plead  not  only  the  character  of  the 
age,  and  the  sufferings  endured  lly  Scotland  under  the 
English  yoke,  but  the  exacerbation  of  temper  which  must 
necessarily  arise  from  a  life  of  constant  hardship  and  dan- 
ger. Hunted  continually  from  morass  to  fin'est,  denied 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  dependent  upon  his 
own  right  hand  for  the  secnrity  which  was  to  be  found 
only  in  the  death  of  his  pursuers,  it  is  rather  matter  for  re- 
gret, than  for  stern  censure,  if  tn  the  hour  of  victory  the 
caJl  of  mercy  was  unheeded.  And  in  iurther  extenua- 
tion we  may  add,  that  to  control  the  excesses  of  his  fol- 
lowers does  not  seem  always  to  have  been  in  the  power 
even  when  it  was  in  the  wish  of  their  chief;  and  that  it 
is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  na- 
tional enmity  which  long  pevailed,  to  conjecture  that 
the  blind  minstrel,  who  is  his  principal  biographer,  con- 
sulted the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  hirers  no  less 
by  exaegcnating  the  deeds  of  vengeance  acted  by  his 
hero,  than  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  almost  super- 
human might. 

It  is  amamat  to  note  how  party  spirit  has  biassed  the 
view  taken  of  his  origin  and  motives.  The  English  wri- 
ters speak  of  him  slightmglv,  without  notice  of  the  ex- 
tTBorainary  aualities  ascribed  to  hhn,  as  a  common  robber, 
who  having  oy  degrees  collected  round  him  a  large  band 
of  desperate  men,  was  emboldened  to  attack  and  plunder 
the  suite  of  Ormesby,  chief  justiciary  of  Scotland.  Com- 
pare this  wilJi  the  account  given  by  Bower,*  in  whose 
eyes,  it  is  but  fur  to  say,  the  having  fought  stoutly  in 
defence  of  Scotland  was  cloak  enough  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  offences. 

"  In  the  same  year  (1297)  that  famous  warrior  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  the  hammer  and  the  scourge  of  the  Eng- 
lish, son  of  a  noble  knight  of  the  same  naipe,  lifted  up 

*  Bower  condnned  the  ScotichroxBCQn  of  Fordtm.  The 
whole  work  is  usoally  quoted  imder  the  latter  name. 
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his  head ;  and  when  he  saw  the  affliction  of  his  nation^ 
and  the  goods  of  the  Scots  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  his  heart  pined  and  was  sore  afflicted. 
For  he  was  tall  of  stature,  gigantic  in  body,  of  calm  as- 
pect, and  cheerful  countenance,  broad  shouldered,  big 
boned,  pro^rtionatelv  corpulent,  pleasant,  yet  stem  to 
behold,  thick  loined,  powerful  of  limb,  a  most  stout 
champion,  and  very  strong,  and  well  knit  in  all  his  joints. 
Moreover  the  Most  High  had  so  distinguished  him  by  a 
certain  prepossessing  mirthfiilness,  had  so  graced  with  some 
heavenly  gift  both  his  deeds  and  words,  that  by  his  mere 
aspect  he  disposed  the  hearts  of  all  true  Scots  to  lojtre 
him.  And  no  wonder,^  for  he  was  most  generous,  in 
judgment  most  just,  in  ministering  comfort  most  patient, 
in  council  most  wise,  in  sufferance  most  enduring,  in 
speech  most  eloquent :  above  all  things  hostile  to  lies  and 
filsehood,  and  abhorrent  of  treachery :  wherefore  the 
Lord  was  with  him,  through  whom  he  was  in  all  things 
prosperous,  venerating  the  church,  revering  churchmen, 
supporting  the  poor  and  widowed,  cherishing  orphans, 
raising  the  oppressed,  lying  in  wait  for  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, and  without  reward  inflicting  deserved  punishment 
upon  them.*' 

The  following  extract  comprises  such  particulars  of  his 
early  career  as  seem  entitied  to  historical  credit.  *^  At 
this  time  (1297),  and  out  of  this  middle  class  of  the  lesser 
barons,  arose  an  extraordinary  individual,  who  was  at  first 
driven  into  the  field  by  intolerable  injury  and  despair,  and 
who  in  a  short  period  of  time,  in  the  reconquest  of  his  native 
country,  developed  a  character  which  may  without  ex- 
aggeration be  termed  heroic.  This  was  William  Wal- 
lace, or  Walays,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace, 
of  Ellersley,  near  Paisley,  a  simple  knight,  whose  family 
w^as  ancient,  but  neither  rich  nor  noble.  In  those  days 
bodily  strength  and  knightly  prowess  were  of  the  highest 
consequence  in  commanding  respect  and  ensuring  success. 
W^allace  ha4  an  iron  frame.  His  make,  as  he  grew  up  to 
manhood,  approached  almost  to  the  gigantic,  and  his  per- 
sonal strength  was  superior  to  the  common  run  of  even 
the  strongest  men.     His  passions  were  hasty  and  violent ; 
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a  strong  hatred  to  the  English,  who  now  insolently  lorded 
it  over  Scotland,  began  to  show  itself  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life ;  and  this  aversion  was  fostered  in  the 
youth  by  an  unde,  a  priest,  who,  deploring  the  calami- 
ties of  his  country,  was  never  weary  ef  extolling  the 
sweets  of  liberty  and  the  miseries  of  dependence. 

**  The  intrepid  temper  of  Wallace  appears  first  to  have 
shown  itself  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  English  officers, 
who  insulted  him.  Provoked  by  his  taunts,  Wallace, 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
to  him  the  same  as  to  many  others,  who  at  this  time  pre* 
ferred  a  life  of  dangerous  n^edom  to  the  indulgence  and 
security  of  submission.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
banished  his  home,  and  driven  to  seek  his  safety  in  the 
wilds  and  fastnesses  of  his  country.  It  was  here  that  he 
collected  by  degrees  a  little  band,  composed  at  first  of  a 
few  brave  men  of  desperate  fortunes  wno  had  forsworn 
their  vassalage  to  their  lords,  and  refused  submission  to 
Edward,  and  who  at  first  carried  on  that  predatory  war- 
fare against  the  English,  to  which  they  were  impelled 
as  well  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  and  the  necessity  of 
subsistence,  as  by  the  love  of  liberty.  These  men  chose 
Wallace  for  their  chief.  Superior  rank,  for  as  yet  none 
of  the  nobility  or  barons  had  joined  them,  his  uncommon 
courage  and  personal  strength,  and  his  unconquerable 
thirst  of  vengeance  against  the  English,  naturally  in- 
fluenced their  choice,  and  the  result  proved  how  well  it 
had  fallen.  His  plans  were  laid  with  so  much  judg- 
ment, that  in  his  first  attacks  i^ainst  strangling  parties 
of  the  English,  he  was  generally  successful ;  and  if  sur- 

Erised  by  unexpected  numbers,  his  superior  strength  and 
ravery,  and  the  noble  ardour  with  which  he  inspired  his 
followers,  enabled  them  to  overpower  every  effort  which 
was  made  against  them. 

*^  To  him  these  early  and  desultory  excursions  against 
the  enemy  were  highly  useful ;  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  strongest  passes  of  his  country,  and  acquired 
habits  of  command  over  men  of  fierce  and  turbulent 
spirits.     To  them  the  advantage  was  reciprocal,  for  they 

D  3 
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began  gradually  to  feel  an  undoubling  confidence  in  their 
leader ;  they  were  accustomed  to  rapid  marches,  to  en- 
dure fatigue  and  privation,  to  be  on  tneir  guard  against 
surprise,  to  feel  the  effscts  of  discipline  and  obedience, 
ana  by  the  successes  which  these  ensured,  to  regard  wi<ji 
contempt  the  nation  by  whom  they  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  overcome. 

'<  The  consequences  of  these  partial  advaataees  over 
the  enemy  were  soon  seen.  At  first  few  had  dared  to 
unite  themselyes  to  so  desperate  a  band.  But  confidence 
came  with  success,  and  numbers  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  revolt.  The  continued  oppressions  of  ike  English, 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and  even  the  romantic  and  perilous 
nature  of  the  underi;aking  recruited  the  ranks  of  W  allace, 
and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Scottish 
exiles."* 

About  this  time  he  was  joined  by  Sir  WUliam  Douglas 
at  the  head  of  all  his  vassals.  A  series  of  brilliant 
successes  followed  the  union  of  their  little  anmes :  and 
such  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind,  that 
when  their  united  strength  broke  in  upon  the  West  of 
Scotland,  they  were  joined  by  some  of  tne  most  powerfiil 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  among  whom  we  find  the  Steward  of 
Scotland,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  his  brother, 
and  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 

Such  is  the  outset  of  Wallace's  career,  so  far  as  it  is 
matter  of  authentic  history.  His  biographer,  Blind 
Harry,  cacries  him  through  a  great  number  of  adventures 
before  this  period ;  but  ^y  possess  so  little  of  interest 
or  poetical  merit,  and  are  written  in  such  antiquated 
language,  that  the  reader  would  probably  derive  little 
pleasure  from  them.  Th^  connst  chiefly  of  rencontres 
with  the  English  soldiery ;  enterprising  attacks  upon  the 
strongholds  scattered  'throughout  Scotland,  and  the 
various  events  of  a  desultory  and  almost  predatory  w«r- 
iiare,  in  all  which  his  knightly  prowess  and  sagacity  are 
represented  as  compensating  for  inferiority  in  numbers, 
and  as  extricating  his  followers  and  himself  even  in  the 

*  Tytler,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
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extremity  of  danger.    The   foUowing  i^pedmenB  will 
probably  be  si^ldent 

The  first  relates  to  the  surprisal  of  Dimbarton  Castle. 
Wallace,  entering  the  town,  found  the  captain  and  part 
of  fak  garrison  drinking,  and  Inragging  of  what  they  would 
do  if  the  rebel  leader  and  his  men  were  within  reach. 

When  Wallace  heard  Ae  Southron  made  tic  din. 

He  garred  all  hide,  and  him  aboK  went  in ; 

The  laye^  remaaied,  to  haar  of  tfteir  tidums,^ 

He  salnit  them  wiHi  stnnty  oooBteBanoe. 

"Fellows,''  he  said,  <<  sen  I  oomelast  fira  hame 

In  trayail  I  was  our  land,  and  mmmth  fiune. 

Fra  south  Ireland  I  oome  in  this  countree, 

The  new  conquest  of  Scotland  fbr  to  see. 

Part  of  your  drink,  or  some  good  woidd  I  have." 

The  cap^dn  then  a  direwish  answer  him  gave ; 

**  Thou  seemest  a  Scot  milikely,  us  to  spy ; 

Thou  may  be  sae  of  Widlace  company. 

Contrar  oar  king  he  is  risen  again. 

The  land  of  Fife  he  has  tademyt  in  pla3rne.<' 

Thou  sail  here  Inde,  while  we  wit  how  it  be; 

Be  thou  of  his,  thou  sail  be  hanged  on  lugh." 

Wallace  then  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stand. 

His  noble  sword  he  gripmt  soon  in  hand ; 

Athwart  his  &oe  drew  that  captain  in  tene,*^ 

Strake  all  away  that  stood  abowne  his  eyne ; 

Ane  otfair  bndlUy  in  te  breast  he  bare, 

Bjuth  brawn  and  bayn,«  the  barly  blade  through  share  ; 

The  lave  rushed  up  to  Wallace  m  great  ire ; 

The'third  he  felled  full  fiercely  in  Ihe  fire. 

Stenyn  of  Ireland  and  Kerle,  in  that  thrang, 

Kepyt  na  cherge,  but  entred  them  anaang ; 

And  othir  more  Ibat  to  the  door  can  press : 

Whole  they  saw  him,  Ihere  could  no  man  them  cess/ 

The  Southron  men  fall  soon  were  brought  to  dead. 

The  following  extract  is  of  a  more  romantic  character. 
Wallace,  being  closely  pursued  by  the  English,  had,  in  a 
mingled  fit  of  anger  and  suspicion,  struck  off  the  head  of 

*  Remainder.        *>  Tidings.        ^  Recovered  entirely. 
*  In  anger.  «  Bone.  '  Stop. 
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one  of  his  followers,  by  name  Fawdoun.  At  nieht,  when 
he  and  his  men  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tower,  they  heard 
a  horn  blown  at  hand.  Two  of  them  went  out  to  see 
what  the  cause  might  be ;  they  did  not  return,  and  the 
horn  was  again  heard  louder  than  before.  Two  more 
were  sent,  and  so,  till  Wallace  was  left  alone. 

When  he  alane  Wallace  was  leavit  there. 

The  awfull  blast  abounded  mickle  mair. 

Then  trowed  he  they  had  his  lodging  seen ; 

His  sword  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen, 

Synes  forth  he  went  whereat  he  heard  the  horn. 

Without  the  door  Fawdonn  was  them  befom, 

As  till  his  sight,  his  awn  head  in  his  hand. 

A  cross  he  made,  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace-in  the  head  he  swaket^  there ; 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt*  it  by  the  hair,   . 

Syne  out  again  at  him  he  couth  J  it  cast ; 

Intil  his  heart  he  greatly  was  aghast 

Eight  well  he  trowed  that  was  no  sprite  of  man. 

It  was  some  devil,  that  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  waill^  there  lon^r  for  to  byde. 

Up  through  the  hall  thus  wight  Wallace  can  glide. 

Till  a  close  stair :  the  boards  rave  in  twain. 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn.^ 

Up  the  water  suddenly  he  couth  fare ; 

A^in  he  blent"  what  perance  he  saw  there. 

Him  thought  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  hngly  sir ; 

That  haill  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  then  no  longer  would  he  stand. 

Of  his  gude  men  full  great  merveill  had  he, 

How  they  were  lost  through  his  fell  fantasy. 

In  the  sprinff  of  1297  his  career  of  victory  was  checked 
at  Irvine,  oy  me  dissensions  and  desertion  of  his  army  ; 
but  the  cloud  soon  passed  away,  for  in  the  autumn  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Dundee,  from  which  he  was 
recalled  by  the  approach  of  the  English,  under  the  cona- 

8  Then.  ^  Cast  forcibly.  *  Caught. 

J  Could.  ^  Knew  of  no  advantage. 

I  Abiding  place.  ™  Glanced. 
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mand  of  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Wallace  determined 
to  await  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
Stirling,  where  the  river  could  be  crossed  only  by  a 
narrow  and  inconvenient  bridge,  that  scarce  admitted  the 
passage  of  two  horsemen  together.  The  Scottish  army 
consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  horse  ;  the  English,  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  one 
thousand  horse. 

Surrey  was  probably  aware  of  the  strong  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scots,  and  the  danger  of  passing  the  bridge 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  for  he  despatched  two  friars  to  pro- 
pose terms  to  Wallace.  "  That  robber,"  says  Hemmg- 
ford,  "  replied,  *  Tell  your  fellows,  that  we  come  not 
hither  for  the  benefit  of  peace,  but  are  prepared  for  battle, 
to  ayenge  and  to  free  our  kingdom.  Let  diem,  there- 
tore,  come  up  when  they  will,  and  they  shall  find  us 
ready  to  meet  them  beard  to  beard.'  And  when  these 
tidings  came  to  our  men,  they  that  were  hot-headed  said, 
'Let  us  go  up  against  them,  for  these  are  but  threats.' 
But  the  wiser  part  added,  *  We  may  not  yet  advance, 
until  we  have  well  reflected  what  counsel  to  pursue.' 
Then  said  that  stout  knight,  Sir  Kichard  Lundy,  who  had 
surrendered  to  us  at  Irvine,*  *  My  lords,  if  it  shall  be  that 
we  ascend  the  bridge,  we  are  dead  men.  For  we  can 
only  pass  by  two  and  two,  and  the  enemy  are  on  our 
flank,  and  when  they  please,  will  form  in  line  and  charge 
us.  But  not  far  off  there  is  a  ford  where  sixty  men  can 
cross  at  once.  Now  then  give  me  five  hundred  horse 
and  a  small  body  of  foot ;  and  we  will  make  a  circuit  in 
the  enemy's  rear  and  overthrow  him:  and  meanwhile 
you.  Lord  Earl,  and  your  company  will  pass  the  bridge 
in  safety.'  But  they  would  not  abide  by  his  good  counsel , 
saying  that  it  was  unsafe  to  separate.  So  being  divided  in 
opinion,  some  cried  out  to  pass  the  bridge,  otliers  the 
contrary.  Among  whom  Cressingham,  the  king's 
treasurer,  a  proud  man  and  a  child  of  perdition,  said,  *  It 
is  not  well,  my  Lord  Earl,  to  put  off^this  matter  farther, 

♦  A  town  in  Ayrshire,  where  many  of  tte  insurgents  had 
submitted  a  short  time  before. 
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and  to  spend  the  king's  money  in  vain.  Rather  let  us 
march  up,  and  do  our  devoir  as  we  are  bound.'  The  earl, 
therefore,  being  moved  by  his  words,  gave  orders  that 
they  should  pass  the  bridge.  A  strange  thing  was  it, 
and  verv  direful  in  its  issue,  that  so  many,  and  such  wise 
men,  who  knew  the  enemy  to  be  at  hand,  should  venture 
on  a  narrow  bridge,  which  two  horsemen  could  hardly 
pass  abreast.  So  that,  as  some  said,  who  were  in  that 
battle,  if  they  had  filed  over  without  bar  or  hindrance 
from  break  of  day  till  eleven  o'doek,  still  a  large  part  of 
the  rear  would  have  remained  behind.  Neither  was 
there  a  fitter  place  in  all  Scotland  to  deliver  over  the 
English  to  the  Scots,  or  the  many  into  the  hands  of  liie 
few.  The  banners  of  the  king  and  earl  passed  over,  and 
among  the  first  that  moat  valiant  knight,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Twenge.  And  when  the  enemy  saw  that  as  many  as 
they  bought  to  overthrow  had  crosaed,  they  ran  down 
the  hill,  and  blocked  up  the  bridge  end  with  their  spear- 
men ;  so  that  from  thenceforth  there-  was  neither  passage 
nor  return,  but  in  the  attempt  many  were  cast  over  l£e 
bridge  and  drowned.  As  the  Scots  cane  down  from  the 
mountain,  Sir  Marmaduke  sud,  'Is  it  not  time,  my 
brethren,  to  chai^  them  ?  *  And  they  ^aisented,  and 
spurred  their  horses :  and  in  the  shock  some  of  the  Scots 
horsemen  feU,  and  the  othos,  to  a  man,  ran  away.  As 
our  men  pursued  the  fugitives,  one  said  to  Sir  Miarmaduke, 
'  Sir,  we  are  betrayed,  for  our  comrades  do  not  follow,  and 
the  banners  of  the  king  and  earl  are  not  to  be  seen.' 
Then  looking  back,  they  saw  that  many  of  our  men,  and 
among  them  the  standard-bearers,  had  fallen,  and  said, 
'  Our  way  to  the  bridge  is  cut  off,  and  we  are  barred  from 
our  friends :  it  is  better  to  make  trial  of  the  water,  if  it 
be  that  we  may  pass  it,  than  to  plunge  into  the  colunms 
of  liie  enennr,  and  fidl  to  no  purpose.  It  is  difficult,  yea, 
impossible,  for  us  to  pass  througli  the  midst  of  the  Scots.' 
Then  replied  that  valiant  knight,  &*Mannaddce,  *  Surely, 
my  dear  friends,  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I 
drowned  myself  for  nothing.  Do  not  ve  so  eiUier,  but 
follow  me,  and  I  will  clear  a  passage  through  them  even 
to  the  bridge.'    Then  spurring  his  charger,  he  plunged 
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among  the  enemy,  and  dealing  blows  on  either  side^ 
passed  mihurt  throi^h  the  throng,  and  laid  open  a  wide 
path  for  his  followers.  For  he  was  tall,  and  stout  of  body. 
And  as  he  foaght  thus  valiantly,  his  nephew,  who  was 
wounded,  his  horse  being  slain,  shouted  uBter  him,  ^  Sir, 
sare  me.'  He  replied,  *  (Jet  up  behind  me.' — *  I  cannot,' 
he  answered,  '  for  my  strength  is  gone.'  Presently  hb 
comrade,  aa  esquire  of  the  same  Sir  Marmaduke,  came 
up,  and  deseending  from  his  horse,  he  placed  the  young 
man  on  it,  and  said  to  his  master,  '  Sir,  go  where  you 
will,  I  follow ;'  and  he  followed  him  to  the  bridge,  so  that 
both  were  preserved.  All  who  remained,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  horsemen,  and  five  thousand  foot^ 
perished,  except  a  few  who  swam  the  river.  One  knight, 
also/  with  much  difficulty,  passed  the  water  upon  his 
barded  horse."  * 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  quitted  the  field  as  soon  as  he  was 
rejoined  by  Twenge,  giving  orders  for  the  destruction 
at  the  bridge.  The  Scots,  therefore,  did  not  cross- 
to  pursue  their' success :  but  notwithstanding,  quantities^ 
of  plunder  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  decisive  nature 
of  the  defeat  is  evident  from  the  consequences  which 
attended  it.  In  the  words  of  Knighton,  '^  This  awful 
beginning  of  hostilities  roused  the  spirit  of  Scotland,  and 
sunk  the  hearts  of  the  English."  In  a  short  time  not  a 
fortress  of  Scotland  remained  in  Edward's  possession. 
The  castles  of  Edinbuj^h  and  Roxburgh  were  dismantled,, 
and  Berwick,  being  alwndoned  by  tiie  End|ish  upon  the 
advance  of  the  Scots,  was  occupied  by  Wallace,  who 
resolved  on  an  immediate  expedition  into  England,  with 
the  view  of  providing  sustenance  for  his  troops,  and 
lightening  the  horrors  of  &mine,  which  now  fell  severely 
upon  Scotland. 

"  After  that  ill-omened  bepnning,"  Hemingford  con- 
tinues, "  the  Scots  were  animated,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  English  troubled.  Wallace  overran  and  devastated 
the  whole  of  Northumberland.     In  that  time  the  praise 

*  Hemingford,  Hist  Edw.  I.,  ed.  Heame,  p.  126-9.  Barded, 
clad  in  armour  as  well  as  his  rider. 
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of  God  ceased  to  be  heard  in  all  monasteries  and  churches 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  Carlisle.  For  all  monks, 
canons,  and  other  priests,  with  all  the  commons,  fled 
before  the  face  of  the  Scots."  Turning  then  westward, 
he  passed  Carlisle,  which  refused  to  surrender,  ravaged 
Cumberland,  and  was  advancing  into  Durham,  when  his 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  winter's  setting  in  with 
unusual  severity :  a  deliverance  ascribed  to  the  miracu- 
lous assistance  of  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  the  dio- 
cese. ^'  Returning  to  Hexham,  where  stood  a  wealthy 
monastery,  which  the  Scots  had  plundered  on  their  ad- 
vance, three  canons  of  that  house,  who,  having  no  fear 
of  death,  had  just  returned,  fled  into  an  oratory  which 
they  had  rebuilt,  that,  if  it  were  the  Divine  will,  they 
might  there  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  savour. 
Presently  the  spearmen  came  in  and  shook  their  lances 
over  them,  saying,  *  Show  us  the  treasures  of  your  church, 
or  ye  shall  instantly  die.*  One  of  them  replied,  *  It  is 
not  long  since  you  and  your  people  carried  off  our  pro- 
perty, as  if  it  had  been  your  own,  and  you  know  wnere 
you  have  placed  it.  Since  then  we  have  sought  out  a 
few  things,  as  you  now  see.*  Meanwhile  Wallace  ap- 
peared and  rebuked  his  men,  and  bid  them  give  way, 
and  asked  one  of  the  monks  to  celebrate  mass,  which 
was  done.  And  at  the  moment  of  elevating  the  host, 
Wallace  went  forth  to  lay  aside  his  armour ;  and  then, 
when  the  priest  was  about  to  take  the  holy  sacrament, 
the  Scots  gathered  round  him,  to  snatch  away  the  cup. 
And  after  Wallace  had  washed  his  hands,  and  returned 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar,  he  found  the  chalice  and 
the  napkins,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  altar,  carried 
off;  even  the  book  in  which  the  mass  had  been  begun, 
was  gone.  And  while  the  priest  was  hesitating  what 
he  should  do,  Wallace  returned,  and  seeing  what  had 

Eassed,  he  gave  order  that  those  sacrilegious  men  should 
e  sought  out,  and  put  to  death.  But  they  were  not 
found,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  sought  for  in  earnest. 
And  he  said  to  the  canons,  *  Gro  not  away  from  me,  but 
keep  near  me,  as  you   value  your  safety.    For  this 
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people  is  ill-disT)osed,  and  may  neither  be  excused  nor 
punished/"* 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Scotland,  and  his  measures  in  this 
high  office  appear  to  have  been  judicious  and  temperate. 
But  the  haughty  barons  could  not  bear  the  superiority 
of  one  whose  only  claim  was  in  his  merit,  and  thus 
division  was  sown  in  the  Scottish  councils  at  the  time 
when  unanimity  was  more  than  ever  needed.  In  the 
summer  of  1298  Edward  himself  invaded  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  plan  adopted  bv 
Wallace  upon  tnis  occasion  was  the  same  as  that  which 
was  afterwards  so  successfully  executed  by  Bruce.  He 
avoided  a  general  battle,  which  with  an  arm^  far  inferior 
to  tbe  English  must  have  been  fought  to  a  disadvantage, 
— he  fell  back  slowly  before  the  enemy,  leaving  some 
garrisons  in  the  most  important  castles,  driving  off'all  sup- 
plies, wasting  the  country  through  which  the  English 
were  to  march,  and  waiting  till  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
compelled  them  to  retreat,  and  gave  him  a  tavourable 
opportunity  of  breaking  down  upon  them  with  full  effect.f 

*  Hemingford,  Hist  Edw.  I.,  ed.  Heame,  p.  134. 

f  His  system  of  war  is  embodied  in  some  monkish  Latin 
verses  called  *  The  Bruce*s  Testament,'  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  old  Scottish  translation  : — 

On  fat  suld  be  all  Scottis  weire, 
Be  hyll  and  moss  thaimself  to  weire, 
Lat  wed  for  wallis  be ;  bow,  and  spier. 
And  battle-axe,  their  fechting  gear. 
That  ennymeis  do  thaim  na  dreire 
In  strait  placis  gar  keip  all  stoire. 
And  bimen  the  planen  land  thaim  befoire. 
Tlianan  sail  they  pass  away  in  haist 
Quhen  that  thai  find  nothing  hot  waist ; 
with  wyles  and  wakenen  of  the  nycht, 
And  mekil  noyse  maid  on  hycht ; 
'Ph^inen  shall  thai  tumen  with  gret  affrai 
As  thai  were  chasit  with  swerd  away. 
This  is  the  connsall  and  intent 
Of  gud  King  Robert's  testament. 
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Thev  advanced  unopposed,  therefore^  but  found  an 
inhospitable  desert ;  and  Edward,  unable  to  replace  his 
exhausted  stares,  was  at  length  compelled  to  issue  orders 
for  a  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  meet  his  fleet  at 
Leith,  and  then  to  recommence  offensive  warfare.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  when  the  military  skill  and  wisdom 
of  the  dispositions  made  by  Wallace  became  apparent, 
and  when  the  moment  to  hajrass  and  destroy  the  mvading 
army  in  its  retreat  had  arrived,  the  treachery  of  her  nobles 
again  betrayed  Scotland  to  the  enemy.  Two  Scottish 
lords,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  we  Earl  of  Angus, 
at  day-break  privately  sought  the  quarters  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  informed  him  that  the  Scots  were  en- 
camped not  &r  off  in  the  forest  of  Falkirk.  The  Scot- 
tish earls,  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Edward  on 
account  of  their  late  renunciation  of  allegiance,  did  not 
venture  to  seek  the  king  in  person.  The;^  sent  their 
intelligence  by  a  page,  and  added,  that  havixig  heard  of 
his  projected  retreat,  it  was  the  intention  of  Wallace  to 
surprise  him  by  a  night  attack.  Edward,  on  hearing 
this  welcome  news,  could  not  conceal  hb  joy.  '^  Thanks 
be  to  God,"  he  exclaimed,  **  who  hitherto  hath  extri- 
cated me  from  every  danger.  They  shall  not  need  to  fol- 
low me,  since  I  shall  forthwith  go  and  meet  them.'** 

The  consequence  of  this  treachery  was  the  fiital  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated, 
with  vast  slaughter,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  dissensions 
of  the  nobility  ;  and  Wallace,  finding  his  own  exertions 
thwarted,  resigned  his  office. 

**  Beside  the  watjrre  of  Forth,  he 
Forsook  Wardane  ever  to  be. 
For  lever*  he  had  to  lyve  amply. 
Na  under  sic  doubt  in  Seigniory. 
Na  the  leal  comonys  of  Scotland 
He  wold  not  had  peryst  under  his  hand. 

"  Of  his  good  deeds,  and  manhood 
Gret  Gestis,  I  hard  say,  are  made. 


♦  Tytler,  vol.  i.  •  Rather. 
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Bat  fla  moBT  I  trow  not 

As  he  intil  hjB  dayis  wroucht 

Wha  all  hk  Dedifi  of  price  wald  dyte 

Him  worthyd  a  gret  Book  to  wryte 

And  all  thae  to  wryte  in  here 

I  want  both  wyt  and  good  layaere.'** 

For  several  years  after  this,  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  in  tlie  records  of  authentic  history.  The  blind 
minstrel  transports  him  to  France  during  this  period, 
where  he  goes  through  many  adventures,  and,  among 
others,  kills  a  li(m  m  single  combat.  But  we  mnst 
hasten  to  the  closing  scene  of  Ms  life.  After  ISdward 
had  overrun  and  sufajected  the  whole  country  in  1303, 
all  others  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in<the  war 
were  admitted  to  pardon  upon  terms  more  or  less  hard. 
"As  for  William  Wallace,"  says  the  deed,  "it  is 
covenanted,  that  if  he  thinks  proper  to  surrender  him- 
self, it  must  be  unconditionally  to  the  will  and  mercy  of  our 
lord  the  king."  To  accept  such '  terms  was  to  deliver 
himself  over  to  death ;  he  therefore.betook  himself  to  tiie 
woods  and  mountains,  and  lived  upon  plunder. 

It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  effects  of  national  partiality 
in  the  contrad^torv  accounts  of  the  Scottish  and  £n^. 
lish  historians.  Bower  tells  us  that  Wallace's  friends . 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  submit,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  themselves ;  and  that  Edward  was  so  anxious 
upon  this  head,  that  he  offered,  not  only  pjersonal  se- 
curity, but  an  earldom,  with  ample  domains,  to  be 
selectedyby  himself,  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  as 
the  price  of  his  allegiance.  But  Wallace  answered,  that 
if  every  other  Scot  should  submit,  still  he  and  his  com- 
panions would  stand  up  for  the"  freedom  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  never,  as  they  hoped  for  God's  favour,  obey  any  one 
except  their  monarch  or  his  deputy;  Langtoft,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  the  Scottish  hero  offered  *to  sur- 
render upon  assurance  of  safety  in  life,  limb,  and  estate ; 
but  Edward's  anger  was  so  not  against  him,  that  he 
burst  into  a  fury  at  the  bare  proposition. 

*  Wyntown,  VIII,  xv.  v.  65. 
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When  they  brought  that  tiding,  Edward  was  full  firim. 
And  betanffht  him  the  fende,*  als  his  traytoure  in  Tond. 
And  erer-Ukon  his  frende,  that  him  susteyned,  or  fond. 
Three  hundred  marke  he  hette  unto  his  warisoun,^ 
That  -with  him  so  met,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun. 
Now  flies  William  Wallis,  of  pes  nought  he  spedis,*' 
In  mores  and  in  mareis  with  robberie  him  fedis. 

Ah  Jhesn  whan  thou  will,  how  rightwis  is  thy  mede : 

That  of  the  wrong  has  gilt,  the  endyng  may  he  drede. 

William  Waleis  is  nomen,<^  that  maister  was  of  theves. 

Tiding  to  the  kyng  is  comen,  that  robberie  mischeyes.« 

Sir  Jon  of  Menetest  sewed  William  so  nehi,^ 

He  took  him  whan  he  wend  lest,?  on  nyffht  his  lemman  by. 

That  was  thought  treson  of  Jak  Short  his  man, 

He  was  the  encheson,^  that  Sir  Jon  so  him  nam.^ 

Jak's  brother  had  he  slayn,  the  Waleis  that  is  said, 

The  more  Jak  was  fayn  to  do^William  that  braidwi 

Selcouthly*^  he  endis,  the  man  that  is  &ls. 

If  he  trest  on  his  frends,  they  begile  him  als. 

Begiled  is  William^  taken  is,  and  bondon. 

To  Inglond  with  him  the!  came,  and  led  him  to  London. 

The  first  dome  he  fenged,*  for  treson  was  he  drawen. 

For  robberie  was  he  luinged,  and  for  he  had  men  slawen. 

And  for  he  had  brent  abbeis,  and  men  of  religion, 

Eft"*  from  the  galweis  quick'*  thei  let  him  doun. 

And  bouweld  Mm  all  bote,®  and  brent  them  in  the  fire. 

His  hede  than  of  smote,  swilkP  was  William's  hire ; 

And  for  he  had  mayntend  the  werre  at  his  myght, 

On  lordship  lended  thore<i  he  had  no  right. 

And  stroied  thore  he  knew,  in  fele  stede  sers.' 

His  body  thei  hewed  on  four  quarters, 


"  Consigned  him  to  the  devil  as  a  traitor. 

*»  Promised  for  his  reward.  <=  Fails  in  obtaining  peace. 

d  Taken.  *  Has  ill  luck. 

*'  Menteith  followed  so  nigh.  «  Least  expected. 

*»  Occasion.  *  Nimmed,  taken.  J  Office. 

^  Strangely.  '  Sentence  he  received. 

"  Afterwards.  "  Alive. 

**  Embowelled  him  while  warm.  p  Such. 

•»  Seized  there.  ' 
'  Destroyed  where.     In  many  different  places. 
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To  hang  in  foar  tounes,  to  mene*  of  his  manen, 

In  stede  of  Gonfiiynonnes^  and  of  his  baners. 

At  London  is  his  heyed,  his  quarters  ere  leved,"  in  Scotland 

spred, 
To  wii-schip  ther  isles,^  and  lere  of  his  wiles,  how  well 

that  he  sped. 
It  is  not  to  drede,  traytonr  sail  spede,""  als  he  is  worthi, 
His  lif  sail  he  tyne,  and  die  thorgh  pyne,  withouten  merci. ' 
Thus  may  men  here,  a  lad  for  to  lere,  to  biggen  in  pays.' 
It  fallis  in  his  eye,  that  hewes  over  high,  with  the  Walays. 
LangtoJV&  Chronicle  cf  Edw,  L 

"  The  day  after  his  arrival  at  London,  he  was  brought 
on  horseback  to .  Westminster,  the  mayor,  sheriffe,  and 
aldermen,  and  many  others,  both  on  foot  and  horseback, 
accompanying  him ;  and  in  the  greate  hall  at  West- 
minster, he  being  placed  upon  the  south  bench,  crowned 
with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past,  that  he 
ought  to  bear  a  crowne  in  that  Hall  (as  it  was  com- 
monly reported^  and  being  appeached  for  a  tray  tor  by 
Sir  reter  Mallorie,  the  king  s  justice,  hee  answered, 
that  he  never  was  traytor  to  the  king  of  England,  but 
for  other  things  whereof  he  was  accused,  he  confessed 
them,  and  was  after  headed  and  quartered."* 

His  head  was  set  up^at  London,  his  quarters  were  sent 
to  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  But 
Edward  reaped  no  advantage  from  this  act  of  cruelty  and 
injustice,  except  the  gratification  of  his  implacable  tem- 
per. If  intimidation  was  his  object,  it  failed,  as  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  high-spirited  people :  and 
the  only  effect  of  raising  these  ghastly  trophies  was  to 
inspire  a  deeper  hatred  of  the  tyrant  who  commanded 
them,  and  of^the  treacherous  minister  of  his  revenue. 
The  latter  long  continued  to  be  an  object  of  especial 
hatred  to  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  is  condemned  to  sname 

•  In  memory.  '  Standards. 

°  Head.    Were  left  (?)  '  ? 

^  It  is  not  to  be  feared  a  traitor  shall  succeed. 

«  A  lad  learn  (?)  to  build  in  peace. 

*  Stow,  Edw.  I. 
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in  its  traditional  literature  nnder  tiie  fitting  tide  of  the 
"  false  Menteith/' 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  history  must  end,  and  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  .oppressor  and  oppressed,  the 
tyrant  and  his  yictim,  remain  a  mystery  until  the  time 
when  all  things  shall  be  brought  to  light.  But  the  pa- 
triotic chronider  before  quot^,  who  probably  could  not 
bear  that  the  last  scene  of  his  hero  should  be  one  of 
suiiering  and  degradation,  undertakes  to  enlighten  our 
curiosity  on  this  subject.  We  read  in  the  continuation 
of  Fordun  by  Bower,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
many  credible  Englishmen,  "  an  holy  hermit,  being  rapt 
in  the  spirit,  saw  innumerable  souls  deUvered  from  pur> 
gatory  marshalling  the  way,  while  the  spirit  of  Wallace 
was  conducted  to  neaven  by  angels,  in  reward  of  his  in- 
flexible patriotism.  To  whom  Ae  proverb  may  be 
applied,  *  The  memorjr  of  die  just  witn  praise,  and  the 
name  of  the  wicked  stinketh.' " 

Soon  after,  he  proceeds;  to  illustrate  the  latter  clause 
of  the  proverb.  When  Edward  died  upon  his  march  to 
Scotland,  an  English  knight,  Bannister  by  name,  upon 
the  night  of  his  decease,  saw  in  a  trance  his  lord  the 
king,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  devils,  who  were 
mocking  him  with  much  laughter,  and  saying, 

En  rex  Edwardus,  debacchans  at  leopardus  I 
Olim  dum  vixit  populmn  Dei  maleflixit  ^  ' 
Nobis  viffi  talis  comes  ibis,  care  sodalis, 
Quo  condemneris,  ut  dsemonibus  socieris. 
Te  sequimur  voto  prorsus  torpore  remoto.* 

Meanwhile  they  drove  him  on  with  whips  and  scorpions. 

*  It  is  impossible  in  English  to  give  the  odd  efifect  of  the 
leonine  rh}fines.  The  meaning  oi  these  rode  lines  may  be 
as  rudely  given  thus : 

Behold  the  proud  and  cruel  king,  who  like  a  leopard 

dread 
In  life  the' people  of  the  Lord  did  put  in  woeful  stead : 
For  which,  good  Mend,  along  with  us  unto  that  place  of 

woe, 
Where  friends  and  devils  company,  right  merrily  you  go. 
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**  Let  us  sing,"  thev  said,  "  the  canticle  of  dea^,  beseem- 
ing this  wicked  soul ;  because  she  is  the  danehter  of  death, 
and  food  of  fire  unquenchable ;  the  friend  of  darkness, 
and  enemy  ^'of  light.*'  And  then  they  repeated  JEn  rex, 
8cc. 

While  thus  tormented  by  the  eyil  spirits,  he  turned, 
said  liie  knight,  his  trembling  and  bloodless  visage 
towards  me,  as  if  tq  implore  the  aid  which  I  was  used 
to  niinister  to  him.  But  when  voice  and  sense  both 
deserted  me,  he  cast  upon  me  such  a  dreadful  look,  that 
while  I  live  and  remember  it  I  can  never  more  be  dieer- 
ful.  With  that,  he  was  in  a  moment  swallowed  up  into 
the  infernal  pit,  exclaiming  in  a  doleful  voice. 

Hen  cur  peccavi?  fallor  quia  non  bene  cavi. 
Heu  car  peccavi?  pent  et  nihil  est  quod  amavi. 
Heu  cur  peccavi  ?  video,  quia  littus  aravi. 
Com  sudore  gravi  nrihimet  tormenta  paravL* 

Bannister  was  so  terrified  by  this  'vision,  that  he  for- 
sook the  world  and  its  vanities,  and,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  life  and  conversation,  spent  his  latter  days  in 
solitude.f 

Scotland  did  not  long  languish  in  want  of  a'  deliverer. 
The  place  of  Wallace  was  quickly  filled  up  by  one 
scarce  his  inferior  in  knightly  renown,  or  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen.  Were  it  not  for  the  length  of  iJiis 
article,  we  should  willingly  narrate  some  of  the  exploits 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  which  procured  for  Robert 
Bruce,  even  among  the  English,  the  reputation  of  being 
the^^third  best  knight  in  Europe  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to 
conclude  with  the  panegyric  of  llie  affectionate  Bower. 

♦  Why  did  I  sin,  woe,  woe  is  me  ?  and  took  no  heed  or 
thought. 
Why  did  I  sin,  woe,  woe  is  me?  all  that  I  loved  is 

nought. 
Why  did  I  sin,  woe,  woe  is  me?  my  seed  upon  the 

shore 
I  sowed  with  toil  and  sweat,  to  reap  of  pains  an  endless 
store. 

t  Lib.  xii.  13. 
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'*  There  is  no  living  man  who  is  able  to  narrate  the 
story  of  those  complicated  misfortunes  which  befell  him 
in  the  commencement  of  this  war ;  his  frequent  perils, 
his  retreats,  the  care  and  weariness,  the  hunger  and 
thirst,  the  watching  and  fasting,  the  cold  and  nakedness, 
to  which  he  exposed  his  person,  the  exile  into  which  he 
was  driven,  the  snares  and  ambushes  which  he  escaped, 
the  seizure,  imprisonment,  execution,  and  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  dearest  friends  and  relatives.  And  if,  in 
addition  to  these  almost  innumerable  and  untoward  events, 
which  he  ever  bore  with  a  cheerful  and  uncon^uered 
spirit,  any  man  should  undertake  to  describe  his  mdivi- 
dual  conflicts,  and  personal  successes,  those  courageous 
and  single-handed  combats  in  which,  by  the  favour  of 
God,  and  his  own  great  strength  and  courage,  he  would 
often  penetrate  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, — now 
becommg  the  assailant,  and  cutting  down  all  who  opposed 
him;  at  another  time  acting  on  the  defensive,  and 
evincing  equal  talents  in  escaping  from  what  seemed 
inevitable  death ; — ^if  any  writer  snail  do  this,  he  will 
prove,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  had  no  equal  in  his 
own  time,  either  in  knightly  prowess,  or  in  strength  and 
vigour  of  body.*** 

*  Lib.  xii.  9. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War— CroBSus— Roman  Triumphs 
—Sapor  and  Valerian^-Imprisoninent  of  Bajazet^His 
treatment  of  the  Macshal  Boumcaut  and  hU  Companions-^ 
Changed  pTodnced  by  the  advanoe  of  Civilisation— 'Effeet 
of  Feudal  Institations— 'Anecdote  from  Froissart'-'Conduct 
of  the  Black  Prince  towards  the  Constable  Da  Guesdin 
and  the  King  of  France. 

Thb  wealth  of  Crossus  is  proverbial,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  fortune  have  been  a  favourite  subject  for  moralists 
in  sJl  ages.  In  AiUtford's  History  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
in  thai  publidied  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
b\1  notice  of  th«n  is  confined  to  the  simple  statement, 
tW  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  circumstances  of 
his  treatment,  however,  as  they  are  related  by  Herodotus, 
are  curious ;  and  we  propose,  dierefore,  to  translate  them 
literally  from  that  authOT,.  leaving  it  to  the  reader's  dis» 
cretion  to  reject  whatever  is  evidently  fabulous. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  induced  to  make  war 
upon  Cyrus  by  an  ambiguous  response  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  predicted  to  him,  <*  that  if  he  made  war 
upon  the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.'' 
The  oracle  was  a  very  safe  one.  Croesus  understood  it^ 
that  the  Persian  empire  would  be  destroyed ;  but  the 
credit  of  the  god  was  equally  supported  by  the  event 
which  really  took  place,  the  defeat  of  Croesus  and  ^the 
destruction  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  his  defeat  he  took 
refuge  in  Sardis,  which  was  besieged  and  ultimately 
stormed.  ^^So  the  Persians  captured  Sardis  and  took 
Croesus  alive,  after  he  had  reigned  fourteen  vears ;  and 
led  him  before  Cyrus,  who  caused  a  mighty  funeral  pile 
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to  be  built,  upon  which  he  let  Croesus  in  fetters,  and 
with  him  fourteen  Lydian  youths ;  whether  it  were  in 
his  mind  to  offer  them  to  some  deity  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  conouest,  or  with  intention  to  perform  some  tow, 
or  because  ne  had  heard  of  Croesus's  piety  and  therefore 
set  him  upon  the  pile,  that  he  might  Know  whether  any 
god  woula  deliyer  nim  from  being  burnt  alive.  Howbeit, 
he  did  so:  but  while  Croesus  stood  upon  the  pile,  it 
struck  him,  even  in  this  extremity  of  evil,  that  Solon 
was  inspired  when  he  said  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
caUed  happy  while  he  was  yet  alive.*  And  when  this 
thought  occurred  to  him,  after  being  Ions  silent,  he 
thrice  repeated  with  groans  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus 
heard  him,  and  bade  me  interpreters  ask  who  this  Solon, 
whom  he  invoked,  might  be ;  and  they  drew  near,  and 
did  so.  But  Croesus  spoke  not  for  some  time,  and 
replied  at  lengtii,  when  he  was  compelled,  *  One  whom 
I  would  rather  Ihan  much  wealth,  were  introduced  to 
the  conversation  of  all  monarchs.'  But  as  he  spoke 
unintelligibly  to  them,  they  again  asked  what  he  meant ; 
and  when  they  became  urgent  and  troublesome,  he 
related  at  length  how  Solon,  an  Athenian,  came  to  him, 
and  having  beheld  all  his  treasures,  set  them  at  nought, 
having  spoken  to  such  purpose,  that  all  things  had  hap* 
pened  according  to  his  words,  which  yet  bore  no  especial 
reference  to  himself  more  than  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
particularly  to  those  who  trusted  in  their  own  good 
fortune.  So  by  the  time  Croesus  had  given  this  account, 
the  pile  being  lighted,  the  outside  of  it  was  in  flames-. 
And  when  Cyrus  heard  from  the  interpreters  what 
Croesus 'said,  he  repented,  and  reflected  ihat  he,  being  but 
a  man  himself,  was  casting  another  alive  into  the  flames 
who  formerly  had  been  no  whit  inferior  to  himself  in 

"*  *  In  the  celebrated  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus, 
the  sage  first  offended  the  king  by  questioning  the  power 
of  wetdth  to  produce  happiness,  and  conduded  by  reading 
him  a  long  moral  lesson,  to  the  purport,  that  since  no  man 
knew  what  the  morrow  might  produce,  no  man  could  be 
called  happy  until  present  prospenty  was  crowned  by  a  happy 
deatii. 
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proftperit^ :  and  being  also  in  dread  of  diruie  rengeance, 
and  considering  that  nothing  human  is  unchangeable,  he 
ordered  the  fire  to  be  forthwith  extinguished,  aiid  Croesus, 
with  his  companions,  to  be  taken  down ;  but  his  officers, 
with  all  their  endeavours,  were  unable  to  master  it.  Then 
Croesus,  as  the  Lydians  say,  discovering  that  Cyrus  had 
changed  his  purpose,  when  he  saw  that  all  were  endea- 
vouring, and  yet  were  unable  to  quench  the  fire,  called 
loudly  upon*Apollo,  entreating  the  god,  if  that  he  ever 
had  offered  any  acceptable  gifts,  now  to  stand  by,  and 
deliver  him  from  the  present  evil.  And  as  he  called 
upon  the  god  in  tears,  suddenly  clouds  collected  in  the 
serene  sky,  and  the  storm  broke  down,  and  a  torrent  of 
rain  fell,  and  extinguished  the  fire.  Cyrus,  therefore, 
being  by  these  means  instructed  that  Croesus  was  a  good 
man,  and  beloved  by  the  gods,  inquired  of  him,  when  he 
was  come  down  from  the  pile,  *  Croesus,  who  persuaded 
you  to  invade  my  kingdom,  and  thus  become  an  enemy 
instead  of  a  friend  ?.  And  he  said,  *  O  king,  I  have 
done  thus  to  further  your  good,  and  my  own  evil  fate  : 
but  the  god  of  the  Grecians,  who  puffed  me  up  to  war, 
has  been  the  author  of  these  events.  For  no  man  is  so 
witless  as  to  choose  war  instead  of  peace,  when,  in  the 
one,  fathers  bury  their  sons,  and  in  the  other,  sons  their 
lathers.  But  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  these 
things  should  turn  out  thus.' 

<*  Thus  spoke  Croesus,  and  Cyrus  released  him,  and 
kept  him  near  his  person,  and  thenceforth  treated  him 
with  much  respect.  '♦ 

The  evident  intermixture  of  fable  with  this  tale  is 
calculated  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  whole  of  it,  and 
indeed  it  seems  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Cyrus. 
That  Xenophon  omits  all  mention  of  the  circumstances 
related  woiud  be  a  strong  argument  in  disproof  of  them, 
if  they  were  calculated  to  advance  his  hero's  reputation ; 
but  in  the  present  case  his  silence  is  of  little  weight. 
The  close  resemblance,  however,  between  the  preserva- 
tion of  Croesus,  and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the 

Herod,  i.  86—88. 
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Jewish  youthet  condeinoied  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to.  the 
furnace,  might  warrant  v»  in  suspecting  that  some  account 
of  so  imfsressive  a  display  of  Divine  power  had  reached 
the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  that  the  careless  or  un- 
faithful annalists  of  those  early  times  transferred  the 
scene  from  Babylon  to  Lydia,  and  substituted  the  names, 
best  known  in  their  own  history  for  the  barbarian  i^-> 
pellations  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  said  his  prisoners^. 
This  idea  may  be  supported  by  the  expression  of  Hero* 
dotus,  that  Cyrus  condemned  Crcesus  to  be  burnt 
<'  because  of  his  piety,  that  he  might  know  whether  any 
god  would  deliyer  him  from  being  burnt  alive."  Cyrus 
was  neither  cruel  nor  a  scoffer,  so  that  we  cannot  sup* 
pose  it  to  have  been  an  impious  jest,  and  can  as  little 
imagine  that  it  was  a  serious  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Persian  to  try  the  power  of  me  Grecian  deities.  It 
is  not  very  likely,  therefore^  that  such  a  reason  was  in*' 
vented  to  account; for  the  action;  but  tiie  recorded 
preservation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  decree  of  Nebuchad-^ 
nezzar  <^  that  there  is  no  other  god  that  can  deliver  after 
this  sort,'*  may  well  enou^  have  led>  to  the  inference  that 
the  monarch's  object  was  to  prove  liie  power  which  in 
the  end  he  was  obliged  to  confess. 

No  extraordinary  quantity  either  of  humanity  or 
reflection  was  necessary  to  have  impressed  on  Cyrus's 
mind,  in  the  first  instance,  the  truths  contained  in  Solon's 
warning  to  his  rival.  But  humanit}^  towards  prisoners 
was  no  virtue  of  antiquity ;  and  in  this  resnect  uie  prac- 
tice of  European  nations  of  modem  times  oners  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  heathenism  in  ail  ages  and  regions. 
Our  Scandinavian  ancestors  and  the  Nortii  American 
Indians  put  prisoners  to  death  for  revenge,,  or  for  tine 
mere  pleasure  of  inflicting  pain :  the  rucfe  Druids  and 
the  comparatively  polished  priests  of  Mexico  alike  es- 
teemed an  enemy's  blood  the  most  grateful  ofiering  to 
their  savage  deities.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
abound  also  with  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty ;  while  tiie 
East  is  notorious  alike  for  the  frequent  changes  of 
her  dynasties,  and  for  the  unsparing  policy  which 
has  prompted  successive  conquerors  to  establish  their 
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own  tfanmes  by  the  ezterminatioii  of  all  possible  claim- 
ants. 

It  is  not  ^Bur,  however,  to  select  none  but  unfavourable 
examples ;  and  offarourable  ones,  few  or  none  are  more 
celebrated  than  the  generosity  of  Alexander  and  the 
virtue  of  -Scipio.  After  Alexander  had.  gained  the  im- 
portant battle  of  Issus  (b.c.  333),  m  the  Persian  war, 
Darius's  family  fell  into  the  victor^s  hands.*  They  were 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  then*  rank  and  their 
misfortunes.  ^*  Not  long  after,  one  of  his  queen's 
emiuchs  escaped  to  Darius,  who,  when  he  saw  him, 
first  asked  whether  his  children  and  his  wife  and 
mother  were  alive.  And  hearing  that  they  were  so, 
that  they  were  addressed  as  queens,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
respect  and  attention  which  thev  had  possessed  at  his 
own  court,  he  inquired  in  addition,  whether  his  wife 
had  preserved  her  faith ;  and  being  satisfied  on  this 
pint  also,  he  again  inquired  whether  any  insult  or  vio- 
lence had  been  offered  to  her.  The  eunuch  affirmed 
with  an  oath,  '  O  king,  your  wife  remains  even  as  you 
left  her,  and  Alezanckr  is  the  best  and  most  temperate 
of  men.'  Upon  whidi  Darius  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  prayed,  ^O  sovereign  Jupiter,  in  whose 
hands  are  placed  the  fortunes  of  kings  upon  earth,  above 
all  things  do  thou  maintain  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  thou  hast  given  to  me  I  But  if  thou 
wilt  that  I  be  king  of  Asia  no  longer,  then  intrust  my 
power  to  none  but  Alexander.'  "f 

Closely  akin  to  this  in  all  iis  circumstances  is  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  continence  of  Scipio,  who  has 

^^CS.  doivent  prendre  ^arde  oils  qm  lenr  fames  mainent 
avec  enls  en  os,  et  en  hatailles,  car  Daires  li  rois  de  Perse, 
&  Antoines,  et  autre  prinoe  terrien  manerent  leur  &mes  en 
lor  compaignie  en  os  quant  11  i  aloient,  &  en  batailles :  et 
poor  oe  xur^t  desconfit  et  occis»  Daires  par  le  grant  Alex- 
andre, et  Antoines  par  Ocl|tYien.  Pour  oe  meismement  ne 
devroient  mener  nns  princes  fkmes  en  tex  besoig^nes :  car 
elles  ne  soirt  fors  empecchement."  The  language  is  that  of 
the  thirteenth  century.    Croniques  de  S.  Denys,  liv.  v,  1. 

t  Arrian,  iv.  20. 
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obtained  immortal  prdse  by  surrendering  untouched  to 
her  lover  a  beautiful  Spanisn  lady  Yt^ho  hiui  been  selected 
from  the  other  prisoners  and  presented  to  him;  and 
from  the  admiration  testified  by  all  antiquity  for^the 
virtue  displayed  alike  by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman 
hero,  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  treatment  which 
captives  generally  endured.  We  have  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  them,  or 
to  undervalue  the  merit  of  those  who  precede  their  age 
in  humanity  and  refinement ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  observ« 
ation  that  in  modem  times,  far  from  such  conduct  being 
regarded  as  an  effort  of  virtue  almost  super-human,  in* 
famy  or  death  would  be  the  portion  of  a  general  who 
acted  otherwise.  These  exceptions  therefore  do  really 
serve  to  confirm  the  rule ;  and  the  extravagant  com- 
mendation which  has  been  bestowed  upon  such  self- 
denial  bears  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the  general 
want  of  generosity  in  conquerors,  and  to  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  conquered. 

Few  foreigners  of  regal  dignity  or  exalted  fortune 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  :  of 
their  treatment  of  each  other's  citizens  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  But  the  gigantic  grasp  of 
Roman  ambition  comprehended  the  most  powerful  of 
the  earth,  and  made  them  drink  deep  of  degradation. 
The  usual  lot  of  prisoners  of  war  was  slavery ;  a  practice 
bad  enough,  but  common  to  the  rest  of  antiquity  with 
Rome :  the  institution  of  triumphs  is  her  peculiar  glory 
and  distinction.  Something  may  be  said  in  palliation  of 
a  victor,  who,  having  possession  of  his  enemy,  obviates 
the  danger  of  further  resistance  or  revolt  by  committing 
him  to  that  narrow  prison  from  which  alone  there  is  no 
chance  of  escape.  But  when  a  Roman  general's  arms 
were  crowned  with  success,  the  prisoners  of  highest 
estimation  were  carefully  reserved ;  and  when  all  danger 
from  their  life  was  at  an  end,  and  their  degradation,  as 
far  as  external  circumstances  can  degrade,  was  complete, 
after  they  had  been  led  in  chains  before  their  conqueror's 
car,  to  swell  his  vanitj  and  satiate  the  pride  of  Rome, 
they  were  sent  to  pensh  unheeded  and  unlamented  by- 
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the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the  thanksgiving  duo 
to  the  gods  and  the  triumphal  banquet  were  delayed 
until  the  savage  ritual  was  duly  performed.  '*  Those 
«ven  who  triumph,  and  therefore  grant  longer  life  to  the 
hostile  chiefs,  that  from  their  presence  in  Uie  procession 
the  Roman  people  may  derive  its  fairest  spectacle  and 
fruit  of  victory,  yet  bid  them  to  be  led  to  prison  when 
they  begin  to  turn  their  chariots  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Capitol ;  and  the  same  day  puts  an  end  to  the  conoueror's 
command  and  to  the  life  of  the  conquered."*  They  led 
the  prisoners  to  execution  at  the  moment  when  the 
triumphal  chariot  began  to  ascend  the  Capitoline  hill,  in 
order,  they  said,  that  their  moment  of  highest  exultation 
might  be  that  of  their  enemies'  extremest  agony.  There 
is  a  needless  barbarity  and  insolence  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding which  is  peculiarly  disgusting ;  and  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  solemn  hypocrisy  of  placing  in  the 
triumphal  chariot  a  slave  to  wnisper  in  the  victor's  ear, 
*^  Remember  that  thou  art  a  man,"  when  in  the  same 
instant  they  displayed  so  signal  a  disregard  for  the  re- 
verses to  which  humanity  is  exposed,  and  such  con- 
tempt for  the  lessons  whicn  that  warning  ought  to  have 
tai^t. 

We  may  take  as  an  example  the  treatment  of  Jugur- 
tha,  king  of  Numidia;  for  whom,  indeed,  so  far  as  l)is 
own  merits  are  concerned,  no  treatment  could  have  been 
too  severe.  **  Marius,  bringing  home  his  army  a^ine 
out  of  Lybia  into  Italy,  took  possession  of  His  consulship 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  therewithall  made  his  tri- 
umph into  the  city  of  Home,  shewing  that  to  the  Romans 
which  they  thought  never  to  have  seen ;  and  that  was, 
king  Jugurth  pnsoner,  who  was  so  subtill  a  man,  and 
could  so  well  frame  himself  unto  his  fortune,  and  with  his 
craft  and  subtilty  was  of  so  {great  courage  besides, 
that  none  of  his  enemies  ever  hoped  to  have  had 
him  alive.  But  it  is  said  that  after  he  was  led  in  this 
triumph,  he  fell  mad  straight  upon  it ;  and  the  pompe  of 
triumph  being  ended,  he  was  carried  unto  prison,  where 
the  Serjeants,  for  hast  to  have  the  spoil  of  him,  tore  hi* 
*  In  Verrem.  Act.  ii.  lib.  v.  30.  m 
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apparel  by  force  from  off  his  bode  f  and  because  thej 
would  take  away  his  rich  ^Id  earriiups,  that  hung  on  his 
eares,  they  pulled  away  with  them  the  tippe  of  his  eare, 
and  then  cast  him  naked  to  the  bottorae  or  a  deep  dun- 
geon, his  wits  being  altogether  troubled,  Yet  when  they 
did  throw  him  downe,  laughing  he  said,  *  O  H«x;ules, 
how  cold  are  your  baths !'  He  lived  there  yet  six  days, 
fighUng  with  hunger,  and  desiring  alwaies  to  prolong  his 
miserable  life  to  the  last  hour :  tibe  which  was  a  just  de- 
served punishment  for  his  wicked  life."* 

Marius,  however,  with  all  his  military  talents  was  but 
a  rude  and  blood-thirsty  soldier.  From  Ceosar,  on  the 
contrary,  who  throughout  the  civil  wars  displayed  signal 
generosity  and  mildness  of  temper,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected a  &irer  estimate  of  the  treatment  due  ,to  a  noble 
enemy.  But  in  his  treatment  of  Yercingetorix  those 
noble  qualities  are  exchanged  for  the  haughty  and  selfish 
cruelty  which  the  foreign  policy  of  £)me  was  moat 
admirably  calculated  to  produce.  That  |)rince,  after  a 
most  gallant  and  almost  successful  stand  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  Gaul,  being  shut  up  in  Alesia,  and  re- 
duced to  extremity  by  Csesar,  surrendered  himself  to 
the  victor's  mercy  in  hope  of  obtaining  better  terms  for 
his  comrades.  The  scene  is  thus  described  by  Dion 
Cassius : — 

^'  Yercingetorix  being  still  at  liberty,  and  unwounded, 
might  have  escaped ;  but  hoping,  for  the  sake  of  their 
previous  friendship,  to  obtain  loreivenessfrom  Caesar,  he 
went  out  to  him  without  notice  of  his  coming.  And  while 
the  Roman  general  was  seated  on  the  tribunal,  he  ap- 
•peared  suddenly,  so  as  to  alarm  some  persons,  for  he  waa 
tall  of  stature,  and  made  a  gallant  appearance  in  his  ai>- 
mour.  All  around  being  hushed,  ne  said  nothing,  but 
fell  on  his  knee,  stretching  out  his  hand  in  gesture  of 
supplication.  All  others  were  struck  with  compassion, 
both  by  the  recollection  of  his  former  high  state,  and  by 
the  exceeding  piteousness  of  the  spectacle  before  them. 
But  Caesar  made  that  from^  which  he  chiefly  ex][>ected 

%  *  Pint,  in  Mar. 
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to  derire  safety,  the  heaviest  charge  a^inst  him ;  for, 
dwelliiig  on  the  retom  for  his  fHendship,  he  made  the 
injury  appear  the  heavier.  And  therefore  he  pitied  him 
not  in  that  conjmicture,  hat  for  the  present  cast  him  into 
bonds,  reserving  him  midl  his  triumph,  after  which  he 
slew  him."* 

But  Borne,  which  had  so  often  insulted  the  nujesty  of 
fallen  royalty,  endured  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  em- 
perors a  greater  degradation  than  any  which  she  had  in- 
flicted. When  the  emperor  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  his  life  was  spared,  but  spared 
that  his  age  might  vraste  in  tiie  most  humiliating  slavery ; 
and  when'  die  haughty  monarch  mounted  his  norse,  he 
used  the  prostratae  mdy  of  hia  royal  captive  for  a  footstool. 
That,  said  the  haughty  Sapor,  was  a  real  triumph ;  not 
painting  ima^nuy  processions  upon  walls,  as  the  Komans 
did.  To  gratify  the  victor's  pride  still  more,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  imperial  jpurple  and  decorations,  and 
in  this  attire,  laden  with  cheons,  he  followed  in  the  train 
of  Sapor,  and  exhibited  to  the  whole  Persian  empire  a 
striking  picture  of  the  fallen  pride  of  Borne.  This  system 
of  insult  extended  even  beyond  the  grave :  his  skin  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  dyed  scarlet,  and  stufied,  and  then 
plaeed  in  a  temple  as  an  einiuring  monument  of  the  shame 
of  Bome.  The  Christian  writers,  who  alone  relate  all 
file  partaculars  of  Valerian's  humiliation,!  see  in  it  the 
just  vengeance  of  €rod  for  his  perseeution  of  our  faith : 
the  reason,  probably,  that  Gibbon  seems ~  inclined  to 
consider  the  story  as  a  pious  .fiction.  If  so,  however,  it 
soon  obtained  currency,  for  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
who  flourished  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  after 

*  Dion,  lib.  xl. — Ceesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  slurs  this 
transaction  over  with  the  mere  notice  that  Verdngetorix  was 
surrendered  (viii.  89). 

f  "  Valerian  for  his  persecutions  was  exposed  to  insult  and 
reproaches,  accordlnff  to  what  was  spoken  to  Isaiah,  saying, 
*  The^r  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and  their  soul  delightem 
in  fheir  abominations.  I  also  will  choose  their  delusions,  and 
recompense  their  sins  upon  them.' " — JHonysius  <f  AUxcmdricty 
ap,  Eii8eb,t  lib.  vii.  10. 
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the  event,  allades  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia  r 
<*  All  these  emperors  (the  persecutors  of  Christianity) 
have  been  destroyed  by  such  a  dreadful  and  avenging 
end,  that  since  their  times  all  mankind  doth  usually  wish 
their  calamities  may  fall  as  a  curse  and  punishment  upon 
tiiose  who  shall  study  to  imitate  them.    One  of  which 

Sersons  I  judge  him  to  have  been  (him,  I  mean,  whom 
ivine  vengeance  like  a  thunderbolt  drove  out  of  our 
regions,  and  conveyed  unto  your  country)  who  by  his 
own  disgrace  and  igfnominy  erected  that  trophy  so  much 
boasted  of  among  you."* 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  indignities  offered  to  Valerian 
was  the  treatment  which  the  Sultan  Bajazet  b  said  to 
have  experienced  from  Tamerlane  after  his  defeat  and 
capture. 

Closed  in  a  cage,  like  some  destrucdve  beast, 
I'll  have  ihee  borne  about  in  public  view ; 
A  great  example  of  the  righteous  vengeance 
That  waits  on  cruelty  and  pride  like  thine.f 

Voltwre  and  other  modem  writers  have  discredited 
this  story,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  D*Herbelot.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  by  Sir  W.  Jones^  that  the 

E remises  of  that  distinffuished  orientalist  are  false,  and 
is  authority  therefore  falls  to  the  eround.  On  the  other 
hand,  Leunclavius,  in  his  History  of  the  Turks,  professes 
to  have  heard  from  an  old  man,  who  was  in  Bajazet's 
service  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  '^  that  an  iron  cage  was 
made  by  Timour's  command,  composed  on  every  side  of 
iron  Ratings,  through  which  he  could  be  seen  in  any 
direction.  He  travelled  in  this  den  slung  between  two 
horses.  Whenever  Timour  and  his  retinue,  on  moving 
his  camp,  made  ready  for  a  journey,  he  was  usually 
carried  oefore ;    and  after  the  march,  when  they  dis- 

*  Euseb.,  Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  iv.  11." 

t  Tamerlane — a  tragedy  worth  reading,  to  see  the  notion 
which  Rowe  had  of  a  Tartar  chief,  and  the  absurdity  pro- 
duced by  treating  such  subjects  with  the  sentimental  bombast 
of  the  heroic  romance. 
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mounted,  he  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  his  cage, 
before  Timour's  tent/'  Foggio  also,  himself  a  contem- 
porary, mentions  this  strange  imprisonment  as  an  uuf 
doubted  fact* 

The  English  reader  will  find  some  countenance  for 
the  story  in  £dward  the  First's  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  Countess  of  Buchan.  That  ladv  having  dared,  it 
is  said,  in  virtue  of  hereditary  privileffes,  to  place  the 
crown  of  Scotland  on  the  Bruce's  head,  and  afterwards 
falling  into  the  English  monarch's  hands,  was  confined 
in  a  cage  built  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Berwicic  Castle, 
exposed,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  rigour  of  the  elements 
and  the  gaze  of  passers  by.  One  oi  Bruce's  sisters  was 
similarly  dealt  with.  So  much  for  the  devoted  respect 
paid  to  women  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  that  by  a 
prince  who,  when  young,  was  inferior  to  none  in  knightly 
renown.  But  the  demoralizing  effects  of  absolute  power 
found  a  fitting  subject  to  work  upon  in  Edward's  stem 
and  unforgivmg  temper.  The  original  order  for  the 
Countess's  confinement  is  to  this  effect : — 

**  Ordered  and  commanded,  by  letters  under  the  privy 
seal,  to  the  Chamberlain  jof  Scotland,  or  his  deputy  at 
BcTwick-upon-Tweed,  that  in  one  of  the  turrets,  upon 
the  castle  of  that  place,  in  such  place  as  he  shall  chuse, 
lud  shall  be  most  convenient,  ne  do  make  a  cage  of 

^*  *  M.  de  MasBon  asserts  (it  is  to  be  taken  on  his  authority, 
not  on  ours)  that  he  knew  a  lady  of  the  Russian  [court,  m 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  .who  kept  a  slave  who  was  ^her 
permquier  shut  up  in  a  cage  in  her  own  chamber.  She  let 
him  out  every  day  to  arrange  her  head-dress,  and  locked  him 
np  again  with  her  own  hands  after  the  business  of  the  toilet 
was  over.  His  box  was  placed  at  her  bed-head,  and  in  this 
fashion  he  attended  her  wherever  she  went.  His  fare  was 
bread  and  water.  He  passed  three  years  in  this  captivity, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  conceal  from  all  the  world  that 
the  lady  wore  a  wig.  The  close  confinement  was  a  punish- 
ment for  running  away  from  her  serrice ;  the  meagre  diet 
a  measure  of  revenge,  because  he  could  not  prevent  her 
growing  older  and  uglier  every  day. — MAnoirea  Secrets  sur 
la  liusne. 
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strong  lattice-woric  and  ban,  and  well  strengthened  widi 
iron-work,  in  the  which  he  ahall  place  the  Countess  of 
Buchan. 

<'  And  that  he  shall  so  well  and  surely  guard  her  in 
the  same  cage,  that  in  no  manner  shaU  she  pass  out 
from  it 

"  And  that  he  do  appoint  one  or  two  English  women 
of  the  said  town  ot  Berwick  who  shall  be  in  no  wise 
suspected,  who  understand  to  serve  the  said  Countess  with 
meat  and  drink,  and  all  thmss  pertaining  to  her« 
.  "  And  that  he  do  so  wSi  and  stricdy  guard  her  in 
the  cage,  that  she  speiJc  to  none,  and  that  no  men 
or  woman  of  the  Scotch  nation,  nor  any  other  appear 
before  her,  but  only  the  woman  or  women  who  shall 
be  assigned  her,  and  those  who  shall  haye  guard  of 
her. 

"  And  that  the  cage  be  so  made,  that  the  Countess 
may  hare  there  the  conyenience  of  a  fair  chamber,  but 
that  it  be  so  weU  and  surely  ordered,  that  no  danger 
may  betide  in  respect  of  the  custody  of  the  said  Countess. 

^^  And  that  he  who  has  care  of  her  bo  charged  to 
answer  for  her,  body  for  body,  and  that  he  be  allowed 
her  expenses. 

"  In  like  manner  it  is  ordered  that  Mary,  sister  of 
Robert  Bruce,  sometime  Earl  of  Cairick,  be  sent  to 
Roxburgh,  to  be  kept  there  in  the  castle,  in  a  cage."* 

The  reader  will  not  sympathise  much  with  the  harsh- 
ness of  B^jazet's  durance,  if  he  knows  the  character  of 
that  redoubtable  conq^ueror.  The  following  passage  will 
convey  a  &ir  idea  of  it,  and  presents  a  good  specimen  of 
the  style  of  the  16th  century ; —  ^ 

''  In  the  year  1396,  Sigismond,  King  of  Hungry,  sent 
sweet  and  amyable  letters  to  the  French  king  by  a  notable 
ambassador,  a  bysshop  and  two  knights  of  Hungry.  In 
the  same  letters  was  contayned  a  greate  parte  of  the 
state  and  doyng  of  the  greate  Turke  TBajazet),  and  how 
that  he  had  sent  worde  to  tlie  Kine  of  Hungry,  that  he 
would  come  and  %ht  with  him  in  the  middes  of  his 

*  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  ii. 
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realme,  ai\d  would  go  fro  thens  to  the  cytie  of  Rome, 
and  would  make  his  hone  to  eate  otes  upon  the  high  altar 
of  Saynt  Peter,  and  there  to  hold  his  see  imperiale. 
Thus  the  King  of  Hongry  in  his  letters  prayed  the 
Frenoh  kin^  to  aydeand  succour  him."*  In  consequence 
of  this  application,  a  strong  body  of  French  and  otiior 
knightB  inarched  into  Hungary,  under  command  of  John 
of  Burgondy,  Earl  of  Neyers.  They  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  after  a  successful  campaign  were  besieging  Nicopolis 
in  union  with  the  Hunffarian  forces,  when  Kjazet  marched 
to  the  relief  of  that  <3ty.  The  loss  of  the  battle  which 
ensued  is  attributed  by  Froissort  to  the  precipitance  o^.- 
the  French  knights,  who  led  the  ran,  and  rushed  madly 
into  combat,. against  the  order  of  the  £ing  of  Hungary^ 
and  without  waiting  for  his  support.  The  biographer  of 
die  Marshal  Boucicaut,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Hunga- 
rians. However  this  may  be,  the  French  charged  in  a 
body  not  exceeding  700  men,t  routed  the  first  bodv  of 
Bajazet's  cavalry,  and  penetrated  through  a  line  of  stakes, 
behind  which  the  inmntry  were  formed.  <<  Then  the 
noble  Frenchmen,  like  men  already  enraged  at  the  loss 
which  they  had  endured,  ran  upon  them  with  such  valour 
and  hardihood  that  they  frightened  all.  I  may  not  say 
how  they  laid  upon  them.  For  never  did  foaming  boar, 
or  angrjr  wolf,  snew  a  fiercer  recklessness  of  life.  There 
the  vuiant  Marshal  of  France,  Boucicaut,  among  other 
brave  men,  thrust  himself  into  the  thickest  press,  and 
well  proved  whether  he  were  grieved  or  no.  For  there 
without  'fiiil  <jM  he  so  many  acts  of  arms,  that  aJI  mar- 
velled, and  thore  bore  himiself  so  knighlly,  that  whoso 
saw  him  still  avers  there  never  was  any  man,  knight  or 
other,  seen  to  do  in  one  day  more  brave  and  valiant  acts 
than  he  did  then."t  The  Earl  of  Nevers,  the  Lord  of 
Coucy,  and  the  other  French  nobility  well  approved 
their  valour;  but  Boucicaut,  if  we  may  trust  nis  bio- 
grapher, was  the  hero  of  the  day.    Mounted  on  a  power- 

*  Lord  Bemers's  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  chap.  203. 
t  Froissart.  X  Hist,  de  M.  Boucicaut. 
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ful  war-hors6,  fce  spurred  forwards,  and  struck  so  fiercely 
to  the  right  aii4  to  the  left  that  he  overthrew  everything 
before  him.  ''And  ever  doing  thus,  he  advanced  so  far, 
which  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  relate,  and  yet  true,  as  all 
who  saw  it  can  bear  witness,  that  he  cut  through  the 
whole  Saracen  array,  and  then  returned  back  through 
them  to  his  comrades.  Heaven,  what  a  knight !  God 
protect  his  valour  I  Pity  will  it  be  when  life  shall  fail 
nim  I  But  it  will  not  be  so  yet,  for  God  will  protect 
him.  Thus  fought  our  countrymen  as  long  as  their 
strength  lasted.  Ah,  what  pity  for  so  noble  a  company, 
approved  so  gentle,  so  chivalrous,  so  excellent  in  arms, 
which  could  have  succour  from  no  quarter,  so  ran  they  in 
to  their  enemies'  throats,  so  as  is  the  iron  on  the  anvil  I* 
For  they  were  surrounded  and  oppressed  so  fatally  on  all 
sides  that  they  could  no  longer  resist.  And  what  won- 
der ?  for  there  were  more  than  twenty  Saracens  against 
one  Christian !  And  yet  our  people  killed  more  than 
^0,000  of  them,  but  at  last  they  could  exert  themselves 
no  more.  Ah,  what  a  misfortune,  what  pity !  Ought  not 
those  disloyal  Christians  to  have  been  hanged  who  thus 
ialsel  V  abandoned  them  ?  Shame  fall  upjon  them,  for  had 
they  helped  the  valiant  French  and  their  comrades  with 
good  will,  not  Bajazet  nor  one  of  his  Turks  would  have 
escaped  death  or  captivity,  which*^ would  have  been  a 
mighty  good  to  all  Cnristendom, 

"  Grreat  pity  was  there  again  the  morrow  of  this  dolorous 
battle.  For  Bajazet,  sitting  within  a  tent  in  the  midst 
of  the  field,  caused  to  be  led  before  him  the  Earl  of  Nevers 
and  those  of  his  lineage,  with  all  the  French  barons, 
knights,  and  esquires  who  remained  after  the  slaughter 
of  that  field.  Sad  was  it  to  see  these  noble  youths,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  blood  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  royal 
line  of  France,  fast  bound  with  ropes,  disarmed,  in  their 
under  doublets,  conducted  by  these  ugly,  frightful  dogs 

"  Ains  chenrent  en  la  gueule  de  leurs  ennemies,  si  comme 
est  le  fer  sur  Tenclume."  It  is  a  queer  comparison :  the  only 
apparent  resemblance  is  in  the  thorough  bating  which  they 
and  the  iron  were  both  destined  to  undergo. 
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of  Saraeens  before  the  tyrant  enemy  of  the  faith  who  sat 
there.     He  knew  for  certam,  through  good  interpreters, 
that  the  Earl  of  Nerera  was  grandson  and  cousin-eerman 
to  a  king  of  France,  and  that  his  father  was  a  duke  of 
great  power  and  wealth,  and  that  others  were  of  the 
same  blood  and  nearly  related  to  the  king.    So  he  be- 
thought himself,  that  for  preserving  them  he  might  have 
great  treasure :  therefore  he  did  not  put  them  to  death, 
nor  any  other  of  the  greatest  barons,  but  made  tbem  sit 
there  on  the  ground  before  him.    Alas!  immediately 
after  began  the  cruel  sacriiice.     For  then  were  led  before* 
him  the  noble  Christian  barons,  knights,  and  esouires, 
naked ;  and  then,  as  they  paint  on  the  walls  King  Herod 
fitting  on  a  chair,  and  the  Innocents  cut  in  pieces  before 
him,  there  were  our  faithful  Christians  cut  m  pieces  by 
these  Saracen  curs  before  the  Earl  of  Nevers  and  under 
his  very  eyes.    So  you  may  understand,  you  who  hear 
^is,  what  grief  went  to  his  heart,  good  and  kind  lord  as 
he  is,  and  what  pain  it  gave  him  to  see  thus  martyred  his 
good  and  loyal  companions,  and  his  people  that  had  been 
so  faithful  to  him,  and  who  were  so  distinguished  for 
gallantry.     Certes  I  think  he  was  so  grieved  at  heart, 
Siat  fain  would  he  have  been  of  their  company  in  that 
slaughter.    And  so  the  Turks  led  them  ,'one  after  an^ 
other  to  martyrdom,  as  men  led  in  old  times  the  blessed* 
martyrs,  and  struck  their  heads  and  chests  and  shoulders- 
fearfully  with  great  knives,  and  felled  them  without 
mercy.     Well  may  one  know  with  what  woful  coun- 
tenances they  went  in  that  sad  procession.    For  evcxk* 
as  the  butcher  drags  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  so  were  our- 
good  Christians,  without  a  word  being  spoken,  led  to  die 
before  the  tyrant.     But  notwithstanding  that  their  death 
was  hard  and  their  case  pitiful,  every  good  Christian 
should  esteem  them  thrice  fortunate,  and  bom  in  a  happy 
hour,  to  receive  such  a  death.    For  they  must  sometime 
have  died,  and  God  gave  them  grace  to  die  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion,  the  holiest  and  worthiest 
death  (as  we  in  our  faith  hold)  that  a  Christian  can  die  ; 
and  also  he  made  them  to  be  the  companions  of  the 
blessed  martyrs,  the  hapoiest  of  all  the  orders  of  Saints 
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in  Paradifie.  For  there  is  no  doubt  but  diat  they  are 
Saints  in  Paradise,  if  they  met  their  fiite  with  good  wiH. 
In  this  piteous  procession  was  Boucicaut,  the  Marshal  of 
France,  naked,  except  his  small  clothes  (petits  draps). 
But  God,  who  willed  not  to  lose  his  servant,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  service  which  he  was  to  do  thereafter, 
as  well  in  avenging  the  death  of  that  glorious  company 
upon  the  Saracens,  as  in  the  other  great  benefits  wnich 
were  to  follow  from  his  talents  and  by  his  means,  caused 
the  Earl  of  Nevers  to  look  at  the  Marshal  and  the  Marshal 
at  him  right  sorrowfully,  at  the  very  moment  that  some  one 
was  about  to  strike  him.  Then  was  the  foresaid  Earl 
wonderfully  vexed  at  heart  for  the  death  of  such  a  man, 
and  he  called  to  mind  the  great  good,  the  prowess,  loyalty, 
and  valour  that  were  in  him.  So,  on  a  sudden,  Grod  put  it 
in  his  mind  to  dasp  his  hands  together  as  he  looked  at 
Bajazet,  and  he  made  sign  that  tne  Marshal  was  to  him 
.^s  a  brother,  and  that  he  should  respite  him :  which  sign 
Bajazet  soon  understood,  and  released  him.  When  this 
stern  execution  was  complete,  and  the  whole  field  was 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  these  blessed  martyrs,  as  many 
French  as  others  of  divers  countries,  that  cursed  Bajazet 
arose,  and  ordered  the  Marshal,  who  had  been  so  respited, 
to  be  committed  to  prison  in  a  large  handsome  town  of 
Turkey,  called  Bursa.  So  his  bidding  was  done,  and  he 
was  kept  there  till  the  arrival  of  the  said  Bajazet"* 

Innumerable  instances  of  the  like  ferocity  might  be 
|>roduced  from  Eastern  history.  Rowe's  polished  and 
pious  Tamerlane  [put  to  ;dea^h  100,000  persons  in  the 
streets  of  Delhi.  Few  men  have  so  well  and  finrlv 
estimated  their  own  character,  and  the  dass  to  which 
they  belong,  as  did  Nadir  Shah,  when  to  the  remon- 
strance, "If  thou  art  a  king,  cherish  and  protect  thy, 
people, — if  a  prophet,  shew  us  the  way  of  salvation, — if 
a  God,  be  merciful  to  thy  creatures,"  he  replied,  "  I  am 
neither  a  king  to  protect  my  subjects,  nor  a  project  to 
teach  the  way  of  salvation,  nor  a  God  to  exercise  the 
attribute  of  mercy ;  but  I  am  he  whom  the  Almighty 

*  Hist.  deM/deBouclcaut;  premiere  partie,  chaps,  xxv.  xzvi. 
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has  sent  in  his  WTsth  to  chastise  a  worid  of  siimers." 
The  fbllowmg  anecdote,  striking  in  it^lf,  is  the  more 
interesting  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rale :  "  In  die 
year  1068  Alp  Anlan,  .the  seoond  [sultan  of  Persia,  of 
the  Seljukian  djrnaslT,  defeated  and  todL  prisoner  Ro- 
manus  Diogenes,  husband  of  Endocia.  tiie  reigning  em- 
piess  of  Constantinople.  He  treated  his  prisoner  with 
extreme  kindness  and  distinction;  he  uttered  no  re- 
proadies  that  eoald  wound  a  homUed  monarch,  bat  cave 
▼ent  to  the  honest  indignati<m  of  a  warrior  at  the  base 
and  oowardlf  conduct  of  those  who  had  deserted  and 
abandoned  «o  brave  a  leader.  We  are  told  tiiiat  he  asked 
his  captive  at  their  &st  conference,  what  he  wonld  have 
done  if  fortune  had  reversed  their  lot.  *  I  would  have 
ffiven  thee  nurny  a  stripe,'  was  the  .imprudent  and  viru- 
leiit  answw.  This  expression  of  haugntr  and  unsubdued 
spirit  excited  no  anger  in  the  brave  and  generous  con- 
queror. He  only  smiled,  and  asked  Romanus  what  he 
expected  would  be  done  to  him  ?  *  If  thou  art  cruel,'  said 
.^  emperor, '  put  me  to  death.  If  vain-glorious,  load 
me  with  dnins,  and  drag  me  to  l^y  capital.  If  generous, 
grant  me  my  liberty  t*  Alp  Arslan  was  neither  crael 
nor  vain-glorious :  he  released  his  prisoner,  gave  all  his 
officers  who  were  captives  dresses  of  honour,  and  dis- 
ttinguished  them  by  every  mark  of  friendship  and  re- 
gard."* 

Far  from  wishing  to  cast  an  undue  reproach  upon  the 
-past  by  these  melancholy  detidls  of  craeity  and  suffering, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  relieve  the  narratiye  by 
more  numerous  instances  of  generosity  and  mercy.  But 
tiiat  these  virtues  are  not  the  attributes  of  a  savage  race, 
will  readily  be  granted  by  all :  that  [they  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  mut  of  refinement  and  civilisation  (if  that  term 
be  applicable  to  an  advanced  stage  of  art  and  knowledge, 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  moral  wisdom) 
is  shown  by  the  universal  experience  of  the  past,  and  no- 
where more  forcibly  than  in  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome.      The  progress  of  society  seems  only  to  have 

*  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia. 
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taught  one  lesson ;  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  conquered 
subservient  to  the  profit  or  amusement  of  the  con- 
queror, than  to  put  him  to  death,  like  any  other  formi- 
dable or  offensive  animal.  In  man's  earliest  and  rudest 
condition,  as  a  hunter,  slaves  are  worse  than  useless ;  for 
sustenance  is  of  more  value  than  labour,  and  the  pre-' 
carious  supply  of  the  chase  is  insufficient  to  provide 
permanently  and  plentifully  for  his  own  wants.  The 
avenging  or  preventing  encroachments  upon  each  other's 
hunting-ground  is  therefore  a  most  frequent  cause  of  war- 
fare among  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
conquered  is  prompted  equally  by  revenge  and  policy. 
We  find  accordingly  that  in  North  America  a  prisoner's 
only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  being  adopted  into  the  hos- 
tile tribe  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  The  still  more  savage  practice  of  feasting  upon 
prisoners  is  sufficientlyjprov^  to  have  existed  at  a  very 
recent  period  in  New  Zealand.  In  other  heathen  coun- 
tries they  have  been  reserved  from  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter, only  to  perish  on  the  altars  of  false  gods.  But  labour 
becomes  valuable,  and  the  command  of  labour  an  advan- 
tage, in  proportion  as  men  emerge  irom  barbarism,  and 
apply  tliemselves  to  agriculture,  or  a  pastoral  life ;  and 
when  it  is  found  out  tnat  a  prisoner's  services  may  be 
made  worth  more  than  his  mamtenance,  the  policy  of  the 
victor  changes,  and  he  preserves  an  enemy  whom  for- 
merly he  was  almost  compelled  to  destroy.  Slaveiy, 
therefore,  is,  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  an  index  of  in- 
creasing civilization,  and  an  amelioration  of  human  mi- 
sery, since  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever  hailed  with  joy 
a  respite  from  death,  even  though  existence  be  attended 
with  degradation  and  suifering.  A  generous  spirit,  indeed, 
would  be  little  gratified  at  receiving  [life  upon  terms  of 
hopeless  servitude ;  yet  even  to  sudi  the  introduction  of 
slave  labour  lightened  the  evils  of  defeat.  When  men 
were  detained  merely  for  the  value  of  their  services,  it 
was  natural  to  release  them  if  an  equivalent  for  that  value 
were  paid,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  admitting  pri- 
soners to  ransom,  which  exercised  a  two-fold  influence 
in  favour  of  shives :  first  by  enabling  them  to  acquire 
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freedom  at  the  saoiiice  of  wealth;  secondly^  by  re- 
moTing  the  utter  hopeleamess  and  degradation  of  their 
state,  and  introducing  a  possibility  that  the  slare  and 
master  might  some  day  be  replaced  in  their  original  rela- 
tion to  each  other.    This  practice  was  familiar  in  the 
Homeric  age,  though  reyenge  or  the  heat  of  battle  often 
caused  mercy  and  interest  to  be  alike  disregarded.    Me* 
lancholy  indeed  was  the  fate  of  a  captured  city.    The 
adult  males  were  usually  slaughtered,  the  females  and 
children  reseryed  for  slayery ;  those  eyen  of  the  highest 
rank  were  employed  as  menial  senrants  in  the  yictor's 
household.     "  What  evils,"  says  Priam,  "  does  Jupiter 
reserve  me  to  behold  on  the  threshold  of  age !    My  song 
slain,  my  daughters  dragged  into  slavery,  my  chambers 
plundered,  the  very  infants  dashed  agunst  the  ground  in 
mournful  warfare,  and  my  sons'  wives  dragged  by  the 
destructive  hands  of  the  Greeks.    The  dogs  which  I  fed 
in  my  palace,  at  my  own  table,  to  protect  it,  will  tear  me, 
e?en  me,  stretched  dead  at  the  outer  door,  as  they  lie 
ravening  in  the  yestibule  lapping  my  blood.  ^  To  a  young 
man  it  is  becoming  to  lie  slain  in  warfare,  pierced  by  the 
sharp  sword ;  to  such  nothing  that  can  happen  in  death 
IS  unseemly.    But  that  dogs  should  defile  the  grey  head 
and  the  grey  beard  of  a  slaughtered  elder,  this  is  the 
moumfulest  thing  that  happens  to  wretched  mortals."*^ 

For  the  lot  of  uiose  who  were  reserved,  we  may  quote 
Hector's  parting  speech  to  Andromache.^ 

I  know  the  day  draws  ni^h  when  Troy  shall  fall, 
When  Priam  and  his  nation  perish  all: 
Yet  less  forebodings  of  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Her  king,  and  Hecuba,  my  peace  destroy ;  ' 
Less  that  my  brethren,  all  th'  heroic  band, 
Should  with  their  blood  imbrue  their  native  land ; 
Than  thoughts  of  thee  in  tears,  to  Greece  a  prey. 
Dragged  by  the  grasp  of  war  in  chains  away. 
Of  thee  in  tears,  beneath  an  Argive  roof 
Ziabouring  reluctant  the  aJlotted  woof, 
Or  doomed  to  draw,  from  Hypereia's  cave, 
Or  from  Messeis'  fount,  the  measured  wave. 

•  11.  xxiL  60— 7G. 
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A  Yoioe  -will  then  be  lieard  which  ^n  mnst  bear, 
*  See'tt  thou  yon  captive,  poaring  tear  on  tear  ? 
Lo!  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  &r 
When  Troy  and  Greece  roqud  Ilion  dashed  in  war.** 

As  time  advanced  the  Greeks  became  more  hwnane, 
and  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners  improved ;  insomuch 
that  about  the  year  500  b.  c.  it  seems  to  have  been 
usual  among  the  Feloponnesian  states  to  admit  each 
other's  citizens  to  ransom  at  a  fixed  sum  of  two  minae, 
something  less  than  eight  pounds  of  our  money.';t  and 
the  Athenians  released  certain  Boeotians  for  the  same 
sum.  J  The  meridian  splendour  of  Greece,  as  we  shall 
have  future  occasion  to  notice,  is  more  especially  dimmed 
by  tiie  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  her  civil  wars.  It  is  ob- 
servable, however,  that  in  the  10th  year  of  the  Felopon- 
nesian war^  the  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners  fprmed  a 
condition  in  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the 
first  instance  on  record  at  all  resembling  the  humane 
usage  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  youth  of  Rome,  as  she  gradually  extended  her 
dominion,  cities  were  depopulated  to  be  refilled  by  her 
citizens,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  like  cattie,  by  public 
auction.}  In  her  days  of  greatness,  when  whole  king- 
doms fell  before  her,  the  rights  of  conquest  were  neces- 
sarily more  lenientiy  exercised ;  for  nations  cannot  be 
dispossessed  and  enslaved  in  mass.  But  the  number  of 
Greek  and  of  Syrian*  slaves  in  Rome  shows  that  the 
independence  of  those'nations  was  not  overturned  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  of  private  freedom  ;  and  those 
uncivilised  countries,  which  could  contribute  little  else 
of  wealth  to  satiate  a  Roman  general's  extortion,  saw 
droves  of  their  inhabitants  sold  into  captivity  to  supply 
the  labourers  and  gladiators  of  an  idle  and  dissolute 

*  vi.  447—461.    Sotheby's  Homer. 

t  Weight  for  weight :  to  determine  ihe  sum  which  two 
minse  would  correspond  to  in  value  is  less  easy. 

I  Herod,  v.  77 ;  vi.  79. 

§  See  the  instances  of  Fidenee,  Liv.  iv.  34 ;  Veii,  v.  22. — 
Carthage,    Appiatu 
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empire.*  The  ezempdon  of  modem  Euzope^.from 
these  horrors  is  chiefly  referable  to  the^  influence  of 
Christiani^,  which,  howeverjineBSsctual 'to  purify  the 
minds  and  lives  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  out- 
wardly embraced  it,  has  given  unquestionable  proof  of 
its  intrinsic  excellence  by  refining  and  enlarging  men's 
views  of  morality  and  benevolence,  wherever  its  doc- 
trines have  not  been  altogether  obscured  and  corrupted.! 
It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Constantmople 
witnessed  for  the  first  and  only  time  the  insolent  splen- 
dour of  a  Roman  triumph,  granted  to  Belisarius  ailer 
the  reduction  of  the  Vandal  lungdom ;  on  which,  as  on 
fiHmer  occasions,  the  noblest  of  the  conquered  nation, 
headed  by  Gelimer,  their  king,  swelled  the  vainglorious 
pFocession.  But  the  changed  spirit  of  the  times  is  shown 
m  the  subsequent  treatment  of  them.  To  the  king  and 
his  family  a  safe  retirement  and  an  ample  estate  in 
Galada  were  allotted ;  and  the  flower  of  the  Vandal 
youth  were  enlisted,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
rersian  wars.  Among  other  dsdms  to  our  gratitude, 
the  alergj  of  the  dark  ages  have  the  merit  of  steadily 
resisting  the  practice  of  enslaving  Christians.  The 
working  of  the  feudal  system  was  uso  beneficial  in  this 
respect.  The  aristocracy  of  the  land  were  also  its  sol- 
diery; to  make  prisoners,  therefore,  was  a  greater 
object  than  to  kill,,  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  was  a 

*  In  Efams,  150,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  en- 
slaved by  L.  iBmilius  Faolus.  In  Csesar's  Gallic  wars 
1,000,000  prisoners  were  t&ken  and  of  course  sold.  (Plin, 
Hist,  Nat.  vii.  25.)  Another  million  is  said  to  have  been 
slain :  but  these  round  numbers  may  be  suspected  to  be  much 
exaggerated.  Upwards  of  100,000  Jews,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  Titus.  Cicero  says  of 
Britain,*/' Jt  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  a  drachm  of 
flil'ver  in  the  island,  and  no  hope  of  booly  except  in  slaves ; 
and  among  them  you  will  hardly  find  learned  men  or  mu- 
mam»r    Ad  Att  iv.  16. 

t  R  would  be  ameandid  to  pass  in  entire^sUenoe  over  the 
two  deepest  stains* perhaps  in  modem  history — ^the  Spanish 
conquests  in  America,  and  the  slave  trade. 
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never-failing  source  of  revenue  to  the  brave  and  power- 
ful. And  as  the  inferior  classes  might  not  be  reduced 
to  domestic  servitude,  and  besides  passed  naturally  with 
the  land,  whether  as  serfs,  in  absolute  and  acknowledged 
bondage,  or  as  vassals,  free  in  name,  but  bound  to 
the  soil  by  all  the  ties  of  proj)erty,  the  victor  had  no 
interest  in  the  detention  of  prisoners,  except  such  as 
were  able  to  purchase  freedom.  The  singular  institu- 
tions <5f  chivalry  also  exercised  a  strong  influence  in  hu- 
manizing warfare.  Knighthood  formed  a  bond  of  union 
throughout  Europe.  Men  fought  for  gain,  for  honour, 
for  revenge ;  but  victory,  which  ensured  all  but  the  last, 
was  seldom  tarnished  by  cruelty,  except  in  instances  of 
deadly  feud.^  We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  overrate 
the  savajge  virtues  of  those  times,  or  to  deny  that  they 
abound  in  examples  of  most  flagrant  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion ;  but  we  contend,  that  compared  with  earlier  ages, 
?lace  even  barbarism  against  refinement,  the  half-savage 
'euton  against  the  polished  Greek  or  Roman,  we  sec 
the  tokens  of  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect.  And  we 
may  further  observe  that  of  the  cruelties  recorded  a  large 
proportion  are  foreign  to  the  question,  being  perpetrated 
in  prosecution  of  the  cherished  spirit  of  revenge,  'or  to 
extract  wealth  from  Jews,  or  others  of  inferior  rank,  and 
not  on  prisoners  of  war.  We  do  not  plead  this  in  ex- 
tenuation of  those  enormities ;  the  evil  passions  of  the 
heart  sprung  up  unchecked  into  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
evil  actions :  but  of  cruelty  to  their  prisoners  of  war, 
the  Eurojieans  and  the  middle  ages  were  comparatively 
guiltless.  Among  them,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  victor  and  the  defeated  mixed  in  social  intercourse 
upon  terms  of  equality,  without  degradation  being  felt 
by  the  one,  or  an  undue  and  ungenerous  superiority  as- 
sumed by  the  other ;  each  aware  that  on  the  morrow 
the  turn  of  fortune  might  reverse  their  situations,  and 
that  disgrace  attached  to  misfortune  only  when  occa- 
sioned by  misconduct.*  And  the  lofty,  though  fantastic 
notions  of  honour  which  prevailed,  tended  still  further  to 

*  See,  below,  the  Black  Prince's  address  to  John  of  France. 
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liffhten  captivit;^,  vhen  the  word  of  a  kilight  wm  con* 
aoered  as  safficient  soretyjfor  his  ransom,  and  priaonera 
were  enabled  to  obtain  tneir  release  upon  parole.  No- 
where IS  this  coorteous  and  humane  spirit  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  wars  of  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  14th  century.  Yet  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
wulare  of  that  century  distinguii^ed  by  more  thn 
Dsoal  inhumanity.  The  perfidious  aggression,  the  inre- 
tente  hostility  of  Edward  I.,  were  odculated  to  raise 
in  the  Scotch  a  most  implacable  resentment ;  while  the 
obstinate  resistance,  and  successful  reprisals  in  which 
our  northern  counties  were  repeatedly  devastated,  were 
equaUy  well  fitted  to  inspire  the  English  with  no  friendly 
feelmffs  towards  their  northern  brethren.  A  hundred 
years  had  elapaed  since  the  first  ouarrel,  during  which 
the  sword  had  scarcely  been  sheatiied,  the  fire  of  burn- 
ing Tillages  scarcely  quenched.  We  might  reason* 
^y  then  expect  to  find,  these  wars  caniea  on  *^  It  ou- 
trance ;"  to  find  no  mercy  in  their  battles,  no  gentleness 
or  generodty  in  their  intercourse.  But  the  account  of 
Froiasart  is  yery  difierent 

"  Englysshmen  on  the  one  partye,'and  soottes  on  the 
oiher  partye,  are  goode  men  of  warre,  for  when  thepr 
mete  there  is  a  hard  fight,  without  sparynge ;  there  la 
00  troo  bytwene  them  as  long  as  speares,  swordes,  axes, 
or  dagers  wyll  endure,  but  lay  on  echo  upon  other ;  and 
whan  they  be  well  beaten,  and  that  the  one  parte  hath 
optaygned  ,'the  victory,  they  then  glorifye  so  in  their 
dedes  of  armes,  and  are  so  ioyfuU,  that  such  as  be  taken, 
Aey  shall  be  raunsomed  or  they  go  out  of  the  feide,  so 
that  shortely  eche  of  them  is  so  content  with  other,  that 
at  theur  departynge  curtoysly  they  will  saye,  Grode 
thank  you,  but  in  fyghtynse  one  witii  another  there  is  no 
plave,  nor  sparynge ;  and  this  is  trewe,  and  that  shall 
''ell  aperejby  this  sayde  rencounter  (of  Otterboum),  for  it 

was  asvalyaontly  foughten  as  couldebe  devysed 

This  batayle  was  fierse  and  cruell,  tyll  it  came  to  the 
^d  of  the  discomfiture ;  but  whan  the  soottes  saw  the 
englysshmen  recule,  and  yelde  themselves,  than  the 
soottes  were  curtes,  and  sette  them  to  their  raunsom, 
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and  eyery  manne  sayde  to  his  prisoner,  Sirs,  go  and 
unann  you  aud  take  your  ease,  I  am  your  mayster ; 
and  so  oiade  their  prisoners  as  goode  chore  as  though 
they  had  been  brethem,.  without  doyng  them  any 
damage."* 

Another  anecdote  of  the  same  battle,  from  the  same 
graphic  and  delightful  historian,  will  serve  to  illustiiate 
more  than  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  reader's-  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn.  Sir  Matthew  Beedman,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  fought  und^  Percy  at  Otterboom 
and  endeavoured  to  escape  when  fortune  declared  agaixuft 
the  English. 

^<  Now  I  shall  shewe  you  of  sir  Mathue  Reedman^ 
who  was  on  horsback  to  save  himselfe,  for  he  alone 
coulde  not  remedy  the  mater :  at  his.  departing  dr  James 
Lynsay  was  nere  to  hym,  and  sawe  now  sir  Mathue 
departed,  and  this  sir  James,  to  wya  honour,  ibiowed 
in  chase  sir  Mathue  Reedman,  and  came  so  nere  hym, 
tibat  he  myght  have  stiyken  hym  with  his  speare  if  he 
had  lyst ;  than  he  sayd,  Ah  sir  knyght,  tourae,  it  is  a 
shame  thus  to  flye :  I  am  James  of  Lynsay :  if  ye  will 
not  toume  I  shdl  stryke  ye  on  the  back  with  my  spere. 
Sir  Mathue  .'spake  no  worde,  but  strake  his  hoEse  wilh 
the  spurs  sorer  than  he  dyde  before.  In.  this  maner  he 
chased  hym  more  than  thre  myles,  and  at  last  sir  Mathue 
Beedman's  horse  foundred  and  fell  under  hym  :  than  he 
stepte  forthe  on  the  erthe,  and  drewe  oute  his  sworde^ 
and  took  corage  to  defende  hymselfe :  and  the  scotte 
thought  to  have  stry  ken  him  on  the  brest,  but  sir  Mathue 
Reedman  swarved  from  the  stroke,  and  the  speare  poynt 
entred  into  the  erthe :  then  sir  Mathue  strake  asonder- 
the  spere  with  his  sworde ;  and  whan  sir  James  Lynsay 
sawe  howe  he  had  loste  his  speare,  he  caste  awaye  the: 
tronchon,  and  lyghted  afote,  and  toke  a  lytell  batayle- 
axe  that  he  caiyed  at  his  backe,  and  handeled  it  with 
his  one  hande,  quickely  and  delyverly,  in  the  whicfae 
feate  scottes  be  well  ezperte,  and  than  he  set  at  dr 
Mathue  and  he  defended  hymselfe  properly.     Thus 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  142, 146  (138, 141). 
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they  toorneyed  toguyder,  one  with  an  axe,  and  the 
other  with  a  swerde,  a  long  season,  and  no  man  to  lette 
them:  fynally,  sir  James  Lynsay  gare  the  knyght 
sodie  strokes,  and  helde  hym  so  shorte,  that  he  was 
pntte  out  of  brethe  in  such  wyse  that  he  y elded  hymselfe 
and  sayde,  Sir  James  Lynsay,  I  yelde  me  to  you.  Well, 
quod  he,  and  I  receyve  you,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  I  am 
content,  quod  Reedman,  so  you  deale  with  me  lyke  a 
good  companyon.  I  shall  nat  fayle  that,  quod  Lynsay, 
and  so  putte  up  his  swerde.  Well,  sir,  quod  Reedman, 
what  wyll  you  noWe  that  I  shall  do  ?  1  am  your  prisoner, 
ye  have  conquered  me ;  I  wolde  gladly  go  agayne  to 
Newcastell,  and  within  fyftene  dayes  1  Miall  come  to 
you  into  Scotlande,  whereas  ye  shiul  aasigne  me.  I  am 
content,  quod  Lynsay :  ye  shall  promyse  by  your  faythe 
to  present  yourself  within  this  thre  wekes  at  Edenborowe, 
ana  wheresoever  ye  go,  to  reporte  yourselfe  my  prisoner. 
All  this  sir  Mathue  sware,  and  promysed  to  folfyH.  Than 
eche  of  them  toke  their  horses,  ana  toke  leave,  eche  of 
other.  8fr  James  returned,  and  his  entent  was  to  eo  to 
his  owne  company  the  same  way  as  he  came,  and  sir 
Mathue  Reedman  to  Newcastell.  Sir  James  Lynsay 
could  nat  keep  the  ryght  waye  as  he  came :  it  wds 
darke,  arid  'a  myst,  and  he  hadde  nat  rydden  halfe  a 
myle,  but  he  met  face  to  face  with  the  bysshoppe  of 
I^urfaam  and  mo  than  y  hundred  Englysshmen  with  hym : 
he  rayght  wel  have  escaped,  if  he  had  wolde,  but  he 
suppos^  it  had  been  his  owne  company  that  had  pursued 
the  Englisshmen :  whan  he  was  among  them,  one  de^ 
maunded  of  hym  what  he  was.  I  am,  quod  he,  sir  James 
Lynsay.  The  bysshoppe  herde  those  words,  and  steptc 
to  hym,  and  sayde,  Lynsay,  ye  are  taken ;  yelde  ye  to 
me.  Who  be  you  ?  quod  Lynsay.  I  am,  quod  he,  the 
bysshop  of  Duriiam.  And  fro  whens  come  ye,  sir  ?  quod 
Ljmsay.  I  come  fro  the  batayle,  quod  the  bysshoppe, 
but  I  strake  never  a  stroke  there ;  1  go  back  to  new- 
castell for  this  night,  and  ye  shall  go  with  me.  I  maV 
nat  chose,  quod  Lynsay,  sithe  you  will  have  it  so :  1 
have  taken,  and  I  am  taken;  such  is  the  adventures  of 
armes.     Whom  have  ye  taken  ?  quod  the  bysshop.   Sir, 
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quod  he,  I  toke  in  the  chase  sir  Mathue  Reedman.  And 
ivhere  is  he  ?  quod  the  bvsshop.  By  my  faythe,  sir,  he 
is  retoumed  to  Newcasteil :  he  desyred  me  to  trust  hym 
on  his  fayth  for  thre  wekes,  and  so  have  I  done.  Well, 
quod  the  bysshop,  lette  us  go  to  Newcasteil,  and  there 
ye  shall  spake  with  hym.  Thus  they  rode  to  New-^ 
castell  toguyder,  and  sir  James  Lynsay  was  prisoner  ta 
the  bisshop  of  Durham." 

'<  After  that  sir  Mathue  Reedman  was  retoumed  to 
Newcasteil,  and  hadde  shewed  to  dyvers  howe  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  bv  sir  James  Lynsay  ;  than  it  was 
shewed  him  nowe  the  bisshoppe  of  Durham  had  taken 
the  sayd  sir  James  Lynsay,  and  how  that  he  was  thene 
in  the  towne  as  his  nrisoner :  as  sone  as  the  bysshoppe 
was  departed,  sir  Mathue  Reedman  wente  to  the 
bysshoppes  lodgyng  to  see  his  mayster,  and  there  he 
founde  nym  in  a  studye,  lyeng  in  a  wyndowe,  and  sayd^ 
What,  sir  James  Lynsay,  what  make  you  here  ?  Than 
sir  James  came  forth  of  the  studye  to  hym,  and  gave 
hym  good  morowe,  and  sayd,  By  mv  fayth,  sir  Mathue^ 
fortune  hath  brought  me  hyder ;  lor  as  sone  as  I  was 
departed  fro  you,  I  mette  by  chaunce  the  bysshoppe  of 
Durham,  to  wliome  I  am  prisoner,  as  ye  be  to  me.  I 
beleve  ye  shall  nat  nede  to  come  to  Edenborowe  to  me 
to  make  your  fynaunce :  I  think  rather  we  shall  make 
an  exchaunge  one  for  another,  if  the  bysshoppe  be  s^ 
contente.  Well,  sir,  quod  Reedman,  we  shall  accorde 
rvght  well  toguyder :  ye  shall  dyne  this  daye  with  me ; 
the  bysshop  and  our  men  be  gone  forthe  to  fyght  with 
your  men.  I  can  not  tell  what  shall  fdl ;  we  shal^  know 
at  their  retoume.  I  am  content  to  dyne  with  you,  quod 
Lynsay.  Thus  these  two  knyghtes  dyned  toguyder  in 
Newcitell."*  ^  -e,  ^ 

Some  danger  unquestionably  there  was,  that  where 
the  marketable  value  of  prisoners  was  so  clearly  recog- 
nised, humanity  would  be  forgotten  in  avarice ;  a  lapse 
of  memory  which  our  acquaintance  with  Algiers  and 
other  piratical  states  proves  not  altogether  impossible. 

*  Froissart,  toI,  ii.,  cap.  146  (142). 
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One  of  the  causes  which  prevented  this,  the  union  and 
equality  produced  by  knighthood,  has  been  alhided  to ; 
andiwe  may  find  another  in  the  high-spirited  notions  of 
personal  honour  which  prevailed.*  To  refuse  a  pri- 
soner his  liberty  upon  payment  of  ransom,  eitner 
directly  or  covertly,  by  demanding  a  sum  disproportionate 
to  his  rank  and  means,  was  held  dishonourable ;  for  a 
knight  would  have  esteemed  himself  disgraced  if  it 
could  be  suspected  that  he  retained  an  enemy  in  prison 
through  fear  of  meeting  him  in  the  open  field.  **  After 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  returned  firom  Spain  into 
Acquitayne,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Lancastre, 
into  Englande,  and  every  lorde  into  his  owne,  sir  Ber- 
tram du  Guesclin  was  sty  11  prisoner  with  the  prince,  and 
with  sir  Johan  Chandos,  and  coulde  nat  come  to  his 
raunsome  ,nor  fynaunce,  the  whiche  was  sore  displeasaunt 
to  kyng  Henry ,t  if  he  might  have  mended  it :  and  it  so 
fortuned  after,  as  I  was  enformed,  that  on  a  day  the 
prince  called  to  hym  sir  Bertram  du  Guesclin,  and  de- 
mannded  of  hym  how  he  dvde ;  he  answered  and  sayd. 
Sir,  it  was  never  better  with  me ;  it  is  reason  that  it 
shulde  be  so,  for  I  am  in  prison  witii  the  most  renowned 
knyght  of  the  worlde.  With  whome  is  that  ?  sayd  the 
prince.  Sir,  quoth  he,  that  is  with  Sir  Johan  Chandos ; 
and,  sir,  it  is  sayd  in  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  and  in  other 
places,  that  ye  leare  me  so  moche,  that  ye  dare  nat  let  me 
out  of  prison,  the  whiche  to  me  is  full  great  honour.  The 
prince,  who  understode  well  the  wordes  of  sir  Bertram 
do  Guesclin,  and  parceyved  well  how  his  own  counsayle 
wolde  in  no  wyse  that  he  shuld  delyver  hym,  untsithe 

*  We  cannot  deny  this  merit  at  least  to  what  is  called, 
Tagnely  enough,  the  age  of  chivalry.  Few  indeed  merited 
the  appellation  of  Bayard, "  sans  pear,  et  sans  reproche,"  bat 
many  were  *'sans  pear/'  aud  thereby  escaped  one  most 
fraitfdl  source  of  ♦*  reproche." 

f  In  the  contest  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  between  Don 
Pedro  and  Henry  of  Transtamara,  the  former  was  supported 
by  the  Black  Prince,  the  latter  by  the  French  under  Du 
Guesclin,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  John 
Chandos. 
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tyme  that  king  Don  Peter  had  payed  him  all  suche 
sommes  its  he  was  bound  to  do.  Than  he  sayd  to  sir 
Bertram,  Sir,  then  ye  thinke  that  we  kepe  you  for  feare 
of  your  chivalry ;  nay,  thynke  it  nat,  for  I  swere  by 
saint  George,  it  is  nat  so ;  therfore  pay  for  your  raun- 
some  an  hundred  Iheusand  fraunkes,  and  ye  shall  be 
delyvered.  Sir  Bertram,  who  desyred  gretly  to  be  de- 
Ivvered,  and  herde  on  what  poynt  he  might  depart,  toke 
the  prince  wi^  that  worde,  and  sayd,  Sir,  in  the  name 
of  God  so  be  it,  I  wy  11  pay  no  lasse.  And  whan  the  prince 
herde  hym  say  so,  he  wolde  than  gladly  have  repented 
hymselfe ;  and  also  some  of  his  counsayie  came  to  hym, 
and  sayd,  Sir,  ye  have  nat  done  well  so  lightly  to  put  him 
to  his  raunsome.  And  so  they  wolde  glibly  nave  caused 
the  prince  to  have  revoked  that  covenant;  but  the 
prince,  who  was  a  true  and  noble  luiight,  sayd,  Sithe 
that  we  agreed  therto,  we  wyll  nat  br^e  our  promise ; 
it  shulde  be  to  us  a  grete  rebuke,  shame  and  reproche, 
if  we  shulde  nat  put  him  to  raunsome,  seyng  be  is  con- 
tent to  pay  such  a  grete  somme  as  an  hundred^  thousand 
fraunkes."* 

The  following  story  of  William  Rufus,  which  is  told 
by  William  of  Malrasbury,  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  man,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Helias  de 
Flechia  laid  claim  to  the  city  of  Mans,  part  of  that  mo- 
narch's continental  possessions.  He  was  taken  and 
brought  before  William,  who  said  insultingly,  '<  I  have 
yeu,  sir."  **  You  have  taken  me  by  chance,"  said  the 
baron ;  **  could  I  escape,  I  should  find  someUiingnew  to 
do.#  The  hot-headed  king,  shaking  his  fist,  replied, 
"  You  rascal,  what  would  you  do  ?    Troop,  shog  oflT, 

*  Froissort,  vol.  i.  chap.  289,  Sabjoined  to  the  chapter 
the  reader  will  find  another  veraon  of  this  storjr,  taken  from 
a  most  amusing  book,  entitled  *  Memoires  de  Mesaire  Ber- 
trand  da  Gnesdin/  The  passase  from  Froissart,  which 
illustrates  ^e  same  point  iu  a  much  smaller  compass,  seemed 
better  fitted  for  insertion  in  the  text;  but  the  other  gives 
such  a  minute  and  pleasant  representation  of  manners,  that 
we  cannot  altogether  omit  it ;  and  it  is  too  long  for.a  note. 
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make 'yourself  scarce— you  may  do.  tvhat  you  can*;  and 
by  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  if  you  get  the  better  of  me,  I 
will  ask  you  nothing  for  this  fkvour."* 

In  conclusion  we  give  a  celebrated  passage  from 
English  history,  which  is  strongly  and  pleasantly  con- 
trasted with  the  early  part  of  me  chapter.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  king  or  France  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  ''  The  da^ 
of  the  batayle  at  night,  ^e  prince  made  a  supper  in  hw 
lodginge  to  the  frenche  kyng,  and  to  the  moost  parte 
of  the  great  lordes  that  were  prisoners :  the  prince  made 
the  kynge,  and  his  son,  the  lorde  James  of  Bourbon, 
the  lorde  John  D'Artois,  the  erle  of  Tancarville,  the 
erle  D'Estampes,  the  erle  Dampmertyne,  the  erle  of 
Gravyll,  and  the  lorde  of  Pertenay,  to  syt  all  at  one 
borde,  and  odier  lordes,  knyghtes,  and  squiers  at  other 
tables ;  and  alwayes  the  prince  served  before  the  kyng 
as  humbly  as  he  coude,  and  wolde  nat  syt  at  the  kynges 
borde,  for  any  des3rre  that  the  kynge  could  make  :  but 
sayd  he  was  nat  sufficient  to  syt  at  the  table  with  so 
great  a  prince  as  the  kyng  was  ;  but  than  he  sayd  to  the 
kyng,  Sir,  for  goddes  sake  make  none  yvell,  nor  heavy 
chere,  though  god  this  day  dyd  not  consent  to  folowe 
your  wyll :  for  syr,  surely  the  kyng  my  father  shall  here 
you  as  moche  honour  and  amyte  as  he  may  do,  and  shall 
acorde  with  you  so  reasonably  that  ye  shall  ever  be 
frendes  toguyder  after ;  and  sir,  methmke  ye  ought  to 
reioyse,  though  the  joumeyf  be  nat  as  ye  wolde  have 
had  it,  for  this  day  ye  have  wonne  the  hygh  renome  of 
prowes,  and  have  past  this  day  in  valyantnesse  all  other 
of  your  partie :  sir,  I  say  natte  this  to  mocke  you,  for  alle 
that  be  on  our  partie  that  saw  every  mannes  dedes  are 
playnly  aoorded  by  true  sentence  to  gyve  you  the  price 
and  chapelette.  Therewith  the  frenchemen  begem  to 
murmure,  and  sayd  among  themselves  how  the  prince 
had  spoken  nobly ;  and  that  by  all  estimation  he  shulde 
prove  a  noble  man,  if  Gode  send  him  lyfe,  to  perceyver 
in  such  good  fortune.     Whan  supper  was  done,  every 


♦Lib.iv. 


t  Fr.  joum^e— though  the  day  has^t  gone,  && 
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man  went  to  his  lodgyng  with  their  prisoners :  the  same 
night  they  put  many  to  raunsome,  and  beleyved  them 
upon  their  laythes  and  trouthes,  and  raunsomed  them 
but  easily,  for  they  sayde,  thet/i  wolde  sette  no  knyghts 
raunsom  so  hyghy  hut  that  he  might  pay  at  his  ease  and 
mayntaygne  sttU  his  degree, 

^^  The  same  wynter  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  such  of 
Englande  as  were  with  him  at  Bardeauz,  ordayned  for 
fihippes,  to  convey  the  frenche  king  and  his  son  and  ail 
other  prisoners  into  Englande.  Then  he  took  the  see, 
and  certayne  lordes  of  Gascoyne  with  hym :  the  frenche 
kyng  was  in  a  vessell  by  hymselfe,  to  be  the  more  at  hys 
ease,  accompanyed  with  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
two  thousand  archers :  for  it  was  showed  the  prince  that 
the  thre  estates,  bv  whom  the  realme  of  France  was 
governed,  had  layeJ  in  Normandy  and  Crotoy  two  great 
armyes  to  the  entent  to  mete  with  hym,  and  to  gette 
the  frenche  kyng  out  of  his  handes  if  they  might :  but 
there  were  no  such  that  apered,  and  yet  thei  were  on  the 
see  xi  dayes,  and  on  the  xii  day  they  aryyed  at  Sand- 
wych  ;  then  they  vssued  out  of  their  shyppe,  and  lay 
there  all  that  nyghte,  and  taryed  there  two  dayes  to  , 
refresh  them;  and  on  the  therde  day  they  rode  to 
Canterbury.  When  the  kynge  of  Englande  knew  of 
their  coramynge,  he  commaunded  them  of  London  to 
prepare  theym,  and  their  cyte,  to  receyve  suche  a  man 
as  tne  frenche  kyng  was :  then  they  of  London  arrayed 
themselfe,  by  companyes,  and  the  chief  maisters  clothing 
diflPerent  fro  the  other  ;  at  saynt  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
the  frenche  kyng  and  the  prince  made  their  ofierynges, 
and  there  taryed  a  day,  and  than  rode  to  Rochester,  and 
taryed  there  that  day,  and  the  next  day  to  Dartforde, 
ana  the  fourth  day  to  London,  wher  they  were  honour- 
ably receyved,  and  so  they  were  in  every  good  towne  as 
tiiey  passed :  die  frenche  kynge  rode  through  London  on 
a  whyte  courser,  well  aparelled,  and  the  prince  on  a 
ly ttell  black  hobbey  by  hym :  thus  he  was  conveyed  along 
the  cyte  till  he  came  to  the  Savoy,  the  which  house  per- 
tayned  to  the  heritage  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  there 
the  frenche  kynge  kept  hys  house  a  long  season,  and 
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thydercame  to  se  hym  the  kyng  and  the  quene  ofttimes, 
«iid  made  him  great  feest  and  chere."* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pence's  conduct  was  too 
ostentatiously  humble ;  that  in  refusing  to  sit  at  table 
with  the  Kine  of  France,  and  in  making  him  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  attention  in  their  entry  into  London,  he 
exceeded  the  modesty  of  a  conqueror,  and  exposed  him- 
aelf  to  the  charge  of  nypocrisy.  The  censure  Is,  we 
think,  erroneous,  and  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times.  The  humility  of  the  Black  Prince 
was  that  of  a  vassal  in  presence  of  his  feudal  lord,  due, 
not  because  he  owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of  France, 
bat  because  that  monarch  was  the  peer  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  in  courtesy  entitled,  espedally  as  a  visitor, 
though  a  forced  one,  to  an  equal  measure  of  respect 
from  his  subjects.  The  victor  merely  overlooked  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  paid  to  his  royal  prisoner  the  homage 
which  he  would  have  shown  to  his  father,  and  which 
the  King  of  France  would  have  received  from  the  heir 
to  his  own  crown. 

*  Lord  Bemers's  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  168,  l€9, 173. ' 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MESSIRE 
BERTRAND  DU  GUESCLIN. 

(Referred  to  in  the  NoU,  p.  104.) 

"  One  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  wa»  risen  from  dinner, 
and  gone  into  a  private  chamber  with  his  barons,  who 
had  been  served  with  wine  and  spices.  So  they  began 
to  speak  of  many  a  bold  deed  of  arms,  of  love-passages^ 
of  battles,  and  of  prisons,  and  how  St.  Louis  to  save  his 
life  was  made  prisoner  in  Tunis,  from  whence  be  was 
ransomed  for  nne  gold,  paid  down  by  weight.  Until 
the  Prince,  who  spoke  without  caution,  said,  *  When  a 
good  knight  well  approved  in  battle  is  made  prisoner  in 
fair  feat  of  arms,  and  has  rendered  himself,  and  sworn  to 
abide  prisoner,  he  should  on  no  account  depart  without 
his  master's  leave.  And  also  one  should  not  demand 
such  portion  of  his  substance,  that  he  be  unable  to  equip 
himself  again.'  When  the  Sire  de  Lebret  heard  these 
words,  he  began  to  take  heed,  and  said  to  him,  ^  Noble 
Sire,  be  not  angry  with  me  if  I  relate  what  I  have  heard 
said  of  you  in  your  absence.'  *  By  my  faith,*  said  the 
Prince,  *  right  little  should  I  love  follower  of  mine  sitting- 
at  my  table,  if  he  heard  said  a  word  against  my  honour^ 
and  apprised  me  not  of  it.'  *  Sire,'  said  he  of  Lebret,  *  men 
say  that  you  hold  in  prison  a  knight  whose  name  I  well 
know,  whom  you  dare  not  delyver.'  *  It  is  true,'  said 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  *  I  have  heard  speak  of  it'  Then  the 
Prince  swore  and  boasted,  *  that  he  knew  no  knight  in  the 
world,  but,  if  he  were  his  prisoner,  he  would  put  him  to  a 
fair  ransom,  according  to  nis  ability.'  And  Lebret  said, 
•  How  then  do  you  forget  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  that  he 
cannot  get  away  ?'  And  when  the  Prince  heard  this,  his 
colour  changed  ;  and  he  was  so  tempted  by  pride,  anger. 
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imd  disdain,  that  he  commanded  Bertrand  to  be  brought 
before  him ;  with  whom  he  wished  to  make  terms,  in  spite 
of  all  who  had  spoken  of  the  matter,  and  would  fain  not 
let  him  be  ransomed,  unless  they  themselves  should  ^ 
the  amount.  Then  certain  knights  went  and  found  Ber- 
trand, who,  to  amuse  himself  and  forget  his  weariness, 
was  talking  with  his  chamberlain.  Which  knights 
saluted  him.  And  Bertrand  arose  towards  them,  and 
showed  a  iair  seeming,  saying  ^  that  they  were  come  in 
good  time/  Then  he  ordered  the  afbresaid  chamberlain 
to  bring  wine.  The  knights  answered  '  that  it  was  right 
fitting  they  should  have  much  wine,  good  and  strong  ; 
for  they  brought  him  good,  joyful,  and  pleasant  news 
with  {good  will.'  Then  one  of  them  who  was  wise  and 
discreet  said,  *  that  the  Prince  sent  for  him  to  appear  in 
his  pres^ice,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  be  ran- 
somed by  help  of  those  inends  he  had  at  court,  who 
were  many.*  *  What  say  you  ?'  said  Bertrand ;  *  I  have 
neither  halfpenny  nor  penny,  and  owe  more  than  ten 
thousand  livres,  that  have  been  lent  me,  which  debt  has 
accrued  in  this  city  while  I  have  been  prisoner.'  One 
of  them  inquired  of  him,  *  How  have  you  accounted  for 
so  much  ?'  '  I  will  answer  for  that,'  said  Bertrand  ;  *  I 
have  eaten,  drunk,  given,  and  played  at  dice  with  it. 
A  little  money  is  soon  spent.  But  if  I  be  set  free, 
I  shall  soon  have  paid  h :  he  saves  his  money,  and 
has  it  in  good  keeping,  who  shall  lor  ray  help  lend 
me  the  keys  of  it.'  And  an  officer  who  heard  him  said, 
^  Sir, '  you  are  stout-hearted,  it  seems  to  you  that 
every  thing  which  you  would  have  must  happen.'  *  By 
my  faith,'  said  Bertrand,  *  yon  are  right,  for  a  dispirited 
man  is  nothing  better  than  beaten  and  discomfited.'  And 
the  rest  said,  ^  that  he  was  like  one  enchanted,  for  he 
was  proof  against  every  shock.'  Then  he  was  brought 
to  the  chamber  where  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  with 
him  John  Chandos,  a  true  and  valiant  knight.  And 
had  they  chosen  to  believe  him,  they  would  long  before 
have  disposed  of  the  war ;  for  he  gave  much  good  advice. 
And  also  there  were  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  other  knights, 
before  whom  came  Bertrand,  wearing  a  grey  coat.    And 
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when  the  Prince  saw  him,  he  could  not  keep  from  laugh- 
ing, from  the  time  ^he  saw  him.  Then  he  said,  *  Well, 
Bertrand,  how  fare  you  ?'  And  Bertrand,'  approached 
him,  bowing  a  little,  and  said,  *  Sir,  when  it  shall  pk 


you,  I  may  fare  better :  many  a  day  have  I  heard  the 
rats  and  mice,  but  the  song  of  birds  it  is  long  since  I 
heard.*  I  shall  hear  them  when  it  is  your  pleasure/ 
'  Bertrand,*  said  the  Prince,  *  that  shall  beiwhenyou  will ; 
it  will  depend  only  on  yourself,  so  that  you  will  swear, 
and  make  true  oath,  nevc^  to  bear  arms  agsdnst  me,  nor 
these  others,  nor  to  assist  Henry  of  Spain.  So  soon  as 
you  will  swear  this,  we  will  fully  set  you  free,  and  pay 
that  you  owe,  and  besides  give  10,000  florins  to  equip 
you  anew,  if  you  consent  to  this ;  else  you  shall  not  go.* 
'Sire,'  said  Bertrand,  *my  deliverance  then  will  not 
come  to  pass ;  for  before  I  do  so,  may  I  lie  by  the  leg" 
in  prison  while  I  live.  God  willing,  I  will  never  be"  a 
reproach  to  my  fnends.  For  by  Him  who  made  the 
world,  I  will  serve  with  my  whole  heart  those  whom  I 
have  served,  and  whose  I  have  been  jfrom  my  outset. 
These  are  the  good  King  of  France,  the  noble  Dukes^ 
of  Anjou,  of  Berry,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Bourbcm  j 
whose  I  have  been,  as  became  me.  But  so  please  you„ 
suffer  me  to  go.  For  you  have  held  me  too  long  iit 
prison,  wrongfully  and  without  cause ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  had  gone  from  France,  I  and  my  people 
meaning  to  go  against  the  Saracens.  And  so  1  had 
promised  Hugh  de  Carvalay,  intending  to  work  out  my 
salvation.'  *  Why  then  went  you  not  straight  without 
stopping  ?'  said  the  Prince.  *  1  will  tell  you,'  said  Ber- 
trand in  a  loud  voice.  *  We  found  Peter,  —  the  curse  of 
God  confound  him !  who  had  loifg  since  thrice  falsely- 
murdered  his  noble  Queen,  bom  of  the  noble  line  of  Bour- 
bon, and  of  the  blood  of  my  Lord,  St.  Louis,  which  lady 

*  This  expression  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  fkvoiiTit» 
saying  of  the  **  Good  Sir  James  "  Douglas,  the  companioa 
of  Robert  Bruce's  dangers,  that  **  It  is  better  to  hear  the  lark 
sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep :''  meaning  that  he  would  never 
shut  himself  up  in  a  castle  while  he  could  keep  the  open 
field.    . 
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was  your  cousin  by  the  best  blood  in  your  body.  Straight- 
way then  I  stopped,  to  take  vengeance  for  her,  and  to 
help  Henry ;  for  weU  I'know,  and  surely  I  believe,  that  he 
is^tne  right  king  and  tne  true  heir  of  Spain.  And  also  to 
destroy,  and  put  to  an  end,  Jews  and  Saracens,  of  whom 
there  are  too  many  in  these  parts.  Now  through  ^reat 
pride  you  have  come  to  Spain  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 
both  through  covetousness  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  you 
may  have  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Peter,  who  reigns 
wrongfully,  by  which  journey  you  have,  in  the  first  place, 
injured  your  own  blood,  and  troubled  me  and  my  people : 
whence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  after  you  have  so  ruined 
your  friends,  and  you  and  jour  people  have  been  all 
famished,  and  suffered  great  pain  and  labour,  Peter  has 
deceived  you  by  cheating  and  trickery,  for  he  has  not 
kept  faith  nor  covenant  with  you,  for  which,  by  my 
faith,  I  thank  him  heartily/  When  Bertrand  had  re- 
lated his  reasons,  the  Prince  rose,  and  could  not  help 
saying  that  on  his  soul  Bertrand  was  right,  and  the 
bsurons  said  tliat  he  had  spoken  truth.  Then  was  there 
great  joy  stirring  all  round  and  about,  and  they  said  of 
Bertrand,  one  to  another,  '  See  there  a  brave  Breton.' 
But  the  Prince  called,  and  said  to  him,  *  You  shall  not 
escape  me  without  paying  a  good  ransom ;  and  yet  it 
vexes  me  that  you  obtain  such  favour.  But  men  say 
that  I  keep  you  prisoner  because  I  fear  you ;  and  to  the 
end  that  every  one  may  cease  to  suspect  this,  and  may 
know  that  I  neither  fear  nor  care  for  you,  I  will  deliver 
you  on  ^yment  of  sufficient  ransom.'  *  Sir,'  said  Ber- 
trand, '  I  am  a  poor  knieht  of  little  name,  and  not  so  bom 
as  that  I  should  find  help  in  plentv.  And  besides,  my 
estate  is  mortgaged  for  purchase  of  war-horses,  and  also  I 
owe  in  this  town  full  ten  thousand  florins.  Be  moderate, 
therefore,  and  deliver,  me.'  *  Where  will  you  go,  fair 
Sir  ?'  said  the  Prince. '  *  Sir,'  said^Bertrand,  *  I  will  go 
where  I  mayreeain  my  loss,  and  more  I  say  not.'  *  Con- 
sider then,'  said  the  Prince, '  what  ransom  you  will  give 
me :  for  what  you  will  shall  be  enough  for  me.'  ^  Sir,' 
said  Bertrand,  *  I  trust  you  will  not  stoop  to  retract  your 
meaning.     And  since  you  are  content  to  refer  it  to  my 
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pleasure,  I  ought  not  fb  ralue  myself  too  low.  So  I  will 
give  and  engage  for  my  freedom  one  hundred  thousand 
double  golden  florins.'  And  when  the  Prince  heard  hun 
his  colour  chaneed,  and  he  looked  round  at  his  knights^ 
saying,  *  Does  he  mean  to  maike  game  of  me  that  he 
o&rs  such  a  sum  ?  for  I  would  gladly  quit  him  for  the 
quarter/  /  Bertrand/  said  he,  *  neiUier  can  you  pay  it^ 
nor  do  I  wish  such  a  sum ;  so  consider  again.'  '  Sire,* 
said  Bertrand,  *  since  you  will  not  so  much,  I  place  my^ 
49elf  at  sixty  thousuid  double  florins ;  you  shall  not  have 
less,  sobeit  you  will  discharge  me.'  *  Well/  said  the 
Prince,:  *  I  agree  to  it.*  Then  said  Bertrand  loudly, 
'  Sir,  Prince  Henry  may  well  and  truly  vaunt  that  he 
will  die  King  of  Sjpain,  cost  him  what  it  may,  and  he 
will  lend  me  one  hair  my  ransom,  and  the  King  of  France 
the  other ;  and  if  I  can  neither  go  nor  send  to  these  two^ 
I  would  get  all  the  spinstresses  in  France  to  spin  it  rather 
than  that  I  should  remain  longer  in  your  hands.'*  And 
when  the  Prince  had  heard  him  he  thus  said  :  *  What 
sort  of  man  is  this  ?  He  startles  at  noticing,  either  in  act 
or  thought,  no  more  than  if  he  had  all  the  gold  which 
is  in  the  world.  He  has  set  himself  at  sixty  thousand 
double  florins,  "and  I  would  willingly  have  quitted  him 
for  ten  thousand.'  And  all  the  Inirons  also  marvelled 
greatly.  '  Am  I  then  at  liberty  ?'  said  the  gallant  Ber«- 
trand.  And  Chandos  asked  him  whence  the  money 
should  come.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  have  good  friends,  as  I 
shall  find,  I  am  certain.'  <  By  my  faiui,'  said  Chandos, 
^  I  am  much  rejoiced  therefore,  and  if  you  have  need  of 
my  help,  thus  much  I  say,  I  will  lend  you  ten  thousand.' 
<  Sir,'  said  Bertrand,  *  I  thank  you.  But  before  I  seek 
anything  of  you  I  will  try  the  people  of  my  own  country.* 
The  news  of  this  matter  went  through  the  city  of  Boi^ 
deaux.  There  you  might  see  all  persons,  great  and 
small,  citizens,  and  artisans  of  all  sorts,  run  towards  the 
mansion  of  the  Prince  to  see  Bertrand.  And  when  the 
Prince's  kniiirhts  saw  the  people  assemble  thus,  and 

*  Si  le  gagneroie  aincois  a  filler  toutes  les  filleresses  qai 
en  France  sonl^  que  ce  que  je  demourasse  plus  entre  voe  maius» 
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knew  the  cause  of  their  coming,  they  brought  the  ssdd 
Bertrand  to  lean  out  at  a  window,  who  laughed  heartily 
at  the  matter.  And  when  the  commoners  saw  him  from 
a  distance,  they  said,  *  He  is  a  downright  enemy  I  cursed 
be  the  hour  that  he  escapes  alive.  He  has  done  much 
evil,  and  will  do  worse/  And  others  said,  '  Have  we 
idled  and  yawned,  and  run  away  from  our  business,  to 
look  at  such  a  squire  as  this  ?  May  God  bless  him  not ! 
for  he  is  an  u^ly  fellow,  and  unable  to  pay  the  ransom 
at  which  he  is  valued.'  *  Whence  should  he  draw  it  V 
said  others ;  *•  he  will  never  pay  a  single  penny  of  his 
own,  but  will  pilfer  it  througn  the  broad  land/  And 
those  who  knew  Bertrand  better  said  to  them,  *  Now 
ai^^e  not  so  much  in  using  such  words,^,  for  there  is^  no 
better  knight  in  the  world,  and  none  that  better  knows 
how  to  make  Jwar.  And  there  .is  no  castle,  however 
strong,  however  high  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  that 
would  not  soon  surrender  if  he  went  thither  to  assault 
it :  and,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France,  there  is  no 
man  nor  woman,  however  poor,  who  would  not  contribute, 
if  he  needed  it,  rather  .than  that  he  should  remain  in 
prison."  * 

*  Hist,  du  Messire  Bertrand  da  Guesdin* 
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Tyranny  of  Cambyses,  terminating  in  madness— of  Caligula 
—of  the  Emperor  Paul. 

No  questions  which  can  become  the  subject  of  judicial 
examination  are  more  delicate  and  difficult  than  those 
whi^  depend  upon  a  man's  mental  sanity,  whether  the 
case  be  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature ;  whether  it  re- 
gard his  competence  to  manage  his  own  afifairs,  or  his 
possession  of  that  moral  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  absence  of  which  he  cannot  be  justly  punished  as  a 
responsible  agent.  In  the  first  instance,  daily  experience 
shows  us  that  general  eccentricity,  and  even  delusion 
upon  particular  subjects,  may  exist  in  union  with  the 
most  acute  perception  of  personal  interests;  in  the 
second,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  moral  sense  may  be 
perverted  upon  one  or  more  points  without  being  de- 
stroyed, and  mdeed  without  any  other  indication  of  mental 
disease.  We  may  take  as  an  example  of  this  the  burn- 
ing of  York  Cathedral  some  years  ago.  Martin  believed 
this  to  be  morally  a  meritonous  act,  and  herein  lay  his 
madness  :  on  a  case  of  murder,  robbery,  or  anjr  other  in- 
fraction of  the  laws,  he  would  have  judged  aright.  But 
though  he  believed  it  to  be  meritorious,  he  knew  it  to 
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be  illegal ;  he  knew  that  he  was  subject  to  punishment, 
and  fled  from  it  accordingly :  and  upon  this  ground  the 
question  might  be  i^sed,  whether  his  madness  should 
have  protected  him  from  the  penalty  affixed  to  his  act. 
But  exclusively  of  those  more  strongly  marked  cases, 
which  alone  are  likely  to  become  subjects  of  judicial  in- 
quiry, no  man  can  converse  extensively  with  the  living, 
or,  through  the  medium  of  books,  with  the  dead,  without 
continually  asking  hims^  whether  the  eccentricity,  per- 
verseness,  intemperance,  and  extravagance  which  he  sees 
on  all  sides  are  compatible  with  a  peHectly  sound  state  of 
mind.  Mental  as  well  as  bodily  illness  may  assume  all 
shapes,  and  be  of  all  demes :  and  both  reflection  and 
observation  lead  us  to  conclude  that  excessive  indulgence 
of  the  passions  will  impair  the  understanding,  as  surely 
as  sensual  intemperance  injures  the  constitution.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of  causes 
tending  more  or  less  to  unsettle  the  reason ;  indeed,  no 
pursuit,  however  unexciting  it  may  seem,  can  be  ex- 
clusively followed  without  risk  of  this  result.  Science 
has  its  dangers  aif  well  as  love  :  the  philosopher's  stone 
md  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  have  probably  turned 
as  many  heads  as  has  female  ingratitude,  from  the  time 
of  Orlando  Furioso  downwards."  At  present,  however, 
we  mean  to  conflne  ourselves  to  one  particular  manifesta- 
tion of  insanity,  or  something  nearly  allied  to  it,  with 
the  view  of  illustrating,  in  some  degree,  that  large  por- 
tion of  history  which  is  occupied  by  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  absolute  monarchs. 

In  reading  such  narratives  as  the  following,  we  natu- 
rally wonder  how  it  is  that  anything  human  can  have 
been  led  to  play  a  part  so  entirely  at  variance  with  all 
the  kindly  feelings  of  human  nature.  To  believe  that 
Caligula  and  Nero  came  into  the  world  fully  prepared  for 
the  part  which  they  were  afterwards  to  play,  would  be 
as  unreasonable  as  to  adopt  the  other  extreme,  and  main- 
tain, as  some  have  done,  that  the  tempers  and  abilities  of 
all  men  are  originally  similar  and  equal.  But  **  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man."  The  work  of  education 
begins  at  an  early  period,  and  circumstances  seemingly 
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too  trivial  to  notice,  may  exert  a  powerful  effeet  in 
fixing  our  future  destiny  for  good  or  evil.  There  are 
few  persons  whose  patience  has  not  been  more  or  less 
tried  by  spoiled  children,  and  who  cannot  pmnt  out  ex- 
amples where  the  temper  of  the  mature  man  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  earl^  injudicious  indulgence ;  and 
many  must  know  cases  m  which  the  paroxysms  of  a 
naturally  bad  temper,  exasperated  by  nnoontrolled  licence 
and  habitual  submission,  have  amounted  almost  to  occa- 
sional insanity.  Causes  closely  luialogous  to  those  which 
render  one  man  the  dread  of  his  domestic  circle,  may 
render  another  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  half  the 
earth.  The  same  spirit  which  vents  itself  in  ill-humour 
for  a  broken  piece  of  china,  or  execrations  for  an  ill- 
cooked  dinner,  if  fostered  by  power,  might  correct 
breaches  of  etiquette  with  the  knout,  and  deal  out  con- 
fiscafcions  and  deaUi  as  unsparingly  as  oaths.  We  may 
observe  that,  bloody  and  unfeeling  as  their  administration 
may  have  been,  it  is  not  among  the  adventurers  who  have 
carved  their  own  way  to  a  crown  that  the  wantonness* 
of  tyranny  has  been  most  developed;  it  is  rather  among 
their  descendants,  men  nurtured  among  parasites,  with 
the  prospect  of  despotism  ever  before  their  eyes.  Sur- 
rounded from  infancy  by  those  whose  interest  it  has  been 
to  pamper,  not  to  repress  their  evil  passions,  taught,  in 
Pagan  countries,  to  regard  themselves  as  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped as  such  by  a.  servile  and  besotted  multitude^ 
what  wonder  that  they  tread  under  foot  those  who  bow 
the  neck  befbre  them,  and  scorn  to  sympathise  with  a 
confessedly  inferior  race  ?  In  private  life,  however,  the 
regulation  of  the  mind  may  be  neglected,  the  supremacy 
of  law,  and  the  knowledge  that  excess,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  cannot  be  committed  with  impunity,  exerts  a 
salutary  restraint  over  the  wildest  spirits.  But  he  who 
is  above  the  influence  of  fear,  whose  angry  naauons  liave 
never  been  checked,  nor  his  desires  controlled,  and  who 
is  harassed  by  the  craving  after  excitement  consequent 
upon  satiety  of  sensual  pleasures,  is  prepared  for  any 
caprice  or  enormity  which  the  humour  of  the  moment 
may  suggest.    The  mind  can  hardly  be  thus  morally 
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depraved  without  becoming  intellactually  depraved  also : 
as  the  animal  man  is  cheri&ed,  and  the  reasonable  man 
neglected,  the  former  will  assume  the  guidance  due  to 
the  latter,  and  human  becomes  Iktle  superior  to  brute 
nature,  except  in  its  greater  power  to  do  mischief.  In 
this  state  of  degradation 

Even-handed  justice 
Condemns  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

The  dominion  of  the  passions  is  worse  than  external 
oppression,  and  conscience  exasperates,  after  it  has  lost 
its  power  to  reform.  .  Misery  may  then  complete  the 
rum  which  intemperance  began,  and  cruelty,  from  being 
only  indifferent,  become  congenial. 

If  a  man  deprives  himself  almost  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
money  which  he  will  never  use  or  wwit ;  if  he  sleeps 
all  day,  and  wakes  all  night ;  if  he  chooses  to  wear  his 
shoes  upon  his  hands,  and  his  gloves  upon  his  feet,  <Mr 
indulge  in  any  other  such  ridiculous  fancies;  we  call 
him  odd,  eccentric,  a  madman,  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  deviation  from  established  usages  :  and  justly,  for 
m  all  these  things  a  sound  mind  is  wanting.  Yet  that 
man  may  be  pe^ectly  able  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  his  actions,  perfect  master  of  his  reason  upon  every 
subject ;  and  therefore  be  both  legdly  and  morally  re-* 
sponsible.  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  strictly  analogous,  as  we 
believe,  to  this,  which  has  produced  the  worst  excesses  * 
of  the  worst  oppressors  ;  and  one  which  has  sprung 
from  the  same  cause — ^habitual  submission  to  the  wiu 
instead  of  the  reason.  From  the  childish  passion  of 
George  II.,  who  manifested  his  displeasure  on  great  oc- 
casions by  kicking  his  hat  about  the  room,  to  the  supers 
human  crimes  of  Caligula,  we  find  this  disease,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  manifested  in  every  variety  of  degree  and 
form.  In  Henry  VIII,  of  England,  we  trace  it  in  the 
contrast  between  the  early  and  later  years  of  his  reign^ 
in  the  increased  violence  of  his  passions,  and  in  the 
capriciousness  and  cruelty  ingrafted  on  a  temper  not 
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naturally  ungentle.  We  ascribe  to  it  the  ungovernable 
fuiy  which  obscured  ^  brilliant  qualities  of  Peter  of 
Russia ;  and  we  find  it  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
extravagances  whidi  are  ascribed  to  Xerxes.  His  very 
preparations  for  invading  Greece,  on  a  scale  so  dispro- 

Eortionate  to  the  value  of  his  object  if  attained,  show 
ow  subordinate  was  his  judgment  to  his  inclinations ; 
and  no  one  can  r^d  the  narration  of  his  chastisement  of 
the  Hellespont,  without  recognising  the  weakness  of  a 
mind  unsettled  by  extravagant  presumption.  *^  When 
Xerxes  heard  that  his  bridges  were  carried  away,  he  was 
much  vexed,  and  ordered  three  hundred  lashes  to  be 
given  to  the  Hellespont,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  cast 
into  it.  And  I  have  heard  that  he  sent  men  at  the 
same  time  to  brand  the  Hellespont.  Moreover,  he  com- 
manded those  that  inflicted  the  stripes  to  use  unholy  and 
barbarian  langua^,  saying,  *Thott  bitter  water,  thy 
master  inflicts  this  punishment  upon  thee,  because  thou 
bast  wronged  him,  having  received  no  injury  at  his 
hands.  And  King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou 
wilt  or  no:  and,  as  is  fit,  no  one  sacrifices  to  thee, 
because  thou  art  a  salt  and  ^raflv  river.'  So  he  ordered 
them  to  punish  the  sea  thus,  and  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  Grecians  who  had  charge  of  the  bridge.'**  This  is 
as  downright  frenzy  as  the  walls  of  Bedlam  ever  wit- 
nessed :  a  paroxysm  of  temporary  insanity,  produced  by 
disappointment  acting  on  a  vain,  ungovemed  mind. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  in  detail  the  lives  of  some 
'  remarkable  persons  which  bear  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, we  wish  briefly  to  allude  to  the  very  singular 
and  strikiifg  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  with 
no  view  of  resolving  that  preternatural  visitation,  which 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  from  Grod,  into  a  natural 
consequence  of  hb  intemperate  pride.  From  the  few 
notices  of  him  preserved  in  the  Bible,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould ;  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  powers  and  capability  of  excellence  com- 
mensurate with  the  exalted  situation  which  he  was  ap- 

•  Herod,  vii.  35. 
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pointed  to  hold.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  had 
dnink  deep  of  the  intoxication  of  despotism.     His  in- 
tended massacre  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  Chaldeans,  in 
point  of  wisdom  and  justice  is  on  a  par  with  the  anger  of 
a  child  who  beats  his  nurse  because  she  will  not  give 
him  the  moon  to  play  with ;  and  his  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  image  of  the  plain  of  Dura,  if  less  prepos- 
teroos,  is  not  more  creditable  to  his  no||oitt  of  toleratioa 
or  humanity.    In  fact,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  as   truculent   a  tyrant  as  Cambvses 
or  Caligula,  when  that  awiid  vision,  related  at  length  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel,  was  presented  to  him, 
which  foretold  ikis  banishment  from  the  throne  and  from 
men :  and  we  may  infer  from  the  warning  of  the  inspired 
interpreter,  and  from  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that 
his  overweening  pride  and  hardness  of  heart,  the  food 
and  origin  of  uat  mental  alienation  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  at  such  length,  were  the  vices  against 
which  Divine  anger  was  especially  directed.    **  This  is 
the  decree  of  the  Most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my 
lord  the  king :  They  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy 
dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  thou 
know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  ok 
men,  and  g^veth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  •••••• 

Wherefore,  O  kinj?,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto 
thee,  and  break  on  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor :  if  it  may  be  a 
lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.  •  •  .  ,  •  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon.  The  king  spoke  and  said.  Is  not  this  the 
great  Sabvlon  that  I  have  built  for  th«  house  of  the 
kingdom^  by  the  might  of  mv  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majestjT  ?  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's 
mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saving,  O  King 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  the  kingdom  is 
departed  from  thee.  And  they  shall  drive  thee  from 
men,  and  thv  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and 
seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know  that 
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the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will."* 

Of  the  following  sketches  the  two  first  exhibit  the 
dominion  of  passion  in  its  most  violent  form ;  the  last 
differs  rather  in  degree  than  in  nature.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  life  of  Cambyses  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  here ;  but 
Herodotus  makes  us  so  familiar  with  Persian  history  from 
the  time  of  Cyn|^,  that  it  seems  naturally  to  find  a  place 
in  works  relating  to  the  history  of  Greece. 

Cambyses  succeeded  to  the  undisturbed  possesnon  of 
that  vast  empire  which  his  father  Cyrus  had  acquired, 
extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  JEgean,  and  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  extent  of  dominion  mieht 
seem  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious,  and  employ 
the  most  active  mind ;  but  the  son,  unhappily  for  himself, 
inherited  the  father's  military  spirit,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  quitted  his  paternal  kingdom  to  conquer 
Egypt.  He  marched  along  the  coast  from  Palestine  to 
Pelusium,  where  he  found  encamped  Psammenitus,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Amasis  on  the  Egyptian  throne. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated ;  they  fled  to  Memphis,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun« 
try  submitted  without  furmer  struggle.  Herodotus,  who 
visited  the  field  of  battle,  relates  a  curious  story.  The 
bones  of  either  nation  were  heaped  apart,  as  they  had 
been  originally  separated ;  and  the  Persian  skulls  were 
so  weak  that  you  could  throw  a  pebble  through  them, 
whereas  the  Egyptian  would  hardly  break,  thou^  beaten 
with  a  large  stone.  Their  descendants  do  not  appear  to 
have  degenerated  in  this  respect. 

Cambyses  sent  a  ship  of  Mitylene  up  the  Nile,  to 
summon  Memphis  to  surrender.  The  savage  and  exas- 
perated inhabitants  tore  the  herald  and  crew  limb  from 
limb,  and  made  a  long  defence,  during  which  the  Cyre- 
naeans  and  the  neighbouring  Libyans  submitted.  The 
city  being  at  last  taken,  he  put  Psammenitus  to  a  singular 
trial. 

^*  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  capture  of  Memphis,  he 

*  Daniel,  iv.  24,  25,  27,  29—32. 
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pbced  Psammenitos,  together  with  other  Egyptians, 
without  the  gates ;  and  meaning  to  make  essav  of  bis 
temper,  he  acted  thus.  He  clothed  that  king's  daughter 
is  servile  rainient,  and  sent  her,  bearing  a  water-pitcher, 
to  fetch  water,  and  with  her  other  maidens  (^the  noblest 
families  similarly  clad.  And  as  they  went  with  wailing 
and  lamentation  past  l^eir  fathers,  these,  all  but  Psam* 
menitus,  re-echoed  their  cries,  seeing  the  evil  condition 
of  their  children;  bat  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth. 
When  they  had  passed,  his  son  came  by  with  two  thou- 
sand Egyptians  of  like  age,  with  bits  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  necks  bound  with  halters,  who  were  thus  led 
to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  Mityleneans  who  were 
slain  at  Memphis.  For  the  royal  judges  had  decided 
that  for  every  one  of  them  ten  of  the  noblest  Egyptians 
should  perish.  And  he,  seeing  diem  pass,  and  knowing 
that  his  son  was  carried  to  execution,  while  his  country- 
men who  vrere  around  him  wept  and  were  much  dis- 
tressed, did  as  in  the  case  of  his  daughter.  When  they 
were  gone,  an  old  man,  who  was  formerly  of  his  drinking 
parties,  being  now  depnved  of  his  fortune,  and  compelled 
to  beg  through  the  army,  chanced  to  come  where  Psam- 
menitus  was  sitting ;  and  Psammenitas,  when  he  saw  his 
friend,  cried  aloud,  and  smote  his  head,  callii^  upon 
him  by  name.  Men  were  placed  near,  who  told  Cam- 
byses  every  thing  that  happened;  and  he  was  much 
surprised,  and  sent  this  message :  '  Psammenitus,  your 
master  Cambyses  asks  why,  having  given  way  neither 
to  cries  nor  tears  when  you  saw  your  daughter  mal- 
treated and  your  son  going  to  execution,  you  have 
honotired  with  them  a  man  nowise  related  to  you?* 
He  answered,  '  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  domestic  misfortunes 
were  too  mighty  to  be  wept;  but  the  sufferings  of  a 
friend,  who,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  has  fallen  from 
a  high  and  happy  state  into  beggary,  form  a  fit  subject 
for  tears.'  "*  The  heart  of  Cambyses  was  touched  for 
once,  and  he  ordered  the  Egyptian  prince  to  be  sought 
and  saved ;  but  his  mercy  came  too  late. 

*     *  Herol.  iii.  14 
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Proceeding  from  Memphis  to  Sais,  he  broke  open  the 
tomb  of  Amasis,  the  late  king,  and  caused  the  body, 
which  was  embalmed  as  usual,  to  be  scourged,  and  insulted 
in  every  possible  way.*  Finally,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt,  wherein  he  transgressed  equaHy  the  religion  of 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  For  the  former  say  that  it 
is  not  fit  to  consign  a  dead  man  to  a  divinity,  esteeming 
fire  as  such ;  while  the  latter  believe  it  to  be  a  savage 
animal,  which  consumes  every  thing  within  its  reach, 
and  then  dies;  and  consider  it  unlawful  to  let  their 
corpses  be  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  Hence  the  practice 
of  embalming,  that  worms  may  not  prey  upon  their  flesh. 
This  wanton  and  disgusting  outrage  was  prompted  by 
personal  hatred,  arising  from  a  slight  said  to  have  been 
put  upon  him  by  Amasis,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  undertaken. 

That  country  being  subdued,  far  from  being  contented 
with  his  acquisitions,  he  now  meditated  three  expeditions 
at  once :  one  against  Carthage,  which  was  frustrated  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  composed  the  chief  part  of  his 
fleet,  refusing  to  serve  against  their  kinsmen  and  de* 
scendants;  another  against  the  Ammonians,  who  lived  in 
the  Libyan  desert,  in  a  spot  made  famous  by  the  oracle 
of  Ammon;t  a  third  against  the  JSthiopians,  called 
Macrobii,  or  long-lived,  who  were  said  to  be  the  tallest 
and  handsomest  of  all  men,  and  to  reach  the  age  of  120 
years  and  upwards.  The  monarchy  was  elective,  and 
they  chose  for  their  king  whoever  was  most  eminent  for 
strength  and  stature.  Before  he  set  out,  Cambyses  sent 
spies  into  this  country,  charged  with  gifts  and  professions 
of  friendship,  to  which  the  -^Ethiopian  replied,  "The 
king  of  Persia  has  not  sent  vou  with  gifts,  as  setting  a 
high  price  on  my  alliance ;  and  you  speak  falsely,  for  you 

*"  *  The  body  of  Cromwell  was  taken  from  the  grave,  ex» 
posed  on  a  gibbet,  and  finally  buried  under  the  gallows,  and 
this  in  the  gay  and  polished  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  who  had 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  for  this  despicable  revenge  which 
the  Persian  king's  unbridled  passions  may  supply, 
t  The  modem  Siwah. 
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arc  come  as  spies  of  my  realm.  Neither  is  that  man 
upright,  for  then  he  would  covet  none  other  country 
than  his  own,  and  not  have  enslave!  those  from  whom 
he  has  had  no  wrong.  Give  to  him,  then,  this  bow,  and 
say,  '  The  king  of  the  iSthiopians  advises  the  king  of 
the  Persians  to  invade  the  long-lived  Ethiopians  with 
overpowering  numbers,  as  soon  as  the  Persians  can  draw 
thus  easily  such  bows  as  these ;  an<i,  until  then,  to  thank 
the  gods  who  have  not  inclined  the  sons  of  the  Ethiopians 
to  add  the  lands  of  others  to  their  own.'  "* 

Cambyses,  as  we  may  suppose,  flew  into  no  small 
passion  at  the  receipt  of  sued  an  answer,  and  urged  his 
march,  says  Herodotus,  like  one  out  of  his  right  mind, 
and  too  impetuously  to  wait  until  magazines  could  be 
formed, — a  precaution  the  more  needful,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  notions  of  geography,  he  was  going 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  From  Theirs  he 
detached  50,000  men  to  enslave  the  Ammonians,  and 
bum  the  temple  of  Ammon,  while  he  advanced  towards 
Ethiopia  with  the  rest:  but  before  one-fifth  of  the 
journey  was  accomplished,  all  their  food  was  consumed, 
even  to  the  beasts  of  burden  which  attended  the  camp« 
^'  If,  when  he  found  this  out,  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  brought  home  his  army,  then,  bating  the  original 
fault,  he  would  have  been  a  wise  man.  But,  instead  of 
this,  he  pressed  continually  forward,  without  any  consi* 
deration. 

The  consequence  of  this  improvident  obstinacy  was^ 
that  his  soldiers,  who  had  lived  on  herbs  so  long  as  the 
earth  produced  anything,  began  to  live  upon  each  other 
when  they  reached  the  sandy  desert.  Cambyses  had  no 
relish  for  this  sort  of  supper,  whether  he  was  to  eat,  or» 
like  Polonius,  to  be  eaten,  and  at  length  turned  back^ 
not  before  he  had  lost  a  large  part  of  his  army.  The 
other  detachment  advanced  deep  into  the  desert,  whence 
they  relumed  not,  nor  was  it  known  what  became  of 
them.  The  Ammonians  said  that  a  mighty  south-west 
wind  had  overwhelmed  them  with  sand.     The  circum- 

♦  iii.  21. 
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stances  of   their  supposed  destruction  are  powerfully 
though  rather  extravagantly  described  by  Darwin  :-^ 

"  Now  o*er  their  head  the  whizzing  whirlwinds  breathe, 
And  the  live  desert  pants  and  heaves  beneath ; 
Tinged  by  the  crimson  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies, 

;    In  red  arcades  the  Inllowy  plain  surround. 
And  stalking  turrets  dance  upon  the  ground. 
Onward  resistless  rolls  the  inAiriate  surge,  t, 
Clouds  follow  clouds,  and  mountains  mountains  urge  ; 
Wave  over  wave  the  driving  desert  swims ; 

J    Bursts  o'er  their  heads,  inhumes  their  struggling  limbs ; 
Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush, 
Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,  and  nations  nations  crush, —     , 
Wheeling  in  air  the  winged  islands  fall. 
And  one  great  earthy  ocean  covers  all !— - 

,    Then  ceased  the  storm. — Night  bowed  his  Ethiop  brow 
To  earth,  and  listened  to  the  groans  below.-^ 
Grim  Horror  shook— awhile  the  living  hill 
Heaved  with  convulsive  ihroes^and  all  was  still !  *'* 

'The  king  returned  to  Memphis,  his  army  much  weak- 
ened, and  his  warlike  ardour  probably  no  less  cooled,  by 
this  double  failure ;  for  he  made  no  more  trials  to  extend 
his  empire.  So  humiliating  a  disappointment  was  not 
likely  to  sweeten  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  to  its  effects 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  sudden  change  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  his  conduct.  We  say 
appears,  because  up  to  this  time  nothing  is  related  of  his 
private  life :  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  histo- 
rian would  have  omitted  occurrences  such  as  those  which 
characterise  it  from  henceforv^'ard.  The  seeds  of  the 
evil  which  now  shot  up  had  long  been  rooting  them- 
selves. Self-gratification  bad  been  the  end,  and. his 
will  the  guide,  of  his  actions ;  and  on  such  persons  uncon- 
trolled power  acts  like  a  hot-bed,  to  draw  up  their  bad 
qualities  into  tenfold  rankness.  Old  tales  make  frequent 
mention  of  magicians  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  spirits 
whom  they  have  called  up.  He  who  gives  loose  to  the 
evil  passions  of  his  nature,  has  a  worse  set  of  fiends  to 

♦  Botanic  Garden,  v.  473. 
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deal  witL,  than  the  grotesque  imaginations  of  our  fore* 
fathers  ever  figured,  and  will  find  it  harder  to  escape 
from  them  in  safety :  what  wonder  is  it  if  the  reason 

? roves  unequal  to  bear  the  shocks  of  such  a  warfare  ? 
'hat  the  mind  of  Cambyses  so  yielded,  the  cruelty , 
impiety,  and  extravagance  of  his  latter  years,  in  which 
his  conduct  was  as  impolitic  as  wicked,  will  not  allow  us 
to  doubt.  Disappointment  and  vexation  could  not  have 
produced  the  disorder,  though  they  may  have  hastened 
the  crisis  and  increased  its  violence. 

The  Egyptians  referred  tliis  change  to  another  cause. 
When  Cambyses  reached  Memphis  he  found  the  city  in 
great  joy.  Apis,*  the  sacred  bull,  one  of  their  most 
venerated  deities,  had  just  appeared,  and,  as  usual,  the 
whole  country  celebrated  it  as  a  festival.  The  des- 
pot suspected,  not  unnaturally,  that  they  were  rejoicing 
over  his  defeat,  and  sent  for  the  magistrates,  to  ask  why 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort  when 
he  was  before  at  Memphis,  made  such  show  of  joy,  now 
that  he  came  there  after  losing  his  army.  They  replied, 
that  their  god,  who  was  wont  to  appear  at  long  intervals, 
had  manifested  himself,  and  that  on  this  occasion  the 
Egyptians  always  kept  holiday.  Cambyses  said  they 
lied,  and  therefore  sent  them  to  execution.  He  next 
sent  for  the  priests,  and  being  similarly  answered,  said 
that  he  would  soon  know  whether  any  tame  god  was 
come  among  the  Egyptians.  At  his  command,  the  ani- 
mal was  produced  ;  he  drew  his  dagger,'  struck  Apis  in 
the  thigh,  and  said,  laughing,  "  Fools,  are  such  things 
gods,  composed  of  flesh  and  blood  and  penetrable  to 


*  Apis  was  a  black  calf,  with  a  square  white  spot  on  its 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  its  back,  a  double  tuft 
of  hair  on  its  tail,  and  the  figure  of  the  cantharus,  the  sacred 
beetle,  under  its  tongue.  When  an  animal  bearing  these 
marks  was  found,  or  manufactured,  the  birth  of  Apis  was  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  a  temple  was  built  on  the  spot,  where 
he  was  fed  for  four  months,  and  after  various  ceremonies  he 
was  finally  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  tlie  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  splendid  palace,  receiving  divine  honours. 
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Steel  ?  He  is  indeed  a  god  wertfiy  of  the  Egrptians ! 
For  you,  you  shall  not  make  a  mock  of  [me  wim  impu* 
nity."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scourged, 
and  all  persons  found  celebrating  tne  feast  to  be  slain. 
Apis  died,  and  was  buried  secretly.  From  this  sacrilege 
the  Egyptians  dated  the  madness  of  Cambyses.  Others 
ascribed  it  to  epilepsy,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
subject  from  his  birth.  The  disease  might  have  pro<^ 
duced  a  liability  to  'insanity,  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  agent  in  working  so  sadden  a  change.  The  ez<- 
travagances  of  Caligula,  however,  were  referred  by  many 
to  the  same  cause. 

The  change  in  his  temper  was  first  shown  by  the  mur^ 
der  of  his  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had  sent  back  to 
Susa  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  because  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  army  who  could  draw  the  King  of  Ethiopia's  bow, 
even  for  two  fingers*  breadth.  After  taking  this  step, 
he  dreamed  that  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Persia, 
with  tidings  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 
touched  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Fearing,  therefore, 
that  this  vision  portended  his  being  deposed  and  nnir- 
dered,  he  sent  a  trusty  follower,  named  Prexaspes,  to 
Sasa,  with  orders  to  assassinate  hb  brother.  The  com- 
mission Mas  faithfully  performed. , 

A  sister  also,  who  had  followed  hirt  into  Egypt,  and 
with  whom  he  cohabited,  fell  a  victim  to  his  intemperate 
j«ssion.  "Before  this  time,"  Herodotus  says,  "the 
rersiahs  never  married  their  sisters,  but  he,  wishing  to 
do  so,  managed  it  thus.  Knowing  that  he  was  about  to 
act  contrary  to  their  customs,  he  sent  for  the  royal  judges, 
and  asked  them  if  there  were  any  law  permitting  any  one 
who  wished  to  cohabit  with  his  sister.  Now  the  royal 
judges  are  select  men  among  the  Persians,  who  retaia 
their  office  during  life,  or  till  convicted  of  some  injustice ; 
and  it  is  they  who  preside  in  the  Persian  courts  and  in- 
terpret the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  all 
things  are  referred  to  them.  So  to  this  question  of 
Cambjrses  they  returned  an  answer  that  was  both  just 
and  safe,  saying  that  they  could  find  no  law  permitting  a 
brother  to  marry  his  sister ;  but  they  had  indeed  dis- 
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covered  another — ^that  it  was  lawful  for  the  king  of  the 
Persians  to  do  whatever  he  liked.  Thus,  then,  they  did 
not  break  the  law  from  fear  of  Cambyses ;  and  yet,  lest 
they  should  themselves  perish  out  of  regard  for  the  law, 
diey  found  another  law  to  help  him  in  marrying  his  sis- 
ter."* Cambyses  and  his  judges  seem  to  have  been 
well  suited.  There  is  on  record  a  better  instance  of 
courtly  evasion,  related  by  Waller.  The  poet  went,  on 
the  day  of  a  dissolution  ofparliament,  to  see  Ac  King, 
James  II.,  at  dinner.  **  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Dr.  Neal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  stand- 
ing behind  his  majesty's  chair,  and  there  happened  some- 
thing in  the  conversation  these  prelates  had  with  the 
King  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect.  His  ma- 
jesty asked  the  bishops,  *  My  lords,  cannot  ;I  take  my 
subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  forma- 
lity in  parliament  ?  *  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily 
answered,  *  God  forbid,  sire,  but  you  should !  You  are 
the  breath  of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  turned 
and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  *  Well,  my  lord, 
what  say  you  ? '  *  Sire,'  replied  the  bishop,  *  I  have  no 
skill  to  judge  of  parliamentaiy  cases.'  The  JKing  replied, 
*  No  put-oifs,  my  lord-^answer  me  presently.*  *  Then, 
sire,'  said  he,  '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  t6  take  my 
brother  Neal's  money,  for  he  offers  it.'  "f 

It  was  another  sister  who  followed  Cambyses  into 
Egypt^  and  perished  there  by  his  violence.  She  was 
present  when  he  set  a  lion's  whelp  to  fight  a  puppy. 
The  latter  had  the  worst,  till  another  of  the  same  litter 
broke  loose,  and  came  to  help  it,  when  the  two  together 
beat  the  lion.  The  princess  shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and 
being  questioned  why  she  did  so,  replied  that  it  was  for 
the  remembrance  of  Smerdis,  and  the  thought  that  there 
was  no  one  to  avenge  his  death.  The  brute  kicked  her, 
and  thereby  inflicted  a  mortal  injury. 

He  held  Prexaspes,  the  person  employed  to  murder 
Smerdis,  in  especid  favour,  and  among  other  marks  of  it 

*  ill.  31. 
,  t  Prefkce  to  Waller's  Poems,  Lend.  1711.     . 
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appointed  that  nobleman's  son  to  be  his  cup-bearer.  One 
day  he  asked,  **  Prexaspes,  what  sort  of  person  do  the 
Persians  think  me?"  He  replied  with  unseasonable 
candour,  "  that  they  praised  him  very  highly,  only  they 
said  that  he  was  terribly  fond  of  wine."  Cambyses  was 
very  angry  at  the  imputation.  "  Do  the  Persians,"  he 
answered,  **  say  that  I  am  beside  myself  for  love  of  wine  ? 
Yoi\  shall  see  whether  they  speak  the  truth,  or  whether 
it  is  they  that  are  beside  themselves  when  they  talk  thus. 
If  I  cleave  your  son's  heart  with  my  arrow  as  he  stands 
without  the  door,  then  the  Persians  will  be  proved  to 
talk  nonsense :  if  I  miss,  then  say  that  the  Persians  speak 
truth,  and  it  is  I  that  am  mad."  He  drew  his  bow,  the 
boy  fell,  and  he  commanded  that  he  should  be  opened ; 
the  arrow  was  found  fixed  ii^  his  heart.  He  turned  to 
the  father  and  said,  laughing,  <*  Prexaspes,  I  have  made 
it  clear  to  you  that  the  Persians  arc  mad,  and  not  I.  Now 
tell  me  wnether  you  have  seen  any  man  who  shot  so 
well  ?"  The  miserable  wretch,  fearing  for  his  own 
safety,  replied  that  not  even  a  god  could  have  done  so 
well. 

Croesus,  who  was  kept  in  attendance  in  his  court,  as 
before  in  Cyrus's,  ventured  to  remonstrate  on  the  course 
which  he  was  pursuing,  but  so  unsucce^fully,  that  no- 
thing but  a  rapid  flight  saved  him  from  furnishing  an- 
other proof  of  Cambyses'  skill  in  archery.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  execution,  but  the  oflBcere  who  had  charge  of 
him,  knowing  the  value  that  their  master  set  upon  Croesus, 
and  expecting  rewards  for  saving  his  life,  concealed  him 
until  the  king's  anger  should  be  over.  One  day  at  length 
they  produced  him,  when  Cambyses  was  expressing  nis 
regret  for  the  Lydian's  death.  It^  dangerous  to  (^cu- 
late  upon  a  madman's  conduct.  The  king  said  that  he 
was  very  glad  Croesus  was  preserved,  and  put  the  oflicers 
to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders. 

He  had  now  been  absent  from  Persia  three  years 
nearly,  when  a  revolt  broke  out;  the  natw^  conse- 
quence of  so  long  a  desertion  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
especially  under  a  despotic  government ;  in  which  case 
the  people,  habituated  implicitly  to  submit  to  those  in 
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authority,  care  little  from  what  head  that  authority  eman- 
ates, provided  it  is  conveyed  through  the  customary 
channels.  On  leaving  Persia,  Cambyses  had  appointed 
Patizeithes,  a  Magian,  or  one  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood, to  be  steward  or  inspector  of  the  royal  household. 
This  man  probably  possessed  rank  and  influence,  as, 
under  all  monarchies,  the  nobility  have  been  eager  to  fill 
even  menial  offices  about  the  ro3ral  person ;  perhaps  his 
station  gave  him  political  importance,  as  in  France, 
under  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  Maires  du  Palais 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He  had  a  brother 
named  Sraerdis,  closely  resembling  in  person  Smerdis 
the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and  knowing  both  that  the  latter  was 
dead,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  death  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  nation,  he  conceived  a  plan,  founded  pro- 
bably on  the  reputed  madness  and  necessary  unpopu- 
larity of  Cambyses,  for  dethroning  him,  and  substituting 
his  own  brother  as  the  son  of  Cyrus.  The  attempt 
seems  to  have  succeeded  without  opposition ;  for  the 
historian  merely  states  that  he  set  ins  brother  on  the 
throne,  and  sent  heralds  throughout  the  empire,  to  say 
that  in  future  obedience  was  to, be  paid  to  Smerdis,  son 
of  Cyrus,  and  not  to  Cambyses.  The  herald  sent 
in,to  'Egypt  found  the  latter  with  his  army  in  Syria,  and 
(a  service  of  no  small  clanger)  boldly  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  king  in  public.  On  this  occasion  the  mad- 
man behaved  reasonably,  for  instead  of  killing  Prexaspes 
and  the  herald  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  proceeding 
to  inquire  ^ow  Smerdis  came  to  be  alive,  he  began  by 
investigating,  and  soon  perceived  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  The  true  meaning  of  the  dream  already  referred 
to  then  struck  him,  in  which  he  saw  a  messenger  from 
Susa,  who  told  him  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 
reached  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Some  remnant  of 
kindly  feeling:and  remorse  now  touched  his  heart,  and 
he  wept  to  think  that  he  had  destroyed  his  brother  to 
no  purpose ;  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  a  natural  anger, 
and  \^ith  his  usual  precipitation  he  would  instantly  have 
departed  to  assert  his  own  empire,  and  punish  the  con- 
spirators.    But  as  he  sprung  to  horse  the  button  dropped 
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off  nvhich  closed  the  end  of  his  scabbard  ;  and  the  naked 
point  pierced  his  thigh,  the  spot  in  which  he  had  sacrl- 
liegiouuy  wounded  Apia.  He  thought  that  the  injury 
was  mortal,  and  askea  the  name  of  the  city  where  hs 
dien  was.  It  was  called  Echatana,*  and  in  Ecbatana  an 
oracle  had  forewarned  him  he  should  die ;  but  he  na- 
turally interpreted  it  of  tlie  more  celebrated  £cbatana, 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  Median  kings.  When  he 
heard  the  name  he  was  sobered,  and  comprehending  the 
oracle  aright,,  said  *'  Here  then  Cambyses,  sou  of  Cyrua^ 
is  destined  to  end  his  life."-^  The  wound  mortified,  and 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  accident  he  sent  for  the 
most  eminent  of  his  countrymen,  and  addressed  them  in 
these  words :  ''  Men  of  Persia,  I  am  now  forced  to  de- 

*  A  Syrian  city  ;  its  site  is  not  clearly  ascertained.    Cam- 
byses seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  on  his  route  home. 
f  K,  Henry,    Doth  any  name'particnlar  belong 

Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 
Warw.         Tis  called  Jeru^em,  my  noble  lord. 
JT.  Henry.    Laud  be  to  God !— even  there  my  life  must 
end; 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  not  die,  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vMnly  I  supposedjthe  Holy  Land  :— 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie. 
In  thatJeiusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  iv.  4. 
The  ground  work  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Holin>- 
shed ;  and  the  same  tale  is  told  in  Fabyan'a  Chronicles,  and 
in  Bestell's  Pastime  of  Pleasure.  The  latter  writers  state  it 
without  any  appearance  of  doubt.  But  Holinshed  uses  a  de- 
gree of  caution  not  very  conunon  in  a  chronicler  of  that  time : 
**  Whether  this  was  true  that  so  he  spake,  as  one  that  gave 
too  much  credit  to  foolish  prophecies  and  vain  tales,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  fained,  as  in  such  cases  it  commonly  happeneth, 
we  leave  it  to  the  advised  reader  to  judge."  The  advised 
reader  will  probably  hesitate  little  in  adopting  the  latter  con- 
clusion; especially  as  the  same  tale  is  told  of  other  persona. 
See  the  notes  to  Shak^peare,  in  the  edition  of  1821.  The 
actors  and  the  scenes  differ  in  .the  different  cases;  but  the 
equivoque  arises  in  all  upon  the  name  **  Jerusalem  " 
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elare  to  joa.  what  I  have  hitherto  concealed  most  carefully. 
For,  being  in  Egypt,  I  saw  in  my  sleep  a  vision  which  I 
would  lain  never  have  seen,  and  thought  a  messenger 
from  home  brought  word  that  Sraerdis  sat  upon  the 
thrive,  and  reacl^d  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Fear* 
ing,  therefore,  to  be  deposed  by  my  brother,  I  did  more 
hastily  than  wisdy,  for  it  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  turn 
aside  that,'  which  is  decreed :  but  I,  fool  as  I  was,  sent 
Prezaspes  to  Susa  to  lull  Smerdis,  and  lived  in  security 
when  this  great  evil  was  done,  never  thinking  that, 
though  he  was  removed,  some  other  person  might  rise  up 
against  me.  And  thus,  being  wrong  concerning  every 
thing  that  was  to  happen,  I  have  needlessly  become  a 
fratricide,  and  yet  am  equally  deprived  of  my  kingdoot. 
For  it  was  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  whose  revolt  the  divi*. 
nity  fwetold  in  my  dream.  The  deed  then  is  done,  and 
be  assured  that  you  have  no  Icmger  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
but  the  Magi  fill  the  royal  office ;  he  whom  I  left 
steward  of  my  household,  and  Smerdis  his  brother.  He 
is, dead,  then,  whose  part  especially  it  was  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  done  to  me  by  the  Magi ;  dead,  impiously  mur« 
dered  by  his  nearest  of  kin.  And  as  he  is  no  more,  I  am 
compelled  to  give  in  charge  to  you,  O  Persians,  those 
things  which  at  the  end  of  life  I  wish  to  be  done.  I 
require  of  you  then,  and  call  the  gods  of  our  empire  to 
witness,  that  you  suffer  not  the  sovereignty  to  revert  to 
the  Modes,  but  if  they  have  obtained  it  by  fraud,  by 
fraud  let  them  be  stripped  of  it ;  if  by  force,  by  force 
do  you  recover  it.  Ana  as  you  do  this,  may  your  land 
be  fruitful,  and  your  wives  and  flocks  yield  increase  to 
you  as  a  free  people  for  ever ;  but  if  you  recover  not 
the  empire,  nor  attempt  to  recover  it,  I  imprecate  upon 
you  the  reverse  of  all  these  things^  and  further  pray  that 
the  end  of  every  Persian  may  he  like  mine.'*  So  say- 
ing, he  bewailed  in  tears  his  whole  condition.  And 
when  the  Persians  beheld  their  king  weeping  they  rent 
their  clothes,  and  made  lamentation  unsparingly.*    Thus 

*  Herod,  iii.  65.' 
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died  Cambyses,  in  the  seventh  year  and  fifth  month  of 
his  reign. 

^The  Egyptians,  who  were  horror-struck  at  the  out- 
rage committed  upon  Apis,  and  who  ascribed  the  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  the  Persian  monarch  to  madness, 
the  consequence  of  this  crime,  saw  in  the  manner  of  his 
death  a  further  manifestation  of  di  vine  vengeance.  Strange 
inconsistency,  that  men  should  believe  a  deity  unable  to 
protect  his  own  person,  and  yet  thus  capable  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  his  injurer !  In  a  similar  spirit,  the 
death  of  Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  an  event  attended 
with  remarkable  and  impressive  circumstances,  was  at- 
tributed to  no  less  than  four  different  acts  of  impiety  by 
different  parties,  each  believing  that  it  was  caused  by  an 
infringement  upon  those  things  which  they  themselves 
considered  as  peculiarly  sacred.  Cleomenes*  mind  was 
impaired  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  insomuch  that 
his  younger  brother  endeavoured  to  set  aside  the  strict 
order  of  succession  in  his  own  favour.  We  may  notice 
this  as  a  strong  proof  of  what  has  been  said  of  the 
efficacy  of  moral  restraint  in  preserving  mental  sanity, 
and  checking  the  progress  of  existing  disease.  The 
strict  discipline  of  Sparta,  the  subjection  of  her  kings  in 
common  with  all  other  citizens,  not  merely  to  written 
law,  but  to  public  opinion,  was  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
wanderings  even  of  an  impaired  mind  ;  for  though  his 
reign  was  overbearing  and  violent,  nothing  is  related  of 
him  which  can  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  madness 
until  towards  its  close,  when  he  became  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  a  vice  especially  contrary  to  the  Spartan 
laws.  Being  proved  to  have  bribed  the  priestess  to 
return  an  answer  suitable  to  his  own  interests  on  one 
occasion  when  the  Spartan  government  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle,  he  fled  to  Thessaly,  and  from  thence 
to  Arcadia,  where  he  employed  himself  so  successfully 
in  stirring  up  war  against  Sparta,  that  he  was  recalled 
and  reinstated.  Shortly  after  he  broke  out  into  frenzy, 
having  been  before,  says  Herodotus,  somewhat  crazed ; 
and  being  placed  in  confinement  under  the  charge  of  a 
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fielot,  he  obtained  a  sword  from  his  guard,  with  which 
he  deliberately  cut  himself  into  pieces,  beginning  at  the 
legs  and  so  proceeding  upwards,  until  he  reached  the 
▼itol  parts,  and  died.* 

That  so  tragical  an  end  should  excite  general  atten- 
tion, that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  direct  interposition 
of  the  Deity  to  punish  some  crime,  is  no  wonder :  what 
is  chiefly  observable,  and  characteristic  of  Grecian 
religion,  is  that  no  one  thought  of  attributing  the  anger 
of  the  gods  to  moral  guilt,  of  which  Cleomenes  had  no 
lack,  but  merely  to  some  injury  or  insult  offered  especially 
to  the  gods  themselves.  Hence,  according  to  the  reli- 
gious prepossessions  of  the  party  speculating,  there  were 
four  methods  current  of  accounting  for  his  madness. 
Some  time  before,  when  commanding  in  an  invasion  of 
Argolis,  he  had  defeated  the  opposing  army,  and  driven 
many  of  them  into  a  wood  sacrea  to  the  hero  Argus  (not 
he  with  the  many  eyes),  from  whom  the  Argians  traced 
their  descent.  Unwilling  to  lose  his  prey,  he  at  first 
enticed  them  one  by  one  with  promises  of  safety,  and 
when  his  treachery  was  discovered,  and  they  refused  to 
quit  their  asylum,  he  caused  the  Helots  attendant  on  the 
army  to  surround  the  grove  with  drv  wood,  and  burnt  it 
together  with  the  wretches  it  contained.  The  Argians 
then  said  that  the  hero  Argus  thus  avenged  the  pollution 
and  destruction  of  his  grove :  the  Athenians  were  equally 
confident  that  he  was  thus  afflicted  because  he  had  once 
ravaged  the  sacred  precincts  of  Eleusis :  the  other 
Greeks,  who  cared  comparatively  little  either  for  Argus 
or  Ceres,  found  a  sufficient  cause  in  his  corruption  of 
the  Delphian  oracle,  which  was  consulted  and  venerated 

*  Loss  of  sensation  or  a  depraved  state  of  sensation  in  the 
extremities,  is  a  common  symptom  of  madness.  Where  the 
former  exists,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  bum  them- 
selves dreadfully,  from  mere  insensibility  to  the  action  of 
fire.  The  latter  is  often  manifested  by  a  sort  of  irritation 
which  leads  the  suiferer  to  cut  and  lacerate  the  hands  and 
feet.  These  facts,  with  a  little  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
may  do  something  to  explain  rather  a  startling  passage.— 
See  Dr.  Conolly  on  Insanity. 
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by  all  alike.  And  the  Spartaofi,  bigoted  to  nothing  bo 
much  as  to  their  own  institutions,  probably  stumbled 
upon  the  truth  when  they  said  that  there  was  nothing 
divine  about  the  business,  but  that  he  was  driven  mad 
by  hard  drinking.  A  similar  feeling  led  the  royalists  to 
see  something  extraordinary  in  the  death  of  Lord  Brooke, 
who  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  eye,  fired  from 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  while  besieging  it  for  the  Par- 
liament in  1643.  **  Ther«  were  many  discourses  and 
observations  upon  his  death,  that  it  should  be  upon  Bt, 
Chad's  day,  being  the  2nd  of  March,  by  whose  name, 
he  being  a  bishop  shortly  after  the  planting  of  Christia- 
nity in  Sns  island,  that  church  had  anciently  been  called* 
And  it  was  reported  that  in  his  prayer  that  very  morn- 
ing (for  he  used  to  pray  publicly,  though  his  chaplain 
were  in  the  presence^  he  wished  '  that  if  tiie  cause  he 
were  in  were  not  rignt  and  just,  he  might  presently  be 
cut  off.'  "  Others  went  still  iurther,  and  observed  nort 
only  that  he  was  killed  in  attacking  91.  Chad's  church 
en  St.  Chad's  day,  hut  that  he  received  his  death-wound 
in  the  very  eye  with  which  he  had  said  he  hoped  to  see 
the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  honour  of  the  tutelary  saint  seems  to  haye 
been  more  thought  of  than  that  of  the  Deity. 

C.  Ceesar  Califfula,  son  of  Grermanicus  and  Agrippina, 
being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  passed  under  the 
guaiSianship  of  his  grand-uncle  Tiberius,  who  adopted 
and  declared  him  his  successor.  In  this  critical  situation 
he  profited  so  well  by  the  admirable  example  of  duplicity 
ever  before  him,  that  neither  the  destruction  of  his  near- 
est relations,  nor  even  the  insults  studiously  offered  to 
himself,  drew  from  him  a  complaint,  or  interrupted  his 
obsequious  attentions  to  the  reigning  power.  It  was  well 
said  after  his  accession,  in  reference  to  this  period,  that 
there  never  was  a  better  slave  or  a  worse  master.  But 
cruelty  and  licentiousness  showed  themselves  through  this 
mask  of  milkiness ;  and  the  clear-sighted  Tiberius,  it  is 
said,  often  predicted  that  Csdigula  would  live  for  his  own 
and  all  men's  perdition,  and  that  he  was  cherishing  a 
serpent  against  the  Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  against 
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liie  whole  world.  If  the  speech  be  genuine,  the  empe- 
F(N''s  kind  intentions  towards  others  merited  that  he  should 
be  the  first  victim  of  his  amiable  pupil,  and  such  was  the 
case.  At  the  dose  of  his  last  illness,  while  he  lajr  in  a 
stapor  which  was  supposed  to  be  death.  Macro,  the  iavour- 
ite  minister,  proclaimed  Caligula.  But  he  revived — his 
courtiers  slunk  away  from  the  new-made  monarch,  and 
Caligula  in  passive  terror  awaited  the  consequences  of  his 
precipitance,  until  Macro  caused  his  reviving  benefactor 
to  be  smothered  under  the  beii-clothes. 

The  news  of  a  change  of  masters  was  received  with 
universal  joy,  partly  from  hatred  to  Tiberius,  partly  from 
love  to  the  family  of  Germanicus ;  and  the  early  conduct 
of  the  young  prince  was  calculated  to  increase  the  ge- 
neral attachment.  He  honoured  the  ashes  of  his  mother 
and  brothers  with  a  i^lendid  funeral,  remitted  punish- 
ments, discharged  all  criminal  procee^ngS)  professed  to 
have  no  ears  for  informers,  watched  over  public  morals 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  all  tnings  assmned 
the  semblance  of  a  mild  and  conscientious  monarch.  But 
this  affectation  of  popularity  lasted  no  longer  than  the 
caprice  or  fear  which  produced  it. 

The  extravagant  folly  of  his  nature  broke  out  in  the 
assumption  of  divinity.  This  was  no  new  pretension ; 
but  he  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  extent  uid 
absurdity  of  his  claims.  He  mutilated  without  remorse 
the  products  of  Grecian  art,  by  placing  his  own  head  upon 
ikB  images  of.  the  gods,  without  regard  either  to  the 
beauty  or  sanctity  of  the  statues  which  he  thus  disfigured. 
He  built  a  temple  in  his  own  honour,  appointed  priests, 
and  liud  down  a  ritual  of  sacrifice,  inewdii^  only  those 
birds  which  were  most  esteemed  by  the  epicures  of  the 
day.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Latian  Jupker,  and  com»- 
pleted  the  mumme^  by  pretending  to  hold  secret  con- 
ferences with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  in  which  he  was 
heard  threatening,  to  send  him  back  to  Greece  in  disgrace ; 
and  was  only  mollified  by  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  who  invited  him  to  share  his  own 
abode,  the  venerated  Capitol. 

The  Jews  of  course  did  not  acknowledge  his  divinity. 
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which  angered  him  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  he  issued 
an  order  to  erect  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
At  the  intercession  of  Agrippa  this  edict  was  recalled, 
but  his  anger  against  the  nation  still  continued,  andgare 
rise  to  a  very  curious  scene.     A  deputation  of  Jews  had 
gone  to  Rome  in  order  to  conduct  a  dispute  between  them* 
selves  and  the  Alexandrians.     Caligula  appointed  the 
parties  to  come  before  him  at  a  villa  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  thrown  open  for  his  inspection.     On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jews,  "  You,"  he  said,  "  are  those  fellows 
who  think  me  no  god,  though  I  am  acknowledged  to  be 
such  by  all  men,  and  who  confess  none  except  that  unpro- 
nounceable one  of  yours ;"  and  nusmg  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  he  uttered  that  word  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
hear,  far  less  to  speak.     The  Jews  were  in  despair,  while 
their  [adversaries  jumped  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  ac- 
cumulated the  epithets  of  all  the  gods  on  Caligula.   One  of 
them,  to  improve  this  advantage,  said  that  the  emperor 
would  detest  the  Jews  still  more  if  he  knew  that  they 
were  the  only  people  who  had  never  sacrificed  in  his 
behalf.     The  Jews  all  exclaimed  that  it  was  false — ^that 
they  had  thrice  offered  hecatombs  for  his  welfare.     '*  Be 
it  so,"  he  answered ;  "  what  then  ?     You  sacrificed  to 
another,  and  not  to  me."    All  this  time  he  was  running 
over  the  whole  house,  up  and  down  stairs,  and  dragging 
the  poor  Jews  after,  who,  besides  being  in  mortal  terror, 
were  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  all  the'court.     Presentiy 
he  gave  some  orders  about  the  building,  and  then  turned 
to  them  and  said  gravely,  **  But  why  do  you  not  eat  pork?** 
This  was  another  triumph  for  their   adversaries,  who 
burst  into  such  immoderate  laughter  that  the  courtiers 
began  to  be  shocked.    The  Jews  answered,  **  that  the 
habits  of  nations  varied.     Some  persons,"  they  added, 
"  do  not  eat  lamb."     "  They  are  riiht,"  said  the  emperor, 
'Mt  is  a  tasteless  meat."    At  last  he  said,  rather  angrily, 
'*  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  plea  you  can  justify 
your  city ;"  and  as  they  entered  into  a  long  speech,  he 
ran  over  the  house  to  give  ordera  about  the  windows ; 
then  returning,  he  ask^  again  what  they  had  to  say,  and 
then,  when  they  began  their  speech  agun,ran  off  to  look 
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at  some  pictures.  Finally  he  sent  them  olF,  with  the 
observation,  ^'  These  are  not  such  bad  fellows  after  all, 
but  they  are  great  fools  for  not  believing  me  to  be  a 
god."» 

No  man  ever  spilt  blood  more  lightly,  with  more  re- 
finement in  cruelty,  or  with  less  excuse.  He  had  no 
rivals  to  fear,  no  conspiracies  to  provoke  him  ;  but  selfish- 
ness seemed  to  have  stifled  every  humane  feeling,  and  to 
have  left  him  a  prey  to  the  guidance  of  his  evil  passions, 
unrestrained  by  that  natural  abhorrence  of  blood  which 
few  even  of  the  worst  entirely  overcome.  To  relate 
one  half  of  his  atrocities  would  weary  and  disgust 
the  reader :  the  few  here  given  are  selected  to  show  how 
closely  levity  was  mingled  with  brutality.  He  asked 
one  who  had  been  banished  by  Tiberius,  how  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  exile.  "  I  besought  the  gods  that 
Tiberius  might  perish,  and  you  be  emperor,"  was 
the  courtly  reply.  Thinking  that  those  whom  ho  had 
banished  might  be  similarly  employed,  he  sent  persons 
around  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  abodes 
usually  prescribed  to  those  unhappy  men,  commissioned 
to  put  all  to  death.  Cowardly  as  cruel,  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  prayer  merited  a  hearing,  and  had 
superstition  to  fear,  though  not  religion  to  venerate  or 
obey.  A  civil  officer  of  rank,  resident  for  the  sake  of 
his  health  in  Anticyra  (an  island  of  the  -^gean  Sea,  cele- 
brated for  the  growth  of  hellebore),  requested  the  ex- 
tension of  his  leave  of  absence.  Caligula  answered, 
*'  that  blood-letting  was  necessary,  where  so  long  a 
course  of  hellebore  had  failed,"  and  sent  at  ,the  same 
time  an  order  for  his  execution.  The  joke,  such  asj  it 
is,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  provocation  tojthis  act. 
Imperial  wit  need  be  brilliant  if  it  is  to  be  displayed  at  so 
high  a  price.  It  was  his  frequent  order  to  the  execu- 
tioner, whose  work  he  loved  to  superintend,  "  Strike  so 
that  he  may  feel  himself  die."  When,  by  a  mistake  of 
name,  one  man  had  suffered  for  another,  he  observed 
that  both  deserved  alike  ;  and  here  he  probably  stumbled 

*  Philo  Ilfpl'Af^Tuv,  sub  fin. 
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upon  a  truth.  One  of  his  exclamations  is  notorious  :; 
**  Oh  that  the  Roman  people  had  one  neck !  "  In  a 
similar  spirit  he  lamented  that  his  reign  was  distinguished 
by  no  public  misfortunes — he  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  age.  It  was  a  mistaken  diflBdence  :  he 
fnight  have  trusted  in  his  own  powers  to  avert  such  a 
misfortune.  Another  souree  of  bloodshed  was  his  pro- 
fuse expenditure.  Within  a  year  he  spent  the  treasure 
left  by  Tiberius,  amounting  to  twenty-two  millions 
sterling,  and  then  supplied  his  extravagance  by  every 
species  of  extortion.  He  abrogated  the  wills  of  some, 
because  of  their  ingratitude  in  not  making  his  prede- 
cessor, or  himself,  their  heir;  those  of  others  he 
annulled,  because  witnesses  were  found  to  say  that  they. 
Jiad  meant  to  do  so  ;  and  having  thus  frightened  many 
into  appointing  him  a  legatee  conjointly  with  their 
friends  and  relations,  he  said  that  they  were  laughing  at 
him,  to  continue  alive  after  making  their  wills,  and  sent 
poisoned  dishes  to  many  of  them.  And  being  thus 
callous,  and  boastfully  indifferent  to  his  subjects'  suffer- 
ings, he  chose  to  affect  horror  when  in  the  savage  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre  one  gladiator  killed  five  others,  and 
published  an .  edict  to  express  his  abhorrence  at  the 
cruelty  of  those  who  had  endured  such  a  sight. 

One  instance  of  his  extortion  we  could  pardon.  After 
an  exhibition  of  gladiators,  he  caused  the  survivors  to  be 
sold  by  auction.  While  so  employed  he  observed  that 
one  Aponius  was  dozing  in  his  seat,  and  turning  to  the 
auctioneer,  desired  him  on  no  account  to  neglect  the  bid- 
dings of  the  gentleman  who  was  nodding  to  him  from  the 
benches.  Finally  thirteen  gladiators  were  knocked  down 
to  the  unconscious  bidder  for  near  73,000/.  Among 
other  equally  honest  and  dignified  ways  of  raising  money, 
he  sold  in  Gaul  the  jewels,  servants,  and  other  property, 
even  the  very  children  of  his  sisters  ;  and  he  found  this 
so  profitable,  that  he  sent  to  Rome  for  the  old  furniture 
of  the  palace,  pressing  all  carriages,  public  and  private, 
for  its  conveyance,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  even 
distress  of  the  capital.  But  the  sale,  we  may  suppose, 
went  off  dully,  for  the  emperor  complained  loudly  of  his 
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Babjects'  avarice,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  be  richer 
than  himself,  and  affected  sorrow  at  being  compelled  to 
alienate  the  imperial  property. 

The  most  ludicrous  part  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  his 
'wars.  Being  told  that  his  Batavian  guards  wanted  re- 
oruidng,  he  ;took  a  sudden  whim  to  make  a  German 
campaign,  and  set  out  with  such  speed  that  he  arrived  at 
his  head-quarters  in  Gaul  .before  the  troops  could  be 
•entirely  collected.  He  now  assumed  the  character  of  a 
strict  disciplinarian  ;  broke  those  officers  whom  his  own 
causeless  hurry  had  made  too  late  ;  and  mingling  a  due 
attention  to  economy  with  his  caprices,  deprived  6000 
veterans  of  the  pensions  due  to  them.  He  claimed  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  on  the  ground  of  receiving  homage 
Irom  an  exiled  prince  of  that  island  ;  and  having  sent  a 
pompous  account  of  this  magnificent  acquisition  to  the 
senate,  he  proceeded  to  the  Rhine  and  even  crossed  it. 
While  marching  through  a  defile,  he  heard  some  one 
observe  that  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  that  moment 
would  cause  no  little  confusion.  The  notion  of  war  in 
earnest  was  too  much  for  the  descendant  of  Germanicus 
and  Drusus.  He  mounted  his  horse,  hurried  to  recross 
-tile  river,  ariH  rather  than  wait  until  an  obstructed  bridge 
could  be  cleared,  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  Not  finding,  or  rather  not  seeking 
a  real  enemy,  he  made  some  Grermans  of  his  own  army 
conceal  themselves  in  the  forest,  and  while  he  was  at 
table  caused  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  be  hurriedly 
announced.  On  this  he  rushed  to  horse,  galloped  with 
his  companions  and  part  of  his  guard  into  tne  next  wood, 
erected  a  trophy  in  nonour  of  his  exploit,  and  quickly 
returned  to  censure  the  cowardice  of  those  who  had  re- 
fused to  share  the  danger  of  their  prince.  In  a  similar 
spirit  he  sent  away  some  hostages  privately,  then  led  the 
hue  and  cry  to  overtake  them,  and  brought  them  back 
in  fetters  as  deserters.  But  his  most  brilliant  exploit 
was  that  of  ffiviilg  battle  to  the  ocean.  He  drew  his 
troops  up  in  line  upon  the  sea-shore,  ranged  his  artillery, 
macnines  for  throwing  large  darts  and  stones,  as  if 
against  an  enemy,  and  then,  while  all  were  wondering 
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what  folly  would  come  next,  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
fill  their  helmets  and  pockets  with  shells,  calling  them 
the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  due  to  the  Capitol  and  the 

Ealace.  To  celebrate  this  victory  he  built  a  light- 
ousCy  and  distributed  a  hundred  denarii  to  erery  soU 
dier ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  surpassed  all  former  in- 
stances of  liberality,  ^'  Depart,"  he  said,  *'  depart  happy 
and  rich." 

Such  victories  deserved  a  triumph,  but  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  proper  ornaments  for  the  ostenta- 
lious  ceremony  :  for  his  German  victories  had  produced 
no  prisoners,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  ocean  contained  fish  as  well  as  shells.  A 
live  porpoise  w^ould  have  formed  a  novel  and  appropriate 
feature  in  the  procession,  and  have  done  honour  to  his 
own  prowess  and  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  he  collected  a  number  of  Gauls, 
distinguished  by  their  stature  and  personal  advantages, 
caused  them  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  to  dye  it  red  (th« 
characteristics  of  the  German  race),  and  even  to, learn  the 
Gemfan  language,  and  to  assume  German  names.  Strange 
mixture  of  vanity  with  disregard  of  his  own  character 
And  contempt  of  the  public  opinion  I  The>  slightest  re- 
.flection  must  have  shown  the  futility  of  these  pretencei^y 
.and  the  immeasurable  littleness  of  his  own  behaviour. 
But  so  long  as  he  had  the  pleasure  of  wearing  his 
borrowed  plumes,  it  seems  to  have  mattered  not  that  the 
world  knew  them  to  be  borrowed.  In  a  similar  spirit  he 
affected  to  wear  the  breast-plate  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  What  bitterer  satire  could  his  worst  enemy 
have  devised  ? 

The  capricious  variations  of  his  temper  exposed  his 
associates  to  constant  danger.  At  one  time  he  loved 
company,  at  another  solitude :  sometimes  the  number  of 
petitions  made  him  angry,  and  sometimes  the  want  of 
them.  He  undertook  Uiings  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and 
executed  them  with  sluggish  neglect.  •  To  flatter,  or  to 
speak  truth,  was  equally  .dangerous,  for  sometimes  he 
was  in  a  humour  for  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other  ; 
so  that  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  were  equally 
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at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say,  and  thanked  fortune  ratbei* 
than  prudence  if  they  came  off  unhurt. 

His  private  life  was  polluted  by  vice  and  intemperance 
of  every  description.  Cowardly  as  cruel,  the  report  of 
a  rebellion  amon?  those  Germans  of  whose  conquest  he 
boasted,  terrified  him  into  preparing  a  refuge  in  his 
transmarine  dominions,  lest,  like  the  Cimbri  of  old,  they 
should  force  a  passage  into  Italy.  At  a  clap  of  thunder 
he  would  close  his  eyes  and  cover  his  head,  and  in  a 
heavy  storm  the  Latian  Jupiter  used  to  run  under  the  bed, 
to  hide  himself  from  his  Capitoline  brother.  He  usually 
slept  but  three  hours  in  the  night,  and  that  not  calmlv', 
but  agitated  by  strange  visions :  the  rest  he  passed  sit- 
ting upon  the  bed,  or  traversing  extensive  colonnades, 
impatiently  calling  for  the  return  of  day.  Justice  began 
the  work  of  retribution  early,  and  he  who  troubled  the 
rest  of  all  others  was  unable  to  find  quiet  for  himself. 
Among  his  other  extraordinary  qualities  was  a  most  in- 
sane jealousy  of  the  slightest  advantages  enjoyed  by 
others.  He  overthrew  the  statues  of  eminent  men  erectwi 
by  Augustus  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  forbade  them  to  be 
erected  to  any  one  in  future  except  with  his  express 
permission.  He  even  thought  of  not  allowing  Homer  to 
be  read :  "  Why  not  I,  as  well  as  Plato,  who  expelled 
that  poet  from  his  republic  ?**  and  talked  of  weeding  all 
libraries  of  the  writings  and  images  of  Virgil  and  Livy. 
This  folly  he  carried  even  to  envying  the  personal 
qualifications  of  his  subjects,  and  being  bald  himself,  he 
sent  the  barber  abroad  to  shave  every  good  head  of  hair 
that  came  in  his  way. 

Little  remains  to  complete  the  picture,  but  to  say  that 
his  tastes  were  low,  as  his  *  character  was  brutish. 
Passionately  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments  and  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre  and  circus,  it  was  from  the 
profligate  followers  of  these  arts  that  he  chose  his  favour- 
ites, to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  he  was  devotedly 
attached.  The  story  of  his  meaning  to  appoint  his  horse 
consul  is  well  known :  the  brute  would  have  done  more 
credit  to  the  subordinate,  than  his  master  to  the  imperial 
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dignitj;  but  it  is  iqwcryphal.  But  besides  a  marble 
stable  and  an  ivory  manger^  indulgences  to  which  so 
dignified  an  animal  might  reasonably  aspbe,  Caligula 
assigned  to  him  a  house  and  establishment,  that  he  might 
entertain  company  more  splendidly.  We  regret  not  to 
know  whether  the  senators  or  their  horses  were  the  ob- 
jects  of  this  hospitality. 

He  was  wont  to  say,  that  of  all  his  qualities,  he  most 
valued  his  firmness  of  purpose  Ca$tarpc^/a).  The 
judgment  was  in  one  sense  correct :  this  was  indeed  the 
predominant  feature  of  his  character.  But  it  was  the 
firmness  not  of  principle,  not  even  of  pcdicy,^  but  of 
obstinate  and  entire  selfishness,  which  resarded  not  ti^ 
weightiest  interests  of  others  when  placed  in  opposition 
to  its  caprices;  of  habitual  self-indulgence,  which 
^tified  the  whim  of  the  moment,  alike  careless  of  its 
folly  or  of  its  guilt.  At  first  he  would  not,  in  the  end 
he  probably  could  not,  control  his  pasdons ;  and  this 
inflexibility  is  the  symptom  of  that  mental  disease  which 
we  believe  to  oriffinate  in  uncontrolled  power.  This  plea 
furnishes  no  particle  of  excuse  for  him,  no  more  thaa 
drunkenness  Kur  the  excesses  of  the  drunkard  :  in  both 
the  loss  of  reason  is  a  crime  in  itself,  and  in  neither 
probably  is  it  ever  so  complete  as  to  obliterate  the  per^ 
ception  of  right  and  wrong.  Of  genuine  madness  we 
find  no  trace  in  his  life..  He  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  no  delusions  upon  particular  subjects,  to  no 
access  either  of  frenzy  or  melancholy.  As  a  boy  he,  as 
well  as  Cambvses,  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  wluch 
were  supposed  to  have  impaired  his  mind  ;  and  he  enter- 
tained, it  is  said,  doubts  of  his  own  sanity,  and  had 
thoughts  of  submitting  to  a  course  of  medicine  for  his 
recovery.  Others  thought  that  a  love  potion,  administered 
by  his  wife  to  Hn  affection,  had  produced  madness  ;  but 
the  tenor  of  his  life  countenances  neither  supposition. 
Folly,  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  the  restlessness  of  a  self- 
upbraiding  spirit  cannot  be  allowed  shelter  under  the 
plea  of  insanity ;  and  the  mental  weakness  and  incapa^ 
^ity  of  self-control  which    arises  from    the    habitual 
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dominion  o*  passion^  is  .no  less  widely  different  in  its 
e&cts  than  in  its  origin  from  that  wiuch  is  dependent 
upon  physical  causes. 

He  perished  by  domestic  conspiracy,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  and  the  twenty-mnth  of  his  age.  He 
oppressed  the  people  and  the  nobility  with  impunity : 
he  fell,  when  his  jealous  temper  rendered  him  formidable 
to  his  servants  and  fiivourites. 

Paul,  empercM*  oi  Russia,  was  the  son  of  Catherine  II., 
who,  as  b  well  known,  murdovd  her  husband  Peter  III., 
^  took  possession  of  his  throne,  which  she  retained 
till  death.  She  conceived  a  strong  aver^n  for  her  son, 
who  was  in  consequence  brought  up  in  retirement,  neg- 
lected, and  even  exposed  to  want.  When  arrived  at 
inaohood  he  was  still  forbidden  to  reside  at  court ;  his 
children  were  taken  away  to  be  educated  under  the 
em^vess's  care;  he  was  studiously  excluded  from  ail 
luiowledge  or  participation  in  affiiirs  of  state ;  and  even 
denied  permission  to  gratify  his  military  taste  by  active 
service.  His  mother's  object  was  at  onee  to  render  him 
unfit  for  empire,  and  to  spread  abroad  the  notion  that  he 
was  so ;  with  the  view  of  passing  him  entirely  over  in 
favour  of  his  son  Alexander,  whom  in  her  will  she  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Paul  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  aiifectionate,  methodical,  a  lover  of  justice, 
temperate,  even  amidst  the  most  consummate  profligacy 
ever  witnessed  in  a  court ;  but  these  good  qualities  were 
stifled  by  the  faults  of  his  education.  Privation,  con- 
tumely, and  a  constant  sense  of  ii^jury,  soured  his  temper, 
^d  rendered  him  distrustiul  and  cruel,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  enjoyment  of  a  minor  despotism  made  him 
capricious  and  ungovernable ;  for  he  was  the  undisputed 
noaster  of  his  litue  court,  and  could  vent  upon  others 
the  ill-humour  inspired  by  his  own  crosses,  unchecked 
hy  the  presence  of  a  superior,  or  the  influence  of  public 
observation.  He  lived  at  the  country  pakces  of  Gats^ 
china  and  Paulowsky,  surrounded  by  his  household 
officers  and  troops,  and  shunned  by  all  others ;  devoted 
to  the  rminutiae  of  military  discipline,  and  employed 
chiefly  in  reviewing  his  guards,  for  whom  he  devised  a 
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new  system  of  dress  and  regulations,  which  it  was  after- 
wards his  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  introduce  into  the 
army  at  large.  There  was  a  long  terrace  at  Paulowsky, 
irom  which  he  could  see  all  his  sentinels,  who  were 
stuck  about  wherever  there  was  room  for  a  sentry-bor. 
Here  he  used  to  promenade  with  an  eye-glass,  sending 
orders  from  tin^  to  time  to  one  man  to  open  a  button 
more  or  less,  to  another  to  carry  his  musket  higher  or 
lower,  andisometimes  trotting  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  ad- 
minister a  good  caning  with  his  own  royal  hand  to  one 
soldier,  or  to  bestow  a  rouble  on  another,  as  he  was  pleased 
or  displeased  with  his  bearing. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  of  this  part  of  his  life  will  best 
illustrate  his  temper.  Travelling  through  a  forest,  with 
marsh  on  each  side  of  the  road,  he  recollected  some 
reason  for  going  back,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  turn. 
He  did  not  do  so  instantly,  and  Paul  repeated  the  order. 
"  In  a  moment,"  the  man  replied ;  **  here  the  road  is 
too  narrow."  Paul  flew  into  a  passion,  jumped  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  called  to  an  equerry  to  stop  the  driver 
and  chastise  him.  The  equerry  endeavoured  to  allaj 
the  storm  by  assurances  that  the  carriage  would  turn  as 
soon  as  possible.  **  You  are  a  scoundrel  as  well  as  he," 
was  the  reply ;  **  he  shall  turn  even  though  he  break  mv 
neck :  at  all  hazards  he  shall  do  as  I  bid,  the  moment  i 
give  the  order."  Meanwhile  the  coachman  had  done  so, 
but  too  late  to  save  himself  from  a  sound  beating. 

He  ordered  a  horse  that  stumbled  under  him  to  be 
starved.  On  the  eighth  day  word  was  brought  him  of 
the  animal's  death ;  to  which  he  merely  answered, 
**  Good."  The  same  accident  happened  after  his  acces- 
sion in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh,  on  which  he  got  off, 
made  his  equerries  hold  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
the  offending  beast  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  with  a 
stick,  which  were  immediately  inflicted  in  presence  of 
the  Czar  and  the  people.  Worse  anecdotes  might  be 
found.  His  passion  for  the  strict  observance  of  military 
minuticB  has  been  mentioned.  One  day,  as  he  exercised 
his  re^ment  of  cuirassiers,  an  ofiicer's  horse  fell.  Paul 
ran  to  the  spot  in  a  fury :  "  Get  up,  you  rascal !"     **  I 
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eannot,  Sire— my  leg  is  broken."    Paul  spit  upon  him, 
and  walked  away  swearing. 

Catherine,  as  before  said,  appointed  Alexander  her 
successor  by  will.  She>  had  intrusted  this  important 
document  to  Zoubow,  her  last  favourite,  who  hastened 
immediately  upon  her  death,  in  the  year  1796,  to  place 
it  in  Paul's  hands.  It  is  due  to  the  late  emperor  to  say, 
that  he  never  took  any  part  in  the  measures  adopted  ibr 
excluding  his  father,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne 
without  opposition.  The  Czar's  conduct  towards  his 
family,  on  this  occasion,  does  him  honour:  the  more, 
that  under  similar  circumstances,  few  of  his  predecessors 
would  have  hesitated  to  establish  their  power  by  the  im- 
prisonment or  death  even  of  an  involuntary  rival.  In« 
stead  of  using  severity,  be  gave  an  affectionate  reception 
to  his  sons,  who  had  been  separated  from  him  since 
childhood,  increased  their  revenues,  and  assured  them 
and  the  empress,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  harsh  and 
capricious  husband,  of  his  love  and  protection ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  with  prudence  commendable  on  his  son's 
account  no  less  than  on  his  own,  he  provided  employment 
for  Alexander  which  kept  the  prince  near  his  person  till 
the  critical  time  was  over. 

The  court  and  cit^  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  whole 
public  of  Russia,  received  witii  fear  their  new  sovereign, 
whose  caprice  and  extravagance  were  well  known ;  but 
his  first  measures  belied  their  expectation.  He  showed  a 
decent  respect  to  his  mother's  memory,  though  he  fully 
returned  tlie  hatred  whicii  she  felt  for  him,  retained  her 
ministers,  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  love,  and  displayed 
judgment  and  honesty  in  his  first  political  measures, 
until  every  body  thought  that  a  false  estimate  had  been 
formed  of  his  character.  This  good  sense  and  moderation 
did  not  last  long.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  his 
throne  by  incorporating  with  the  royal  guards  his  own 
household  troops,  on  whose  fidelity  he  depended.  The 
latter,  like  the  rraetorian  bands  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
were  a  highly  privileged  and  powerful  body,  captains  of 
which  held  the  rank  of  colonels  of  the  line.  Its  ofhcers 
of  course  were  chiefly  of  high  rank,  and  many  of  them, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundred,  resigned  their  commis- 
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sioDs,  angiy  at  seeing  men  not  of  noble  birth,  peiinps* 
raised  from  the  ranks,  placed  over  their  heads,  or  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  new  and  harassing  diseiplme 
^hich  Paul  introduced.  The  Czar  became  alarmed  at 
tills  general  desertion,  and,  by  way  of  oonciKstion, 
issued  an  order  that  all  who  huid  resigned,  or  should 
thereafter  resign  their  -commissions,  should  quit  'St. 
Petersburgh  within  twenty-four  hours.  Many  persons 
transported  suddenly  without  the  barriers,  and  forbidden 
to  re-enter  the  dty,  and  left  on  the  high  road,  without 
shelter  or  clotiiing  fitted  to  protect  them  from  the  cold, 
perished  miserably  for  want  of  money  to  reach  their 
homes. 

Paul  came  to  the  throne  amlritious  of  signalizing  him- 
self as  a  refefrmer,  but  iiis  mind  was  far  too  confined  to 
perform  so  bard  a  task  suocessfully.  In  the  civil  depart- 
ment, he  did  little  bat  rererse  all  that  his  mother  had 
done ;  in  the  military,  his  attention  was  confined  to  in- 
significant details.  Hb  great  object  was  to  conform  the 
dress  and  exercise  of  the  whole  army  to  the  model  which 
he  had  been  so  long  and  anxiously  forming  at  Gatschina. 
The  yery  morning  ai%er  his  accession  he  commenced  this 
important  task  by  establishing  what  he  called  his  Wacht- 
parade,  to  which  every  mommg  he  devoted  three  or  four 
nours.  However  severe  the  cold,  he  was  still  there, 
dressed  in  a  plain  green  uniform,  with  thick  boots  and  a 
large  hat,  for  he  pkced  his  pride  in  bearing  a  Russittk 
winter  without  furs ;  stamping  about  to  warm  himself, 
with  his  bald  head  bare  and  his  snub-nose  turned  up  to 
the  wind,  one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  the  other 
beating  time  with  his  cane,  and  crying  Raz,  dhoa—Haz, 
dwttf  one,  two— one  two — surrounded  by  gouty  old 
generals,  who  dared  neither  to  absent  themseWes  nor  to 
dress  warmer  than  t;^eir  master.  The  old  Russian  uni- 
form was  handsome,  suited  to  the  climate,  and  could  be 
iVLt  on  in  an  instant :  it  consisted  merely  of  a  jacket  and 
large  trousers,  which  enabled  the  wearer  to  protect  him- 
self by  any  quantity  of  interior  clothing,  without  injury 
to  uniformity  of  appearance.  The  hair  was  worn  long, 
and  falling  round  tne  neck,  so  that  it  defended  the  eaiv 
from  cold.    Paul  introduced  tiie  old-fashioned  German 
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Uidfarm,  wliich  every  true  Rmmn  liated  for  its  owb 
sake,  and  despised  as  holding  the  Germans  in  supreme 
contempt ;  he  encased thar  legs  in  long  tight  gaiters,  made 
them  powder  and  curl  their  hair,  and  hang  false  pigtail* 
from  tiiea*  necks.  ManAial  Suvarof,  on  receivii^  orders 
to  introduce  these  changes,  together  with  the  measure 
of  the  men's  carls  and  pigtails  (for  everything  under 
Paul  was  done  l^  measure),  observed  that  ^'  hair- 
powder  was  not  gunpowder,  nor  curls  cannon,  nor  pig- 
tails bayonets ;"  iad  this  witticism  is  said  to  hare  cost 
him  his  recall. 

Not  content  with  modellxng  the  army  after  his  own 
notions  of  el^ance,  his  meddling  spirit  exerted  itself  in 
the  most  vexations  and  tyrmnicsd  interferences  with  the 
freedom  of  private  life.  The  dress,  the  <celoar  of  car- 
riages and  liveries,  the  method  of  harnessing  horses, 
ever3rthing  was  matter  of  rale,  and  woe  to  him  who  met 
the  Czar  with  anything  about  his  eqmpage  contrary  to 
etiquette.  One  oay  he  saw  Count  Bazumoffski's  sledge 
standing  in  the  Street  without  the  driver,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  immediately  broken  in  pieces.  It  was  of  a  blue 
colour,  and  the  servants  wore  red  liveries :  upon  which 
be  issued  a  proclamaition  forbidding  the  use  of  blue 
sledges  and  red  liveries  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  He 
waged  a  orusade  against  round  nats,  which  he  thought  a 
mark  of  jacobinism,  the  object  of  his  greatest  hate  and 
fear.  If  any  person  appeared  in  one,  it  was  taken  from 
his  ;faead  bv  tne  pdiee ;  if  he  resisted,  he  was  well 
beaten.  The  cocked  hats  in  St.  Petersburgh  were  of 
course  soon  exhausted,  and  then  round  hats  were  meta- 
xnorphosed  into  three-cornered  hats,  by  jnnning  up  the 
sides.  The  emperor  himself  is  said  to  have  stopped 
persons  and  pinned  up  their  hats  with  his  royal  hands, 
to  show  his  people  how  a  loyal  ^bject  ought  t6 
be  dressed.  An  order  agadnst  wearing  boots  with 
coloured  tops  was  no  less  rigorously  enforced.  The 
police  officers  stopped  a  gentleman  driving  through  the 
streets  in  a  pair.  He  remonstrated,  and  said  he  had  no 
others  with  him,  and  CCTtainly  would  not  cut  off  the  tops 
of  those ;  upon  which  the  officers,  seizing  each  a  leg  as 
he  sat  in  his  droski,  pulled  them  off,  and  left  him  to  go 
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barefoot  home.  Coming  down  a  street^  the  emperor 
saw  a  nobleman  who  had  stopped  to  look  at  some  work- 
men planting  trees  by  his  order.  ''  What  are  you 
doing  ?"  said  he.  '^  Merely  seeing  the  men  work," 
replied  the  nobleman.  **  Oh  I  is  that  your  employment  ? 
Take  off  his  pelisse  and  give  him  a  spade.  There — now 
work  yourself  1"  Once,  when  he  met  an  officer  going 
to  the  palace  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  a  servant  following 
with  his  sword,  he  gave  the  servant  his  master's  com- 
mission, and  reduced  the  officer  to  the  ranks. 

It  was  an  ancient  Russian  usage  that  all  who  met  the 
Czar,  male  or  female,  should  quit  their  carriage,  be  it  in 
mud  or  snow,  to  salute,  and  even  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  him.  Peter  the  Great  used  to  cudgel  soundly 
any  person  who  did  so,  and  Catherine  II.  had  abolished 
the  practice ;  but  Paul  revived  it,  and  exacted  its  ob- 
servance most  severely.  Of  course,  amid  a  crowd  of 
carriages  continually  passing  at  full  speed,  it  was  easy  to 
neglect  it,  without  intentional  disrespect ;  but  no  such 
excuse  was  admitted.  A  lady,  wife  of  a  general  in  the 
army,  hastening  into  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  country, 
to  procure  medical  advice  for  her  sick  husband,  passed 
the  Czar  inadvertently,  and  was  immediately  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison.  Alarm  and  anxiety  threw  her  into  a 
burning  fever,  which  terminated  in  madness;  and  her 
husband  died  ih>m  the  same  causes,  and  for  want  of  pro- 
per care  and  attendance.  On  being  presented  to  Paul, 
it  was  necessary  to  drop  plump  on  your  knees,  with  force 
enough  to  make  the  floor  ring  as  if  a  musket  had  been 
grounded,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  with  energy  sufficient  to 
certify  to  all  present  the  honour  which  you  had  just  en- 
joyed. Prince  George  Galitzin  was  placed  under  arrest 
for  kissing  his  hand  too  negligently.  When  enraged  he 
lost  all  command  of  himself,  which  sometimes  gave  rise 
to  very  curious  scenes.  In  one  of  his  furious  passions, 
flourishing  his  cane,  he  struck  by  accident  the  branch  of 
a  large  lustre  and  broke  it ;  whereupon  he  commenced  a 
serious  attack,  from  which  he  did  not  relax  until  [he  had 
entirely  demolished  his  brittie  antagonist. 

Under  a  sovereign  of  such  a  temper  no  man  could  feel 
secure  for  an  hour.    The  police  kept  strict  watch  over 
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the  words,  the  actions,  the  correspondence  of  every  one ; 
and  the  knout,  exile  to  Siberia,  or  at  the  best  deporta- 
tion without  the  frontiers,  were  unsparingly  dealt  out 
for  inyoluntary  or  chimerical  offeno^:  and  suspected 
persons  were  continually  hurried  out  of  the  country  with- 
out time  being  allowed  for  the  arrangement  of  their  af- 
fairs, and  in  ignorance  at  once  of  their  offence  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  intended  punishment.  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  not  likely  to  last  very  long  in  Russia,  with  so 
many  examples  to  prove  how  easy  the  descent  is  from  the 
palace  to  the  grave. 

Towards  the  dose  of  his  reign  his  conduct  became 
more  and  more  intolerable,  and  at  last  he  took  care  'to 
advertise  all  Europe  of  his  folly  or  madness,  or  both,  by 
inserting  in  the  St.  Petersburgh  Gazette  a  notice  to  the 
following  effect :  "  That  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  finding 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves, and  beine  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
has  desolated  it  for  eleven  years,  intends  to  point  out  a 
spot  to  which  he  will  invite  all  the  other  sovereigns  to 
repair  and  fight  in  single  combat,  bringing  with  them  as 
seconds  and  esqubes  their  most  enlightened  ministers 
and  able  generals,  such  as  Turgot,  Pitt,  BemstoriF,  and 
that  the  Emperor  himself  proposes  being  attended  by  Ge- 
nerals Count  Pahlen  and  Kutusoff."  This  piece  of  ex- 
travagance appears  to  have  completed  the  disgust  of  the 
nobility,  and  consummated  his  ruin. 

A  plot  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Count 
Zoubow,  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for 
the  important  service  of  suppressing  Catherine's  will. 
Paul's  aversion  to  every  thing  which  his  mother  had  fa^ 
voured  soon  overcame  his  gratitude,  and  Zoubow  was  or- 
dered to  quit  the  court,  and  reside  upon  his  estates. 
Fresh  intrigues  again  brought  him  into  favour,  and  the 
first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  plan  the  murder  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  opened  his  mind  gradually  to  other  noblemen : 
it  was  resolved,  as  private  crime  will  often  assume  the 
guise  of  public  virtue,  tiiat  the  safety  of  the  empire  re- 
quired the  deposition  of  Paul ;  and  as  there  is  but  one 
prison  whose  doors  can  never  open  to  a  dethroned  mo- 

voi..  I.  « 
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narch,  they  resolved,  in  conformity  with  all  Russian 
precedent,  to  put  him  to  death.  The  details  of  this 
catastrophe  are  interesting,  and,  it  is  presumed,  authen- 
tic and  accurate,  since  thev  were  thus  related  to  Mr. 
Carr  by  an  eye-witness,  ana  therefore  an  agent  in  the 
deed. 

<^  The  Emperor  used  to  sleep  in  an  outer  apartment, 
next  the  Empress's,  upon  a  sofa,  in  his  boots  and  regi- 
mentals ;  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  family  being 
lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  same  building.  On  the 
10th  March,  o.s.  1801,  the  day  preceding  the  fatal  ni^ht 
(whether  Paul's  apprehension,  or  anonymous  information 
suggested  the  idea,  is  not  known),  conceiving  that  a 
storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon  him,  he  sent  to  Count 

P ,  the  governor  of  the  city,  one  of  the  noblemen 

who  had  resolved  on  his  destruction.     '  I  am  informed, 

P ,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 

foot  against  me :  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  take  any 
precaution?*  The  Count,  without  betraying  the  least 
emotion,  replied,  '  Sire,  do  not  suffer  such  apprehensions 
to  haunt  your  mind ;  if  there  were  any  combination 
forming  agiunst  your  Majestv's  person,  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  acquainted  with  it.*  *  Then  I  am  satisfied,'  said  the 
Emperor,  and  the  governor  withdrew.  Before  Paul  re- 
tired to  rest,  he  unexpectedly  expressed  the  most  tender 
solicitude  for  the  Empress  and  his  children,  kissed  them 
with  all  the  warmth  of  farewell  fondness,  and  remained 
with  them  longer  than  usual ;  and  after  he  had  visited  the 
sentinels  at  their  different  posts,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  had  not  long  remained,  before,  under  some  co- 
lourable pretext  that  satisfied  the  men,  the  suard  was 
changed  oy  the  officers  who  had  the  command  for  the 
night,  and  were  engaged  in  the  confederacy.  An  hussar, 
whom  the  Emperor  bad  particularly  honoured  by  his  ikv 
tice  and  attention,  always  at  night  slept  at  his  bed-room 
door,  in  the  antechamber.  It  was  impossible  to  remove 
this  faithful  soldier  by  any  fair  means.  At  this  momen- 
tous period,  silence  reigned  through  the  palace,  except 
where  it  was  disturbed  by  the  pacing  of  the  sentinels,  or 
at  a  distance  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Neva  j  and  only  a 
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few  lights  were  to  be  seen  distantly  and  irregularly 
gleaming  through  the  windows  of  this  dark  colossal  abode. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  Z and  his  friends,  amount- 
ing to  eight  or  nine  persons,  passed  the  drawbridge, 
easily  ascended  a  private  staircase  which  led  directly  to 
the  Emperor's  chamber,  and  met  with  no  resistance  till 
they  reached  the  anteroom,  where  the  faithful  hussar, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  challenged  them,  and  presented 
his  fusee.  Much  as  they  must  have  admired  tne  brave 
fidelity  of  the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circumstances 
would  admit  of  an  act  of  generosity  which  might  have 

endangered  the  whole  plan.    Z drew  his  sabre  and 

cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  Paul,  awakened  by  the  noise, 
sprung  from  his  sofii ;  at  this  moment  the  whole  party 
rushed  into  the  room :  the  unhappy  sovereign,  anticipa- 
ting their  dcsi^,  at  first  endeavoured  to  entrench  him- 
self in  the  chairs  and  tables;  then  recovering,  he  as- 
sumed a  high  tone,  told  them  they  were  his  prisoners, 
and  called  on  them  to  surrender.  Finding  tnat  they 
fixed  their  eyes  steadily  and  fiercely  on  him,  and  con- 
tinued advancing  towards  him,  he  implored  them  to  spare 
his  life,  declar^  his  consent  instantly  to  relinquish  the 
sceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  they  would  dictate. 
In  his  raving  he  offered  to  make  them  princes,  and  to 
give  them  estates,  and  titles,  and  orders,  without  end. 
They  now  began  to  press  upon  him,  when  he  made  a 
convulsive  efibrt  to  reach  the  window ;  in  the  attempt  he 
fiiiled,  and  indeed  so  high  was  it  from  the  ground,  that, 
had  he  succeeded,  the  attempt  would  only  have  put  an 
end  to  his  misery.  In  the  effort,  he  very  severely  cut 
his  hand  with  the  glass ;  and  as  they  drew  him  back,  he 
grasped  a  chair,  with  which  he  felled  one  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  a  desperate  resistance  took  place.  So  great  was 
the  noise,  that,  notwithstanding  the  massy  walls  and  dou- 
ble folding-doors  which  divided  the  apartment,  the  Em- 
press was  disturbed,  and  began  to  cry  for  help,  when  a 
Yoice  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  imperatively  told  her  to 
remain  quiet,  otherwise  she  would  be  put  to  instant  death. 
While  the  Emperor  was  thus  making  a  last  struggle,  the 

Prince  Y struck  him  on  one  of  his  temples  with  his 
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fist,  and  laid  him  upon  the  floor :  Paul,  recovering  from 
the  blow,  agmn  implored  his  life ;  at  this  moment  the 

heart    of  Z relented.  Mid  on  being  observed    to 

tremble  and  hesitate,  a  young  Hanoverian  resolutely  ex- 
ddmed,  *  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon :  if  we  spare  his 
life,  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun  we  shall  be  his 
victims.*  Upon  which  he  took  off  his  sash,  turned  it 
twice  round  the  naked  neck  of  the  Emperor,  and  giving 

one  end  to  Z and  holding  the  other  himself,  they 

pulled  for  a  considerable  time  with  all  th&r  force,  until 
their  miserable  sovereign  was  no  more  :  they  ihen  retired 
from  the  palace  without  the  least  molestaticm,  and  re- 
turned to  tneir  respective  homes.*'* 

After  the  accession  of  the  new  empo-or,  Zoubow  was 

ordered  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  Count   P 

was  transferred  from  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh 
to  that  of  Riga.  No  other  notice  was  taken  of  the 
actors  in  this  tragedy.  Whether  this  extraordinary  le- 
nity is  to  be  ascribed  to  fear,  or  to  a  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  Paul  from  the  throne  (for  the  high 
personal  character  of  Alexander  places  him  above  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  an  accomplice),  the  late  em- 
peror would  better  have  consulted  justice,  the  interests 
of  his  throne,  and  his  own  reputation,  if  he  had  exacted 
a  severer  retribution  for  the  murder  of  a  father  and  a 
sovereign.! 

*  Carr's  Northern  Summer. 

t  This  sketch  of  PauFs  life  is  chiefly  taken  from  Masson, 
Memoires  Secrets  sur  la  Russie.  Several  of  the  anecdotes 
rest  on  Dr,  Clarke's  authority. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Early  changes  in  the  Athenian  constitution— Harder  of  Gylon 
—Fatalism—- Usurpation  of  Pisistratas  —  His  policy  — 
Hippias  and  Hipparchns-^Gonspiraey  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton — Expulsion  of  Hippias— Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
Iiorenzo  and  Ginliano  de'  Medici  —  Conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi. 

Foe  nearly  four  centuries  sabsequent  to  the  age  of 
Theseus,  searce  any  mention  of  Athens  occurs  in  Grecian 
history:  a  circumstance  honourable  to  that  city,  as  de- 
noting a  long  cpurse  of  tranquil  prosperity,  and  indica- 
tiye  of  candour  and  veracity  in  the  writers,  who  were 
content  to  relate  the  few  incidents  preserved  by  tradi- 
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tion,  without  taxing  their  imaginations  to  cast  a  fabulous 
splendour  over  an  unknown  period.  The  change  of 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Melanthus,  and  the  more  cele- 
brated devotion  of  his  son  Codrus,*  with^  the  alterations 
in  the  constitution  subsequent  to,  and  partly  consequent 
upon,  the  death  of  the  latter,  constitute  the  only  remark- 
able events  during  this  long  lapse  of  years ;  ana  when  at 
length  her  authentic  history  commences,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  [the  interruption  of  that  happiness  which  we 
are  led  to  believe  she  so  long  enjoyed.  Upon  the  death 
of  Codrus  it  was  resolved  that  no  living  person  could  be 
worthy  to  bear  the  title  which  he  had  borne,  and  his 
son  Medon  was  appointed  chief  magistrate,  with  the 
title  of  Archon,  or  riiler.  Twelve  Archons  followed  in 
hereditary  succession,  when  a  further  change  took  place, 
the  office  being  made  elective,  and  limited  to  the  period 
of  ten  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  decennial 
Archonship  the  duties  of  the  office  were  divided  between 
nine  persons  annually  elected.  After  this  change,  the 
possession  of  politioil  supremacy  became  an  object  of 
strife  to  the  Eupatridse,  or  nobles,  in  whom  all  power 
was  vested:  and  the  Alcmseonidse,  or  descenduits  of 
Alcmaeon,  the  last  hereditary  Archon,  secured  the  prize. 
Cylon,  a  man  eminent  for  rank  and  influence,  bore  their 
superiority  impatiently,  and  endeavoured  by  force  of 
arms  to  make  nimself  master  of  the  government.  He 
seized  the  citadel ;  but  the  people  rose  against  him,  and 
being  unprovided  for  a  siege  he  sought  safety  in  flight, 
abandoning  his  followers  to  the  rage  of  the  adverse  fac- 
tion. As  their  best  hope,  they  took  refuge  at  the  altars, 
where  violence  could  not  be  oflered  to  them  without 
incurring  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Megacles,  the  head  of 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  was  then  Archon  ;  and  by  his  partisans, 
some  of  the  suppliants,  induced  to  quit  their  refuge  upon 
condition  of  personal  safety,  were  perfidiously  executed ; 
others  were  put  to  death  even  at  the  dreaded  altars  of 
tlie  Eumeniaes.f      Thus  far  there  is  nothing  in  this 

*  Hist  of  Gh'eeee,  p.  18. 

t  The  Furies.    These  goddesses  were  worshipped  with 
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occurrence  to  distinguish  it  from  a  hundred  other  in- 
stances of  perfidy  and  cruelty :  it  is  to  the  remote  con- 
sequences that  we  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 
The  Athenians,  without  caring  for  the  murder,  were 
deeply  shocked  at  the  sacrilege ;  insomuch  that  not  long 
ailer,  when  parties  had  changed  place,  it  was  decreed 
that  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  all  yet  alive 
should  be  condemned  to  banishment,  and  the  bones  of 
the  deceased  be  taken  up  and  cast  out  of  Attica.  The 
exiles  afterwards  returned ;  but  a  prejudice  long  existed 
against  their  posterity,  which  proved  no  ineffectual  wea- 
p<m  in  political  warfare,  and  twice  furnished  Sparta  with 
the  means  of  embarrassing  her  enem;y^  by  reouiring  the 
expulsion  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  or  the  state. 
The  demand  was  aj)tly  met  by  recalling  to  mind  two 
similar  transactions  in  which  the  principal  families  of 
Sparta  had  been  engi^ed,  and  biddmg  them  set  the  ex- 
ample of  expiation.*  It  appears,  however,  from  Aris- 
tophanes (miless  the  passage  is  merely  a  »quib  against 
the  Lacedsemonians)  tnat  &e  charge  of  being  '<  one  of 
ih»  pointed  "  had  not,  even  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  or  more>  lost  all  its  influence.t 

mysterious  veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  held  it  an  ill 
omen  to  call  them  by  their  proper  name,  and  spoke  of  them 
as  the  venerable  goddesses  {trtfAviu  0cai),  or  the  Eumenides, 
because  they  had  been  propitious  (4vfi€ytTs^  to  Orestes  after 
his  acquittal^  by  the  court  of  Areopagus.  This  was  owing 
partly  to  a  general  dislike  of  alluding  to  gloomy  subjects, 
which  led  them,  among  other  things,  to  avoid  speaking 
openly  of  death  or  the  dead  (hence  the  phrases  6t  KofiSyres, 
&i  Koroixofifvoi,  those  who  are  worn  out,  the  departed,  &c.)  • 
partiy  to  wishing  to  propitiate  an  object  of  dread  by  iair  words) 
as  the  Highlanders  called  feiries  **  men  of  peace,"  especially 
on  a  Friday,  when  their  power  was  greatest,  and  the  Low*, 
landers  entitled  them  "  good  neighbours/'  and  the  devil 
himself  the  "  goodman,"  keeping  reverentially  out  of  sight 
hM  territorial  designation. 
*  See  Greece,  p.  55. 

+  'E»  T&y ^XiTTipioffy  a't'^Tf 
fiiy  fyo94yai  ruy  rriy  Otov, 

Imr.  445. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  the  insult 
offered  to  the  gods,  rather  than  the  crime  against  man, 
which  produced  so  deep  a  sensation.  That  the  perpe- 
trators of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  action  should  be  re- 
garded with  abhorrence,  will  not  indeed  surprise  us :  but 
the  lasting  ban  entailed  upon  their  posterity  is  connected 
with  some  remarkable  tenets,  and  deserves  a  few  words 
in  explanation.  The  Greeks  were  firm  believers  in  the 
doctnnes  of  fatalism.  Man,  it  was  held,  stniggled  in 
vain  to  escape  from  the  vortex  of  destiny;  however 
repugnant  to  his  wishes,  or  abhorrent  to  his  prindples, 
he  was  borne  on  to  do  or  suffer  that  which  was  decreed, 
by  an  irresistible  force,  against  which  even  the  immortal 
gods  contended  in  vain.  A  very  curious  passage  to  this 
effect  occurs  in  Herodotus.  Crcesus,  after  his  defeat  and 
captivity,  sent  messengers  to  reproach  the  Delphian 
oracle  with  misleading  to  rum,  by  its  false  predictions, 
one  who  had  merited  the  favour  of  the  god  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  oflferings.  The  answer  ran  thus: — **  It 
is  impossible  even  for  a  god  to  escape  from  fate.  Croesus 
but  expiates  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,*  who,  being  in 
the  guard  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,!in  subservience 
to  a  woman's  treachery,  slew  his  master,  and  seized  upon 
a  kingdom  which  belonged  not  to  him.  Fain  would 
Apollo  have  deferred  the  fall  of  Sardis  until  the  time  of 
the  sons  of  Croesus ;  but  he  could  not  turn  aside  the 
Fates."!  Here,  coupled  with  the  assertionof  an  immutable 
destiny,  we  find  the  not  unnatural  deduction  that  the 
crime  of  an  ancestor  entailed  misfortune  on  his  posterity : 
but  this  doctrine  was  extended  much  farther,  and  it  was 
taught  that  deeds  of  extraordinary  blackness  introduced 
a  malignant  demon  into  the  family  of  the  offender,  which 
empoisoned  its  'prosperity,  and  hurried  generations  yet 
unborn  to  inevitable  guilt  and  ruin.  The  ofiice  of  inflict- 
ing this  retribution  was  assigned  with  some  degree  of 

*  Cryges.  Candaules,  whom  he  murdered,  was  one  of 
the  HeraclidsB,  or  descendants  of  Hercules.  The  story  is 
told  in  Herodotus,  i.  8. 

t  Herod,  i.  91. 
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confusion  and  uncertainty  to  the  Fates,  "  who  follow  up 
the  transgressions  of  gods  and  men,"*  to  the  Erinnyes, 
or  Furies,  or  to  Nemesis,  the  personification  of  divine 
displeasure.  But  when  once  these  fearful  visitants  were 
established  in  a  house,  that  house  was  marked  out  for 
misery  and  ruin.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  descendants 
of  Pelops  and  Labdaous,  the  royal  families  of  Argos  and 
of  Thebes,  whose  misfortunes  have  furnished  a  never- 
failing  theme  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  who  abound  in 
references  f  to  the  fatal  curse  upon  these  races.  J  It  is 
from  the  presence  of  these  dread  ministers  of  wrath, 
visible  to  her  inspired  eyes,  that  Cassandra  draws  her 
fearful  presages  of  evil  in  that  scene,  perhaps  the  grandest 
in  Grecian  tragedy. 

•*  For  never  shall  "that  bard,  whose  yelling  notes 
In  dismal  accord  pierce  the  affrighted  ear, 
Forsake  this  house.    The  genius  of  the  feast, 
Drunk  with  the  blood  of  man,  and  fired  from  thence 
To  bolder  daring,  ranges  through  the  rooms 
Linked  with  his  kindred  furies :  these  possess 
The  mansion,  and  in  homd  measures  Ishaunt 

*  Hesiod.,  Theog.,  220. 

+  JEsch.,  Sept  c.  Theb.,  832,  951.  Eurip.,  Phoenissse, 
1518. 

X  Some  modem  historical  instances  of  a  similar  supersti- 
tious feeling  are  given  lower  down  in  the  text.  Its  nature, 
however,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to 
the  legend  attaching  to  the  family  of  Hedgauntlet  in  the 
novel  of  that  name.  The  downfall  of  the  house  of  Ravens- 
wood,  in  the  admirable  tale  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
though  foretold  and  fated,  is  not  sufficiently  identified  with 
the  story  of  the  Mermaid's  Well,  to  be  quoted  on  this  occasion. 
If  it  were  so,  that  work,  from  the  severe  grandeur  of  its 
serious  parts,  and  the  singularly  impressive  way  in  which 
all  events,  and  all  agency,  human  and  supernatural,  combine 
from  the  outset  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe,  foreseen  and 
prophesied,  but  not  the  less  inevitable,  would  offer  to  the 
Boglish  reader  an  excellent  example  of  the  spirit  of  the 
superstitions  and  tragedies  here  alluded  to,  thpugh  widely 
differing  from  ihem  in  form. 
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The  first  base  deed ;  recordinff  with  abhorrence 
The  adulterous  lost  which  stained  a  brother^s  bed."* 

So,  after  the  catastrophe,  the  chorus  refers  to  the  same 
cause  the  accumulated  tiorrors  and  crimes  which  weigh 
down  the  house  of  Atreus. 

, "  O  thou  demon,  who  dost  &11 
On  the  high  Tantalid  hall. 
Well  I  know  thee,  mighty  fiend, 
Who  here  dost  ever  wend, 
Haunting  down  the  doable  line 
From  &ther  nnto  son  I 
"  Chjtem,    Aye,  now  thy  words  have  sense  and  grace^ 
Calling  on  that  thrice  great  fiend. 
The  demon  of  this  race, 
For  'tis  from  him  their  bowels  bum 
With  rage  of  lapping  blood ; 
Ere  the  old  grief  has  ceased  to  throbs 
Young  gore  comes  on  amain."t 

With  such  ideas  concerning  an  avenging  destiny,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Greeks  shunned  contact  with  the 
inheritors  of  divine  anger ;  and  national  prejudice  might 
be  more  strongly  raised  by  the  sacrilege  of  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  because  many  of  the  sufferers  were  slain  at  the 
very  altars  of  the  Eumenides,  to  whom  the  punishment 
of  such  deeds  peculiarly  belong,  and  whose  worship 
had  been  introduced  into  Attica  in  amends  for  the 
judicial  sentence  which  delivered  Orestes  from  their 
power.  In  modem  times  an  analogous  persuasion  con- 
cerning the  fortunes  of  particular  families  has  prevailed  ; 
in  illustration  of  which  we  may  cite  the  belief  in  the  ill- 
luck  of  the  Stuarts,  a  belief  almost  justified  by  the  series 
of  calamities  and  bloody  deaths  which  beset  the  princes 
of  that  house :  and,  indeed,  this  faith  in  the  influence  of 
misconduct  to  produce  hereditary  misfortune  has  been 

*  Potter's  -^schylus :  Agam.,  1157 ;  ed.  Blomf.  We  give 
the  translation  as  we  find  it,  and  are  not  answerable  for  the 
rendering  of  Ka)/Ms  •  •  •  •  .  ^\rfy6vtev  '"Eoivvcty, 

t  Symmons'  Agamemnon  j  1444,  ed.  Blomf.     , 
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general  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
probably  in  other  countries  where  a  vivid  imagination  is 
found  in  union  with  no  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
knowledge.  In  Ireland  it  is  the  popular  creed,  that  an 
estate  gained  by  fraud  brings  a  curse  along  with  it*  (to 

*  A  similar  belief  existed  in  England  with  respect  to  the 
alienations  of  church  property  at  the  Reformation,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  remarkable  instance. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  gifted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
the  lands  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed by  Osmund,  a  Norman  knight,  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, with  a  heavy  denunciation  against  any  rash  or  pro- 
fane person  who  should  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  the 
church.  This  anathema  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
£rst  accomplished  in  the  person  of  the  Protector  Somerset, 
to  whom,  after  sundry  vicissitudes,  the  property  belonged. 
'This  nobleman  was  hunting  in  the  woods  of  Sherborne  when 
3iis  presence  was  required  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently 
beheaded.  The  forfeited  estate  then]  lapsed  to  the  See  of 
Salisbury  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  was  made 
over  by  the  bishop,  at  the  instigation  of  Raleigh,  who  was 
blamed,  and  apparently  with  justice,  for  having  displayed  on 
this  occasion  a  grasping  and  even  dishonourable  spirit.  So 
strong  were  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  day,  that  even 
the  duoeming  Sir  John  Harrington  attributed  to  a  judgment 
from  heaven  a  trifling  accident  which  occurred  to  Raleigh 
while  surveying  the  demesne  which  he  coveted.  Casting 
his  eyes  upon  it,  according  to  the  notion  of  that  writer,  as 
A<hab  did  upon  Naboth's  vineyard,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
Journey  from  Plymouth  to  the  coast,  discussing  at  the  same 
time  the  advantages  of  the  desired  possession.  Sir  Walter's 
horse  fell,  and  the  fkoe  of  the  rider,  then,  as  tiie  relater  ob- 
serves, **  thought  to  be  a  very  good  one,"  was  buried  in  the 
gpoand.  After  Raleigh's  fidl  the  estate  was  seized  by  James 
tiie  Pirst,  who  wished  to  bestow  it  on  his  fiivourite.  Car,  Earl 
of  Somerset;  but  Prince  Henry  interfered,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion, intending  to  restore  it  to  the  owner.  The  prince's  death, 
however,  frustrated  his  intentions,  and  left  Sherborne  still 
IB  the  &vourite's  hands.  The  premature  death  of  this  pro- 
mising youth  was  thought  by  the  vulgar  again  to  corroborate 
the  old  prophecy.    To  Carew,  the  youngest  son,  and  the 
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Open  force  they  seem  to  be  more  indulgent) ;  that  the 
possessOT  becomes  a  doomed  man,  and  neiuier  he  nor 
his  descendants  prosper.  In  Scotland  it  was  thought 
that  a  pious  parent  entailed  a  blessing  upon  his  ofispring, 
while  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  oppressor,  if 
not  immediately  manifested  upon  himself,  or  his  children, 
yet  surely  descended  even  on  succeeding  generations. 
This  feeling  extended  to  all  classes ;  and  a  striking 
instance  of  it  is  connected  with  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
the  blackest  incident  in  Scottish  history.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, of  Glenlyon,  grandson  of  Glenlyon,  who  com- 
manded the  military  upon  that  fatal  day,  being  with  his 
regiment  at  Havannah,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  a  soldier  condemned  to  be  shot.  A  reprieve 
was  sent,  but  with  directions  that  no  person  was  to  be 
told  of  it  until  the  prisoner  was  on  his  knees  prepared 
to  receive  the  volley,  not  even  the  firing  party,  who 
were  informed  that  the  signal  would  be  the  waving  of  a 
white  handkerchief  by  the  commanding  officer.  '^  When 
all  was  prepared,  and  the  prisoner  in  momentary  expect- 
ation 01  his  fate,  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  band  into 
his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling  out  the 
packet,  the  white  handkerchief  accompanied  it,  and 
catching  the  eyes  of  the  party,  they  fired,  and  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  was  shot  dead.  The  paper  dropped 
through  Colonel  Campbell's  fingers,  and  clapping  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed,  **  The  curse  of  God 
and  of  Glencoe  is  here  I  I  am  an  unfortunate,  ruined 
man."  He  soon  after  retired  from  the  service,  not  from 
any  reflection  or  reprimand  on  account  of  this  melancholy 
afiair,  for  it  was  known  to  be  entirely  accidental.     The 

injured  survivor  of  Sir  Walter,  the'sabsequent  attainder  of 
Car,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates  upon  his  committal  to 
the  Tower,  appeared  to  confirm  the  ill  fortune  attendant  upon 
the  owners  of  Sherborne ;  and  the  misfortunes  which  a^r- 
wards  befell  the  house  of  Stoart  were  also  considered  by  him 
to  corroborate  the  old  pres£^.  On  the  confiscation  of  Car's 
estates,  Di^y,  Earl  of  Bristol,  obtained  Sherborne  from  the 
king,  and  in  his  family  it  now  remains. — Life  of  Sir  W, 
£(ueigby  by  Mrs,  Thomsoiiy  chap.  vi. 
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impression  upon  his  mind,  however,  was  never  effaced. 
Nor  is  the  massacre,  and  the  judgment  which  the  people 
believe  has  fallen  on  the  descendants  of  the  principal . 
actors  in  this  tragedy,  effaced  from  their  recollection. 
They  carefully  note,  that  while  the  family  of  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  who  suffered  is  still  entire,  and  his 
estate  preserved  in  direct  male  succession  to  his  posterity, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  family,  posterity,  and  estate 
of  those  who  were  the  principals,  promoters,  and  actors 
in  this  bkck  affidr."* 

In  addition  to  the  strife  of  faction  conseauent  upon 
Cylon's  attempt,  Athens  was  convulsed  bv  oiscord  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor,  arising  from  the  oppressive 
rights  possessed  by  creditors  over  the  persons  of  their 
debtors,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  indigent  free- 
men in  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  slave  labour. 
Solon  was  appointed  archen,  with  power  to  remodel  the 
constitution;  and  having  done  so,  he  quitted  Athens, 
and  remained  abroad,  it  is  said,  for  ten  years,  the  people 
having  engaged  not  to  alter  his  institutions  within  that 
time.  But  to  put  an  end  to  faction  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  landholders  of  Attica  were  divided  into 
three  parties,  denominated  from  the  lowlands,  the  high- 
lands, and  the  coast.  The  first  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  nobility,  the  great  proprietors ;  the  second  were  a 
poorer  class,  among  whom  the  democratical  interest 

Predominated;  imd  the  third,  consisting  in  a  great 
egree  of  men  engaged  in  trade,  held  an  intermediate 
station,  both  in  circumstances  and  politics.  Lycurgus 
headed  the  first  party ;  Megacles  was  chief  of  the  third ; 
and  during  the  absence  of  Solon,  Pisistratus,  with  whom 
we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  advanced  to  emi- 
nence, and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  second.  Of 
his  early  life  few  particulars  have  reached  us ;  it  is  only 
said  that  he  was  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  military 
talents,  which  he  displayed  on  different  occasions  in  the 
wars  against  Megara.     Not  long  after  Solon's  return, 

*  Stewart,  Sketches  of  Highlanders,  part  i.  sect.  xii. 
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Pisistratus  came  in  his  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
complaining  that,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  ex- 
citea  by  his  support  of  the  democratical  interest,  his 
life  had  been  attempted  while  he,  was  on  his  road  into 
the  (^untry,  in  confirmation  of  which  he  exhibited 
wounds  upon  his  own  person  and  upon  his  mules. 
Whether  the  story  were  tnie  or  false,  has  been  contro- 
verted, and  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  that  it 
was  a  fiction,  seems  to  have  been  generally  thought  by 
the  ancient  writers.  At  all  events,  the  people  believecL 
the  tale,  and  a  body  of  guards  was  decreed  him,  the 
numbers  of  which  were  gradually  augmented,  until  he 
was  enabled  to  gain  possession)  of  the  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  and,  in  the  language  of  Greece,  became  tyrant* 
of  Athens. 

'    Death  and  confiscation  being  the  usual  concomitants 

^f  A  Grecian  revolution,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 

^'the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  should  consult  their 

-salety  by  flight;  and  accordingly,  Megacles,  with  the 

-mother  «hie&  of  the  Alcmesonidee,  withdrew  from  Athens. 

The  terns  on  which  he  was  invited  to  return,  which 

"happened  soon  after,  are  curious  and  characteristic.     He 

ivastlistinguished  by  victories  gained  in  the  public  games 

-  %^  Greece,  and  dunng  his  exile  he  had  conquered  in  the 

chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  festival.     The  condition  of 

his  restoration  was,  that  tne  glory  of  this  success  should 

"  be  ascribed  to  Pisistratus. f    It  may  be  doubted,  though 

^orse-racing  in  modem  days,  and  chivalrous  exercises  in 

the  middle  ages,  have  been  cultivated  with  ardour  by 

.  men  distinguished  by  birth  and  station,  whether  the 

possession  of  the  best  horses  in  the  world  has  at  any 

"*  The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  will  form  the  subject 
o?  a  luture  article ;  meanwhile  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  will  never  be  employed  here  to  denote  specifically  a  blood- 
thirsty and  oppressive  ruler,  but  merely  one  who  has  raised 
himself  to  a  degree  of  power  unauthorised  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country. 

t  Schol.  in  Nub,  Menrs.  Pisistratus.  This  story  is  told 
of  Cimon,  the  fiither  of  Miltiades,  instead  of  Megacles,  by 
Herodotus,  vi.  103.  . 
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time  since  aTailed  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  a  political 
enemy.  But  the  high  estimation  of  such  honours  forms 
a  striking  feature  in  the  Grecian  character.  We  know 
from  Homer,  that,  long  previous  to  the  institution  of 
public  games,  princes  contended  with  each  other  in 
athletic  exercises :  and  when  stated  times  were  set  aside, 
at  which  the  flower  of  all  Greece  might  vie  in  displaying 
strength  and  activity  under  the  sanction  and  with  all  the 
pomp  of  religion,  and  the  victor  was  rewarded  by  the 
acclamations  of  his  assembled  countrymen,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  a  nation  highly  imaginative  and  susceptible  of 
the  love  of  fame  should  have  been  led  to  set  an  extrava- 
gant price  upon  the  superiority  in  Qualities  whose  value 
was  in  truth  great  in  times  when  tne  arm  of  one  'man 
was  sufficient  to  decide  a  battle,  but  diminished  propor- 
tionably  to  the  progress  of  art  and  science.  The  chariot- 
race  almost  airways  formed  a  part  of  these  games ;  and 
naturally,  for  when  warriors  fought  from  chariots,  the 
possession  of  the  best  horses  was  a  valuable  distinction. 
This  method  of  waifare  had  been  disused  long  before 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  ;  but  the  chariot-race  still  formed 
a  part,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  in  the  Grecian 
games.  And  the  welcome  of  a  conquering  general  to 
his  native  city  was  less  distinguished  than  that  of  an 
Olympic  victor,  whose  prowess  reflected  honour  upon 
the  state  which  gave  him  birth :  and  thus  such  triumphs^ 
by  gratifying  popular  vanity,  might  become  important^ 
even  to  the  interests  of  a  statesman.        ' 

The  year  560  b.c.  is  fixed  as  that  of  Pisistratus's  usurpa*- 
tion.  The  union  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  produced 
his  expulsion,  after  he  had  possessed  the  tyranny,  it  is 
thought,  for  about  six  years ;  of  the  transactions  during 
which  we  have  no  information.  He  remained  in  banish- 
ment for  an  equal  time,  when  the  enmity  between  the 
united  factions  broke  out  afresh,  and  Megacles,  to  estab- 
lish his  superiority,  brought  back  Pisistratus,  connecting 
their  interests  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
To  gain  the  consent  of  the  Athenians  to  his  return,  they 
devised  a  plan,  characterised  by  Herodotus,  from  whom 
we  have  the  story,  as  a  most  simple  device  to  ensnare  a 
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people  distinguished  for  intellect  and  very  far  removed 
from  a  simple  good-nature.  In  one  of  the  boroughs  of 
Attica  there  lived  a  woman  named  Phya,  of  extraordi- 
nary stature,  and  withal  of  handsome  person,  whc«n  they 
selected  to  personate' the  patron  Goddess  of  Athens ;  and 
having  carefully  instructed  her  how  to  act  her  part,  they 
dressed  her  in  appropriate  armour,  placed  her  in  a 
chariot,  and  sent  her  into  the  city,  preceded  by  heralds, 
making  proclamation,  "  O  Athenians,  receive  with  favour 
Pisistratus,  whom  Athene,*  honouring  him  above  all 
men,  herself  brings  back  unto  her  own  Acropolis."  The 
news  flew  abroad  throughout  Attica,'  that  Athene  had 
brought  back  Pisistratus^  and  those  who  were  in  the  city  ^ 
believing  that  it  was  the  Goddess,  paid  divine  honours  to 
a  mortal,  and  received  the  exile, f 

His  prosperity,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration  : 
a  domestic  quarrel  is  said  to  have  produced  his  expulsi(»i 
a  second  time,  about  a  year  after  hb  return,  and  he  re- 
mained in  banishment  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  his  son  Hippias,  who  had  now  attained  man- 
hood, induced  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  power. 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  other  cities  assisted  him  with  loans, 
by  means  of  which  he  collected  an  army ;  and  sailing 
from  Eretria,  where  he  had  fixed  his  abode,  he  disem- 
barked at  Marathon,  was  joined  by  many  of  his  country- 
men, and  defeating  the  ruling  party,  for  the  third  time 
became  master  of  Athens.  Both  now  and  formerly  his 
success  was  characterised  by  moderation  and  lenity ;  for 
his  only  measure  of  precaution  against  future  conspira- 
cies was  to  take  as  hostages  the  children  of  such  of  his 
chief  opponents  as  chose  to  remain  in  Athens,  who  were 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Lygdamis,  the  friendly  ruler 
of  Naxos. 

That  Piastratus's  temper  and  character  were  mild  and 
amiable,  is  proved  by  the  bloodless  nature  of  the  revolus- 
tions  which  he  effected ;  and  confirmed  even  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  authors  who  have  endeavoured  to  ndse 

*  Or  Pallas,  the  Latin  Minerva, 
t  Herod,  i.  60, 
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the  repotatioa  of  Solon  at  his  expense,  by  narrating 
many  not  very  probable  stories  of  the  sage's  pertinacious 
opposition  to  his  schemes  of  adyaneement.  That  Solon 
saw  and  lamented  the  ambition  of  Pisistratos  is  probable, 
but  we  learn  upon  the  same  authority  that  they  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  esteem  from  the  return  of  the  for- 
mer until  his  death ;  and  Plutarch,  whose  object  was  to 
exait  the  patriot  philosopher,  has  yet,  in  doing  so,  drawn 
a  most  favourable  pic&re  of  the  tyrant.  **  He  was 
courteous,  and  marvellously  faire  spoken,  and  showed 
himself  beside  very  good  and  pitifult  to  the  poore,  and 
temperate  also  to  his  enemies:  forther,  if  any  good 
quauty  were  lacking  in  him,  he  did  so  finely  counterfeit 
it,  that  men  imagined  it  was  more  in  him,  than  in  those 
that  natrarallv  had  it  in  them  indeed.  As,  to  be  a  quiet 
nan,  no  meddler,  contented  with  his  owne,  aspiring  no 
higher,  and  hating  those  which  would  attempt  to  change 
the  present  state  of  the  Common  Wealth,  and  would 
practise  any  innovation.  By  this  art,  and  fine  manner 
of  his,  he  deceived  the  poore  common  people.  How- 
beit  Solon  found  him  out  straight,  and  saw  tne  mark  he 
shot  at :  but  ^et  hated  him  not  at  that  time,  and  sought 
still  to  win  him,  and  bring  him  to  reason,  saying  oft 
times,  both 'to  Mmselfe  and  to  others,  that  whoso  could 
plnek  out  of  his  head  the  worme  of  ambition,  by  which 
ne  aspired  to.*be  the  chiefest,  and  could  heale  him  of  his 
greedy  desire  to  rule,  there  could  not  be  a  man  of  more 
virtue,  nor  a  better  citizen  than  he  would  prove."*  He 
adds  a  strong  testimony  to  the  beneficent  administra- 
tionrof  Pisistratus,  ■  in  saying  that  Solon  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  his  council ;  and  while  Herodotus  has  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  he  ruled  Athens  honourably  and 
well,  neither  changing  the  magistracies  nor  altering  the 
laws,  we  learn  from  other  authorities  that  he  adhered  to 
the  regulations  of  Solon.  And  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  obeyed  a  citation  to  appear  before  the  court  of  Areo^ 
pagos,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  even  if  we  grant  that  he 
ran  littie  risk  of  being  condemned,;  for  it  shows  pni- 

♦  Pint  vit.  Solon. 
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dence,  and  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  that  he  chose 
rather  to  wear  the  appearance  of  submission  to  authority, 
than  to  outrage  popular  opinion  by  the  visible  assump. 
tion  of  irresponsible  power.  Of  his  lenity  toworas 
those  who  personally  offended  or  injured  him,  several 
stories  are  told.  A  young  man  who  was  attached  to 
his  daughter,  with  the  help  of  his  friends  carried  her 
off  forcibly  from  a  sacrifice  upon  the  sea-shore,  at  which 
she  was  assisting.  Their  galley  was  intercepted  by  Hip- 
pias,  who  was  then  cruising  in  search  of  pirates,  and 
they  were  led  captives  to  Athens.  Being  brought  be- 
fore the  injured  father,  they  scorned  to  use  the  lan- 
^age  of  entreaty,  boldly  declaring  that  they  had  held 
death  cheap  from  the  time  of  undertaking  the  enterprise. 
Pisistratus,  struck  with  the  high  spirit  of  the  youth,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  principal,  and  thus  con- 
verted dangerous  enemies  into  valuable  and  attached 
friends.*  The  above  extract  from  Plutarch  bears  witness 
to  his  charity,  which  yet  was  not  indiscriminate,  nor 
abused  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness ;  against  which 
he  not  only  enacted  laws,  but  would  inquire  of  any  one 
whom  he  saw  unemployed  in  the  market-place,  whether 
it  were  owing  to  the  want  of  agricultux^Jmplements, 
jind  if  it  were  so,  he  would  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  this,  however,  perhaps  policy  was  as  much  con- 
cerned as  charity.  Haying  obtained  his  power  through 
the  support  of  the  democratical  party,  it  was  now  his 
object  to  consolidate  and  establish  it  upon  the  downfall 
of  that  interest,  by  removing  the  multitude  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  city,  and  compelling  them  to  follow 
agricultural  labour.  Another  reason  might  be  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue,  towards  which  he  exacted 
the  tithes  of  all  agricultural  produce.  A  humorous 
story  is  told  of  an  old  man,  who  was  found  by  him  cul- 
tivating a  stubborn  and  rocky  piece  of  ground.  "  What 
harvest  can  you  derive  from  thence  V*  he  said.  |"  Aches 
and  blisters,  and  the  tithe  of  them  goes  to  Pisistratus.*' 
The  answer  was  well  received,  and  procured  for  him  an 

*  Meursius,  Pisistratos. 
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iinmunity  from  the  tax.  On  this  suhject,  however, 
Pisistratus's  conduct  was  generally  unjust  and  oppressive, 
ior  he  not  only  forced  the  poorer  Athenians  to  a  rural 
life,  but  excluded  them  from  the  city,  and  made  them 
wear  a  particular  dress,  that  this  exclusion  might  be  the 
better  enforced.  At  the  same  time  he  proved  himself 
not  indifferent  to  their  interest,  by  appointing  a  public 
provision  for  those  who  were  wounded  in  me  public 
service. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  information  con- 
cerning the  policy  of  Pisistratus  and  the  public  afiairs  of 
Athens  during  his  administration  were  more  minute ; 
out  the  total  silence  of  history  concerning  this  period 
indicates  at  least  that  it  was  one  of  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness. We  have  seen  already  that  his  private  charac- 
ter was  amiable  ;  it  remains  to  be  added  that  his  tastes 
were  elegant  and  his  mind  cultivated.  By  many  he  is 
Included  in  the  list  of  worthies  distinguished  as  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece ;  indeed  all  writers  who  mention 
him  bear  testimony  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  his 
mental  powers ;  and  he  possesses  a  strong  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  world  at  large,  if  it  be  true  that  he  col- 
kcted  and  rendered  into  oraer  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Homer's  poems  before  they  were  irretrievably  cor- 
rupted and  confused  by  the  inaccuracies  of  oral  tradi- 
tion.f  And  he  scarcely  deserves  less  credit  ;for  having 
been  the  first  to  establish  a  public  library  :  an  institution 

*  Menrs.  Pisistratus. 

t  He  is  accused,  however,  of  having  interpolated  several 
lines  to  gratify  Athenian  vanity,  and  one  with  a  deeper  view  ; 
that,  namely,  which  says  of  Ajax,  that  he  ranged  his  own 
alongside  of  the  Athenian  ships  (11.  ii.  558)  with  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  Athens'  claim  to  Salamis,  then  hotly  con- 
tested by  Megara.  The  Megarian  versions  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Ajax  led  &ps  from  Salamis,  and  from 
Polichne,  Nissea,  and  other  towns  of  Megaris.  Both  this 
trick,  and  the  credit  of  collecting  Homer's  poems,  are  as- 
cribed by  other  authors  to  Solon.  Some  emment  modern 
scholars  have  doubted  whether  this  arrangement  and  revi- 
sion ever  took  place.— See  Knight,  Proleg.  ad  Horn.  §  4, 5.- 
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most  valnable  in  all  ages  and  places,  but  especially  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  printing,  when  the  price  of  books 
rendered  it  impossible  for  anj  but  the  wealthy  to  pos- 
sess them.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  attention  and 
revenue  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city ;  he  built  foun- 
tains, and  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercue ;  he  threw 
his  private  gardens  open  to  the  public ;  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  the  Pjrthian  Apollo,  and  had  commenced 
anotner  to  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Latin  Jupiter,  when  his 
labours  were  interrupted  by  death,  b,c.  527,  after  he 
had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  in  tranquillity  the  sovereignty 
whidi  he  had  pursued  for  so  ma^  anxious  years.  He 
left  a  name  adorned  by  many  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  blemished  apparently  onl^  by  one  ^eat  fault, 
amlMtion:  but  this,  the  master-passioaof  .his  life,  has 
sullied  his  numerous  great  and  good  qualities,  as  a  tainted 
fountain  pollutes  the  whole  stream.  Had  he  been  a 
rightful  sovereign,  he  might  have  been  hailed  as  the 
father  of  his  country :  instead  of  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  saw  in  him  only  the  parent  of  a  hated  and  pro- 
scribed race,  and  later  ages  *<  damn  him  with  the  raint 
praise''  of  being  the  best  of  tyrants. 

His  sons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias*  appear  to  have 
succeeded  quietly  to  his  authority ;  which  tney  shared  in 
common,  Hipparchus  filling  the  more  proaunent  stati<m. 
Their  father^s  virtues  descended  to  them,  and  Athens  for 
some  time  flourished  under  their  guidance.  The  strong 
expression  of  Plato  is,  that  the  Atibenians  lived  as  in  old 
times  under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Hipparchus  made  the  collection  of  Homer's  poems 
which  others  have  ascribed  to  Pisistratus,  and  caused 
tiiem  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  order  of  iiieir  arrange- 

*  Much  doubt  has  arisen  which  of  these  was  the  elder. 
Thucydides  says,  contrary  to  Ihe  general  opinion,  that  it  was 
Hippias,  and  he  seems  .to  be  corroborated  by  Herodotus ;  but 
it  is  a  question  of  no  importance,  and  not  worth  discussion. 
Pisistratus  left  a  third  le^timate  son,  named  Thessalus,  of 
whom  scarce  any  mention  is  made  in  history,  and  a  natural 
son,  Hegesistratus,  established  by  his  feUier  as  tyrant  of 
Sigeum,  on  the  Hellespont 
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ment  at  the  Panatheiudc  festival ;  and  further  displayed 
his  taste  in  the  patronage  of  Anacreon  and  Simonidet , 
whom  he  induced  by  his  liberality  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  Athens.  And  having  thus  provided  for  the  mental 
cultivation  of  the  citizens,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rustic  population,  and  with  this 
view  caused  Hermae*  to  be  erected  in  the  main  streets 
of  the  city  and  boroughs,  upon  which  he  inscribed  in 
verse  the  most  pithy  maxims  which  he  had  heard  or 
invented,  that  so  the  countrymen,  wandering  about, 
might  taste  of  his  wisdom,  and  come  from  the  fields  and 
woods  to  be  further  instructed  in  it.  Two  of  these  sen- 
tences are  preserved — "  The  memorial  of  Hipparchus. 
Do  not  deceive  a  friend."  **The  memorial  of  Hip- 
parchus. Depart,  meditating  justice."  Further,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  that  he  oppressed  not 
the  many,  but  bore  himself  ever  inoiftaisively,  and  that 
"  these  tyrants  held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  a<;count 
for  a  long  time,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  revenues,  (thejr  diminished, 
therefore,  Pisistratus's  impost  by  one  nalQ  adorned  the 
city,  managed  their  wars,  and  performed  the  rights  of 
their  religion.  In  other  points  they  were  governed  by  the 
laws  formerly  established,  save  that  they  took  care  ever 
to  prefer  to  the  magistracy  men  of  their  o\5n  adherence." 
Thus  fourteen  years  they  ruled  in  peace  and  honour, 
when  at  length  a  single  act  of  oppression  and  insult,  a 
moment's  violation  of  the  maxims  of  temperance  and 
virtue,  which  their  conduct  as  well  as  their  precepts 
enforced,  produced  a  revolution  upon  which  probably 
the  destinies  of  all  Greece  have  hinged. 

Hipparchus  had  conceived  a  personal  ill-will  towards 
an  Athenian  citizen  named  Harmodius,  whidi  he  vented 
by  insulting  publicly  the  oflTender's  sister.  Another 
citizen,  Aristogiton,  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing 
ill  to  Hipparchus :  he  stimulated  his  friend  Harmodius 
to  a  keener  sense  of  the  injury,  and  they  resolved  to 

*  Statues  of  Hermes,  the  Latin  Mercury,  consisting  of  a 
square  pillar  surmounted  by  a  head  of  the  god.  , 
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wash  away  their  wrongs  in  blood.  But  few  associates 
were  admitted  to  the  knowledjge  of  their  plot,  which  was 
to  be  executed  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  when  it  wats 
usual  for  all  persons  to  appear  in  arms.  Hipparchus 
alone  was  personally  offensive  ;  but  to  dissolve  the 
tyranny,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  retribution, 
Hippias  was  to  be  involved  in  his  brother's  fate.  On 
the  morning  of  the  festival,  while  Hippias,  attended  by 
his  guards,  was  in  the  Ceramicus,*  ordering  the  pro- 
cession, Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  saw  one  of  the  con- 
spirators  conversing  with  him  familiarly,  **  for  Hippias 
was  accessible  to  all."  Thinking  themselves  betrayed, 
they  resolved,  at  least,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  more 
obnoxious  party,  and  hastened  to  seek  Hipparchus, 
whom  they  slew.  Harmodius  was  slain  in  the  tumuh 
which  ensued.  Aristogiton  escaped  for  a  time,  but  wa» 
soon  after  taken  and  put  to  death. 

The  news  being  brought  instantly  to  Hippias  before 
others  had  heard  it,  he  dissembled  his  emotion,  and  bade 
the  citizens  repair  to  a  certain  spot  without  their  arms, 
as  if  he  wished  to  address  them  previous  to  the  pro- 
cession. He  then  summoned  his  guard,  and  selected 
from  the  assembled  multitude  alkwhom  he  suspected, 
or  found  armed  with  daggers,  a  weapon  not  general  Ij 
worn  by  those  celebrating  the  festival.  Thus  for  the 
present  he  preserved  his  power;  but  his  temper  was 
changed  by  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped,  and  his 
government  became  jealous  and  intolerable.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many  fled  to  join  the  exiled  Alcmaeonidae, 
whose  cause  became  daily  more  popular  at  Athens,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  until  at  length  they  gained 
strength  sufficient  to  enable  them,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lacedsemon,  to  lay  siege  to  Hippias  in  Athens,  in  the 
fourth  year  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  The  city, 
however,  was  strong  and  well  provisioned  ;  and  he 
might  have  baffled  their  patience,  but  for  a  fortunate 
chance  which  threw  his  children,  with  those  of  his  lead- 

*  A  space  in  the  city,  surrounded  by  public  buildings,  in 
which  the  people  usually  held  their  meetings. 
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ing  partisans,  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Parentri 
anxiety  prevailed,  and  the  town  surrendered,  on  con>* 
dition  that  the  obnoxious  should  receive  no  injury,  but 
should  quit  Attica  within  ^ve  days.  Hippias  retired  to 
Sigeum.  Whcm  advanced  in  jears,  he  accompanied  the 
armament  of  Darius  in  hope  of  recovering  his  sovereignty ; 
it  was  he  that  counselled  its  descent  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  once  before  he  had  landed  under  a 
better  star,  and  he  is  reported  bv  Cicero  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  memorable  battle  which  ensued.* 

After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the  memory  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  was  hallowed  by  the  Athenians 
in  every  way  which  the  imagination  of  a  grateful  people 
could  devise.  Brazen  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of 
them  (by  the  side  of  which,  in  after-times,  those  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  placed),  their  descendants 
were  gifted  in  perpetuity  witn  the  privilege  of  eating  in 
the  Prytancumf  at  the  public  cost,  with  select  places  at 
the  public  spectacles,  and  with  immunity  from  taxes : 
their  names,  forbidden  to  be  borne  by  slaves,  were 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  at  all  future  Panathenaic  festi- 
vals :  and  if  the  orators  of  Athens  wished  to  find  a  theme 
agreeable  to  national  vanity,  it  was  to  the  praises  of  the 
tyrant-killers,  or  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  that  they 
resorted.  Yet,  after  all  these  tributes  of  admiration,  it 
is  asserted  by  .^Ischines,  that  *^  a  temperate  and  governed 
feeling  so  modified  the  character  of  those  benefactors  of 
the  state,  men  supereminent  in  all  virtues,  that  those 
who  have  panegyrised  their  deeds  do  yet  appear  therein 
to  have  fallen  short  of  the  things  performed  by  them.'* 
This  extravagant,  or  probably  pretended,  enthusiasm 
may  be  endured,  thougn  not  commended,  as  a  privilege 

*  Ad.  Att  lib.  ix.  10. 

t  In  modem  language  this  would  be  the  town-hal]. 
There  was  a  table  kept  here  for  the  Prytanes  (the  ofl&cers 
presiding  in  the  senate  for  the  time  being),  and  to  have  the 
right  of  eating  here  (airriffis  iv  Upuraiftii/)  was  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  that  bis  country  could  bestow  on  an  Athe- 
nian. 
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assumed  bj  advocates  and  pablic  speakers  in  all  ages : 
but  we  cannot  extend  the  same  toleration  to  Simonides, 
who  had  benefited  by  the  friendship  and  liberality  of 
the  deceased,  when  he  asserts  '^  that  a  light  broke  upon 
Athens  when  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  slew  Hip- 
parchus."  Their  exploit  was  a  favourite  subject  of  the 
odes*  with  which  the  musical  Athenians  enlivened  their 
entertainments^  one  of  which,  composed  by  Callistratus, 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  esteem^  among  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  lyric  muse  of  Greece. 

1*11  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots,  burning  to  "be  free, 
To  Athens  gave  equality. 

Harmodius,  hail !  though  reft  of  breath, 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  death ; 
The  heroes'  happy  islesf  shall  be 
The  bright  abode  allotted  thee. 


*  Allusions  to  the  affection  with  which  these  patriots 
were  regarded,  both  generally  and  with  reference  to  this 
custom,  are  frequent  in  Aristophanes. — See  Imr.  786,'Axflv»'* 
980,  2^.  1225. 

t  Not  the  Hesperides,  but  an  island  called  Achilleia,  or 
Leuce,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  consecrated  to  Achilles, 
where  his  tomb  was  visible.  The  hero,  however,  must  have 
been  there  in  proper  person,  since  he  espoused  either  Helen  or 
Iphigenia,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  Here  he  dwelt  in  per- 
petual youth,  with  Diomed,  the  Ajaxes,  and  other  heroes. 
Many  mythological  tales  are  related  concerning  the  island. 
Birds  swept  and  sprinkled  Ae  temple  of  Achilles  with  water 
from  their  wings :  passing  vessels  often  heard  the  sound  of 
sweet  yet  awe-inspiring  music ;  others  distinguished  the 
din  of  arms  and  horses  and  the  shouts  of  battle.  If  vessels 
anchored  for  the  night  off  the  island,  Achilles  and  Helen 
would  come  on  board,  drink  with  the  sailors,  and  ,sing  them 
the  verses  of  Homer,  with  particulars  of  their  personal 
adventures,  even  of  the  most  delicate  description.  Once  a 
man  who  ventured  to  sleep  upon  the  island  was  awoke  by 
Achilles,  and  taken  home  to  sup  with  him,  when  the  hero 
filayed  the  lyre,  and  Patroclus  served  wine:   Thetis  and 
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I  '11  wreathe  the  sword  in  myrtle  bough, 

The  sword  that  laid  Hipparohus  low, 

When  at  Minerra's  adverse  ^e 

He  knelt,  and  never  rose  again.  i 

While  Freedom's  name  is  understood, 
You  shall  delight  the  wise  and  good ; 
You  dared  to  set  your  ooontry  free. 
And  gave  her  laws  equality.* 

Nerertheless  there  seems  not  to  be  the  smallest  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  actors  in  this  tragedy  were  guided 
by  patriotic  motives.  The  authors  who  speak  of  it  vary 
somewhat  in  the  circumstances  which  they  relate,  but 
all  ame  that  it  was  a  private  quarrel,  a  personal  offence, 
which  inspired  their  resolution  and  their  hatred.  Many 
have  been  the  instances  in  which  the  wantonness  of 
power  exercised  on  an  individual  has  proved  fatal  to' 
men  who  have  trampled  unopposed  upon  the  liberties  of 
their  countipr,  as  if  it  were  beneficially  ordained  that  the 
vices  of  individuals  should  work  out  the  general  good. 

But  though  this  conspiracy  can  in  no  respect  be  re- 
garded as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  re-establishment  of 
democracy ;  though  neither  its  motives  nor  its  effects,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  after  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  merit 
the  encomiums  which  have  been  showered  on  them  so 
profusely,  it  nevertheless  affected  vitally  the  interests  of 
Athens,  and,  through  her,  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
mind  need  indeed  be  far-sighted  and  acute  which  pre- 
sumes to  trace  the  changes  which  a  single  deviation  from 
the  ordained  course  of  events  would  have  produced ;  yet 
it  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstrucbve  to  consider 
in  what  way  a  nation's  destiny  might  have  been  modi- 
fied,  and  to  observe  the  natural  connexion  by  which 
crime  results  fipom  intemperance  and  injustice,  misfortune 
and  misconduct  from  crime;  while  the  melancholy 
series  is  still  overruled  to  restore  freedom  to  an  injured 

other  gods  were  there.  Many  other  stories,  equally  amusing 
and  no  less  worthy  of  credit,  are  related  concerning  this 
vronderful  place.— jBay/e,  art,  AcMlleia, 
t  Bland,  Anthology 
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people,  and  to  punish  the  amhitkui  whieh  produced  such 
ratal  effects.  From  the  apparently  uninterrupted  con- 
tent which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  from  the  last  return  ot  Pbistratus  to 
the  death  of  Hipparehus,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieye  that,  but  for  private  enmity,  the  brothers  might 
have  borne  uninterrupted  sway  for  the  natural  period  of 
their  lives.  That  of  Uippias  was  {Mrolonged  for  twenty- 
three  years  ;  making  a  sufficient  period  in  the  whole  to 
have  habituated  the  Athenians  to  usurpation,  and  to 
have  enabled  him  to  transfer  the  sceptre  to  his  children 
as  easily  as  he  received  it  from  his  father.  Athens, 
thus  converted,  like  the  Ionian  cities,  into  a  tyrannyy** 
would  probably  have  offered  no  more  effectual  progress 
than  they  did  to  the  Persian  power,  and  without  her 
assistance  all  Greece  would  have  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King.f  To  pursue  the  subject  further 
would  be  both  rash  and  useless ;  it  is  obvious  that  such 
an  event  would  have  exercised  a  most  powerful  iloflueoqe 
over  the  subsequent  history  of  mankind ;  to  define  that 
influence  would  be  difficult  to  the  most  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  understanding,  and  the  attempt  woiud  be 
presumption  here. 

In  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  we  find 
the  a^e  of  Greece  revived,  though  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  with  diminished  splendour.  They  exhibit  in  the 
same  colours  the  results  of  multiplying  small  inde- 
pendent states,  where  every  citizen  may  feel  that  he  has 
an  individual  as  well  as  a  general  interest  in  public  a& 
fairs,  and  every  city  that  she  is  concerned  in  the  domestic 
quarrels  of  her^  neighbours.  The  efiects  of  such  a  system 
are  manifest  alike  in  either  country :  the  good,  m  the 
remarkable  number  of  distinguished  men  produced  by 
them  ;  the  bad,  in  the  prevalence  of  external  aggression 

*  See  Herod,  iv.  137,  for  the  change  in  policy  arising  from 
such  a  change  in  constitution. 

t  BotftXctrf.  The  king,  simply  and  by  pre>«mnenoe» — 
the  title  by  which  the  Pertaan  monarch  was  umversally 
known  in  Greece. 
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and  internal  discord^  sigmilised  alike  bj  political  acate- 
ness,  imblnshing  proflieaej,  and  revoking  cruelty.  Above 
ally  Florence  and  Athens  are  naturally  aaaociated  by 
their  kindred  eminence  in  art  and  literature ;  they  were 
alike  distinguished  for  tiie  mercurial  temper  and  lively 
imagination  of  their  dtizeas,  and  politiou  resemblances 
aire  not  wanting  to  complete  the  comparison.  The  early 
changes  in  the  Florentme  constitution,  the  gradual  de- 
presnon  of  the  nobies,  by  the  rise  of  the  commons  to 
wealth  and  importance,  their  «Kchision  from  public  of- 
fnes  and  honours,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  aristocracy 
imoii  the  rmns  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  division 
or  Hke  commons  into  an  oligarchical  and  a  democratical 
psrty,  are  birie%'  and  clearly  related  in  Perceval's  His- 
tory  of  Italy,  and  mav  not  inaptiy  be  compared  to  the 
gradnal  sttbrerskm  of  we  Athcsuan  Eupatridse.  Towards 
me  dose  of  the  fonrteentii  century,  the  oligarchy,  headed 
by  the  fiunily  of  Albisri,  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  government,  which  it  held  for  fifty  years 
with  a  mild  and  undisturbed  sway.  But  their  opponents, 
though  silent,  were  not  crushed :  as  new  families  gained 
wealth  by  trade,  ikey  grew  impati^t  of  politi^  in- 
feriority and  exclusion :  and  tl^  Medici,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  houses  of  the  popular  nobles,  who 
had  long  ranked  in  opposition  to  we  Albizzi,  were 
n^andly  regarded  as  the  stay  of  the  democratic  cause. 
It  was  at  tlus  time  that  Cosmo  de*  Medici  appeared  in 
public  life.  The  characters  and  adventures  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  and  of  his  immediate  descendants  offer 
n  singular  numbor  of  ooincidences  with  those  of  Pisis- 
tnttos  and  his  family. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifl«entii  century,  Giovanni, 
the  father  of  Cosmo,  was  the  most  distinguished  person 
of  his  house  and  party.  The  great  wwth  which  he 
had  aajuired  by  commercial  adventure  was  set  off  by 
generosity  and  imblemished  integrity :  and  though  here- 
ditarily opposed  to  the  ruling  faction,  his  own  disincli- 
nation to  interfere  in  politics,  and  the  moderaticm  of  his 
opponents,  left  him  m  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
rv^es  and  influraoe.  To  these  his  son  Cosmo  succeeded, 
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tuid  being  possessed  of  greater  talents  and  a  more  stir- 
ring ambition,  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and 
became  tjie  recognised  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
The  older  heads,  under  whose  temperate  guidance  Flo- 
rence had  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  were 
now  deceased,  and  Rinaldo  degl'  Albizzi,  a  young  man 
of  inferior  judgment  and  stronger  passions,  had  succeeded 
to  their  influence.  He  observed  and  endeavoured  to 
check  the  growing  spirit  of  discontent,  and  thereby 
hastened  a  crisis  which  he  was  unprepared  to  meet. 
By  his  machinations  Cosmo  was  'brought  to  trial  upon 
a  frivolous  and  unfounded  charge,  and  though  his  life, 
which  was  aimed  at,  was  preserved  by  a  judicious  bribe, 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  banishment  for  ten 
years.  He  quietly  submitted  to  the  decree,  and  retired 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
honour :  but  Rinaldo  had  miscalculated  his  strength  ; 
the  next  year  a  set  of  magistrates  came  into  office  who 
were  attached  to  the  Medici,  and  by  them  the  dominant 
family  was  overthrown  and  expelled,  and  Cosmo  tri- 
umphantly recalled. 

The  youth  then  of  Pisistratus  and  of  the  Florentine 
commenced  under  the  same  political  aspect,  and  wias 
marked  by  the  same  adventures ;  but  the  advantage  thus 
far  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  who  owed  his 
^rst  elevation  to  hereditary  distinction  and  to  his  own 
merit,  and  his  recall  to  the  voice  of  his  countrymen 
constitutionally  expressed.  And  the  resemblance  of 
their  youth  holds  good  through  their  maturer  years : 
they  alike  retained  their  sway  to  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
life,  and  alike  employed  it  with  beneficence  and  mode- 
ration ;  for  though  the  triumph  of  Cosmo  was  not 
unstained  by  blood,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  ensure  its 
stability,  when  threatened,  by  the  exile  of  his  opponents 
and  the  retrenchment  of  popular  rights,  yet  his  measures 
seem  dictated  by  prudence,  not  by  revenge :  they  are 
unpolluted  by  the  atrocious  cruelties  so  common  in  Italian 
party  contests,  and  Florence  prospered,  and  was  respected 
under  his  administration.  He  avoided,  even  more  than 
Pisistratus,  the  ostentation  of  that  power  which  it  would 
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hftye  been  nobler  not  to  have  possessed ;  and  presented 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  merchant  raised  to  the 
head  of  a  powerful  state,  pursuing  his  original  profession 
with  industry  and  success,  and  declining  the  alliance  of 
sovereigns  to  marry  his  children  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  he  treated  as  if  they  were  in  reality,  no  lesa 
than  in  appearance,  his  equals.  No  superior  magnifi- 
cence distinguished  his  establishment  or  his  table  ;  but 
his  wealth  was  profusely  employed  in  distributing  favours 
to  all  around  him,  until  there  was  scarce  a  man  of  his 
party  who  was  not  bound  to  him  by  some  personal  tie. 
To  this  happy  temper,  and  to  the  simplicity  ot  his  tastes 
and  manners,  he  owes  the  enyiable  reputation  which  he 
has  gained.  Had  he  assumed  the  ostentation  of  a  prince, 
which  his  riches  and  power  might  well  have  warranted^ 
the  obligations  which  he  dispensed  would  have  carried 
with  them  the  impress  of  servitude.  But  men  forgive 
injuries  more  easily  than  mortifications,  and  his  fellow- 
citizens  reconciled  themselves  to  the  unconstitutional 
superiority  of  one  who  treated  them  in  every-day  life  as 
his  equals,  or  displayed  his  elevation  only  in  the  extent 
of  his  generosity,  and  a  freer  cultivation  and  patronage 
of  all  that  is  fascinating  in  art  and  literature. 

We  have  described  Cosmo  de'  Medici  as  exercising 
a  pqyer  little  less  than  regal  in  a  republic  whose  magis^ 
trates  were  changed  every  two  months,  and  in  which 
he  neither  possessed  ostensible  office  and  authority,  nor 
that  armed  support  which  has  often  enabled  usurpers  to 
dispense  with  all  other  title.  The  reader,  therefore,, 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  influence  ; 
it  is  explained  in  the  following  passage.  **  The  au- 
thority which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exercised  in 
Florence,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  was  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  and  consisted  rather  in  a  tacit  influence 
on  their  part,  and  a  voluntary  acquiescence  on  that  of 
the  people,  than  in  any  prescribed  or  definite  compact 
between  them.  The  form  of  government  was  ostensiUy 
a  republic,  and  was  directed  by  a  government  of  ten 
citizens,  and  a  chief  executive  officer,  called  the  gon- 
faloniere,  or  standard-bearer,  who  was  chosen  every  two 
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months.  Under  this  establishment  the  citizens  imagined 
they  enjoyed  the  full  exercise  of  their  liberties ;  but 
such  was  the  power  of  the  Medici,  that  they  generally 
either  assumea  to  themselves  the  first  offices  of  liie  state, 
or  nominated  such  persons  as  they  thought  proper  to 
those  employments.  In  this,  however,  they  paid  great 
respect  to  popular  opinion.  That  opposition  of  mterests, 
so  generaAy  apparent  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  was  at  tnis  time  scarcely  percdved  at  Florence, 
where  superior  qualifications  and  industry  wete  the 
surest  recommencUitions  to  public  autboritjr  and  favour ; 
and,  satisfied  that  they  could  at  any  time  withdraw 
themselves  from  a  connexion  that  exacted  no  engage- 
ments, and  required  only  a  temporary  acquiescence, 
the  Florentines  consddered  the  Media  m  the  fathers, 
and  not  tiie  rulers  of  the  republic.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
the  chieis  of  this  house,  by  appearing  rather  to  decline 
than  to  court  the  honours  bestowed  upon  them,  and  by  a 
singular  moderation  in  the  use  of  them  when  obtained, 
were  careful  to  maintun  the  character  of  simple  citizens 
of  Florence,  and  servants  of  the  state.  An'interchanffe 
of  reciprocal  good  offices  was  the  only  tie  by  which  l£e 
Florentines  and  the  Medici  were  bound,  and  perhaps 
the  long  oonthiuance  of  their  connexion  may  be  attributed 
to  the  very  eircumstanoe  of  its  being  in  the  power  of 
dther  of  die  parties  at  any  time  to  have  dissolved  it."* 
The  state  of  things  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
passage  oorrespon£  with  what  the  Greeks  called  tyranny, 
and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Pisistratus  was  tyrant  of 
Athens,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  vrete  tyrants  of 
Flwence.  But  in  his  remiffks  upon  the  nature  of  their 
power,  Mr.  Rosooe's  partialities  appear  to  have  led  him 
astray.  The  Medici,  from  their  brilliant  qualities,  were 
possessed  ,'of  the  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
countrymen,  and  it  so  chanced,  therefore,  that  the  one 
were  -as  ready  to  submit  as  the  other  to  command.  But 
it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  connexion  with  a 
family  which  nad  usurped  the  entire  command  of  the 

*  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  chap.  i. 
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state,  the  sole  disposal  of  the  magistracies,  could  have 
been  dissolved  at  any  time ;  or  indeed  that  it  could  ever 
have  been  dissolved,  except  by  force  of  arms :  and  the 
praise  of  moderation,  however  applicable  to  the  two 
eider  Medici,  is  scarcely  due  to  Lorenzo,  who  abolished 
even  the  shadow  of  a  popular  magistracy,  and  asserted 
theydependence  of  all  functionaries  upon  himself,*  whose 
expenditure  was  upon  a  scale  of  regal  extravagance,  and 
who  made  his  country  bankrupt  to  prevent  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  house.  For  he  carried  on  the  vast  com- 
mercial establishment  by  which  his  grandfather  Cosmo 
had  acquired  wealth;  but  with  such  different  success, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  debase  the  national  currency 
to  nuse  means  for  meeting  his  mercantile  engagements. 
Cosmo,  resembling  Pisistratus  in  the  eleeance  of  his 
taste,  lived,  like  him,  at  a  time  which  enabled  him  to 
confer  singular  benefits  upon  society.  To  the  Athenian 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  Homer's  poems  in 
a  connected  form ;  to  the  Florentine  and  to  his  family 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  those  ^treasures  of  ancient 
literature  which  time  has  spared ;  which  ^  four  centuries 
ago,  were  rapidly  decaying  in  obscurity,  or,  by  a  more 
ignoble  fate,  were  defaced  to  make  room  for  lying  legends 
and  scholastic  quibbles,  until,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  few  enlightened  spirits  eagerly  devoted  them- 
selves to  rescuing  what  still  remain^.  The  vast  wealth 
of  Cosmo  and  his  extensive  correspondence  were  ever 
ready  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  learning ;  at  the 
request  of  the  men  of  letters,  by  whom  he  loved  to  be 
surrounded,  his  agents  were  continually  charged  to  buy 
or  to  have  copied  whatever  manuscripts  could  be  found 
in  Europe  or  Asia;  he  founded  public  libraries,  and 
amonff  them  that  which  is'  still  named  after  his  srand- 
son,  the  Laurentian,  and  supported  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture by  affording  countenance  to  all  who  cultivated  it 
with  success.  Bis  mansions  were  filled  with  gems, 
statues,  and  paintings,  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and 
modem  art,  and  he  was  the  friend  no  less  than  the  pro- 

*  Sismondi,  chap.  xc. 
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tector  of  Donatello  and  Masaccio,  to  whom  sculpture 
and  painting:  respectively  are  much  indebted  for  their 
rapid  advance.  Nor  was  he  so  much  absorbed  by  these 
tastes,  or  by  afiairs  of  state,  as  to  neglect  his  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  (is  estates  of 
Careggi  and  Caffagiuolo  bore  witness  to  his  skill  and 
attention  to  agriculture,  as  did  his  foreign  dealings  to  his 
mercantile  knowledge  and  success. 

Architecture,  however,  was  his  favourite  pursuit.  Like 
Fisistratus,  he  spent  vast  sums  in  ornamenting  his  city» 
and  if  his  glory  as  a  patron  of  the  art  be  inferior  to  that 
of  Pericles — if  he  cannot  boast,  like  Augustus,  that  he 
found  Florence  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble,  he  has 
one  claim  to  our  praise  which  neither  they  nor  probabl3' 
any  other  public  improver  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
has  possessed,  namely,  that  the  expenses  of  his  works 
were  defrayed  from  his  private  fortune.  It  appears  from 
a  memorandum  of  his  grandson,  Lorenzo,  that  in  thirty- 
seven  years  their  house  had  spent  in  buildings,  charities » 
and  contributions  to  the  state,  no  less  than  663,755 
golden  florins,  equivalent  to  more  than  1,300,000/.  of 
the  present  day.  The  magnificent  edifice  known  as  the 
Riccardi  palace  was  built  by  Michelozzi  for  Cosmo's  re- 
.sidence ;  under  his  patronage  the  dome  of  the  Florentine 
cathedral  was  reared ;  he  built  churches  and  convents^ 
the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  tedious,  and  erected 
a  palace  upon  each  of  his  four  country  estates.  To 
these  retreats  he  betook  himself  in  his  declining  years, 
and,  estranged  from  politics  and  surrounded  by  men  of 
letters,  he  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  tranquillity, 
unmolested  by  any  enemy  except  the  gout.  Its  close 
alone  was  cloudea  by  the  death  of  his  younger  son, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  destined  supporter  of  his  name 
and  grandeur,  for  the  bad  health  of  the  elder  incapaci- 
tated him  for  an  active  life  ;  and  the  aged  statesman,  as 
he  was  carried  through  the  vast  palace  which  he  had  no 
longer  strength  to  traverse  on  foot,  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh,  "  This  house  is  too  large  for  so  small  a  family." 
He  died  within  a  year  of  his  son,  in  1464,  loved  by  his 
friends,  and  regretted  even  by  his  enemies,  who  dreaded 
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the  rapacity  of  his  partisans  when  restrained  no  longer 
by  the  probity  and  moderation  of  their  chief;  and 
Florence  bore  the  best  witness  to  his  virtues,  when 
she  inscribed  on  his  tomb  the  title  of  Father  of  his 
Country. 

Piero  de'  Medici,  his  eldest  son,  in  name  succeeded 
to  his  father's  influence ;  but  owing  to  his  infirmities  he 
resided  chiefly  'in  the  country,  while,  under  shelter  of 
the  respected  name  of  Medici,  a  few  citizens  monopolized 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  management  of  the 
state,  and  converted  both  to  their  own  private  and  cor- 
rupt emolument.  He  died  in  1469,  leaving  two  sons, 
Lorenzo,  named  the  Magnificent,  and  Giuliano;  the 
former  being  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
the  latter  five  years  his  junior.  Had  the  Florentines 
still  been  animated  by  their  ancient  spirit,  there  was 
now  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 
liberty :  but,  under  various  pretexts,  most  of  the  distin- 
^ished  families  under  whom  the  people  might  have 
ranked  themselves  had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  the 
personal  virtues  of  Cosmo,  and  his  unquestioned  pre- 
-eminence  as  a  party  leader,  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  hereditary  influence,  and  prepared  a  way  for  the  en- 
tire change  of  the  constitution.  So  fully  was  the  pre- 
dominant party  aware  of  this,  that  the  men  who  nad 
ruled  Florence  in  the  name  of  Piero,  but  without  refer- 
ence to  his  will,  and  who  had  embittered  the  close  of 
his  life  by  their  profligacy  and  corruption,  instead  of 
profiting  by  the  youth  of  his  sons  to  shake  off  this  nomi- 
nal subjection,  were  eager  to  ascribe  to  them  a  power 
which  they  did  not  possess.  They  took  measures  to 
continue,  under  an  empty  name,  a  junto  which  assured 
to  them  the  distribution  of  all  places  and  the  disposal 
of  the  revenue.  The  ambassadors  who  had  been  used 
to  treat  with  Thomas  Soderini,  the  citizens  who  had 
long  been  aware  that  their  fortunes  depended  on  his 
favour,  hastened  to  visit  him,  upon  the  deathof  Piero. 
But  Soderini  feared  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  his  associates, 
and  to  weaken  his  party  by  accepting  these  marks  of 
respect.     He  sent  the  citizens  who  waited  on  him  to  the 
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'owag  Medici,  as  the  only  chiefs  of  the  state ;  he  assem- 
led  the  men  of  most  importance,  and  presenting  Lo- 
renzo and  his  brother,  advised  them  to  preserve  to  those 
young  men  the  credit  which  their  house  had  enjoyed 
during  thirty-five  years,  and  suggested  that  it  was  far 
easier  to  maintain  a  power  already  strengthened  by  time 
than  to  found  a  new  one. 

The  Medici  received  with  modesty  the  marks  of 
attachment  and  respect  which  were  paid  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  commoaiwealtfa,  and  for  several  years  they 
did  not  endeavour  to  assume  an  authority  which  ostensibly 
was  centred  in  [the  magistrates  alone,  and  which  could 
not  be  exerted  in  secret,  except  by  men  whose  long 
services  and  known  abilities  ensured  attention.  For 
seven  years  Florence  enjoyed  domestic  peace ;  the  Me- 
dici, divided  between  their  studies  and  the  tai^es  of  youth, 
at  one  time  entertained  men  the  most  distinguished  in 
art  and  letters,  at  another  amused  the  people  with  lM>illiant 
spectacles.  But  as  they  advanced  to  manhood,  and  took 
the  adnunistratioD  into  their  own  hands,  their  rule  be- 
came more  absolute,  and  their  innovations  on  the  consti- 
tution more  obvious.  They  appomted  a  body  of  five 
electors,  who  named  the  magistracy  without  any  reference 
to  tiie  people :  they  converted  the  baKa*  into  a  permanent 
council,  in  whose  hands  they  placed  the  legislative,  the 
administrative,  and  judidal  power;  and  hj  its  means 
they  got  rid  of  thor  enemies  without  legal  proceedings, 
impo^  new  taxes  at  pleasure,  and  diverted  the  revenue 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  commercial  credit  and  the 
support  of  th^  luxury.  Unwilling  that  any  should 
enjoy  consideration,  excepting  as  it  was  derived  from  hb 
own  influence  and  fovour,  Lorenzo  excluded  from  o£Bce, 
and  depressed  to  the  utanost  of  his  power,  all  those 
whose  rivalry  seemed  most  to  be  Jfeared,  but  especially 
the  Pazziy  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerM  £Btmilies 

*  Upon  any  emergency,  real  or  pretended,  it  was  usual 
for  the  magistrates  to  convene  the  dtizens,  and  procure  tibe 
appointment  of  a  balia,  or  extraordinary  council,  which 
possessed  the  absolute  power  of  a  ^maan  dictator. 
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of  the  state.  At  this  period  it  contained  nine  men  of 
mature  age,  and  of  the  first  rank  in  the  city :  vet  since 
the  death  of  Piero,  but  one  of  its  members  had  been 
admitted  to  the  magistracy.  This  ezdusicm  was  the 
more  offensive  because  one  of  them  had  married  Bianca, 
the  sister  of  the  Medici.  Giuliano,  whose  temper  was 
less  ambitious,  as  his  talents  were  inferior  to  his  brother's, 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  this  conduct,  and  said  to 
his  brother,  that  he  feared  they  should  lose  what  they 
had  by  grasping  at  too  much.  It  was  believed  also 
that  Lorenzo  had  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice  to 
deprive  Giovanni  de*  Pazzi  of  a  rich  inheritance  which 
was  justly  his  due ;  and  Francesco,  one  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  Bianca,  a  man  of  violent  and  haughty  temper, 
withdrew  from  Florence,  and  established  a  hank  at 
Eome. 

Sixtus  IV.,  the  reigning  Pope,  nourished  also  an 
inveterate  hatred  against  the  Medid,  and  under  his 
auspic^  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  them  and 
place  Florence  under  the  power  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which 
Francesco  Paza  and  Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  were 
the  chief  actors. 

*  '<  The  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  assassinate 
both  the  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  at  the  same 
instant,  for  the  murder  of  <me  would  otherwise  only  have 
the  effect  of  putting  the  other  on  his  guard.f    The  Pope 

"*  It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  tins 
book  to  translate  from  the  original  aoooonts  of  Sf adiiavelli, 
or  Politiaao,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  Ihe  conspiracy ;  but 
their  accounts  are  long  and 'minute,  not  to  say  tedious, 
and  woold  require  much  condensation ;  and  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  brief  and  spirited  narrative  of  Mr.  PercevaL 

t  ^"Conspiring  against  one  prince/'  says  Machiavelli,  '<is 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  undertaking;  but  to  con^ire 
against  two  at  the  same  time  must  be  eimer  downright  folly 
or  madness :  *'  and  he  enforces  Ms  principle  by  tiie  examples 
of  the  Pazzi  and  of  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton.  **  Pelopi- 
das/'  he  adds, ''  had  ten  tyrants  instead  of  two  to  deal  with  i" 
it  would  be  very  dangerous,  however,  for  any  man  to  build 
on  the  success  of  this  conspiracy^  which,  indeed,  was  almost 
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therefore  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Count 
Girolamo,  a  youth  of  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom 
he  had  just  admitted  into  the  sacred  college,  and  who 
was  then  studying  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  to  desire 
him  to  obey  whatever  directions  he  should  receive  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Pisa ;  and  Salviati  accordingly  carried 
him  to  a  seat  of  the  Pazzi  near  Florence.  The  conspi^ 
rators  knew  that  the  new  Cardinal  must  be  welcomed 
with  public  entertainments,  at  which  they  hoj)ed  that 
the  Medici  might  be  found  present  together,  and  de- 
spatched while  unsuspicious  of  danger.  Jacopo  de* 
Pazzi  gave  a  fete,  to  which  both  the  brothers  were  ac- 
cordingly invited:  Lorenzo,  however,  alone  came,  for 
Giuliano  was  indisposed.  But  Lorenzo,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  made  sumptuous  preparations  to  receive  the 
Cardinal  at  his  villa  at  Fiesole ;  and  there  the  conspira- 
tors fully  resolved  to  execute  their  purpose.  The  en- 
tertainment took  place,  but  still  Giuliano  was  ^sent ; 
and  the  Pazzi,  thus  again  disappointed,  and  despairing 
of  securing  the  presence  of  the  younger  Medici,  at  a 
second  festival  to  be  given  by  his  brother,  resolved  to 
defer  their  enterprise  no  longer  than  the  following  Sun- 
day, M'hen  the  Cardinal  was  to  be  present  at  high  mass 
at  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  an  occasion  at  which  it 
was  thought  that  neither  of  the  Medici  could  with  de- 
cency absent  himself.  There  it  was  determined  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion,  the 
crime  of  assassination  should  be  perpetrated ;  that  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  as  the  kneeling  victims  bowed 
their  heads,  should  be  the  signal  of  murder  ;  and  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Archbishop  Salviati  and 
others  should  seize  the  palace  of  the  signiory,  while  Jacopa 
de*  Pazzi  was  to  raise  the  city  by  the  cry  of  liberty. 
Francesco  de'  Pazzi  charged  himself,  together  with  Ber- 
nardo Bandini,  a  daring  and  devoted  partisan  of  his 
house,   with  the  assassination  of  Giuliano.     Giovanni 

miraculous,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  who  speak  of  it^ 
as  not  only  a  rare,  but  almost  unexampled  eveaX,^ Political 
Discourses,  book  iii,  chap.  6. 
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Battista  Montesecco,  a  condottiere  in  the  papal  service, 
had  boldly  engaged  with  his  single  hand  to  despatch 
Lorenzo,  while  he  understood  that  the  murder  was  to 
take  place  at  a  festival.  But  when  Montesecco  found 
that  it  was  before  the  altar  of  God  that  it  was  intended 
he  should  shed  the  blood  of  a  man  whose  hospitality  he 
had  enjoyed,  his  courage  failed  him.  The  soldier  de- 
clared that  he  dared  not  add  sacrilege  to  murder  and 
perfidy ;  and  his  oifice  was  committed  to  two  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  not  the  same  scruples. 

'^  When  the  appointed  morning  arrived,  the  Cardinal 
Riario  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  already  at  the 
cathedral,  the  church  was  rapidly  filling  with  people, 
and  still  Giuliano  de'  Medici  did  not  appear.  The  con- 
spirators began  to  dread  another  disappointment,  and 
Francesco  de'  Fazzi  and  Bernardo  bandini  left  the 
cathedral  to  seek  for  him,  and  to  persuade  him  that  his 
absence  would  be  insidiously  remarked.  Every  feeling 
which  revolts  at  murder  and  treachery  is  strengthened, 
when  we  learn  the  terms  of  familiarity  on  which  these 
men  had  just  been  living  with  him  whom  they  were 
hurrying  to  death.  They  passed  their  arms  round  hb 
waist,  as  if  to  draw  him  in  playful  violence  towards  the* 
church,  but  in  reality  to  feel  whether  he  had  put  on  his 
cuirass,  which  he  wore  with  habitual  timidity  under  his. 
garments.  But  Giuliano  was  indisposed ;  he  had  dis-. 
carded  his  armour ;  and  so  unsuspicious  was  he  at  that 
hour  of  impending  evil,  that  he  even  left  at  home  thc> 
dagger  which  usually  hung  at  his  side.  As  he  entered 
the  church  and  approached  the  altar,  the  two  conspira- 
tors kept  close  to  nim  ;  the  two  priestly  assassins  had 
also  fixed  themselves  in  the  throng  beside  Lorenzo ;  and'- 
when  the  host  was  raised,  and  every  knee  was  bending 
in  adoration,  Bandini  struck  his  dagger  into  the  breast 
of  Giuliano.  The  victim  staggered  and  fell,  and  Fran- 
cesco de'  Pazzd  threw  himself  upon  him,  with  such  blind 
fury,  that  besides  inflicting  on  him  several  blows  with 
his  dagger,  the  least  a  death,  he  grievously  wounded 
himself  in  the  thigh.  At  the  same  moment  the  two 
priests  attacked  Lorenzo.     One  of  them  struck  at  his 
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throat,  bat  missed  his  aim ;  and  the  blow,  which  grazes 
the  intended  victim's  neck,  merely  startled  him  to  his 
defence.*  Rapidly  throwing  his  doak  about  his  left  arm 
for  a  shield,  he  drew  his  swora  and  com^eously  defended 
himself  until  his  attendants  came  to  his  aid.  The  priests 
then  lost  courage  and  fled :  but  Bandini,  his  dagger  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  Giuliano,  now  endeavoured  to  rush, 
upon  Lorenzo,  and  stabbed  one  of  his  train  to  the  heart, 
w^o  interposed  to  defend  him.  Lorenzo,  however,  was 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  hastily  sought 
re&ge  with  him  in  the  sacristy,  and  closed  its  brazen 
doors.  Meanwhile  the  whole  church  was  filled  with, 
consternation;  imd  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and 
alarm  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  the  friends  of  the  Medici 
collected  from  all  quarters,  and  conveyed  Lorenzo  in 
safety  to  his  palace. 

<<  During  tnis  scene  in  the  cathedral,  the  Archbishop 
Salviati,  with  a  strong  band  of  conspirators,  attempted, 
as  had  been  concerted,  to  seize  the  palace  of  the  signiory 
and  the  persons  of  the  magistrates.  After  filling  the 
outer  apartments  with  his  followers,  the  archbishop  ob- 
tained oy  his  rank  an  easy  admission  to  the  presence  of 
the  gon&loniere  and  priors  who  were  sitting.    But  u>- 

*  Machiavelli  has  drawn  a  shrewd  caution  to  conspirators 
from  the  fiulure  of  the  attack  upon  Lorenzo.  "  It  is  neoes- 
sary,  in  undertakings  of  this  kind,  to  make  use  of  men  that 
have  been  snfficieiUly  hardened  and  tried,  and  to  trust  no 
others,  how  ctmrageoos  soever  they  may  be  aoeounted :  for 
no  man  can  answer  even  for  his  own  resolntiony  if  he  have 
not  thoroughly  proved  it  before ;  for  the  confofiicMi  he  most 
natiurally  be  in  at  such  a  time  may  either  make  him  drop  the 
dagger  out  of  his  hand,  or  say  something  which  may  have 
the  same  effect.  Lucilla,  sister  to  Commodus,  having  spirited 
up  Quintianus  to  kill  her  brother,  he  wuted  for  hmi  as  he 
came  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  stepping  up  towards  him  with 
a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand,  told  him  *  the  senate  had  sent  him 
that:'  upon  wMch  he  was  immediately  seized  before  he  got 
near  enough  to  stab  him.  Antonio  de  Volterra  being  fixed 
i^on  to  kUl  LoKnzo  de' Medid,  cried  oat,  as  he  advanced  to 
kill  him,'Ha!  traitor  I' which  proved  the  preservation  of 
Lorenzo,  and  the  minof  the  conspiracy." — PdUuxd  Dia^ 
courses,  b.  iii.  6. 
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stead  of 'immediately  attaddng  them  he  hesitated  ;  and 
his  maimer  betrayed  so  much  confusion,  that  the  sns- 
picion  of  the  gonfaloniere  being  excited,  he  rushed  from 
the  hall  and  assemUed  the  guards  and  servants  of  the 
palace.  The  doors  were-secured,  and  the  eonspirators  were 
furiously  a8saulte<i  by  the  magistrates  and  meir  attend- 
ants with  such  motley  weapons  and  instnimeRts  as  the 
furniture  of  the  palace  «ffi>rded.  Dispersed  and  intimi- 
dated, they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  all 
either  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  hurled  from  the  win- 
dows, or  made  prboners.  Jacopo  de*  Pazzi,  followed  by 
a  troop  of  soldiery,  attempted  to  succour  them,  after  an 
abcnrtiye  effort  to  excite  the  citizens  to  revolt  by  cnine 
liberty  through  the  streets.  But  the  magistrates  held 
the  palace  imtil  numerous  cilisens  eame  to  thdr  aid,  and 
Jaoopo,  seeing  that  the  game  was  lost,  fled  into  the 
country. 

"  The  fate  of  most  of  the  coB8|»r8tois  was  not  long 
clayed.  The  Archbishop  Salvkti  was  hanged  from  a 
window  of  the  pubKc  palace,  even  in  his  prelatical  robes. 
Francesco  de*  Pazsd,  who,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood 
from  his  self4nfilcled  wound,  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
fine  himself  to  his  uncle's  house,  was  dn^ged  from  his 
bed,  and  suspended  from  the  same  place  of  execulaon. 
Jacopo  himself,  bekig  discovered  and  arrested  in  the 
country  by  the  peastmtry,  was  bronght  into  the  city  a 
few  days  sd^erwards,  and  simiboriy  exeeuted,  with  aaomer 
of  his  nephews,  whose  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  was 
his  only  crime,  for  he  had  refused  to  engage  in  it :  and 
the  wh^e  of  the  devoted  frimii^  of  the  Paszi  were  con- 
demned to  exile,  except  Gi^lielmo,  the  Inrother-in-law 
Ci  Lorenzo.  The  priests  who  had  attacked  Xioorenzo,  the 
condottiere  Montesecco,  and  above  seventy  inferior 
persons  besides,  suffered  death ;  and  even  Bernardo 
Bandini,  though  he  escaped  for  a  time  to  Constantinople, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  ;  for  Lorenzo  had  sufficient 
interest  with  Mahomet  II.  to  cause  him  to  be  seized  and 
sent  to  Florence  for  execution.  The  young  Cardinal 
Biario,  rather  an  instrument  than  an  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy,  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  Lorenzo  from 
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being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fary  of  the  Florenthie  mob  ; 
but  his  attendants  were  mercilessly  butchered  by  them.'* 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  strikingly  displayed  the 
absoluteness  of  tne  Medician  dominion  over  the  will  and 
affections  of  the  people  of  Florence.  So  far  from  shew- 
ing any  disposition  to  join  the  Pazzi  in  revolt,  the  popu- 
lace were  nlled  with  grief  and  fury  at  the  murder  of 
Giuliano,  and  at  the  peril  in  which  Lorenzo  had  stood. 
They  had  flown  to  arms  to  defend  the  Medici :  and  they 
paraded  Florence  for  whole  days  to  commit  every  out- 
rage upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  conspirators  which  still 
defiled  the  streets.  The  ciy  of  *<  Palle,  Palle  !  "  the 
armorial  device  of  the  Medici,*  continually  resounded 
through  the  city ;  and  the  memory  of  the  tragedy 
wherein  Giuliano  had  fallen,  was  always  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  a  deepened  and  atiectionate  interest 
for  the  safety  of  Lorenzo,  and  with  an  attachment  to  his 
person  whicn  lasted  to  his  death. 

We  might  perhaps  search  history  in  vain  to  find  two 
fjBimilies,  whose  fortunes,  whose  dispositions,  and  even 
whose  tastes  were  so  faithfully  reflected  in  each  other, 
as  those  of  Pisistratus  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  If  we 
consider  the  younger  Medici  as  immediately  succeeding 
to  their  grandfather  (and  the  concession  is  not  import- 
ant, for  in  the  interval  no  political  changes  occurred  in 
Florence),  the  resemblance  between  their  fortunes,  so 
far  as  we  have  traced  them,  is  perfect.  The  founders 
of  either  house,  after  similar  reverses,  established  tyran- 
nies in  their  native  cities,  and  yet  lived  and  died  beloved 
and  respected  by  their  countrymen,  and  delivered  their 
usurped  sovereignty  peaceably  to  their  successors.  These 
successors  were  in  either  case  two  brothers,  who  instead 

*  The  family  arms  of  the  Medici  were  six  golden  balls 
(palle  d*  oro).  They  asserted  that  this  bearing  was  derived 
from  the  impressions  left  on  the  shield  of  one  of  their  ances- 
tors by  a  gigantic  Saracen,  who  wielded  a  mace  with  six  iron 
globes  hung  from  it  Their  detractors  said  that  they  were 
the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  from  whom  the  fiimily  derived 
the  name  of  Medici,  and  that  the  golden  balls  were  nothing 
better  than  gilded  pills. 
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of  running  the  usual  course  of  jealousy  and  discord,  ex- 
ercised their  joint  power  for  years  in  harmony,  and  were 
at  length  separated  by  conspiracies  which  succeeded 
against  the  one,  only  to  render  more  despotic  the  sway 
of  the  other.  With  respect  to  personal  character,  the 
resemblance  between  Pisistratus  and  Cosmo  de*  Medici 
has  been  fully  dwelt  upon.  That  between  the  brothers 
their  descendants  is  necessarily  less  completely  made 
out,  for  we  know  very  little  of  the  political  conduct  of 
the  two  Athenians ;  but  we  may  observe  the  same 
hereditary  love  of  art  and  literature,  the  same  absence 
of  jealousy,  and  tlie  same  superiority  of  one  brother 
over  the  otiier  in  the  cultivation  of  learning.  The  re- 
semblance of  their  histories,  so  far  as  we  have  traced 
that  of  the  Medici,  fails  only  in  one  respect:  the 
death  of  Hipparchus  was  due  to  his  own  intemperance^ 
the  murder  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  his  brother. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Inyasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius — Destruction  of  Crassus  and 
his  anny  by  the  Parthians — Retreat  of  Antony — Retreat 
and  deatii  of  Jalian— Retreat  from  Moscow. 


DABnis,  son  of  Hystaspes,  having  "gained  possession  of 
the  vast  empire  which  had  been  established  by  Cyrus, 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  its  internal 
policy :  a  task  which  we  are  led  to  believe  he  exercised 
with  moderation  and  judgment  But  the  Persians  were 
a  warlike  nation,  less  advanced  in  civilization  t^an  their 
sovereign ;  hence  his  care  of  the  finances  of  the  empire 
degraded  him  in  their  eyes,  and  comparing  his  cha- 
racter with  that  of  their  former  princes,  while  they  called 
Cyrus  the  father,  and  Cambyses  the  master,  they  dene- 
mmated  Darius  the  broker  of  the  empire.  It  was  proba- 
bly under  the  knowledge  of  these  feelings,  that  his  wife, 
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Atossa^  daughter  of  Cyras,  thus  addressed  him  :*  ''  O 
king,  though  possessed  of  such  ample  means,  thou  sittest 
still,  and  gainest  increase  for  the  rersians  neither  of  sub- 
jects nor  power.  But  it  befits  a  young  man  who  is  the 
master  of  vast  resources,  to  manifest  his  worth  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  migh^  act,  that  the  Persians  may  rally 
know  they  have  a  man  for  their  king.  Now,  therefore, 
it  profiteth  thee  twofold  to  do  thus,  both  that  the  Per- 
sians may  understand  there  is  a  man  at  tbeir  head,  and 
also  that  they  may  be  harassed  by  war,  and.  for  lack  of 
leisure  may  not  conspire  against  you.  And  now  thou 
mightest  distinguish  thyself  during  thy  youth,  for  the 
s{)irit  groweth  with  the  growing  body ;  but  it  ageth  also 
withtiie  aging  body,  and  is  blunted  towards  all  action." 
Darius  answered,  "All  these  things  which  thou  hast 
suggested,  I  hare  resolved  to  perform,  for  I  mean  to 
biuld  a  bridge  from  this  mainlana  to  the  other,  to  march 
against  the  Scythians,  and  within  a  little  while  all  these 
thmgs  shall  be  accompli^ed."  Atossa  replied,  "  Do 
not  go  first  against  the  Scythians,  for  they  will  be  at 
your  disposal  at  airy  time ;  but  for  my  sake  lead  an  army 
against  Greece.  For  I  have  heard  reports  of  the  Gre- 
cian women,  and  wi£^  much  to  have  female  slaves  of 
Lacedsemon,  and  Argos,  and  Corinth,  and  Athens." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Darius  was  at  leisure  to  pur- 
sue his  schemes  of  conquest ;  but  after  the  Babylonian 
rebellion  was  quelled,  when  the  prosperity  of  Asia  was 
at  its  height,  he  determined  to  invade  tiie  Scythians  under 
pretence  of  revenging  the  desolating  incursion  of  their 
ancestors  into  Media,  a  century  before.  With  tiiis  view 
he  sent  orders  throughout  his  dominions,  to  some  nations 

'*'  Herod,  iii.  134.-- The  style  of  Herodotus  is  highly  dra- 
matic, and  we  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  such  a  conver* 
sation  took  place,  though  there  are  ciicumstances  attendant 
on  the  narrative  which  may  satisfactorily  answer  the  natural 
qoestion,  how  came  it  to  be  reported  and  known  ?  ^  But  whe- 
^er  we  believe  it  to  be  genuine  or  not,  it  'embodies  a  plau- 
dble  reason  for  an  expedition  which  seems  at  variance  wi& 
the  character  of  Darius,  and  probably  contains  the  grounds  on 
which  Herodotus  accounted  for  it. 
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that  they  should  prepare  infantry,  others  a  fleet,  others 
constnict  a  bridge  across  the  Thraeian  Bosphorus,  in 
which  a  Grecian  artist,  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  was  em- 
ployed. The  fleet,  which  was  contributed  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  he  sent  on  to  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  with  orders 
to  construct  a  bridge  there  also,  which  was  done,  two 
days'  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  the  land  forces*  he 
himself  conducted  through  Thrace.  Darius,  though  a 
wise  prince,  was  not  exempt  from  that  inordinate  spirit  of 
boastmg  which  has  beset  the  eastern  sovereigns  in  all  ages. 
At  the  source  of  the  river  Teams,  where  are  hot  and  cold 
medicinal  springs  issuing  from  the  same  rock,,  he  caused 
a  column  to  be  set  up,  with  this  inscription : — *'  The 
fountains  of  Teams  pour  forth  the  best  and  fairest  water 
of  all  rivers,  and  thither,  on  his  maich  against  the  Scy- 
thians, came  the  best  and  fairest  of  all  men,  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  King  of  the  Persians,  and  of  all  the  conti- 
nent." Another  instance  of  this  spirit  occurs,  when  he 
ordered  a  pile  of  stones  to  be  raised  at  the  river  Artiscus, 
as  a  monument  of  the  magnitude  of  his  army,  each  indi- 
vidual being  ordered  to  contribute  one  stone  to  the  heap. 
Passing  onward,t  he  crossed  the  Ister,  and  entered  Scy- 
thia,  leaving  the  lonians  behind  to  protect  his  return,  but 
with  permission  to  depart  home,  unless  he  should  reap- 

*  They  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  consisted  of  700,000 
men,  horse  and  foot ;  the  fleet  of  600  ships. 

t  Some  curious  particulars  remain  concerning  the  Geta;, 
whom  he  encountered  on  his  march.  They  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  taught  them  by  their  lawgiver 
Zalraoxis,  or  as  the  name  is  otherwise  read,  Zamolxisj  and  in 
a  future  state  of  happiness.  Eveiy  fifth  year  they  sent  a 
messenger  to  inform  Zalnioxis,  whom  they  had  deified,  of 
their  wants,  in  this  manner.  Choosing  a  man  by  lotj  they 
first  give  him  full  instructions  as  to  the  purport  of  his  em- 
bassy, and  then  certain  men,  taking  him  by  the  hands  and 
feet,  toss  him  in  the  air,  others  hold  three  spears  placed  so 
that  he  might  fall  upon  them.  If  he  die  immediately,  Zal- 
moxis  is  thought  to  be  favourably  disposed ;  if  not,  they  call 
the  messenger  a  scoundrel,  and  proceed  to  make  tiial  of 
somebody  else. 
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pear  within  sixty  days.  The  Scythians  did  not  attempt 
open  resistance ;  they  blocked  up  the  wells  and  springs, 
and  destroyed  the  forage  throughout  the  country ;  and 
tkinp:  advantage  of  their  own  wandering  habits,  harassed 
the  Persians  by  leading  them  a  fruitless  chase  in  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  who  seemed  always  within  reach,  and  yet 
could  never  be  overtaken.  After  wandering  over  avast 
extent  of  desert,  Darius  began  to  weary  of  so  unprofitable 
an  occupation,  and  indulging  a  hope,  perhaps,  that  the 
enemy  would  be  complaisant  enough  to  change  their  tac- 
tics for  his  own  convenience,  sent  the  following  message 
to  Idan thyrsus,  the  Scythian  king :  "  O  wonderful  man, 
why  wilt  thou  still  fly,  having  the  choice  of  these  two 
things  ?  If  thou  esteemest  thyself  capable  to  stand  up 
against  me,  abide,  and  do  battle ;  but  if  thou  acknow- 
Ingest  thyself  to  be  the  weaker,  even  then  desist  from 
flight,  ancf  come  to  my  presence,  bringing  earth  and  wa- 
ter, gifts  due  to  your  master."  The  proposal  was  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  our  own  chivalrous  ancestors,  and 
from  them  might  have  met  with  a  prompt  acquiescence  ; 
but  Idanthyrsus  was  not  to  be  piqued  into  an  act  of  im- 
prudence, and  in  truth  more  wisdom  is  visible  in  his  re- 
ply than  in  the  request  which  led  to  it.  **0  Persian, 
this  is  my  way :  hitherto  I  have  never  fled  for  fear  of  any 
man,  neither  do  I  now  fly  before  thee,  nor  act  otherwise 
than  I  am  wont  in  peace.  And  I  will  tell  thee  where- 
fore I  decline  a  battle.  We  have  neither  towns  nor  tilled 
land,  in  defence  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  fight ;  but 
if  it  be  of  importance  to  thee  to  bring  us  to  buttle,  lo, 
there  are  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors  ;  And  them  out,  and 
endeavour  to  destroy  them,  and  thou  shalt  then  know 
whether  we  will  fight  for  our  sepulchres,  or  whether  we 
will  not.  But,  until  this,  unless  we  ourselves  see  reason, 
we  will  not  fight.  So  much  for  fighting.  For  masters, 
Tve  own  none,  save  Jupiter,  my  ancestor,  and  Vesta, 
Queen  of  the  Scythians.  And  instead  of  sending  earth 
and  water,  I  will  send  you  such  a  present  as  befits  the 
occasion  ;  but  as  for  calling  thyself  our  master,  I  say,  go 
hang."*  Now  the  Scythians  were  very  angry  at  the  bare 
*  The  reader  may  .Compare  the  following  passage  [of 
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mention  of  servitude,  and  sent  one  division  to  commime 
with  the  loniims  who  guarded  the  bridge,  while  the  rest 
of  them,  instead  of  stSl  retreating  before  the  Persians, 
began  to  harass  them  hy  desultory  attacks,  in  which  &e 
Sir^ians  had  always  the  adTantage  oyer  the  Persian 
eayaUry ;  but  when  these  fell  back  upon  the  in&ntry,  they 
were  secure  firom  further  molestation.  These  attadts 
were  made  continually  by  night  and  day.  And  now, 
nys  Herodotus,  I  will  mention  a  very  struige  thing,  that 
was  of  great  service  to  the  Persians  against  Siese  assaidts. 
Scythia  produces  neither  ass  nor  mule,  neither  are  there 
any  such  throofi^iont  the  country,  by  reason  of  the  cold. 
The  noise  of  the  asses  therefore  disordered  the  Scythian 
cavalry,  and  very  often  in  a  charge,  when  the  horaes 
heard  them  bray,  they  would  start  and  fly  aside  in  terror, 
prickio^  up  their  ears,  for  that  they  had  never  seen  the 
like,  nor  heard  such  a  sound.  At  length,  when  the  coun- 
try was  exhausted,  and  it  was  known  that  Darius  was  in 
want,  the  Scythian  princes  sent  a  herald,  bearing  a  m- 
sent  of  a  mouse^  a  mrd,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  The 
Persians  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  offering  ; 

Froissart,  chap.  xviiL  The  English  army  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  Scots,  then  employed  in  ravaging  Northumberland  under 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  strongly  posted  upon  a  hill 
side,  with  a  deep  and  rocky  river  in  his  iront.  "  And  there 
were  haranldis  of  armes  sent  to  the  Sottas  gyvyng  them  know- 
ledge if  that  ftiey  would  come  and  passe  the  ryver  to  fight 
wim  them  in  the  playne  felde,  they  wolde  draw  backe  fro 
the  ryver,  and  gyve  theym  suffident  place  to  arraynge  theyr 
batelles,  eyiher  uie  same  day,  or  els  me  next,  as  they  wolde 
ehuae  them  selle,  or  els  to  lette  them  do  lyke  wyse,  and  they 
wolde  come  over  to  them.  And  whan  the  Soottis  harde  this 
they  toke  counsell  among  theymselfe :  and  anonthey  answered 
the  harauldis,  how  tiiey  wolde  do  nother  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  said,  syrs,  your  kync  and  his  lordis  se  well  how 
we  be  here  in  this  realme,  azuL  have  burnt  and  wasted  the 
countrey  as  we  have  passed  through,  and  if  they  be  displeased 
therwith,  lette  them  amend  it  whan  they  wyll,  for  here  we 
wyll  abide,  as  long  as  it  shall  please  us."  Challenges  of  this 
sort  were  often  ffiven  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  accepted. 
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but  he  replied^  that  his  orders  were  merely  to  detiyer  it 
and  de])art  immediately ;  and  bade  them,  if  they  were 
skilled  m  such  things,  discover  what  these  gifts  should 
signify.  Now  Darius  thought  that  the  Scytmans  surren- 
dered to  him  themselves,  their  land,  and  waters,  arguing 
thus  :  that  a  mouse  dwells  in  the  earth,  living  on  the  same 
food  as  man,  and  a  frog  in  the  water,  and  that  a  bird  is 
likest  to  a  h<H^e,  and  thearrows  meant  that  they  delivered 
up  to  him  their  power.  But  Gobryas  conjectured  that  it 
meaat  tlus :  *^  Unless,  O  Persians,  you  should  beoome 
lords  and  soar  into  the  skies,  or  mice  and  sink  beneath 
the  earth,  or  fn^  and  leap  into  the  water,  never  shall 
ye  return  home,  bein^  stricken  bv  these  arrows."  Now 
that  division  of  Scythians  which  had  been  sent  to  confer 
with  the  lonians,  when  they  arrived  at  the  bridge,  said, 
«  Ye  men  of  Ionia,  we  bring  you  liberty,  if  you  will 
hearken  to  us.  For  we  hear  that  Darius  bade  you  depart 
home,  after  you  had  watched  the  {bridge  siz^  days,  if 
he  should  not  return  within  that  time:  now  therefore 
b^  so  doing  you  will  pe  iree  from  blame,  both  towards 
him  and  towards  u»."  And  when  the  lonians  had 
promised  to  do  so,  the  Scythians  returned  in  all  haste. 

Idanthvrsna,  after  sending  the  above  alarming  inti- 
mation, chpnged  his  tactics,  and  offered  battle  to  Darius. 
It  dbanoed  that  while  the  hostile  armies  were  drawn  up, 
waiting  for  the  rignal  to  engage,  a  hare  jumped  up  from 
among  Ihe  Scythians,  who  broke  their  ranks  and  joined 
unanimously  in  the  chace.  Darius  inquired  from  what 
cause  such  a  tumult  arose,  and  hearing  that  the  enemy 
w^:^  engaged  in  hunting  the  hare»  be  said  to  his  coo- 
fi<teiitial  advisers,  ^^  These  men  hold  us  in  great  con- 
tempt ;  and  now  methinks  Gobryas  has  spoken  rightiy 
concerning  the  Scythian  presents.  Since,  therefore, 
things  are  so,  we  need  gooa  advice,  how  may  we  retreat 
in  safety."  Gobryas  made  answer,  <'  O  lung,  I  was 
pretty  well  acquainted  by  report  with  the  poverty  of 
these  men^  and  now  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  it, 
seeing  how  they  make  sport  of  us.  Therefore  it  seems 
best  to  me,  to  light  our  fires  as  usual,  so  soon  as  the 
night  comes  on^  and  then  shackling  the  asses,  and  leav- 
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ing  them  behind,  with  such  as  are  least  able  to  bear 
iktigae,  to  depart  before  the  Scythians  can  reach  the 
Danube  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  before  such  a  plan, 
which  might  be  our  ruin,  can  be  resolved  upon  by  the 
lonians."  This  advice  gave  Gobryas:  and  when  it 
was  night,  Darius  left  in  the  camp  all  those  who  were 
wearied,  and  of  whose  death  least  account  was  made, 
together  with  the  asses,  under  pretence  diat  he  would 
himself  attack  the  enemy  with  the  flower  of  the  army, 
and  that  the  others  should  remain  to  protect  the  camp. 
So  the  Scythians  seeing  the  fires,  ana  hearing  the  asses 
as  usual,  suspected  nothing :  but  the  next  morning,  when 
the  deserted  Persians  came  and  made  submission,  they 
set  out  with  all  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  Danube  before 
Darius,  who  had  wandered  from  the  direct  wa^.  Then 
they  said,  **  Ye  men  of  Ionia,  ye  act  unjustly  in  staying 
here  after  the  days  that  were  numbered  have  passed 
away.  Hitherto  you  have  remuned  through  fear ;  but 
now,  destroy  the  bridge,  and  depart  with  lul  haste,  re- 
joicing in  your  freedom,  and  acknowledging  your  obli- 
gation to  the  gods  and  the  Scythians.  And  him  that 
was  heretofore  your  master  we  will  so  handle,  that  from 
henceforth  he  snail  wage  war  upon  no  man."  Therefore 
the  lonians  took  counsel ;  and  Miltiades  the  Athenian 
(the  same  who  afterwards  commanded  at  Marathon) 
that  was  their  leader,  and  ruler  over  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  was  minded  to  take  the  counsel  of  the 
Scythians,  and  thus  set  free  Ionia.  But  Histieeus,  of 
Miletus,  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  now  each  of  them 
that  were  in  council  was  ruler  over  his  own  city  through 
the  influence  of  Darius,  which  being  destroyed,  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  of  them  would  retain  his  sovereignty,  for 
every  city  would  choose  the'govemment  of  the  many'rather 
than  of  one.  Those,  therefore,  that  had  adopted  Miltiades* 
opinion,  now  came  over  to  that  of  Histiseus,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  break  up  the  Scythian  end  of  the  bridge  for  the 
distance  of  a  bowsnot,  that  they  might  appear  to  comply 
with  what  had  been  requested,  and  thus  be  secured  from 
all  attempts  to  destroy  it.  Hbtiseus  tiierefore  replied, 
"  O  Scydiians,  you  bring  good  advice,  and  urge  it  at  a 
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iMMMble  meoieiit,  and  as  your  propoiitMn  g^uidet  ui 
to  our  advaatago,  even  so  we  are  indkied  to  follow  it 
eK«fiiI]y.  For,  as  you  see,  we  are  breaking  up  the 
bridge,  and  we  will  manifest  all  seal,  denrin|f  to  be  free. 
But  while  we  are  thus  einployedy  it  is  fit  time  for  you 
Id  go  in  search  of  the  Perjuans,  and  to  exact  the  vcq- 
gMQoe  that  is  due  both  to  us  and  to  you."  SotheS^« 
thianSf  a  second  time  ^ving  credit  to  the  lonians  ior 
gpeaking  the  truth,  returawi  in  quest. af  the  Persians, 
but  missed  their  track ;  6o  that  the  laMft'  arrived  at  the 
passage  without  interruption,  but  coming  there  by  ni^ht, 
iiad  finding  the  l»ridge  broken,  they  were  thrown  mto 
much  alarm  lest  the  lonians  should  have  deserted  them. 
There  was  in  Darius's  train  an  Egyptian,  whose  voice  was 
louder  than  that  of  any  known  man.  Darius  bade  him 
stand  on  the  bank,  and  call  Histiteus  the  Milesian,  who 
heard  him  at  the  first  shout,  and  reconstructed  the  bridge, 
80  that  the  army  passed  over  in  safety.  And  the  Scy- 
thians, judging  of  the  lonians  from  these  transactions, 
say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  are  the  basest  and  most 
unworthy  of  all  freemen  ;  and  on  the  other,  reckoning 
them  as  slaves,  that  of  all  such  they  best  love  their  mas* 
ters,  and  are  least  disposed  to  run  away.* 

If  Darius's  real  object  was  to  extend  his  empire,  or 
take  revenge  upon  the  Scythians,  his  failure  was  complete 
and  humiliating ;  if  undertaken  on  the  ground  su^ested 
by  Atossa  as  a  measure  of  policy,  a  safety-valve  to  guard 
against  the  explosion  of  Pa*sian  turbulence,  his  purpose 
probably  was  fully  answered  in  the  loss  and  sufiering 
which  the  army  underwent.  But  whatever  were  his  mo- 
tives, he  escaped  more  easily  and  creditably  than  most 
generals  who  have  presumed  to  contest  the  possession  of 
th^  deserts  with  the  numerous  and  active  cavalry  of 
Tariary  and  Persia.  Troops  of  the  highest  character, 
irrefflstible  where  their  proper  arms  and  disci{dine  can  be 
made  available,  have  omen  sunk  under  the  fatigue  and 
hiardships  of  w»r£su*e  against  a  new  enemy,  under  a  new 
sky,  and  have  been  conquered  by  circumstances,  almost 
*  Herod,  lib.  iv.  c.  88—142.   ^ 

VOL.  I.  K. 
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without  the  lue  of  the  sword.  Bv  varpng  the  climate  and 
natural  features  of  the  earth— by  giving  man  a  frame 
which,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  flexibili^  which 
adapts  it  equally  for  the  snows  of  Greenland  and  the 
vertical  splendour  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  ill  calculated  for 
violent  and  sudden  changes,  Providence  has  set  bounds 
in  some  degree  to  the  march  of  ambition,  and  often  turned 
the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  into  mourning.  We  shall 
devote  the  rest  <^  this  chapter  to  relating  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  ^Ksasters  which  have  occurred  from  the 
neglect  of  these  considerations,  and  the  rash  invasion  of 
regions  where  the  elements,  the  face  of  the  country, 
or  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  have  presented  in- 
vincible obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  attacking  army. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Par* 
thians  furnishes  us  with  a  second  testimony  to  the  valour 
of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Expelled  or  emigrating  from 
Scythia  Proper,  that  tribe  long  dwelt  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  successively  obeyed  the  Mede,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Macedonian  dynasties,  until  at  length 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  last,  and  planted  a  new 
race  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  The  motives  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition  which  led  Crassus  to  the  fatal  enter- 
prise in  which  he  fell,  are  well  known.  From  the  iirst 
he  was  marked  out  for  destruction  by  superstitious  terrors : 
as  he  quitted  Rome  he  was  solemnly  devoted  by  a  tribune 
to  the  infernal  gods ;  ill-omened  prodigies  attended  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  the  exhortations  of 
the  general  were  so  equivocally  worded,  that,  instead  of 
raising,  they  damped  me  courage  of  his  soldiers.  Instead 
of  penetrating  through  the  inendly  country  of  Armenia, 
where  the  mountains  would  have  protected  him  from  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  the  king  had  promised  not  only  a 
large  reinforcement,  but  to  provide  food  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Romans,  Crassus  was  induced,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  pretended  friend,  to  plunge  into  the  deserts 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  region  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
the  operations  of  his  enemies.  We  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  his  advance,  which  for  some 
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time  was  unopposed ;  but  when  he  was  fau*ly  involved 
m  that  inhospitable  region,  the  enemy  was  not  long  in 
makine  his  apfjearance. 

"  The  enemies  seemed  not  to  the  Romans  at  the  first 

to  be  so  great  a  number,  neither  so  bravely  armed  as 

they  thouffht  they  had  been.     For  concerning  their 

great  number,  Surenas*  had  of  purpose  hid  them  with 

certain    troops   he    sent   before ;    and   to    hide    their 

bright  armour  he  had  cast  cloaks  and  beasts'  skins  over 

them ;  but  when  both  the  armies  approached  near  the 

one  to  the  other,  and  that  the  si^n  to  give  charge  was 

liil  up  in    the  au-,  first  they  filled  the  field  with  a 

dreadful  noise  to  hear ;  for  the  rarthians  do  not  encourage 

their  men  to  fight  with  the  sound  of  a  horn,  neither 

with  trumpets,   but  with  great  kettle-drums,    hollow 

within,  and  about  them  they  hang  little  bells  and  copper 

rings,  and  with  them  they  all  make  a  noise  everywhere 

together ;  and  it  is  like  a  dead  sound  mingled  as  it  were 

with  the  braying  or  bellowing  of  a  wild  beast,  and  a 

fearful  noise  as  if  it  thundered,  knowing  that  hearing  is 

one  of  the  senses  that  soonest  moveth  the  heart  and 

spirit   of  ,any  man,  and    maketh  him  soonest   beside 

himself.    The  Romans  being  put  in  fear  with  this  dead 

sound,  the  Parthians  straight  threw  the  clothes  and 

corerings  from  them  that  hid  their  armour,  and  then 

showed  th^r  bright  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  Margian 

tempered  steel,  that  glared  like  fire,  and  their  horses 

barbed  with    steel    and  copper.      And  Surenas  also, 

general  of  the  Parthians,  wno  was  a  goodly  personage 

and  valiant  as  any  other  in  all  his  host,  though  for  his 

beauty  somewhat  effeminate,  showed  small  likelihood  of 

such  courage :  for  he  painted  his  face  and  wore  his  hair 

after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  when  the  other  Parthians 

drew  their  hair  back  from  the  forehead  in  the  Scythian 

manner  to  look  more  terrible.    The  Parthians  at  the 

*  This  seems  to  be  not  a  name,  but  a  title  of  office,  be- 
longing to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parthian  army,  as 
the  appellation  Brennus  is  supposed  to  have  denoted  a  similar 
office  among  the  Gaul& 
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first  thought  to  haye  set  upon  the  Romans  with  their 
pikes,  to  see  if  they  could  break  their  first  ranks.  But 
when  they  drew  near,  and  saw  the  depth  of  their  battell 
standing  close  together,  firmly  keeping  their  ranks,  then 
l^ey  gave  back,  nudcing  as  thougn  they  fled,  and  dis- 
persed themselves ;  and  yet,  before  they  were  aware, 
environed  them  on  every  side ;  whereupon  Crassiis  com- 
manded his  shot  and  ligfat*armed  men  to  assail  them ; 
the  which  they  did :  but  they  wont  not  far,  they  were 
so  beaten  in  by  arrows,  and  dnven  to  retire  to  thdr  £oroe 
of  the  armed  men.  And  this  was  the  first  beginning 
that  both  feared  and  troubled  the  Romans  when  they 
saw  the  vehemency  and  great  force  of  the  enemy's  shot, 
which  brake  their  armours,  and  ran  through  everything 
it  hit,  were  it  never  so  hard  or  soft.  Ihe  Parthians, 
thus  still  drawing  bade,  shot  altogether  on  every  side  at 
adventure  :  for  the  battell  of  the  Romans  stood  so  neare 
together,  as,  if  they  would,  they  could  not  miss  the 
killing  of  some.  These  bowmen  drew  a  great  strength, 
and  had  much  bent  bowes,  which  sent  the  arrows  from 
ihem  with  a  wonderful  force.*    The  Romans  by  means  of 

*  This  description  will  bring  to  the  reader's  reoolleetion 
the  skill  of  our  own  ancestors  in  the  use  of  this  destructive 
weapon,  which  mainly  contributed  to  many  of  their  most 
celebrated  victories.  The  following  extract  relates  to  the 
battle  of  Crecy.  "  Ther  were  of  tiie  goiowayes  (a)  croe- 
bowes  about  a  fif tone  thousand,  but  they  were  so  wery  of 
goying  a  fote  that  day,  a  six  leages,  armed  with  their  cros- 
bowes,  that  they  sayde  to  their  constables,  we  be  nat  well 
ordred  to  fyght  this  day,  for  we  be  nat  in  the  case  to  do  any 
grete  dede  of  arms,  we  have  more  nede  of  rest: — ^these 
wordes  came  to  the  erle  of  Alenoon,  who  sayd,  a  man  is 
well  at  ease  to  be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  raskalles,  to 
be  &ynt,  and  fiiyle  nowe  at  most  nede.  •  .  .When  the 
genowayes  were  assembled  toguyder,  and  beganne  to  ap- 
proche,  they  made  a  grete  leape,  and  crye,  to  abasshe 
thenglysshemen,  but  they  stode  styU,  and  styredde  nat  for 
all  t£eLt :  than  the  genowayes  agavne  the  second  lirme  made 
another  leape,  and  a  foil  crye,  and  stepped  finrward  a  ly ttell, 

(o)  Genoese. 
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tkeae  bowes  were  in  hard  sti^  for  if  they  kept  their 
ranks  they  were  grievously  woonded :  again,  if  they  left 
them,  Mid  sought  to  run  upon  the  Parthians  to  fi^t  at 
hand  with  them,  they  sufered  none  tlie  less,  and  were 

and  ihenglyashemen  remened  nat  one  fbte:  thirdly  agayne 
they  leapt,  and  eryed,  and  wont  ibrdi  tyll  they  came  within 
shotte ;  than  they  shotte  feersly  with  their  crosbowes ;  than 
thenglysshe  archers  stept  forth  one  jpese,  and  lette  fly  thnr 
arowes  so  holly  and  so  thycke,  that  it  seemed  snow :  when 
the  genowayes  felte  the  arowes  persynge  through  heedes, 
armes,  and  brestes,  many  of  them  cast  dowse  meir  cros- 
bowes,  and  dyde  cat  their  strings,  and  retoumed  dyscomfited. 
When  the  French  kynge  sawe  them  fiye  away,  he  sayd,  slee 
these  raskalles,  for  they  shall  let  and  troaole  ns  without 
reason ;  than  ye  shulde  haye  seen  the  men  at  armes  dasshe 
in  amonge  them,  and  kylled  a  grete  nombre  of  them :  and 
eyer  styll  the  englysshemen  shot  whereas  they  saw  thickest 
preace ;  the  sharp  arowes  ranne  into  the  men  of  armes,  and 
into  their  horses,  and  many  fell,  horse  and  men,  amonge  the 
genowayes :  and  whan  they  were  downe,  they  coulde  nat 
relyye  again,  the  preace  was  so  tMcke  that  one  overthrewe 
another. —JFVoMsar^  chap.  130. 

So  at  the  battle  of  Homildoun,  Percy  wished  to  charge 
the  Scots,  who  were  drawn  up  upon  a  hill,  but  the  Earl  of 
March  retained  him,  and  bid  him  open  their  ranks  by 
archery.  «  Then  Ae  Engli^  archers  marching  against  the 
Soots,  stitehed  them  tofftther  widi  arrows,  and  made  them 
brisde  like  a  hedgehog,  as  it  were  with  thorns  and  prickles  ; 
the  hmids  and  arms  of  Hbe  Soots  they  nailed  to  thor  own 
lances,  so  that  with  that  sharp  shower  of  arrows  some  they 
oyerthrew,  others  they  wounded,  and  yery  many  they  slew. 
Upon  which  the  yaliant  Sir  John  Swinton  exclaimed,  as 
with  the  yoioe  of  a  herald,  *  My  noble  fellow-soldiers,  what 
has  bewitched  you,  that  you  giye  not  way  to  your  wonted 
gallantry :  that  you  rush  not  to  the  mellay,  hand  to  hand, 
nor  pluck  up  heart  like  men,  to  attack  those  who  would 
alan^hter  you  with  arrows,  like  hinds  in  a  park.  Let  such 
as  will  go  down  with  me,  and  in  God's  name  we  will  break 
into  the  enemy  and  so  either  come  off  with  life,  or  else  fkll 
knightly  with  honour.'  *'— (Forrfwn,  ScoUehr.  lib.  xy.  cap. 
14.)  Oae  manuscript  adds,  "  I  haye  neyer  heard  nor  reaA 
that  the  English  in  fair  field  beat  an  equal  number  of  Scots 
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no  nearer  to  effecting  anything.  For  the  Farthians,  in 
retreating,  yet  cease  not  from  their  shot,  which  no  nation 
but  the  Scythians  could  better  do  than  they.  And  it  is 
an  excellent  contrivance  that  they  do  fight  in  their 
flight,  and  thereby  shun  the  shame  of  flying.  The 
Romans  still  defended  themselves,  and  held  it  out  so 
long  as  they  had  any  hope  that  the  Parthians  would 
leave  flghting  when  they  had  spent  their^  arrowes,  or 
would  joyne  battel  with  them.  But  after 'they  under- 
stood that  there  were  a  great  number  of  camels  laden 
with  quivers  full  of  arrowes,  where  the  first  that  had 
bestowed  their  arrowes  fetched  about  to  take  new 
quivers;  then  Crassus,  seeing  no  end  to  their  shot, 
began  to  faint,  and  sent  to  Publius  his  son,  willing  him 
to  charge  upon  the  enemies  before  they  were  compassed 
in  on  every  side.  For  it  was  on  Publius'  side  that  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  enemies  battell  was  nearest  unto  them, 
and  where  they  rode  up  and  down  to  compasse  them 
behind.  Whereupon  Crassus*  sonne,  taking  thirteenc 
hundred  horsemen  with  him  (of  the  which  a  thousand 
were  of  the  men  of  armes  whom  Julius  Caesar  sent)  and 
five  hundred  shot,  with  eight  ensignes  of  footmen  having 
targets,  wheeling  about,  led  them  unto  the  charge.  But 
they  seeing  him  coming,  turned  straight  their  horses  and 
fled,  either  because  of  the  steadiness  of  his  array,  or  else 
of  purpose  to  beguile  this  young  Crassus,  inticing  him 
thereby  as  far  from  his  father  as  they  could.  Publius 
Crassus  seeing  them  flie,  cryed  out,  '  These  men  will 
not  abide  with  us  ;'  and  so  spurred  on  for  life  after  them. 
Now  the  horsemen  of  the  Romans  being  trained  out  thus 
to  the  chase,  the  footmen  also  were  not  inferior  in  hope, 
joy,  or  courage.  For  they  thought  all  had  been  won, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  to  do  out  to  follow  the  chase : 
till  they  were  gone  far  from  the  army,  and  then  they 

by  charge  of  lance,  but  very  often  by  the  thunder^shower 
(fulmiruUione)  of  their  arrows.  Let  the  latter  therefore 
beware  of  waiting  the  flight  of  archery,  but  hasten  to  close 
combat,  even  as  Sir  John  Swinton  then  did."  This  is  the 
stoiT  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  worked  up  into  his  poem 
ofHalidonHill 
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feiind  the  deceit.  For  the  honemen  that  fled  before 
them  sttddralj  turaed  again,  and  a  number  of  others 
besides  came,  and  set  upon  them.  Whereupon  they 
stayed,  thinking  that  the  enemies,  perceiving  tney  were 
80  few,  would  come  and  fight  with  them  huid  to  hand. 
Howbeit  the  Parthians  drew  up  again  them  their  men 
at  armes,  and  made  their  other  horsemen  wheele  round 
about  them,  keeping  no  order  at  all :  who  gallopping  up 
and  down  llie  plain,  whirled  up  the  sand-hills  from  the 
bottom  with  their  horses'  feet,  which  raised  such  a  won- 
derful dust,  that  the  Romans  could  scarce  see  or  speak  to 
one  another.  For  they  being  shut  up  into  a  little 
roome,  and  standing  dqee  one  to  anotner,  were  sore 
wounded  with  the  Parthian  arrowes,  and  died  of  a  cruell 
lingering  death,  crying  out  for  anguish  and  pdne  they 
felt ;  and  being  still  harassed  by  the  shot  thereof,  they 
died  of  their  wounds,  or  striving  by  force  to  pluck  out 
the  forked  arrow-heads  that  had  pierced  farre  into  their 
bodies  ^through  their  veines  and  sinewes,  thereby  they 
opened  their  wounds  wider,  and  so  injured  themselves 
the  more.  Many  of  them  died  thus,  and  such  as  died 
not  were  not  able  to  defend  themselres.  Then  when 
Fublius  Crassus  prayed  and  besought  them  to  charge  the 
men  at  armes  with  the  barded  horse,  they  shewed  him 
theirs  hands  fast  nailed  to  the  targets  with  arrowes,  and 
their  feet  likewise  shot  through  and  nailed  to  the  ground ; 
80  as  they  could  neither  file,  nor  yet  defend  themselves. 
Thereupon  himself  encouraging  his  horsemen,  went  and 
gave  cnarge,  and  did  valiantly  set  upon  the  enemies, 
but  it  was  with  too  great  disadvantages,  both  for  offence 
and  also  for  defence.  For  himself  and  his  men,  with 
weak  and  light  staves,  brake  upon  them  that  were  armed 
-with  cuirasses  of  Steele,  or  stiff  leather  jackes.  And  the 
Parthians,  in  contrary  manner,  with  mighty  strong  pikes 
gave  charge  upon  these  Gaules,  which  were  either  un- 
armed, or  else  but  lightly  armed.  Yet  those  were  they 
in  whom  Crassus  most  trusted,  and  with  them  did  he 
wonderfuU  feates  of  war.  For  they  seized  hold  of  the 
Parthians'  pikes  and  took[,them  about  [the  middles  and 
threw  them  off  their  horse,  being  scarce  able  to  stir  for 
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tke  weight  of  their  httmesse  ;*  and  there  were  divem  of 
them  alio  that  lighting  from  their  horse  crept  under  their 
enemies*  hone  bellies,  and  thrust  their  swords  into  ihem, 
which  flinging  and  bounding  in  the  aire  for  yeiy  peine, 
trampled  confusedly  both  upon  ;their  masters  and  their 
enemies,  and  in  the  end  fell  dead  among  them.  Moreov^ 
eztream  heat  and  thirst  did  marvellously  comber  the  Gaols, 
who  were  used  to  abide  neither  of  both :  and  the  most 
part  of  their  horses  were  slain,  charging  with  all  their 
power  upon  the  Parthian  pikes. 

'*  At  the  length,  they  were  driyen  to  retire  towards 
their  ibotmen,  and  Publius  Crassus  among  them,  who 
was  very  ill  by  reason  of  the  wounds  he  had  received. 
And  seeing  a  sand-hill  by  chance  not  farre  £pom  them, 
they  went  thither,  and  setting  their  horses  in  the  middest 
of  it,  compassed  it  in  round  with  their  targets,  thinking 
by  this  means  to  cover  and  defend  themselves  the  better 
from  the  barbarous  people :  howbeit,  they  found  it  con- 
trary. For  the  country  being  plain,  they  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  did  somewhat  cover  them  behind,  but  they 
that  were  behind  standing  higher  than  they  that  stood 
foremost  (by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  mil  that  was 

Srhest  in  the  middest)  could  by  no  means  save  them- 
ves,  but  were  all  hurt  alike,  as  well  the  one  as  the 
other,  bewailing  their  inglorious  and  unavailing  end.  At 
that  present  time  there  were  two  Grecians  about  Publius 
Crassus,  Hieronymus  and  Nicomachus,  who  dwelt  in 
those  Quarters,  in  the  city  of  Carrhas :  they  both  coun- 
selled PuUius  Crassus  to  steale  away  with  them,  and  flie 
to  a  city  called  Ischne,  that  was  not  flEure  from  thence, 
and  took  the  Romans'  part.  But  Publius  answered  them, 
that  there  was  no  death  so  cruel  as  could  make  him  for- 
sake those  that  died  for  his  sake.f    When  he  had  so 

♦  In  European  war&re,  overthrown  knights  were  often 
unable  to  rise  from  the  incombranoe  of  Uieir  ponderous 
defences,  and  not  very  unfrequently  suffocated  by  dost,  heat, 
and  want  of  air. 

t  Examples  of  a  similar  hi^h  sense  of  honour  might  be 
multiplied  from  the  history  of  chivalry.  Onoe  during  his 
crusaae  Bichard  C<Bur-de-Lion  saw  a  party  of  Templars  sur^ 
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said,  wkbiiig  them  to  imre  tfaeoMelyes,  he  enbraoed 
them,  and  fawk  his  leave  of  them :  and  being  very  scnre 
kmrt  with  the  shot  of  an  airow  through  one  of  his  hands, 
oonmaiided  his  shield-bearer  to  thrust  him  through  with 
a  swoid,  and  so  turned  his  side  to  him  for  the  purpose. 
And  most  part  of  the  gentlema&  that  were  of  tluit  com- 
pany, slew  themselves  with  their  own  hands.  And  lor 
those  that  were  left  alive,  the  Parthians  got  up  the  sand- 
hill, and  fightins;  with  Ihem  thrust  them  through  with 
their  speures  and  pikes,  and  took  but  five  hundrad  {ffi- 
sonasB.  After  that,  th^  struck  off  Publius  Crassus'  head, 
and  therei^xm  returned  straight  to  set  upon  his  father, 
Crassus,  who  was  then  in  this  state. 

^*  Crassus,  the  lather,  after  he  had  willed  his  son  to 
charge  the  enemies,  and  that  one  brought  him  word  he 
had  broken  thinn,  and  pursued  the  chiMe ;  and  p«t^v- 
iag  ako  that  th^  that  remained  in  their  great  battell, 
did  not  presse  upon  him  so  neare  as  they  did  before,  be- 
cause ihat  a  great  number  of  them  were  gone  after  the 

ronnded  and  overmatched  by  Saracens,  and  being  unarmed, 
sent  some  of  his  barons  to  support  the  Christians  until  he 
himself  should  be  ready  for  combat.  "  Meanwhile  an  over- 
powering force  of  the  enemy  came  up,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  field,  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  that  he  was 
entreated  not  to  luzard  his  own  person  in  the  unequal  con- 
test. The  kuig  replied,  his  etAaia  changing  with  his  boil- 
ing blood,  '  Sitii  I  have  sent  dear  comrades  to  battle  with  a 
promise  of  following  to  assist  tiiem,  i^  as  I  have  engaged,  I 
do  not  defend  them  with  all  my  strcmgth,  but  being  absent, 
and  wanting,  which  Heaven  forbid,  they  should  meet  death, 
I  will  never  again  usurp  the  name  of  king.'  So  with  no 
more  words,  rawing  into  the  midst  of  the  Turks  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, he  pierced  through,  and  cut  them  down  and  dis- 
Sersed  them,  and  then  with  many  prisoners  and  his  friends 
elivered,  he  returned  to  the  camp." — (Broad  Stone  of  Ho- 
nour, book  iv.  p.  174.) — So  also  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  a 
distinguished  warrior  of  the  court  of  Fenhnand  of  Arragon, 
being  asked  by  Queen  Isabella  why  he  had  exposed  his  own 
life  to  save  a  trusty  servant  nearly  overpowered  by  odds, 
replkd,  **  Should  I  not  peril  one  life  to  serve  him,  who  would 
have  adventured  three,  nad  he  possessed  them,  for  me  ?' 
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Other ;  he  then  took  courage,  and  keeping  his  men  dose, 
retired  with  them  the  best  he  could  by  a  hill's  side,  look- 
ing ever  that  his  sonne  would  not  be  long  before  that  he 
returned  from  the  chase.  But  Publius  seeing  himselfe 
in  danger,  had  sent  divers  messengers  to  his  father,  to 
advertise  him  of  his  distresse,  whom  the  Parthians  inter* 
cepted,  and  slew  by  the  way ;  and  the  last  messengers 
he  sent  escaping  very  hardly,  brought  Crassus  newes  that 
his  Sonne  was  but  cast  away,  if  he  did  not  presently  aid 
him,  and  that  with  a  great  power.  But  in  the  mesne 
time  the  enemies  were  returned  from  his  son's  over- 
throw with  a  more  dreadfull  noise,  and  cry  of  victory 
than  ever  before,  and  thereupon  their  deadly  sounding 
drummes  filled  the  air  with  their  wonderful  noise.  The 
Romans  then  looked  straight  for  a  hot  alarme ;  but  the 
Parthians  that  brought  Publius  Crassus'  head  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  coming  neere  to  the  Romans,  showed 
them  his  head,  and  asked  them,  in  derision,  if  they  knew 
what  house  he  was  of,  and  who  were  his  parents :  for  it 
is  not  likely,  said  they,  that  so  noble  and  valiant  a  young 
man  should  be  the  son  of  so  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus. 
This  sight  killed  the  Roman  hearts  more  than  any  other 
danger  throughout  all  the  battell.  For  it  did  not  set 
their  hearts  on  fire,  as  it  should  have  done,  with  anger 
and  desire  of  revenge,  but  far  otherwise,  made  them 
quake  for  fear.  Yet  Crassus  selfe  shewed  more  glorious 
in  this  misfortune  than  in  all  the  warre  beside.  For 
riding  by  every  band,  he  cried  out  aloud,  *  The  grief 
and  sorrowe  of  this  losse,  my  fellowes,  is  no  man's  but 
mine,  mine  onely :  but  the  mighty  fortune  and  honour 
of  Rome  remaineth  still  unvincible,  so  long  as  you  are 
yet  living.  Now,  if  you  pity  my  losse  of  so  noble  and 
valiant  a  son,  my  good  soldiers,  snew  this  in  fury  against 
the  enemy ;  make  them  dearly  buy  the  joy  they  have 
gotten ;  be  revenged  of  their  cruelty,  and  let  not  my 
misfortune  fear  you.  For  why !  aspiring  minds  some- 
time must  needs  sustaine  losse.' 

''Crassus,  u^g  these  persuasions  to  encourage  his 
soldiers  for  resolution,  found  that  all  his  words  wrought 
none  effect;  but  contrarily,  after  he  had  commanded 
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them  to  ^ve  the  shout  of  battell,  he  plainly  saw  that 
their  heartes  were  done,  for  that  their  shout  rose  but 
iaint,  and  not  all  alike.  The  Parthians  on  the  other 
side,  their  shout  was  greate,  and  lustily  they  rang  it  out. 
Now  when  they  came  to  joyne,  the  Parthians'  horsemen 
wheeling  all  round  the  Romans,  still  galled  them  with 
their  archery,  while  their  men  at  armes,  giving  charge 
upon  the  front  of  the  Romans'  battell,  with  their  great 
lances  compelled  them  to  draw  into  a  narrow  roome,  a 
few  excepted  that  valiantly  and  in  desperate  manner  ran 
in  among  them,  as  men  desiring,  though  they  could  do 
the  enemy  but  little  harm,  rather  to  die  quickly  by  a 
mortal  wound.  So  were  they  soone  dispatcht,  with  the 
great  lances  that'  ranne  them  through,  nead,  wood  and 
all,  with  such  a  force  as  oftentimes  they  ranne  through 
two  at  once.  Thus  when  they  had  fought  the  whole  day, 
night  drew  on,  and  made  them  retire,  saying  that  they 
would  give  Crassus  that  night's  respite,  to  lament  and 
bcwaile  his  Sonne's  death :  unlesse  that  otherwise  he, 
wisely  looking  about  him,  thought  it  better  for  his  safety 
to  come  and  offer  himself  to  King  Arsaces'  mercy,  than 
to  tarry  to  be  brought  to  him  by  force.  So  the  Par- 
thians camping  hard  by  the  Romans,  were  in  very  good 
hope  to  overthrow  them  the  next  morning." 

In  this  miserable  condition  the  only  hope  of  safety 
lay  in  the  immediate  prosecusion  of  their  retreat  under 
cover  of  the  night;  and  this  measure  was  accompanied 
by  the  melancholy  necessity  of  abandoning  their  wounded 
men  to  the  mercy  of  an  implacable  enemy.  Crassus, 
overcome  with  sorrow,  laid  himself  down  with  his  head 
covered,  and  would  see  no  man.  His  chief  oflBcers, 
therefore,  among  whom  was  Cassius,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Csesar,  held  a  counc^ 
of  war,  and  resolved  upon  immediate  departure  ;  a  step 
which  held  out  the  greater  prospect  of  security,  as  the 
Parthians  never  attacked  by  night,  nor  indeed  took  up 
their  quarters  in  near  neighbourhood  even  to  the  weakest 
enemy,  for  they  used  no  sort  of  fortification  or  defence, 
and  if  attacked  in  the  dark  their  cavalry  was  difficult  to 
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be  equipped  and  ^eir  skill  in  archery  useless.*  Those 
of  the  Romans  who  were  capaUe  of  marehmg,  retreated 
without  further  loss  to  the  town  of  Carrhse ;  but  the 
Farthians  slew  all  tlut  were  left,  to  the  number  of 
4000  and  upwards.  Surena,  lest  the  ingitiyes  should 
outstrip  him  Dy  immediate  flight,  had  reoourse  to  a  fraudu- 
lent negotiation,  which  was  insultingly  broken  off  as  soon 
as  his  end  was  answered,  and  his  troops  collected  before 
the  city.  Escape,  therefore,  was  now  more  difficult 
than  eyer,  and  Crassus'  evil  fortune,  or  want  of  penetra- 
tion, led  him  again  to  place  confidence  in  a  traitor,  who 
informed  the  enemy  <x  the  period  fixed  for  departure, 
and  completed  his  villainy  by  entangling  the  army  in  a 
morass.  Cassius,  mistrusting  this  man,  returned  to 
Carrhae.  His  guides  advised  him  to  remain  there  until 
the  moon  were  out  of  the  sign  of  Scorpio ;  but  he 
answered,  ^'  I  fear  the  sign  of  Sagittarius  (the  archer) 
more,"  and,  departing  immediately,  escaped  to  Assyria 
with  500  horsemen.  Crassus,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  array,  after  long  struggling,  had  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  were  involved,  and  were  within  a 
few  fiirlongs  of  the  hills,  when  they  were  overtaken  and 
attadced  by  the  Farthians. 

*^  Then  compassing  Crassus  in  die  middest  of  them, 
covering  him  round  with  their  targets,  they  spake  nobly, 
that  never  an  arrow  of  the  Farthians  should  touch  the 
body  of  their  general,  before  they  were  slain,  one  after 
another,  and  that  they  had  fought  it  out  to  the  last  man 
in  his  defence.  Hereupon  Surena,  perc^ving  the  Far- 
thians were  not  so  courageous  as  they  were  wont  to  be, 
and  that  if  night  came  upon  lliera,  and  that  the  Romans 

*  So  Xenophoa  says,  in  the  Anabasis,  that  the  Persians 
never  encamped  less  than  60  stadia  (6  or  7  miles)  from 
the  Greeks.  "  The  Persian  army  is  a  bad  thing  by  night 
For  their  horses  are  tethered,  and  shackled  also  for  the 
most  part,  that  they  may  not  run  away  if  they  get  loose : 
and  if  there  be  any  disturbance,  the  Persian  has  to  saddle 
and  bridle  his  horse,  and  mount  him  loaded  with  his  armour; 
which  is  all  difficult  by  night,  especially  in  any  tumult 
For  these  reasons  they  encamped  away  fix)m  the  Grecians." 
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did  once  recoTer  tiie  high  moumlmiiiB,  they  could  never 
poesiUy  be  met  withall  agune :  he  thought  twammgYy 
to  beguile  Crassus  once  more  by  this  device.  He  let 
certain  prisoners  go  of  purpose,  before  whom  he  made 
his  men  give  oat  Siis  speecm,  that  the  King  of  Parthia 
would  have  no  more  mortal  war  with  tiie  Romans ;  but 
far  otherwise ;  he  rather  desbed  their  friendship,  by 
shewing  them  some  notable  favour,  as  to  use  Crassus 
venr  courteously.  And  to  give  colour  to  this  bruit,  he 
called  his  men  from  fight,  and  going  himself  in  person 
towards  Crassus  with  the  chiefest  of  the  nobility  of  his 
hoast,  in  quiet  manner,  his  bow  imbent,  he  held  out  his 
right  hand,  and  called  Crassus  to  talk  with  him  of  peace, 
and  said  unto  him,  '  Though  the  Romans  had  felt  the 
force  and  power  of  their  king,  it  was  against  his  will ; 
howb^t  that  now  he  was  very  willing  and  desirous  to 
make  them  taste  of  his  men^,  and  was  contented  to 
make  peace  with  them,  and  to  let  them  go  where  they 
would.'  All  the  Romans  beades  Crassus,  were  glad 
of  Surena's  words.  But  Crassus,  that  had  been  deceived 
before  by  their  crafty  fetches  and  devices ;  considering 
also  no  cause  apparent  to  make  them  change  thus  sod* 
denly,  would  not  hearken  to  it,  but  first  {consulted  widi 
his  ^niends.  Howbeit  the  [sddiers,  tiiey  cried  out  on 
him  to  go,  and  fell  at  words  with  him,  saying  that  he 
would  fain  set  them  to  fight  with  an  enemy,  with  whom 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  tidk  unarmed.  Crassus  tried 
entreaty  first,  8a3ring  that  if  they  would  bat  persevere 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  might  depart  at  night 
through  the  mountaines  and  straight  passages,  wlnre 
their  enemies  would  not  follow  Uiem:  and  pointing 
them  the  way  with  his  finger,  be  prayed  them  not  to 
be  faint-hearted,  nor  ,to  (^pair  of  their  safety,  seeing 
they  were  so  neare  it.  But  in  the  end,  Crassus  per- 
ceiving diat  they  fell  to  mutiny,  and,  beating  of  tneir 
hamesse,  did  threaten  him  if  he  went  not,  fearing  there 
they  would  do  him  some  villainy,  went  towards  the 
enemy,  and  coming  backe  a  little,  said  only  these  words : 
'  O  Octavius,  and  you,  Petronius,  with  m  you  Roman 
gentlemen  that  have  charge  in  this  army,  you  aU  see 
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now  how  I  against  my  will  am  enforced  to  go  to  the 
place  I  would  not,  and  can  witnesse  with  me  how  I  am 
driven  with  shame  and  force ;  yet  I  pray  you,  if  your 
fortunes  be  to  escape  this  danger,  that  ye  will  report 
wheresoever  you  come,  that  Crassus  was  slaine,  not 
delivered  up  by  his  own  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarous  people,  but  deceived  by  the  fraud  and  subtilty 
of  his  enemies.' 

^^  Octavius  would  not  tarry  behind  on  the  hill,  but 
went  down  with  Crassus:  but  Crassus  sent  away  his 
sergeants  that  followed  him.  The  first  that  came  from 
the  Parthians  unto  Crassus  were  two  mongrell  Grecians, 
who,  dismounting  from  their  horse,  saluted  him,  ^and 
prayed  him  to  send  some  of  his  men  before,  and  Surena 
would  shew  them,  that  both  himself  and  his  train  came 
unarmed  towards  him.  Crassus  thereto  made  him 
answer,  that  if  he  had  made  any  account  of  his  life, 
he  would  not  have  put  himself  into  their  hands.  Not- 
withstanding he  sent  two  brethren  before,  called  the 
Roscii,  to  know  what  number  of  men,  and  to  what 
end  they  met  so  many  together.  These  two  brethren 
came  no  sooner  to  Surena  but  they  were  staid,  and 
himselfe  in  the  mean  time  kept  on  his  way  a  horse- 
backe,  with  the  noblest  men  of  his  army.  Now  when 
Surena  came  neare  to  Crassus,  ,*  *  Why,  how  now,* 
quoth  he,  '  what  meaneth  this  ?  a  consul  and  lieu- 
tenant-generall  of  Rome  on  foot,  and  we  on  horse- 
back 1'  Therewithal  he  straight  commanded  one  of 
his  men  to  bring  him  a  horse.  Crassus  answered  Surena 
again  :  '  In  that  neither  of  them  offended,  each  coming 
to  the  meeting  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country.' 
Surena  repli^,  *  As  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  .was 
already  agreed  upon  between  the  king  Hyrodes  and 
the  Romans :  howbeit  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  river 
and  there  to  set  down  the  articles  in  writing ;  for  you 
Romans,*  said  he,  *  do  not  greatly  remember  the  capitu- 
lations you  have  agreed  upon.'  With  those  words,  he 
gave  him  his  right  hand.  As  Crassus  was  sending  for 
a  horse ;  You  snail  not  need,  saith  Surena,  for,  look, 
the  king  doth  present  you  with  this.    And  straight  one 
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was  brooght  him,  with  a  golden  bridle ;  upon  which  his 
grooms  mounted  CiUBSus  immediately,  and  following 
him  behind,  lashed  his  hone  to  make  him  nm  the 
swifter.  Octavius,  seeing  that,  first  laid  hand  on  the 
bridle,  then  Petronius ;  and  after  them,  all  the  rest  of 
the  Romans  also  gathered  about  Crassus  to  stay  the 
horse,  and  to  take  him  from  them  by  force,  that  pressed 
him  on  of  either  side.  So  they  thrust  one  at  another  at 
the  first  very  angrily,  and  at  the  last  fell  to  blowes. 
Then  Octavius  drew  out  his  sword,  and  slew  one  of  the 
barbarous  noblemen's  horsekeepers ;  and  another  came 
behind  him,  and  slew  Octavius,  and  on  the  other  side 
came  PomaxsBthres,  one  of  the  Parthians,  and  slew 
Crassus.  As  for  them  that  were  there,  some  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  field  fighting  for  Crassus,  and  others 
saved  themselves  by  flying  to  the  hill.  The  Parthians 
followed  them,  and  told  them  that  Crassus  had  paid  the 
paine  he  deserved,  and  for  the  rest,  that  Surena  bad 
them  come  down  with  safety.  Then  some  of  them 
yielded  to  their  enemies;  and  others  dispersed  them- 
selves when  night  came,  and  of  them  very  few  escaped 
with  life.  Others  being  followed  and  pursued  by 
the  natives,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  So  as  it  is 
thought  there  were  slain  in  this  *  overthrow  above 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  ten  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners."* 

Not  many  years  subsequent  to  this  signal  oyerthrow 
the  Roman  eagle  again  swooped  upon  Assyria,  and  was 
again  compelled  to  wing  back  its  disastrous  flight  to  a 
more  congenial  soil  and  climate.  Encouraged  by  the 
Syrian  victories  of  his  lieutenant  Ventidius  (the  only 
Roman  down  to  the  time  of  Trajan  who  ever  celebrated 
a  triumph  over  the  Parthians),  and  desirous' to  efiace 
the  stain  upon  the  empire's  honour  by  extorting  the 

♦  North's  Plutarch ;  Life  of  Crassus.  This  statement  of 
nmnbers,  though  large,  is  not  incredible,  since  the  army  ori- 
ginally consisted  ^of  seven  legions,  besides  4000  horse  and  as 
many  light-armed  infantry ;  and  few  appear  to  have  effected 
their  escape. 
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restoiutiofn  of  die  captured  staDdards  and  prisoaersy 
Antony  led  into  Media  an  armr  oi  100,000  men.  But 
his  eaterprise,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  proved 
barren  aliLe  of  profit  or  renown :  lor  if  he:  could  boast 
that  ^e  enemy,  fear  from  gaining  any  advantage  over  his 
yeteran  troops,  were-iiniforinly  baffled  and  repulsed  du- 
ring a  long  and  dangerous  retreat,  yet  that  retreat  proved 
as  calamitous  as  tiie  advance  had  been  useless ;  and  the 
hardships  of  the  desert  were  scarce  less  &tal  to  him 
than  the  Parthian  arrows  to  Crassus. 

<'  When  they  came  to  go  down  any  steep  hills,  the 
Parthians  would  set  upon  them  with  their  arrowes,  be- 
cause they  oould  go  down  but  fair  and  softly.  But 
then  again,  the  soldiers  of  the  legion,  that  carried  'great 
shields,  returned  back  and  enclosed  the  light-armed  in 
the  middest  amongst  them,  and  did  kneel  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  and  so  set  downe  their  shields  before  th^  ; 
and  they  of  the  second  rank  also  covered  them  c^ 
the  first  rank,  and  the  third  also  covered  the  second; 
and  BO  from  ranke  to  ranke  aU  were  covered.  Inso- 
much that  this  manner  of  covering  and  shading  them- 
selves with  shields  was  devised  after  the  fashi(»i  of  lay- 
ing tiles  upon  houses,  and  to  sight  was  like  the  steps  of 
a  theatre,  and  is  a  most  strong  defence  and  bulwarke 
against  all  arrowes  and  shot  that  ialleth  on  it.  When 
the  Parthians  saw  this  countenance  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  of  the  legion  which  kneeled  on  the  ground  in 
that  sort  upon  one  knee,  suppjosing  that  they  had  beene 
wearied  with  travel,  they  laid  down  their  bowes,  and 
took  their  spears  and  launoes,  and  ^came  to  fight  with 
them  man  ibr  man.  Then  the  Romans  suddenly  rose 
upon  their  feete,  and  with  the  darts  that  they  threw 
m»n  them  they  slew  the  foremost,  and  put  the  rest  to 
iSight,  and  so  did  they  the  next  day  that  followed.  But 
by  means  of  these  dangers  and  letts,  Antonius'  arm^ 
could  win  no  way  in  a  day,  by  reason  whereof  they  suf- 
ferred  great  famine :  for  me^  could  have  but  little  corne, 
and  yet  were  they  daily  dnven  to  fight  for  it;  and  be- 
sides that,  they  had  no  instruments  to  grind  it,  to  make 
bread  of  it.     Tor  the  most  part  of  them  had  beoi  le£5t 
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behind,  because  the  beasts  that  carried  them  were  either 
dead  or  else  employed  to  cany  them  that  were  sore  ami 
womided*  For  the  famine  was  so  extream  great,  that 
the  eighth  part  of  a  bushell  of  wheate  was  sold  for  fifty 
drachmas,*  and  they  sold  barley  bread  by  the  weight  of 
silver.  In  the  end  they  were  compelled  to  live  on  herbes 
and  roots ;  but  they  found  few  of  them  that  men  do 
commonly  eat  of,  and  were  enforced  to  taste  of  them 
that  were  never  eaten  before  :  among  the  which  there 
was  one  that  killed  them,  and  made  them  out  of  their 
wits.  For  he  that  had  once  eaten  of  it,  .his  memory  went 
j&om  him,  and  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  but  only  busied 
himself  in  moving  and  turning  over  every  stone  that  he 
found,  as  though  it  had  been  a  matter  of  great  weight. 
All  the  campe  over,  men  were  busily  stootnng  to  the 
ground,  digging  and  carrying  off  stones  from  one  place 
to  another ;  but  at  the  last,  they  cast  up  a  great  deial  of 
bil«,  and  suddenly  died,  because  they  lacked  wine,  which 
was  the  only  sovereigne  remedy  to  cure  that  disease.^'f 

Such  were  their  sv^erine  till  they  crossed  the  Araxes 
and  gained  the  rich  and  friendly  country  of  Armenia. 
The  retreat  from  Phraata,  or  rhraaspa,  the  extreme 
point  of  advance,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  had 
occupied  twenty-seven  days,  and  been  signalized  by 
eighteen  battles.  On  mustering  the  army  it  was  found 
that  twenty  thousand  infantrv  and  four  thousand  horse, 
nearl^r  a  quarter  of  the  whole  force,  had  perished  by 
the  joint  effects  of  sickness  and  the  sword. 

After  a  long  series  of  wars  waged  with  various  success 
during  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  plains  of 
Assyria  agun  beheld  the  destruction  of  a  Roman  army 
under  drcumstances  of  still  greats  interest.  The  emperor 
Julian,  redoubted  for  his  brilliant  victories  in  Gaul  and 
Grermany,  advanced  with  a  veteran  army  of  sixty-five 
thousand  soldiers,  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 

*  Nominally  about  1/.  13^.;  but  calculations  of  this  sort 
convey  little  instmctioii,  unless  the  relative  value  of  the  pr&- 
cious  metals,  then  and  now^  were  known. 

t  North's  Plutarch;  Life  of  Antony. 
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empire,  and  retaliate  upon  the  Persian  monarch  (for  a 
Persian  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne  of  Darius, 
long  held  by  a  Grecian,  and  then  by  a  Parthian  con- 
queror) for  the  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  reign 
of  his  predecessor  Constantius.  He  directed  his  march 
towards  Ctesiphon,*  where  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
adyanced  into  the  central  provinces,  in  hope,  like  Alex- 
ander at  Arbela,  to  rest  the  issue  of  the  war  on  the  event 
of  a  single  battle.  Up  to  this  point  success  attended  his 
arms ;  but  now  the  evils  which  had  destroyed  his  pre- 
decessors began  to  work  their  fatal  effect  on  him ;  where- 
ever  he  turned  the  country  was  laid  waste,  the  treachery 
of  his  guides  caused  him  to  spend  several  days  in  fruitless 
wandering,  which  diminished  the  already  scanty  stores 
of  the  army,  and  at  length,  without  a  blow  being  struck, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  the  signal  for  re- 
treat. 

"  The  very  morning,  however,  upon  which  the  army 
began  to  retrace  its  steps,  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  in  the 
distant  horizon.  Many  thought  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  troops  of  wild  asses  which  abound  in  those  regions ; 
others  more  justly  augured  from  it  an  enemy's  approach. 
Being  thus  uncertain  and  fearful  lest  by  advancing  they 
should  fall  into  some  snare,  the  emperor  put  an  early 
stop  to  their  march,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  watchful- 
ness and  continual  alarm.  At  sunrise,  the  glitter  of 
distant  armour  announced  the  presence  of  the  royal 
forces,'and  the  day  was  spent  in  a  succession  of  desultory 
and  unsuccessful  attacks.     In  the  evening  the  Romans 

*  A  city  founded  by  the  Parthians  as  the  capital  of  their 
empire,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite  to 
Seleucia,  which  was  built  shortlv  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the  capital  of  the  East 
The  history  of  Julian's  campaign  is  Ml  of  mterest,  and  wDl 
repay  the  perusal.  It  has,  however,  no  particular  connex- 
ion with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  which  has  already 
reached  length  sufficient  to  preclude  the  introduction  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  we  therefore  are  compelled  to  take  up 
the  narrative  of  Julian's  proceedings  only  at  the  point  where 
his  misfortunes  commenced. 
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arrived  at  a  small  town  abounding  in  provisions,  where 
they  spent  two  days.  Resuming  their  march,  upon  the 
first  aay  they  were  exposed  only  to  the  same  inter- 
ruptions as  before,  but  upon  the  third  day,  when  the 
army  had  reached  the  district  called  Maran^,  about 
dawn  there  appeared  a  vast  multitude  of  Persians,  with 
Merenes,  general  of  the  cavalry,  two  sons  of  the  king, 
and  many  of  the  chief  nobility. 

";A11  the  troop  were  armed  in  iron,  every  limb  being 
protected  by  thick  plates,  the  rigid  joinings  of  which 
were  adapted  to  the  joints  of  the  body;  and  a  mask, 
fashioned  to  resemble  the  face,  was  so  carefully  fitted 
upon  their  heads,  that,  their  whole  bodies  being  plated 
with  metal,  the  darts  which  struck  them  could  pierce 
nowhere,  except  'at  the  eyes  or  nostrils,  before  which 
there  were  narrow  apertures  for  sight  and  breathing. 
Those  who  were  armed  with  lances  remained  immoveable, 
as  if  fixea  with  brazen  chains :  while  near  them  the 
archers  (from  its  very  cradle  the  nation  has  grown 
powerful  by  its  great  reliance  on  that  art)  stretched  their 
sapple  bows,  with  disparted  arms,  till  the  string  touched 
their  right  breasts,  while  their  left  hands  were  in  contact 
with  the  arrow  head;  and  the  shafts,  thus  skilfully 
driven,  flew  shrilly  whistling,  charged  with  deadly  wounds. 
After  them  the  affiaghted  mind  could  hardly  bear  the 
fearful  aspect  and  savage  yawns  of  the  glittering  ele- 
phants ;  by  whose  roar  and  smell,  and  unusual  appearance, 
the  horses  were  yet  more  terrified.  Those  who  guided 
them  wore  hafted  knives  tied  to  their  right  hands,  remem- 
bering the  injury  received  from  these  animals  at  Nisibis  ;♦ 
that  if  the  frantic  animal  became  unmanageable  by  his 
driver,  to  prevent  his  carrying  destruction  into  the  ranks 
of  his  own  army,  as  then  happened,  they  might  pierce 
the  spine,  where  the  skull  is  connected  with  the  neck. 
For  it  was  long  ago  discovered  by  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  l£at  such  was  the  speediest  way  of  killing 

*  At  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  in  the  invasion  of  Mesopotamia 
above  mentioned,  the  elephants  being  brought  ttp  to  the 
attack  of  a  breach,  became  unmanageable  from  pain  and  ter- 
ror, and  did  much  damage  to  the  assaulting  force. 
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the«e  beasts.  All  this  being  observed,  not  without  much 
dready  the  emperor  {»ooeeded  with  all  confidence  to 
draw  up  the  m&ntrj  for  battle  in  a  half-4no(m  with 
corving  flanks  ;"*  and  lest  the  advance  of  the  udiers 
should  scatter  our  close  array,  he  broke  the  efficacy  of 
their  arrow-flight  by  a  ra{»d  onset;  and  the  word  to 
engage  being  as  usual  given,  the  dense  infantry  of  Rome 
dashed  in  the  firm  front  of  the  enemy  by  a  most  si»rited 
charge.  The  conflict  growing  hot,  the  clang  of  snields, 
and  the  melancholy  crash  of  men  and  armour,  leaving 
BOW  no  room  for  inactivity,  covered  the  ground  with 
gore  and  corpses ;  but  the  daughter  of  the  Persiatis  was 
the  greatest,  who  being  often  slack  and  faint  in  close 
conflict,  fought  at  heavy  disadvantage  when  foot  was 
apposed  to  foot;  though  they  use  to  battle  bravely  at 
a  distance,  and  if  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  give 
way,  deter  the  enemy  from  pursuit  by  a  shower  of  arrows 
shot  behind  them.  The  Farthians  then  being  routed  by 
their  overpowering  strength,  our  soldiery,  long  since 
relaxed  by  a  blazing  sun,  at  the  signal  of  recall  went 
back  to  their  tents,  inspirited  to  higher  daring  for  the 
future.  In  this  battle  the  Persian  loss  appefu^,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  the  greater ;  our  own  was  very  light." 
Milton  has  a  gorgeous  descriptioa  of  the  Parthian  power 
and  method  of  making  war,  in  which  his  immense  learn- 
ing is  [H^fiBely  introduced  to  illustrate  this  subject 

"The  Parthian  king 
In  Ctesiphonf  hath  gathered  all  his  host 
Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 
He  marches  now  in  haste:  see  though  from  fit 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth ;  steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arm 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit; 
All  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  excel ; 


*  Lunari  acie,  unuatisque  lateribus  occnrsuros  hosti 
manipolos  instruebat. 

t  Ctesiphon— see  note,  p.  214.  So^iana,  the  northern 
province  of  the  Parthian  empire,  adjoinmg  Scythia. 
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See  how  in  irarlike  mwler  they  appear, 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half-jaoons  and  wings. 
*'He  looked,  and  saw  what  nnjnben  nnmberleH 
The  city  gates  ont-poored,  light^umed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong. 
Prancing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  boon'* 
From  Arachosia,*  from  Candaor  east, 
And  Margiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  diffis 
Of  Caacasns,  and  dark  Iberian  dales, 
From  Atropatia,  and  the  naghboaring  plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  soatfa 
Of  Snsiana,  to  Balsam's  hay«n. 
He  saw  them  in  their  fbrms  of  battle  ranged. 
How  quick  they  wheeled,  and  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight ; 
The  fields,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown : 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Cuirassiers  ail  in  steel  for  standing  fight, 
Chariots  or  elephants  indorsed  wifii  towers 
Of  archers,  nor  <rf  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  armed 
To  hiy  hills  pUin,  &11  woods,  or  yalieys  fill 
Or  wnsere  plain  was  raise  hill,  or  overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke ; 
Mules  after  these,  camels,  and  dromedaries* 
And^waggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.  ^ 


*  Arachosia,  now  Arakhaj,  one  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Persia,  separated  by  Candahar  (Candaor)  fhmi  we  Indus. 
Margiana,  a  province  of  Parthia,  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  rather 
between  that  river  and  the  Ca^au  Sea.  Iberia  lies  between 
the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  south  of  Caucasus.  Atropatia 
is  south  of  Iberia,  separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Araxes. 
Adiabene  is  the  western  part  of  Babylonia.  The  poet  pro- 
ceeds southward  through  Media  to  Susiana,  the  province  of 
Susa,  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  to 
Balsora,  a  celebrated  city  and  emporium  of  the  East ;  having 
completed  the  circnit  cif  the  Parduan  empire,  except  the 
deserts  forming  its  southern  boundary,  between  the  Pexnan 
Gulf  and  Anu^osia,  where  he  began. 
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Sach  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 

Berieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 

The  eity  of  Gallaphrone,  from  thence  to  win 

The  fiedrest  of  her  sex,  Angelica 

His  daughter,  sought  by  manyjprowest  knights 

Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry."* 

"After  the  battle,"  Ammianus  continues,  "three 
days  being  passed  in  repose,  that  each  mignt  cure  his 
own  or  his  neighbour's  wounds,  intolerable  want  of  vic- 
tuals began  to  afHict  us ;  and  the  burning  both  of  com 
and  green  crops  having  reduced  men  and  horses  to  the 
extremity  of  distress,  a  large  part  of  the  provisions 
brought  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  for  their  own 
use  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  soldiery.  And  the 
emperor,  who,  in  place  of  delicacies  prepared  with  regal 
luxury,  satisfied  his  hunger  under  a  small  tent,  witJi  a 
scanty  portion  of  meal  and  water,  which  even  the 
labourins:  common  soldier  would  have  disdained ;  care- 
less of  his  own  safety,  performed  whatever  services 
were  required  in  the  tents  of  his  poor  comrades.  Then 
having  withdrawn  awhile  to  an  anxious  and  uncertain 
repose,  devoted  not  to  sleep,  but  to  some  literary  work, 
written  in  the  camp,  and  under  the  tent-skins,  in  emu- 
lation of  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  dead  of  night,  while 
deeply  meditating  upon  some  philosopher,  he  beheld,  as 
he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  tiiat  vision  of  the  genius 
of  the  empire  which  he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  when  about  to 
reach  the  dignity  of  Augustus,!  pass  sorrowfully  from 
the  tent  in  mourning  habit,  his  head  and  horn  of  abund- 
ance covered  with  a  veil.    For  a  moment  he  was  fixed 

*  Paradise  Reguned,  iii.  300 — 344. 

t  The  night  before  Julian  consented  to  accept  the  impe- 
rial purple  at  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  army,  he  saw  in  a 
vision  (so  at  least  he  told  his  friends)  one  with  the  attributes 
of  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  empire.  The  phantom  com- 
plained that  hitherto  his  desire  to  serve  the  sleeper  had  been 
fhistrated,  and  warned  him  to  accept  the  proffered  dignity 
as  he  valued  the  continuanoe  of  his  care  and  protection. 
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in  amazement ;  yet,  superior  to  all  fear,  he  commended 
fbtority  to  the  gods.  As  he  rose  from  his  lowly  couch, 
to  supplicate  the  powers  of  heaven  with  the  rites  de- 
precatory  of  misfortune,  a  blazing  torch  appeared  to 
flash  across  the  sky,  and  vanished,  leaving  him  filled 
with  horror  lest  it  were  the  star  of  Mars  which  thus 
openly  menaced  him.'"" 

Before  daybreak  he  consulted  the  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayers, who  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  this  profitable 
art,  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  portent.  They 
replied  that  on  no  account  should  anything  be  com- 
menced, in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  theur  science,  which 
forbade  the  giving  battle,  or  undertaking  military  ope- 
rations, subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  such  a  meteor : 
but  the  emperor  neglected  their  predictions,  and  gave 
order  to  march.  Taught  by  experience  not  rashly  to 
close  with  the  firm  ranks  of  the  legions,  the  Persians 
hovered  all  around,  and  while  Julian,  unarmed  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  advanced  to  reconnoitre  in  front,  he  was 
alarmed  by  tidings  of  an  attack  upon  the  rear.  Forget- 
iul  or  careless  of  his  want  of  armour,  he  hurried  to  the 
spot,  which  was  scarcely  reached  when  a  fresh  alarm 
came  ttat  the  van,  which  he  had  quitted,  was  similarly 
menaced,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  iron-clothed  Par- 
thian cavalnr,  supported  by  elephants,  dashed  in  upon 
the  flank.  The  light-armed  troops,  encouraged  by  their 
sovereign's  presence,  rushed  forwards,  and  put  to  flight 
these  formidable  assailants ;  and  while  Julian,  forgetting 
the  prudence  of  a  general  in  his  ardour,  cheered  them 
on,  a  dart  grazed  his  uplifted  arm,  and  penetrated  deep 
into  his  unprotected  side.  He  tried  to  draw  it  out,  but 
the  sharp  edges  cut  the  tendons  of  his  fingers ;  and  fall- 
ing in  a  swoon  from  his  horse,  he  was  ^me  back  by 
his  attendants  to  the  camp.  The  prince  being  withdrawn, 
it  is  scarce  credible  with  what  ardour  the  soldiery,  heated 
by  rage  and  anger,  flew  to  their  revenge,  and  though 
the  dust  blinded  them,  and  the  heat  relaxed  their  sinews, 
yet,  as  if  released  from  discipline  by  the  fall  of  their 

*  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  lib.  xxt.  2. 
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leader,  they  rushed  prodigal  of  life  upon  die  eaemiea' 
steel.  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  shot  still  more 
eagerij,  till  they  were  almost  hidden  by  the  constant 
arrow  ^ght ;  while  the  bulk  and  nodding  plinnes  of  the 
elephants  stationed  in  their  firont  struck  terror  into  horse 
and  man.  Night  put  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  indecisive 
contest,  in  which  fifty  of  the  chief  Persian  nobility  fell, 
indttding  the  two  generals,  Merenes  and  Nohodares. 

This  soecess,  however,  was  dearly  purdiased  by  the 
death  of  Julian,  which  occurred  soon  after  he  reached 
the  camp.  He  made  a  short  address  to  those  (Mcevtt 
who  furnmnded  his  bed,  ezpreanng  his  willingness  to 
die,  and  a  hope  that  the  empire  would  devolve  on  a 
worthy  successor,  declining  to  interfere,  or  in  any  way 
direct  their  dioioe';  and  breathed  bis  last  while  arguing 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Among  the  tumult  and. 
intrigues  consequent  upon  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
Jovian,  a  household  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  was 
diosen,  rather  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  disputes  of 
others  of  higher  pretensions,  than  for  his  personal  merits, 
which  rose  not  above  medioori^.  The  news  of  Julian's 
death  was  carried  to  Sapor  the  Persian  king  by  deserters, 
and  he,  inspirited  by  the  death  of  his  most  formidable 
enemy,  pursued  the  retreating  army  with  increased 
vigour.  On  one  occasion  the  heavy^armed  horse  and 
elephants  broke  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  legions  whidi 
had  been  trained  to  war  in  the  able  schod  of  Diocletian ; 
on  another  the  Persian  cavidry  broke  into  the  cunp,  and 
penetrated  almost  to  the  emperor*s  tent.  At  length, 
after  five  days  of  constant  harass  and  alarm,  they  reached 
the  town  of  Dura  on  the  Tigris.  Four  days  were  hare 
consumed  in  repelling  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, until  the  army,  impatient  of  diis  daily  imnoyanoe, 
hopeless  of  bringing  tbe  enemy  to  battle,  and  stimulated 
bv  a  notion  that  the  Roman  frontier  was  at  no  great 
distance,  impatiently  demanded  permission  to  recross  the 
Tigris.  The  emperor  and  his  officers  in  vain  pointed 
out  to  them  the  river  swollen  by  the  summer  floods,  and 
entreated  them  not  to  trust  it  dangerous  whirlpools :  they 
represented  that  most  of  the  troops  were  unaUe  to  swim, 
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and  showed  the  enemy,  who  lined  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  overflowed  river.  But  when  these  arguments  proved 
vain,  and  dissatisfaction  seemed  ready  to  end  in  mutiny, 
a  reluctant  order  was  given  that  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
trained  to  the  passage  of  rapid  rivers  from  their  youth, 
should  first  risK  the  attempt;  in  expectation  that  the 
others'  obstinacy  would  be  overcome  oy  the  spectacle  of 
their  fate,  or  else  that  their  success  would  embolden  and 
encourage  the  less  able.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
iall  of  night  concealed  their  purpose,  they  passed  the 
river,  swimming  or  supported  by  skins,  occupied  the 
opposite  bank,  and  made  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  who 
had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  fancied  security  of  their 
position.  Their  comrades,  informed  of  their  success  by 
signal,  were  only  restrained  from  emulating  their  courage 
and  success  by  the  engineers  undertaking  to  construct  a 
bridge  upon  inflated  hides.  But  these  attempts  were 
bafl3ed  by  the  strength  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  days,  all  sorts  of  food  being  consumed,  the  soldiery, 
reduced  to  want  and  desperation,  were  loud  in  complaint 
of  the  ignoble  death  for  which  they  were  reserved. 

This  would  have  been  the  time  for  a  vigorous  and 
decisive  blow ;  but  the  Persian  king  was  staggered  in 
his  confidence  by  the  Romans'  obstinate  and  successful 
resistance.  The  destruction  among  his  troops  had  been 
severe ;  the  loss  of  elephants  unequalled  in  any  former 
war :  while  his  foes  were  seasoned  and  encouraged  by  a 
continuance  of  successful  resistance,  and,  instead  of  bemg 
intimidated  by  the  death  of  their  noble  general,  seemed 
rather  to  consult  revenge  than  safety,  careless  whether 
they  were  extricated  from  their  difficulty  by  a  brilliant 
victory  or  a  memorable  death.  These  considerations, 
and  the  yet  unbroken  power  of  the  empire,  induced  him 
to  send  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace.  But  the  con- 
ditions proposed  were  hard  and  humiliating,  and  four 
days  were  spent  amid  the  agonies  of  famine  in  fruitlessly 
discussing  what  was  best  to  be  done,  which  if  diligently 
employed  would  have  brought  the  army  into  the  fruitful 
district  of  Corduene,  distant  but  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  scene  of  their  sufferings.    Five  provinces 
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situated  east  of  the  Tigris  yfere  to  be  given  up,  together 
with  three  important  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia,  Castra 
Maurorum,  SiogaFa,  and  NisiUs,  the  latter  uneaptured 
since  the  Mithridatie  wars,  and  regarded  as  the  especial 
key  of  the  East.  The  strong  expression  of  Ammianus 
is,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  hare  fought  ten 
battles,  than  to  have  surrendered  one  of  these  things* 
But  a  crowd  of  flatterers  surrounded  the  timid  prince  ; 
they  urged  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  return,  lest  other 
pretenders  to  the  empire  should  start  up,  and  his  weak 
and  easy  temper  was  readily  persuaded  to  acquiesce. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  these  negotiations,  in  which, 
in  return  for  such  important  concessions,  even  the  safe 
passage  of  the  Tigris  was  not  provided  fur,  {»^ved  fatal 
to  numbers,  who,  impatient  of  the  sufferings  which  they 
endured,  plunged  secretly  into  the  stream,  and  were 
swallowed  up  by  its  eddies,  or,  if  they  reached  the  shore, 
were  slain  or  sold  into  a  distant  captivity  by  the  Saracens 
and  Persians.  And  when  at  last  the  trumpet  gave  the 
signal  of  passage,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  every  one 
hurried  to  escape  the  danger  which  the^  still  feared  upon 
the  eastern  bank.  Wicker  vessels  hastily  constructed,  to 
which  their  beasts  of  burthen  were  attached,  or  the  hides 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  were  the  precarious  means  of  trans- 
port to  which  most  were  reduced :  the  emperor  and  his 
suite  crossed  in  a  few  small  boats  which  had  laboriously 
accompanied  the  march,  and  continued  to  ply  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  long  as  any  remained  upon  the  farther 
shore.  News  came  meanwhile  that  the  Persians  were 
constructing  a  bridge,  with  intent  of  falling  suddenly  and 
secretly  upon  the  exhausted  enemy ;  but  either  the  in- 
telligence was  false,  or  tlie  betrayal  of  their  intention 
caused  the  Persians  to  desist  from  the  meditated  treachery, 
and  Jovian,  released  from  this  apprehension,  arrived  by 
long  and  fatiguing  marches  at  the  town  of  Hatra,  of 
ancient  fame  in  the  wars  of  Trajan  and  Severus.  From 
hence,  for  seventy  miles,  an  arid  plain  extended,  offering 
only  salt,  fetid  water,  and  the  bitter,  nauseous  herbs  of 
the  desert :  and  such  provision  as  opportunity  afforded 
was  made  for  the  further  march  by  filling  the  water 
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Teflsels,  and  slaughtering  camels  and  other  beasts  of  bur- 
then. But  a  six  days'  march,  through  a  country  where 
not  even  grass  was  to  be  found,  reduced  them  to  extre- 
mity ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  joy  that  they  hailed  a 
convoy  of  provisions^  doubly  welcome  as  providing  for 
the  relief  oi  present  distress,  and  assuring  the  fideUty  of 
Proco{Husand  Sebastian,  the  powerful  officers  whom  Julian 
had  sent  to  co-operate  with  him  in  Armenia.  Passing 
ThOsaphata  the  army  at  length  reached  Nisilus,  and 
found  an  end  of  its  distresses  under  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  the  emperor  was  unwilling,  perhaps  ashamed,  to 
enter. 

In  all  these  cases  the  thirst  of  conquest  worked  its  own 
punishment  by  subjecting  its  votaries  to  the  guidance  of 
will  instead  of  reason,  and  like  all  other  passions,  when 
indulged,  misleading  them  both  as  to  the  character  and 
the  probable  consequence  of  their  actions.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Darius  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  prompted  by 
policy  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  prudence  and  sound 
judgment  in  his  unavailing  pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  in 
his  protracted  stay,  in  the  treacherous  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  his  army,  or  in  his  hurried  retreat ;  while  his  resolu- 
tion (if  Heroctotus  be  credited)  of  destroying  the  bridge, 
and  thus,  in  case  of  reverses,  cutting  off  all  hope  of  es- 
cape, could  only  have  been  suggested  by  a  frantic  pre- 
sumption in  his  own  power  and  fortune.  In  the  other 
cases  an  eager  desire  and  hope  of  terminating  the  war  by 
one  decisive  blow,  and  a  well-grounded  confidence  that 
in  fair  field  no  troops  would  stand  the  shock  of  the  Roman 
legions,  stifled  the  voice  of  common  sense,  of  wisdom  and 
of  experience,  which  concurred  in  teaching  that  the 
desired  opportunity  was  attainable  only  by  the  enemy's 
misconduct,  and  that  the  failure  of  success  necessarily 
involved  severe  misfortune.  We  may  draw  from  hence 
a  lesson  touching  the  pernicious  influence  of  power  and 
prosperity  upon  the  mind.  The  warning  of  Amasis  to 
Polycrates*  contains  valuable  instruction,  though  we  re- 

*  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  ''was  remarkable  for  the 
favourable  issue  of  all  his  undertakings.    Amasis,  king  of 
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ject  the  superstitious  and  unworthy  notion  of  the  Deity 
upon  whicn  it  is  founded,  and  the  equally  superstitious 
remedy  proposed.  It  is  true  that  a  life  of  unbroken 
prosperity  is  frequently  terminated  by  some  memorable 
reverse,  but  the  effect  of  such  prosperity  upon  ourselves 
is  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  others 
which  may  befall  us :  and  this  chapter  may  be  considered 
as  a  supplement  to  the  one  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  effects  of  absolute  power  upon  the  morals  and  intel- 
lect ;  for  the  judicial  olindness  produced  bv  an  inferior 
degree  of  grandeur  and  good  fortune  resembles  that  spe- 
cies of  insanity  which  we  have  noticed,  and  differs  from 
it  rather  in  degree  than  in  nature.  History  abounds  in 
examples  of  such  infatuation  ;  the  most  striking  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  them,  it  has  been  reserved 
for  our  own  age  to  witness. 

If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  a  powerful  mind 

Egypt,  wrote  thus  to  him :  "  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  the 
good  fortune  of  a  friend  and  connexion  ,•  but  your  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  pleases  not  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
Deity  is  envious :  and  I  would  have  those  for  whom  I  am 
interested  meet  both  with  success  and  failure,  and  think  a 
chequered  life  better  than  unclouded  fortune.  For  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  man  who,  being  prosperous  in  all  things, 
has  not  at  last  perished  miserably,  root  and  branch.  Be  per- 
suaded, then,  and  take  this  precaution  against  your  good 
fortune;  select  whatever  you  have  most  valuable,  and  would 
most  regret  to  lose,  and  so  bestow  this  that  it  shall  never 
come  to  man  asain ;  and  if,  in  future,  good  and  evil  fortune 
are  not  blended,  remedy  it  in  the  manner  which  I  now  pro- 
pose." Polycrates  took  the  advice  and  cast  into  the  sea  an 
engraved  gem  of  extraordinary  value ;  and  within  a  few  days 
a  fish  was  presented  to  him  witiiin  which  the  gem  was  found. 
Amasis,  hearing  of  it,  renounced  all  friendship  and  connexion 
with  him,  as  a  man  predestined  to  an  evil  fate.  The  event 
must  have  strongly  confirmed  the  notion  from  which  the 
advice  proceeded ;  lor  Polycrates  having  ffiven  ofience  to  the 
satrap  of  Sardis,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  being  considered  too 
powerful  and  dangerous  a  neighbour  to  remain  on  the  Ionian 
coast,  was  entrapped  into  that  nobleman's  power,  and  cruci- 
fied by  him.— Herod,  iii.  40. 
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delivered  over  for  its  ruin  to  a  strong  delusion,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia.  An  unpa- 
ralleled series  of  victories  appears  to  have  confirmed 
the  turn  of  his  mind  to  fatalism,  and  to  have  inspired  a 
belief  that  no  difficulties  were  insuperable  by  his  genius 
and  fortune.  It  is  in  such  a  belief,  and  in  his  natural 
resoluteness  of  purpose,  aggravated  'into  inflexibility  by 
the  habit  of  dictating  to  all  who  came  within  his  widely 
extended  sphere,  that  we  must  look  for  the  expla- 
nation of  conduct  into  which  no  man  would  have  been 
betrayed  while  in  the  full  and  sane  possession  of  his 
judgment,  however  just  and  unbounded  his  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  troops.  That  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  he  was  about  to  meet  (it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  escaped  his  penetration) 
is  evident  from  his  own  declarations.  ^*  For  masses  like 
those  we  are  about  to  move,  if  precautions  be  not  taken, 
the  grain  of  no  country  can  suffice.  The  result  of  my 
movements  will  be  to  assemble  four  hundred  thousand 
men  on  a  single  point.  There  will  be  nothing  to  expect 
from  the  country,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  every- 
thing within  ourselves."*  Immense  preparations  were 
accordingly  made,  but  made  in  vain,  for  a  very  small 
portion  of  them  ever  reached  the  borders  of  Russia,  and 
those  too  late  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  armv.  It  is 
here  that  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  which  we 
have  spoken  first  appear.  Too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
supplies  which  he  had  declared  indispensable,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  endeavouring  to  gain  his 
object  by  one  decisive  stroke.  Napoleon  plunged 
headlong  into  a  savage  country,  without  a  commissariat, 
and  with  a  most  insufficient  hospital  department,  and 
suffered  grievous  loss  before  an  enemy  was  even  seen. 
Without  anything  approaching  to  a  general  action,  the 
effective  force  under  his  immediate  command  was  reduced 
in  six  weeks,  between  the  passage  of  the  Niemen  and 
his  departure  from  Witepsk,  from  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 

*  Scott,  vol.  Tii.  p.  215. 
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thousand  ;  and  was  besides  in  so  shattered  and  unsoldier- 
like  a  condition,  that  a  fortnight  later,  at  Smdensk,  Na- 
poleon himself  declared  halt  or  retreat  to  be  impractica- 
ble.  '^This  army  cannot  stop:  with  its  composition, 
and  in  its  disorganized  state,  movement  akme  supports 
it.  We  may  advance  at  its  head,  but  not  stop  or  retreat. 
It  is  an  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence  ;  of  operation,  not 
of  position."*  The  desperate  enterprise  was  therefore 
pursued,  and  the  nominal  victory  of  Borodino,  which 
cost  in  killed  and  wounded  thirty  thousand  men,  gave 
Moscow  into  his  hands — the  specious  prize  which  he 
hazarded  so  much  to  gain.  But  the  advantages  hoped 
&om  its  possession  vanished  when  in  his  grasp,  and  this 
seeming  success  proved  but  a  snare  to  disguise  his  failure, 
and  ensure  destruction  by  delaying  retreat. 

We  probably  shall  never  be  satisfied  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  If  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  Russian  people,  it  deserves  to  be  classed,  with 
the  abandonment  of  Athens,  among  the  noblest  acts  of 
patriotism  recorded ;  but  with  this  diiference,  that  the 
Athenians  trusted  their  property  to  the  victor's  mercy, 
the  Russians  inflicted  on  themselves  the  utmost  losses  of 
war,  rather  than  allow  an  invader  to  profit  by  the  shelter 
of  their  homes.  That  a  rugged  bat  deep  love  of  their 
country  did  animate  even  those  among  them  who  had 
least  to  love,  is  certain.  Palaces  and  hamlets  were  alike 
committed  to  the  flames ;  the  serf  and  the  prince  were 
equally  indignant  at  their  national  injuries.  ^*  It  is  an 
admitted  fact,  that  when  the  French,  in  order  to  induce 
their  refractory  prisoners  to  labour  in  their  service, 
branded  some  of  them  in  the  hand  with  the  letter  N.  as 
a  sign  that  they  were  the  serfs  of  Napoleon,  one  peasant 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  struck  it  off 
with  the  axe  which  he  held  in  the  other,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  the  supposed  thraldom."t 

Napoleon  depenaed  on  liie  possession  of  Moscow  as  a 
sure  means  of  dictating  peace  to  Russia  on  his  own  terms. 
As  formerly  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  expected  to  give 

*  Segur,  liv.  vi.  chap.  6.  f  Scott,  p.  301. 
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laws  in  the  Kremlin  to  a  conquered  nation ;  and  his  dis- 
appointment in  finding  this  vantage-ground  crumble 
under  his  feet  was  extreme.  It  was  lost,  however,  irre- 
coverably lost,  for  the  Russians  had  no  longer  anything 
to  hope  or  fear  for  their  capital,  and  Moscow,  ruined  and 
deserted,  was  no  place  for  the  invader  to  pass  a  five> 
months'  winter  in.  Policy  therefore  promptea  an  imme- 
diate retreat,  sufficient  time  being  allowed  to  refresh  and 
re-organize  tie  army  ;  but  Napoleon  still  clung  with  ob- 
siinacy  to  his  original  plan  of  aictating  a  peace  to  Alex- 
ander from  his  capital,  and  sacrificed  a  fortnight  of  pre- 
cious time  to  this  deceitful  hope.  It  was  frustrated ;  the 
Russian  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of 
peace,  and  the  French,  who  on  the  12th  of  September 
had  hailed  Moscow  as  the  goal  of  their  labours,  quitted 
it  on  the  19th  of  October,  to  retrace  their  steps  over  a 
ravaged  country  through  a  numerous  and  exasperated 
enemy. 

We  must  touch  very  lightly  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat,  confining  ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
leading  facts,  and  of  the  results  of  the  whole.  Famine, 
cold,  and  the  sword  combined  to  punish  an  unjust  ag- 
gression. When  the  French  left  Moscow  they  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms, 
with  an  immense  train  of  baggage  and  camp  followers : 
in  twenty-six  days,  from  Octoter  19th  to  November 
13th,  when  the  Emperor  quitted  Smolensk,  their  orga- 
nized force  was  reduced  to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and 
they  had  lost  three  hundred  cannon.  Napoleon's  par- 
tisans have  tried  to  shelter  him  from  blame,  bv  alleging 
the  premature  rigour  of  winter  as  the  cause  of  tiis  whole- 
sale destruction.  No  doubt  cold  was  the  main  agent  in 
it,  but  the  nature  of  a  Russian  winter  was  well  known, 
and  should  have  been  considered  in  the  scheme  of  the 
campaign ;  and  so  far  was  it  from  being  premature,  that 
the  frost  did  not  begin  till  November  7th,  only  three 
days  before  the  French  van  and  the  Emperor  arrived  at 
Smolensk.  Other  causes  aided  to  produce  this  result. 
Napoleon  intended  to  return  to  the  above-named  town 
by  the  unwasted  route  of  Kalouga  and  Medjm,  but  the 
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Russian  army  barred  his  way,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,*  turned  him  back  on  the  ravaged  country 
through  which  he  had  already  passed.  Here  neither 
food,  shelter,  nor  clothing  could  oe  procured,  and  thou- 
sands fell  victims  rather  to  the  want  of  all  appliances  to 
bear  it,  than  to  the  intolerable  severity  ot  the  winter 
itself.  Numbers  fell  in  battle,  or  were  intercepted  and 
slain,  or  made  prisoners  by  the  ever  active  hostility  of 
the  Cossacks  who  hovered  round  their  march :  still  the 
loss  sustained  in  warfare  was  small  in  comparison  to  that 
which  resulted  from  the  combined  operation  of  hunger 
and  cold.  The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy,  and  its 
effects,  moral  and  physical,  are  powerfully,  though  rather 
theatrically,  described  by  the  Comte  de  Segur,  himself 
a  sharer  in  the  miseries  which  he  describes. 

"  On  the  6th  of  November  the  skv  declared  itself. 
Its  azure  disappeared.  The  army  marched  enveloped  in 
cold  vapours,  which  soon  thickened  into  a  vast  cloud, 
and  descended  in  large  flakes  of  snow  upon  us.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sky  were  coming  down,  and  uniting  with 
this  hostile  land  and  people  to  complete  our  ruin.  All 
things  are  indistinguishable ;  while  the  soldier  struggles 
to  force  his  way  through  the  drifting  whirlwind,  the 
driven  snow  fills  up  all  hollows,  and  its  surface  conceals 
unknown  depths  which  yawn  under  our  feet.  The  men 
are  swallowed  by  them,  and  the  weakest,  resigning  them- 
selves to  fate,  there  find  a  grave.  Those  who  follow 
turn  aside,  but  the  storm  dashes  in  their  faces  the  snow 
from  heaven  and  the  drift  from  the  earth,  and  seems  to 
oppose  itself  rancorously  to  their  march.  The  Russian 
winter  under  this  new  form  attacks  them  from  all  sides ; 
it  pierces  their  thin  dress  and  torn  shoes.  Their  wet 
clothes  freeze  on  them,  a  sharp  and  strong  wind  impedes 
their  breath,  which  at  the  instant  of  expiration  forms 
round  the  mouth  icicles  depending  from  the  beard.  The 

*  It  is  curious  that  Kutnsoff  and  Napoleon  were  actually 
retreating  from  Malo-Yarowslavitch,  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
at  the  same  moment ;  the  one  fearing  anotiier  attack,  the 
other  despairing  of  success  in  forcing  the  position. 
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wretches,  shivering,  still  drag  themselves  on,  till  the 
soow  which  clogs  their  feet,  or  some  chance  obstacle, 
causes  them  to  stumble  and  fall.  There  they  groan  in 
Tidn :  the  snow  soon  covers  them ;  slight  elevations  alone 
distinguish  them:  behold  their  graves  I  Eveiywhere 
the  road  is  strewn  with  these  undulations  like  a  burial- 
ground:  the  most  fearless,  the  most  unfeeling  are 
moved,  and  turn  aside  their  eyes  as  they  pass  in  haste. 
But  before,  around,  every  thing  is  snow — the  sight  is 
lost  in  this  immense  and  sad  uniformity ;  the  imagination 
is  astounded:  it  is  like  a  huge  winding-sheet,  with 
which  nature  envelops  the  army.  The  only  objects 
which  appear  from  out  it  are  somore  pines,  trees  of  the 
tombs,  with  their  funereal  verdure;  and  the  gigantic 
fixedness  of  their  black  trunks  and  their  deep  gloom 
complete  this  desolate  aspect  of  a  general  mourning, 
and  of  an  army  dying  amid  the  decease  of  nature.  .  .  . 
Then  comes  the  night,  a  night  of  sixteen  hours  1  But 
on  that  snow  which  covers  all  things,  one  knows  not 
where  to  stop,  where  to  rest,  where  to  iind  roots  for  food, 
or  dry  wood  for  firing.  However,  fatigue,  darkness, 
and  repeated  orders  stop  those  whom  their  own  physical 
and  moral  force,  and  the  efibrts  of  their  officers,  have  re- 
tained together.  They  seek  to  establish  themselves ; 
but  tlie  ever-active  storm  scatters  the  first  preparations 
for  a  bivouac.  The  pines,  laden  with  hoar-frost,  resist 
the  flames ;  and  the  snow  upon  them,  mixed  with  that 
which  falls  continually  from  the  sky,  and  that  lying  on  the 
earth,  which  melts  with  the  efforts  of  the  solcUer  and  the 
first  efiect  of  the  fires,  extinguishes  those  fires  and  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  men. 

**  When  the  flame  at  length  is  raised,  officers  and 
soldiers  prepare  around  it  their  sad  meal,  composed  of 
lean  and  bloody  fragments  of  flesh,  torn  from  womout 
horses,  and,  for  a  very  few,  some  spoonfuls  of  rye  flour 
diluted  with  snow-water.  The  next  day  soldiers,  laid 
stone-dead  in  circles,  mark  the  bivouacs,  and  the  ground 
about  them  is  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  many  thousand 
horses. 

"  From  this  day,  men  began  to  reckon  less  upon  each 
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other.  In  this  army,  livel/,  susceptible  of  all  impres- 
sions, and  inclined  to  speculate  from  its  advanced  civili- 
zation, disorder  soon  gained  footing,  discouragement  and 
insubordination  sjx^ad  rapidly,  the  imagination  wander- 
ing without  bounds  in  evil  as  well  as  good.  Hence- 
forward at  cverjr  bivouac,  at  every  difficult  passage, 
some  portion  of  Ine  yet  organized  troops  detached  itself^ 
and  fell  into  disorder.  Yet  there  were  some  who  resisted 
this  mighty  contagion :  they  were  the  officers,  subalterns, 
and  seasoned  soldiers.  These  were  extraordinary  men ; 
fiiey  encouraged  themselves  by  repeating  the  name  of 
Smolensk,  whidi  they  felt  they  were  approadiing,  and 
^ere  everydiing  had  been  promised  to  tnem. 

*'  Thus  smce  this  deluge  of  snow,  and  the  redoubled 
cold  which  it  announced,  all,  officers  and  soldi^v  alike, 
preserved  or  lost  their  strength  of  mind,  according  to 
their  age,  their  charact^,  and  temperament.  He  of 
our  chiefs,  whom  till  then  we  had  seen  the  strictest  in 
maintaining  discipline,  now  found  himself  no  longer 
in  his  element.  Thrown  out  of  all  his  fixed  ideas  of 
regularity  and  method,  he  was  reduced  to  despair  by  so 
universal  a  disorder,  and  judging  sooner  than  others 
that  all  was  lost,  he  felt  himself  ready  to  abandon  all."* 

The  army  quitted  Smolensk  in  four  divisions:  that 
under  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  which  led  the  way, 
marched  on  the  14th  November.  Ney,  who  throughout 
this  long  retreat  brought  up  the  rear,  who  distinguished 
himself  amid  its  horrors  by  indomitable  courage  and  con- 
stancy, and  was  hailed  by  the  general  voice  as  the  hero 
of  the  army,  remained  l)ehind  until  the  17th.  On  the 
20th  all  were  once  more  united  at  Oreza,  after  seven 
days  of  almost  continued  fighting,  in  which  nothing  but 
the  sluggishness  of  the  Russian  general  saved  the  French 
from  destruction,  and  Napoleon  from  (japtivity  or  death. 
Opposed  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  half  starved  and 
half  armed,  to  a  force  treble  that  number,  and  in  good 
condition,  the  Russians  must  have  overthrown  him  by 
mere  physical  force,  had  they  ventured  upon  a  vigorous 
attack ;  but  even  in  his  distresses  the  presence  of  Napo- 
*  Segur,  ix.  1 1 
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lecm  insmred  awe.  At  no  time  do  the  brilliant  qualities 
of  the  French  troops  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in 
this  disastrous  retreat :  neaded  on  all  sides,  inclosed  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  every  general  outmanoeuvred  or 
cot  his  way  through  the  enemy,*  fortunate  if  it  cost  him 
but  half  of  his  corp  to  preserve  the  remainder  ^m  the 
disgrace  of  surrenaer.  Between  Smolensk  and  Oreza 
the  aimy  was  still  further  reduced  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  still  preserved  their  arms  and  their  discipline, 
encumbered  witn  thirty  thousand  stragglers,  who  griev- 
ously increased  its  wants  and  its  embarrassments,  with- 
out adding  a  single  bayonet  to  its  strength. 

Hitherto  its  retreat  had  been  unopposed,  the  Russian 
army  having  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  head  the  French 
and  compel  them  to  force  a  passage  by  the  sword ;  and 
bdng  in  possession  of  Oreza,  it  passed  the  river  Dnieper 
at  that  town  without  opposition.  But  Admiral  Tchitcna- 
goff,  the  general  in  command  of  the  Moldavian  army, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Austrians  on  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  french  base  of  operation,  finding  them  slack 
and  unenterprising  in  the  cause  of  an  ally,  or  master 
rather,  to  whom  in  truth  they  owed  little  good  will,  left 
merely  a  division  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  observe 
their  movements,  and  himself  marched  upon  Minsk 
and  Borizoff,  to  cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat.  At  the  latter 
town  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Beresina,  the  place  it- 
self being  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  on  the  possession  of 
the  town  and  command  of  the  bridge  depended  the  means 
of  crossing  that  river.  Tchitchagoff  however,  owin^  to 
some  mistake  of  the  French  general  opposed  to  him,  had 
taken  that  town,  and  though  afterwards  expelled,  had 
made  the  bridge  impassable  m  his  retreat.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  seek  a  passage  elsewhere,  and  a  place 
above  BorizoiF,  called  Studzianka,  was  selected,  where 
the  river  was  only  fifty-five  fathoms  across.    The  chance 

*  During  'the  whole  retreat  only  one  corps  grounded  arms 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  not  until  it  was  surrounded  and  cut 
off  fix)m  the  main  army,  and  reduced  to  extremity.  This 
occurred  just  before  the  passage  of  the  ^^^^^^Qoale 
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seemed  desperate,  for  the  opposite  heiehts  were  occu- 
pied by  six  thousand  Russians,  and  bridges  were  to  be 
Duilt,  and  the  army  was  to  defile  across  them  under  their 
fire ;  but  desperate  as  it  was,  this  seemed  their  only  hope, 
and  Napoleon  quitting  the  highway  plunged  into  the 
thick  pine-woods  which  border  the  Beresina,  to  conceal 
his  march.  The  joy  of  the  army  may  well  be  imagined, 
when,  in  traversing  these  forests,  they  met  the  division 
of  Victor,  of  fifty  thousand  men,  in  good  order,  which 
had  been  employed  in  checking  Wittgenstein  upon  the 
western  flank.  '^  They  were  ignorant  of  our  disasters, 
which  had  been  carefully  hidden  even  from  their  chiefs. 
So  that  when,  instead  of  a  grand  victorious  column  re- 
turning from  Moscow,  they  saw  behind  Napoleon  no- 
thing but  a  train  of  squalid  spectres,  covered  with  rags, 
with  women's  pelisses,  pieces  of  carpet,  or  squalid  cIosJls 
scorched  red  and  burnt  into  holes  by  the  fires,  their  feet 
wrapped  up  in  tatters  of  all  sorts,  they  stopped  in  terror. 
They  saw  with  affright  these  poor  fleshless  soldiers  file 
past,  with  faces  like  the  grave,  bristled  with  ghastly 
beards,  without  arms,  without  shame,  marching  in  dis- 
order with  downcast  heads,  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  and 
silent  like  a  troop  of  captives."*  So  contagious  was  this 
spectacle,  that  on  the  first  day  two  corps  of  Victor's  army 
fell  into  the  same  state  of  disorganization. 

Among  other  attempts  to  deceive  Tchitchagoff  and 
make  him  believe  that  a  passage  would  be  attempted 
elsewhere,  some  Jews  had  been  interrogated  concerning 
the  passes  of  the  river ;  and  to  secure  the  breach  of  their 
faith,  they  had  been  sworn  to  meet  the  army  on  the 
Beresina,  below  Borizoff,  with  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  they  carried  a  false  report  to 
the  Admiral,  and  he  and  Napoleon  turned  their  Jbacks 
on  each  other,  and  while  the  latter  marched  up  the  river 
to  Studzianka,  the  former  marched  down  it  to  a  ford  at 
Oukoholda.  All  night  the  French  laboured  to  construe  t 
a  bridge,  expecting  momentarily  the  first  salvo  of  the 
Russian  artillery.      Napoleon  passed    a    restless   and 

>  ♦  Segur,  xl  3  n        ^ 
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agitated  night  in  a  chateau  near  the  river,  continually 
repairing  to  the  spot  on  which  his  last  hope  of  escape 
rested.  At  morning,  when  all  were  prepared  for  a 
desperate  and  almost  nopeless  struggle,  they  were  equally 
astonished  and  delighted  to  see  the  Russian  watch-fires 
abandoned  and  the  opposing  force  in  full  retreat.  Napo- 
leon would  scarce  oelieve  the  tidings,  and  when  at 
last  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  he 
cried  in  transport,  "  Then  I  have  outwitted  the  Ad- 
miral."* 

That  day,  November  26th,  two  bridges  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  opposite  bank  was  occupied  by  Ney. 
Two  days  and  two  nights  elapsed  before  the  Russians 
came  up,  but  this  valuable  respite  was  lost,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  the  bridge  for  artillery,  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  stragglers,  ^hich  rendered  it  impossible  to 
force  them  across.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  they  were 
dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  villages ;  on  the  27th 
men,  horses,  and  carriages  rushed  in  an  overwhelming 
mass,  and  choked  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bridges : 
all  efforts  to  restore  order  were  fruitless,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  force  to  clear  a  passage  for  the 
Emperor.  A  corps  of  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  declined 
from  mere  pity  to  open  for  themselves  a  way  through 
these  wretdbes.  On  the  approach  of  night  another 
simultaneous  movement  drove  them  all  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  village  of  Studzianka,  which  was  torn  down  to 
furnish  materials  for  fires,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
moved ;  and  thus  another  night  was  lost. 

On  the  28th,  while  Tchitchagoff  on  the  right  bank  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  drive  Ney  back  upon  the  bridges, 
Wittgenstein,  with  vastly  superior  forces,  attacked  Victor, 
who  still  remained  on  the  left  bank  with  6000  men  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  unhappy  comrades.  The  first 
thunder  of  the  artillery  drove  this  confused  mass  pell-mell 
from  their  bivouacs  to  the  bridge,  and  the  first  Russian 
bullet  which  fell  among  them  seemed  the  signal  of  dis- 

*  Segur,  xi.  6. 
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traction  and  despair.  The  horrors  of  the  scene  which 
ensued  are  almost  too  great  for  description.  The  more 
desperate  forced  a  way  sword  in  hand  through  the 
crowd ;  others,  prompted  by  a  horrible  aTarice,  crushed 
their  fellow-creatures  under  their  carriage- wheels,  rather 
than  abandon  the  booty  hitherto  preserved  wilh  such 
kbour ;  while  those  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the 
struggle  sat  apart  in  silence,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  snow 
which  was  soon  to  be  their  tomb.  Once  driven  from 
the  direct  passage,  men  struggled  in  vain  to  climb  the 
sides  of  the  bridge ;  they  were  mercilessly  forced  back 
into  the  river :  even  women,  their  in£mts  in  their  arms, 
shared  this  &te. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  the  bridge  for  artillery 
broke,  and  all  upon  it,  hurried  on  by  the  press,  were 
ingulfed  in  the  stream.  The  shriek  of  the  perishing 
multitude  rose  high  above  the  storm  and  the  battle :  a 
witness  of  the  scene  declared  that  for  weeks  that  horrible 
sound  never  quitted  his  ears.  Artillery  and  waggons 
then  poured  to  the  other  bridge,  and  on  the  steep  and 
icy  bank  whole  ranks  were  prostrated  under  their  wheels, 
or  crushed  between  their  unmanageable  weights.  The 
noise  of  the  storm,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  combined 
whistling  of  the  wind  and  bullets,  the  bursting  of  shells, 
the  cries,  the  groans,  the  fearful  imprecations  of  the 
crowd,  united  in  as  horrible  a  concert  as  ever  was  pre- 
sented to  human  ears.  At  nine  at  night  Victor,  who 
till  then  had  kept  Wittgenstein  in  check,  commenced 
his  retreat,  and  opened  a  dreadful  passage  through  the 
wretches  whom  he  had  hitherto  defended.  A  rear-guard 
was  still  left,  and  the  bridges  were  allowed  to  stand  that 
night,  but  in  vain ;  men  seemed  to  lose  their  reason  with 
their  discipline,  and  to  be  stupified  by  the  horrors  of 
their  situation.  The  baggage  and  plunder,  to  which  they 
clung  so  obstinately,  was  burnt :  still  it  was  impossible  to 
drive  them  on.  The  next  morning  the  French  set  fire 
to  the  bridge,  and  numbers  lost  their  lives  in  a  final 
effort  of  despair,  endeavouring  to  swim  the  icy  river  or 
to  cross  upon  the  burning  rafters.     After  the  thaw, 
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according  to  the  Russian  reports,  36,000  bodies  were 
found  in  the  Bereana.* 

The  French,  having  forced  back  and  defeated  Tchitchar 
goff,  were  now  delivered  from  all  immediate  danger ;  and 
Napoleon,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  auit  the  army, 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  internal  af&irs  called  for  his  pre- 
sence, leaving  Murat  his  successor  in  command.  From 
this  time  forward  the  Russians,  except  Flatoif  and  his 
Cossacks,  desisted  from  the  pursuit ;  but  this  alleviation 
of  their  misfortunes  was  fully  compensated  by  other  evils. 
A  change  had  iJreadv  taken  place  in  the  weather ;  the 
storms  which  had  hitherto  been  experienced  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  still  more  dreadful  calm.  Icy  needles  were 
seen  floating  in  the  air ;  the  very  birds  fell  stiff  and 
frozen,  everything  possessing  life  or  motion  seemed  con- 
gealed by  the  intensity  of  cold. 

'<  In  this  empire  of  death  we  passed  on  like  unhappy 
spirits.  The  dull,  uniform  sound  of  our  march,  the 
crackling  of  the  snow,  the  low  groans  of  dying  men, 
alone  broke  this  mighty  melancholy  silence.  There 
was  no  more  aneer,  no  more  imprecations,  nothing  to 
indicate  a  trace  of  heat ;  strength  scarce  remained  even 
for  prayer,  and  the  majority  feu  even  without  complaint, 
whether  through  weakness  or  resignation,  or  that  men 
only  complain  when  they  hope  to  move,  and  believe  that 
they  are  pitied. 

*  To  get  at  the  exact  truth  is  no  easy  matter,  even  where 
the  means  of  ascertaining  it  seem  most  ample.  General 
Gourgand,  who  also  served  in  1812,  has  published  an  ela- 
borate criticism  of  the  Comte  de  Segur's  work,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  difficulties  and  losses  of  liie  passage  of 
the  Beresina  have  been  excessively  exaggerated, — that  the 
French  had  250  gmis,  which  commanded  the  opposite  bank, 
and  45,000  men  under  arms, — and  that  of^  women  and 
children,  whom  Segur  is  always  fond  of  introducing,  there 
were  next  to  none.  Throughout  the  narrative  we  have 
followed  Segur's  account,  as  generally  ccmsidered  most 
authoritative,  though  he  seems  fond  of  writing  f<M*  effect, 
and  his  accounts,  as  far  as  disparity  of  numbers  in  this  latter 
part  of  the  retreat  is  concerned,  are  somewhat  startling. 
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"  In  fact,  when  for  an  instant  they  stopped  through 
exhaustion,  the  winter  laid  her  icy  hand  on  them,  and 
seized  them  as  her  prey.  It  was  in  vain  then  that,  feel- 
ing themselves  numbed,  they  arose,  and  speechless, 
stupified,  advanced  some  paces  like  automatons:  the 
blood  freezing  in  their  veins  checked  the  beating  of 
their  hearts,  and  thence  rushed  to  the  head ;  then  stricken 
by  death,  they  staggered  like  drunken  men.  Real  tears 
of  blood  dropped  from  their  eyes,  inflamed  by  the  un- 
varied glare  of  snow,  by  want  of  sleep,  and  by  the  smoke 
of  the  bivouacs ;  deep  sighs  burst  from  their  breasts ; 
they  looked  to  heaven,  to  us,  and  to  the  earth  with  a 
dismayed,  fixed,  and  wild  eye ;  it  was  their  last  adieu, 
perhaps  a  reproach  to  that  savage  nature  which  so 
tormented  them.  Soon  they  dropped,  on  their  knees 
first,  then  on  their  hands ;  their  heads  wandered  still 
some  moments  to  right  and  left ;  a  few  sounds  of  agony 
escaped  from  the  gasping  mouth,  which  in  its  turn  fell 
on  the  snow,  and  reddened  it  with  livid  blood,  and  their 
sufferings  were  over. 

**  Such  were  the  last  days  of  the  grand  army ;  its  last 
nights  were  still  more  dreadful.  When  surprised  by  the 
dark  at  a  distance  from  all  dwellings,  they  stopped  on 
the  border  of  some  wood ;  there  they  lighted  fires, 
before  which  they  spent  the  night,  upright  and  im- 
moveable as  spectres.  Unable  to  get  enough  of  heat, 
they  crowded  so  close  to  them,  that  their  clothes  and 
even  frozen  portions  of  their  bodies  were  burnt.  Then 
a  horrible  pain  compelled  them  to  enlarge  their  circle, 
and  on  the  morrow  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rise."* 

We  trace  no  further  the  details  of  suffering  too  great 
for  human  endurance.  Sixty  thousand  men  are  computed 
to  have  crossed  the  Beresina.  Loison,  with  15,000, 
advanced  from  Wilna  to  meet  and  protect  them ;  he  lost 
12,000  by  three  days  of  frost.  Other  reinforcements 
joined  the  retreat ;  yet  of  this  total,  amounting  fiilly  to 
80,000  men,  there  recrossed  the  Niemen  but  20,000 
stragglers,  nine  cannon,  and  1000  infantry  and  cavalry 

Segur,  xii.  2. 
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under  arms,  and  the  merit  of  preserving  this  remnant 
belongs  to  Ney  alone.  Murat,  to  whom  Napoleon  at 
his  departure  intrusted  the  command-in-chief,  and  other 
marshals,  had  ceased  to  issue  orders,  or  commanding,  had 
ceased  to  be  obeyed :  Ney  alone  retained  some  influence 
and  authority.  Ever  last  in  the  retreat,  with  a  rear- 
guard sometimes  of  twenty  men,  he  opposed  a  bold  front 
to  his  pursuers,  and  pre-eminently  merited  the  title  of 
*'  bravest  of  the  brave,"  when  Ibe  tried  valour  of  others 
was  changed  into  confusion  and  despair 

Scotfs  summary  of  the  total  loss  in  the  campaign  runs 
thus : — 

Slain  in  battle 126,000 

Died  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and)     loonnA 
the  severity  of  the  climate  .  ./     ld2,uw 
Prisoners,    comprehending     48 1 
generals,    3000  officers,    and  I     193,000 
upwards  of  190,000  soldiers] 

450,000 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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Marathon— Battle  of  Tours— Poema  del  Cid— Siege  of  Vi- 
enna by  the  Turks  in  1683— Battle  of  Morgarten— Battle 
of  Sempach. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  the  direction  of  Athenian 
politics  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cleisthencs,  son  of  Me- 
gacies,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  He  soon  found  a 
rival  in  Isagoras,  a  man  of  noble  extraction,  whose  popu- 
larity with,  the  rich  and  noble  preponderated  over  his 
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own ;  and  being  in  consequence  driven  to  advocate  the 
popular  cause,  and  thus  recovering  the  ascendant,  he  in- 
troduced several  changes  tending  to  make  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  Isagoras  sought  to  regain  his  advan- 
tage by  foreign  aid ;  and  at  his  suggestion  Cieomenes, 
one  of  the  kings  of  ^|»rta,  required  the  expulsion  of  the 
Alcmseonidae,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sacrilegious  unirder 
of  Cylon's  partisans,  in  which  they  had  been  the-  chief 
actors.  Offensive  as  such  an  interference  appears,  the 
religious  feelings  of  Greece  gave  weight  to  the  requisi- 
tion, which  was  besides  backed  by  the  whole  power  of 
Sparta :  and  in  obedience  to  it,  Cleisthenes  and  his  chief 
supporters  withdrew.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Spar- 
tan king  went  with  a  small  force  to  Athens,  and  pro-> 
ceeded  to  banish  seven  hundred  families  as  concerned  in 
the  sacrilege,  to  change  the  forms  of  the  cotistitution^ 
and  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  Isagoras  and  his 
friends.  But  ne  miscalculated  the  forbearance  of  the 
Athenians.  Fearful  as  they  were  of  a  rupture  with  their 
powerful  rival,  they  flew  to  arms,  smd  besieged  Cleomenes 
in  the  citadel.  On  the  third  day  he  and  his  troops  sur- 
rendered on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  and  Cleisthenes,  returning,  reassumed  the  direc- 
tion of  affiiirs. 

His  first  object  was  to  find  some  as^stance  in  the  war 
which  appejo'ed  inevitable  \  and  as  the  Persian  empire 
was  now  at  its  height,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Sarais, 
where  the  satrap  or  governor  of  Lydia  resided,  to  request 
admission  to  the  Persian  alliance.  The  satrap  inquired 
who  the  Athenians  were,  and  where  they  lived,  and  then 
scornfully  answered,  that  if  they  would  give  earth  and 
water  to  King  Darius,  in  token  of  subjection,  their  re* 
quest  should  be  granted ;  otherwise  they  must  depart. 
The  ambassadors  complied,  but  on  returning  to  Athens 
they  were"  strongly  censured.  This  was  the  first  public 
transaction  between  Greece  and  Persia; 

As  was  expected,  the  Lacedeemonians  invaded  Attica^ 
but  the  Corinthians  refused  to  support  them,  and  this 
attempt  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Hipjttas  failed. 
Thus  oafiied,  they  summoned  a  meeting  of  their  alli^s^ 
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«l  which  the  h&nished  chief  was  invited  to  be  present ; 
but  here  again  their  views  were  frustrated  by  the  agency 
of  the  Corinthians.  Hippias  returning  to  Sigeum  went 
thence  to  Sardis,  with  the  view  of  persuading  the  satrap 
Artaphemes  to  reduce  Athens,  and  replace  him  in  the 
monarchy,  under  vassalage  to  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
Athenians  on  receiving  these  tidings  sent  to  request 
Artaphemes  not  to  listen  to  their  banished  subjects; 
but  they  were  met  by  a  peremptory  command  to  receive 
back  Hippias  as  they  wished  to  be  safe.  From  this 
time  tkey  considered  themselves  openly  at  war  with 
Persia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  an  insurrection  broke 
out  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Ionia  and  ^olis,  the 
Athenians  readily  gave  their  assistance  to  the  revolters. 
Twenty  ships  of  theirs,  with  five  of  the  Eretrians,  joined 
the  Ionian  fleet;  the  collective  force  disembarked  at 
Ephesus,,  marched  sixty  miles  into  the  interior,  took 
Sardis  by  surprise,  and  burnt  it.  Returfiing,  they  were 
entirely  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  and  the 
Athenians  then  withdrew  their  ships,  and  took  no  ibrther 
port  in  the  war.    These  events  took  place  b.c.  499. 

After  the  lonians  were  subdued,  Darius  bent  himself 
to  revenge  the  destruction  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians 
and  Eretrians.  In  the  year  492  Mardonius  led  an  army 
against  them  through  Macedonia,  but  it  suffered  such 
severe  losses  by  land  and  sea,  that  he  returned  to  winter 
in  Asia,  without  having  reached  even  the  borders  of 
Greece.  The  following  year  heralds  were  sent  into 
Greece  to  demand  of  every  city  earth  and  water  in  token 
of  submission.  Many  obeyed,  but  Lacedsemon  and 
Athens  refused,  and  cruelly  threw  the  heralds  at  the  one 
f^aoe  into  a  pit,  at  the  other  into  a  well,  bidding  them 
l^e  from  thence  earth  and  water.  In  490  Darius  sent 
a  second  armament  under  command  of  Datis  and  Arta« 
phemes.  They  crossed  the  ^gean  Sea,  to  avoid  the 
tedious  march  through  Macedonia,  landed  in  Euboea, 
reduced  and  enslaved  the  Eretrians,  and  thence  under 
the  j^idanee  of  Hippias  sailed  to  Marathon ,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Attica. 
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Athens  was  fortunate  in  numbering  among  her  citi- 
zens, at  this  critical  period,  men  able,  in  the  proud  boast 
of  Themistocles,  to  make  a  great  city  of  a  small  one.  In 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  tiie  Dolonci,  a  tribe  of  Thracians 
iivho  lived  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  being  pressed  in 
war  by  the  Apsinthii,  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  to  re- 
quest advice.  They  were  directed  to  invite  him  who 
should  first  admit  them  to  his  hospitality,  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  colony  in  their  country.  Departing,  they 
passed  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia  without  being  offered 
entertainment  by  any  person  ;  then  entering  Attica,  they 
passed  the  house  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  an  Athe- 
nian of  the  noblest  extmction,  being  descended  irom  the 
heroes  JEIacus  and  the  Salaminian  Ajax,  whose  son  Phi- 
Iseus  became  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  founded  the  family 
of  which  we  speak.  Miltiades  was  sitting  in  his  porch, 
and  observing  persons  in  a  foreign  dress  pass  by,  bearing 
lances  in  their  hands,  a  practice  long  disused  by  the 
Athenians,  he  called  to  them,  and  offlered  them  refresh- 
ment and  rest.  Upon  this  they  explained  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  entreated  him  to  comply  with  the  god's 
directions.  Miltiades,  discontented  with  the  superiority 
assumed  by  Pisistratus,  was  well  inclined  to  accede  to 
their  request.  He  went  immediately  to  Delphi  to  ob* 
tain  further  directions  from  the  oracle,  and  was  deter- 
mined by  the  answer  he  received  to  remove  to  the 
Chersonese,  whither  he  conducted  as  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  chose  to  follow  him,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
made  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Thracians.* 

Miltiades  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit 
nephew  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  who  also  died  child- 
less, being  murdered  after  a  short  residence  in  the  coun- 
try;  and  on  this  Uippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  then 

*  This  expression  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Thracians  them- 
selves made  Miltiades  tyrant  (xMnrrmyr*  rwunti),  illus- 
ti*ates  the  meaning  of  the  word :  they  invested  him  not  with 
the  power  of  oppressing  them  at  pleasure,  but  with  a  form 
of  authority  for  which  the  Grecian  constitutions  o£fered  no 
precedent. 
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bore  rule  in  Atiiens,  and  whose  policy  was  to  encourage 
monarchieal,  or  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  it,  tyran* 
nical  government  in  every  country  connected  with  Attica, 
sent  out  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  to  the 
decreased,  to  assume  his  authority.  Ui)on  his  arrival 
Miltiades  Tconfined  himself  to  the  house,  as  if  to  show 
^sespect  for  his  brother's  memory ;  the  chief  men  of  the 
country  collected  from  all  the  towns  of  the  Chersonese 
to  honour  him  by  sharing  in  his  mourning,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison.  He  married  Hegesipyle,  daughter 
of  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace,  probably  to  strengthen  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  that  powerful  neighbour,  and  took 
500  mercenaries  into  pay.  Thus,  at  Athens,  in  the 
Chersonese,  and  at  Florence,  that  authority  which  origi- 
nally was  the  free  gift  of  the  people,  was  changed  in  the 
second  or  third  generation  into  an  arbitrary  government 
maintained  by  force ;  and  hence  all  elective  governments 
may  draw  a  warning,  not  to  suffer  two  members  of  the 
same  family  to  be  placed  in  succession  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  however  great  their  merits. 
i  Miltiades  assumed  the  sovereignty  b.c.  515.  Darius 
invaded  Scythia  b.c.  607  or  508,  and  he,  like  many  other 
Greeks,  followed  in  that  monarch's  train  by  compulsion. 
In  revenge  for  that  invasion,  according  to  Herodotus, 
and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  anger  expressed  by 
them  against  the  lonians  for  not  breaking  the  bridge  over 
the  Ister,  the  Scythians  overran  the  Chersonese,  and 
obliged  Miltiades  to  fly;  but  he  was  recalled  by  his 
Thracian  subjects,  a  circumstance  creditable  to  his  con- 
duct as  a  ruler,  however  questionable  the  means  by  which 
he.  obtdned  his  authority.  Meanwhile,  between  the 
years  500  and  493,  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  supported  by  the 
islanders,  had  rebelled  from  Darius  and  had  been  sub* 
dued,  and  the  Persian  fleet,  ai'ter  reducing  the  islands 
Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont, 
and  laid  waste  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  European  shore. 
Miltiades,  whether  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt, 
or  feared  that  the  king  might  owe  him  no  gratitude  for 
having  advised  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Ister,  waited  no  longer  than  till  the  Persian  fleet  reached 
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Tenedos,  and  then  filled  five  triremes  ifith  his  effects, 
and  returned  to  Athens.  He  was  closely  pursued,  and 
one  of  the  ships,  on  board  of  which  his  son  had  embarked, 
was  taken :  tne  youth  was  taken  as  a  valuable  prize  to 
Darius,  who  treated  him  with  great  humanity  and  gave 
him  an  estate  and  wife.  Miltiatks  and  the  others  reached 
Athens,  and  found  there  a  new  danger.  He  was  prose- 
cuted for  the  very  indefinite  crime  of  "  tvrannising  in  the 
Chersonese,"  but  obtuned  an  acquittal,  and  rose  into 
favour  with  the  people,  for  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
strategi,  or  board  of  generals.  Aristides  was  among  hfs 
colleagues. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  that  the  Persians  were 
come,  they  matched  to  Marathon ;  but  before  quitting  tibe 
dty  they  sent  to  Sparta  a  citizen  named  Phidippides,  who 
was  a  running  messenger  by  trade.  And  he  on  his  re- 
turn related  that  as  the  crossed  the  Parthenian  mountain, 
which  is  above  Tegea,  the  god  Pan  called  to  him  by 
name,  and  bade  him  tell  the  Athenians,  that  in  neglect- 
ing his  worship  they  neglected  a  deity  well  disposed 
towards  them,  who  had  often  dmie  them  service,  and 
would  again.  After  the  victory  the  Atheniuis,  believing 
this  to  he  true,  dedicated  to  Pan  a  temple  in  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  instituted  yearly  sacrifices  in  his  honour. 

The  many  marvellous  stories  related  by  Herodotus 
have  thrown  considerable  discredit  both  upon  his  vera- 
city and  his  judgment :  of  late  his  value  has  been  very 
generally  recognised.  There  can  be  no  ^oubt  but  that 
m  giving  this  relation  he  strictly  discharged  his  duty  as 
an  historian.  The  fact  of  a  temple  being  dedicated  proves 
tihe  tale  to  have  been  generally  credited,  and  not  of  Ihb 
making.  It  was  his  business  not  to  pass  it  over  in  si- 
lence ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  sceptical,  his  object  in 
writing  was  not  to  amend  the  national  religion.  We 
must  suppose  it  therefore  to  have  been  devised  either  by 
Phidippides  himself,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  by  the 
Athenian  leaders,  to  encourage  the  people  to  their  un- 
equal contest.  Several  similar  stones  of  pretematurd 
assistance  promised  and  bestowed,  are  current  in  Spanish 
history.     ^'  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  King  Don 
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FemiMlo  Ity  before  Coimbra  theie  came  a  pilgrim  from 
the  land  of  Greece  on  pilgrimage  to  Santiago :  his  name 
was  £fltiaiio,  and  he  was  a  bishop.  Aad  as  he  was  pray- 
lag  m  the  church  he  heard  certain  of  the  townsmen  and 
of  the  pilgrims  saying  that  Santiago  was  wont  to  appear 
m  battle  (ike  a  knight,  in  aid  of  the  Christians.  And 
when  he  heard  this  it  nothing  pleased  him,  and  he  said 
iwto  them,  *  Friends,  call  him  not  a  knight,  but  rather  a 
fidierman.'  Upon  this  it  pleased  God  that  he  should 
Hdi  asleep,  and  in  his  sie^  Santiago  appeared  to  him 
with  a  good  and  cheerful  countenance,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  said  unto  him,  '  Thou  tbinkest 
it  a  SMe  that  tliey  should  call  me  a  kmght,  and  sayest 
that  I  am  not  so :  for  this  reason  am  I  come  unto  thee, 
liiat  thou  mayest  never  more  doubt  my  knighthood: 
for  a  knight  of  Jesus  Christ  I  am,  and  a  helper  of  the 
Christians  against  the  Moors.'  While  he  was  thus  say* 
iog,  a  horse  was  brought  him,  the  which  was  exceeding 
white,  and  the  Apostle  Santiago  mounted  upon  it,  being 
well  clad  in  bright  and  fair  armour,  after  the  manner  of  a 
kmght.  And  he.said  to  Estiano,  *  I  go  to  help  King  Don 
Ferrando,  who  has  lain  these  seven  months  before  Coim- 
bra, and  to-morrow,  with  these  keys  whidi  thou  seest,  I 
will  open  the  gates  of  the  city  unto  him  at  the  hour  of 
tiepce,  and  deliver  it  into  his  hand.'  Having  said  this, 
he  departed.  And  the  bishop,  when  he  awoke  in  the 
notning,  called  together  the  clergy  and  peojde  of  Com- 
pestella,  uid  UAd  them  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
And  as  he  said,  even  so  did  it  come  to  pass ;  for  tidings 
eaaie  on  that  day,  and  on  the  hour  of  tierce  the  gates  of 
the  city  had  been  opened.*'  * 

Patron  saints  soon  succeeded  to  patron  deities.  It  is 
«ud  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  of  old  presided  in 
the  Capitol  over  the  Roman  world,  is  now  doing  duty  as 
St,  Peter  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Rome.  If  this 
be  tnie,  it  is  a  cutting  satire  <m  the  facility  with  which 
the  passions,  the  superstitions,  and  even  the  rites  of 
Paganism  were  carried  into   Christianity  by  imperfect 

*  Southey's  Cfaroniole  of  the  Cid,  Book  I.  iv. 
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converts,  and  confirmed  by  a  corrupted  and  avarhnoos 
priesthood.    . 

While  the  Athenians  were  stationed  near  Marathon^ 
the  Plataeans  marched  to  their  aid  with  the  whole  force 
of  their  state.  The  connexion  of  Plataea  with  Athens 
lasted  so  long,  and  was  maintained  with  snch  consistency . 
and  good  faith,  no  very  common  distinction  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Greece,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  its  origin 
and  progress.  Plataea,  a  small  state  of  Boeotia,  was  origi- 
nally a  member  of  a  federal  union  formed  by  the  inde^ 
pendent  cities  of  that  province,  over  which  Thebes,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  them,  presided.  Tiie 
Thebans,  however,  in  every  part  of  their  history,  seem 
to  have  been  unsatisfied  with  influence,  and  to  havo 
endeavoured  to  exert  direct  authority  over  the  weaker 
members  of  the  confederacy.  On  some  such  occasion, 
Cleomenes,  the  king  of  Sparta,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  and 
as  Lacedsemon  was  then  confessedly  the  first  power  of 
Greece,  the  Platseans  naturally  applied  to  him  for  assist- 
ance, and  ofiered,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  *'  to  give 
themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians :"  that  is  to  say,  to 
contract  that  close  connexion  with  Sparta,  and  own  that 
sort  of  allegiance  to  it,  by  which  the  weaker  states  of 
Greece  generally  connected  themselves  with  some  one 
of  the  principal  powers.  In  later  times  this  was  gene- 
rally determined  by  the  interests  of  the  predommaat 
party  in  the  smaller  state.  If  the  democratica]  party 
was  uppermost,  it  probably  connected  itself  with  Athena ; 
if  the  aristocratical,  with  Sparta.  At  the  earlier  period 
in  question,  however,  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta  was 
pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  Platseans  to  seek  its 
protection  rather  than  that  of  any  other  state,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  accidental  presence  of  Cleomenes.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  however,  refused  to  admit  them  into 
the  connexion  which  they  wished  for.  "  We  live,"  he 
said,  '*  at  a  great  distance  from  you,  and  ours  would  be 
but  a  cold  sort  of  assistance,  for  you  might  be  reduced  to 
slavery  over  and  over  again  before  any  of  us  even  heard 
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^  k.  We  advise  you,  therefore,  to  give  yourselves  to 
the  Athenians,  who  are  your  neighbours,  and  besides 
^t  are  no  bad  helpmates."  The  advice  was  not  bad, 
and  may  appear  not  unfriendly.  Herodotus,  however, 
^vea  it  a  different  construction,  and  one  well  warranted 
by  the  general  course  of  Lacedaemonian  policy.  *'  This 
was  the  advice  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  not  so  much 
from  any  good  will  to  the  Platseans,  as  from  the  wish  to 
bring  the  Athenians  into  trouble  by  placing  them  in 
collision  with  the  Boeotians."  The  Plataeans,  however, 
took  the  advice,  whatever  were  the  motives  from  which 
it  proceeded.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  at  the 
time  that  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  one  of  their 
great  public  festivals,  who  took  their  seats  as  suppliants 
at  the  altar,  and  ^'  gave"  their  state  to  the  Athenians. 
The  Thebans  immediately  marched  against  Plateea,  and 
the  Athenians  to  its  relief.  The  Corinthians,  however, 
interfered,  and,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  acted  as 
arbitrators  between  them.  In  this  capacity  they  traced 
a  boundary  between  the  conflicting  states,  and  decreed 
tiiat  the  Thebans  were  not  to  interfere  with  any  people 
situated  in  B<sotia  who  did  not  choose  to  be  memoers  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  After  delivering  this  just 
judgment  the  Corinthians  went  away,  and  &e  Atheni- 
ans, whose  work  seemed  to  be  done,  marched  homewards. 
On  their  march,  however,  the  Boeotians  set  upon  them, 
ttid  were  very  rightly  served  in  being  defeated  in  the 
battle  which  ensued.  The  Athenians  considered  them* 
selves  entitled  to  profit  by  their  victory,  and  established 
ft  boundary-line  more  favourable  to  Plataea  than  that  de- 
ereed  by  the  Corinthians.  These  transactions  happened 
in  the  year  519  b.c.,  twenty-nine  years  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  connexion  which 
Aad  thus  begun  by  an  important  service  i*endered  by 
Athens  to  Plataea,  appears  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
dther  acts  of  assistance ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Athenians  had  alreadv  undergone  repeated  toils  i'or  them. 
Whatever  these  had  been,  the  Plataeans  nobly  performed 
their  part  of  the  obligation.  On  the  present  occasion 
they  inarched  to  the  aid  of  Athens  with  their  whole 
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force ;  we  shall  find  them,  in  the  next  great  war  witb 
Persia,  serving,  though  an  inland  peo^e,  with  their 
whole  force  on  board  Sie  Athenian  navy :  and  in  all  tbd 
oofitests  whidi  continually  ravaged  Greece,  Flataea,  afr 
long  as  it  continued  a  state,  mithfully  adhered  to  its 
ancient  protector.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Po'- 
loponnesian  war,  the  Athenians,  unable  eifectually  to 
protect  so  insulated  a  dependency,  removed  all  its  in* 
nabitants,  excepting  a  sufficient  garrison^  to  Athens. 
The  loyalty  of  the  rlatseans  to  their  allegiance  was  their 
destruction.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedemonians,  those  who  remained  in  it 
put  to  death,  the  buildings,  all  except  the  temples, 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  lands  confiscated  by 
the  Theban  state. 

The  PiatSBan  force  at  Marathon  is  said  to  have  been 
1000  men ;  but  there  is  no  certain  account  of  the  armies. 
No  writer  rates  the  Persians  at  fewer  than  100,000  men.: 
the  Greeks  do  not  se^u  to  have  had  more  than  15,000* 
heavy-armed  troops,  and,  according  to  the  usual  pro* 
portion,  at  least  as  many  light-armed  troops,  principally 
daves,  in  attendance  on  the  heavy-armed  citizens.  He* 
rodotus  gives  no  calculation  of  the  numbers  on  either 
side;  some  writera  rate  the  Persian  force  very  much 
above,  the  Athenian  very  much  b^w  those  already 
mentioned;  but  according  to  every  estimate  the  Per- 
sians had  a  very  alarming  superiority  in  number,  and  a 
no  less  formidable  advanta^  in  the  general  terror 
which  the  wide  career  of  their  conquests  had  produced^ 
to  sibBh  a  degree,  that,,  in  lite  forcible  expression  of 
Plato,  '^  the  minds  of  all  men  were  enslaved."  It  is  net, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  the  ten  generals  were 
divided  in  oninioa,  and  that  while  some,  Miltiades 
was  one  of  them,  were  for  battle,  otbens-  objected  to'  it, 
on  the  ground  that  their  force  was  too  small.  The  de* 
cision  finally  rested  with  the  polonardi,  CidliinachttBjt 

^  ***  See  Mitford,  diap.  vii.  4« 

^  t  The  polemarch  was  the  third  in  rank  of  the  ArchonB, 

and  was  at  the  head  of  the  military  administration.    , 
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«nd  Miltiades  sacoeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  fighting,  and  of  fighting  at  once. 

It  was  the  Athenian  practice  when  a  council  of  gene- 
rals, as  in  the  preaent  instance,  was  appointed,  that  each 
^Jioold  eonnaand  for  a  day  in  turn.  A  more  inconve- 
nient  arrangement  could  not  well  be  devised,  and  it 
furnishes  some  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the  military 
operations  of  those  times,  tiiat  H  was  found  at  all  prac- 
ticable.'*' On  the  present  occasion,  however,  its  incon- 
venience was  much  dimmished  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  themselves ;  for  when  ^e  concurrence  of  the 
polemarch  in  the  opinion  of  Miltiades  had  determined 
its  adoption,  all  the  generals  who  bad  voted  for  battle 
save  up  their  days  of  command  to  Miltiades.  Accord- 
ing to  rlutardi,  Aristides  was  the  first  to  do  so,  and  the 
account  agrees  well  with  his  dbinterested  patriotism :  its 
credit,  however,  is  impaired  by  the  additional  state- 
ment that  all  the  eenerals  followed  his  example,  for 
Herodotus,  a  much  better  authorify,  confines  the  sacri- 
^oe  to  those  who  had  originally  wished  for  an  en^ge- 
ment.  Miltiades,  however,  although  he  accepted  3ie 
power  yielded  to  him,  waited  till  his  regukir  turn  of 
oomniand  came  romid  beibre  he  gave  the  signal  for 
battle. 

The  scene  of  action  was  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  by 
Hie  sea  eastward  and  the  hilis  westward,  and  closed  at 
the  northern  side  by  a  marsh,  on  the  southern  by  moun- 
tuns  sweeping  down  to  the  sea.     The  Athenians  were 

**  A  feeliag  of  democratiecd  ^eqimShy,  and  the  fear  of 
making  an  individual  too  powerful,  may  probably  have  led 
to  this  division  of  military  command  at  Athens.  The  abso- 
lute equality  of  the  two  consuls  at  Rome  produced  a  similar 
effect  when  they  both  were  present  in  the  same  arm^.  The 
battle  of  Cannie  furnished  a  memorable  example  of  its  dan- 
ger :  after  continual  discord  between  Paulns  JEmilius  and 
Varro,  the  latter  took  advantage  of  his  day  of  command  to 
give  ihe  signal  for  battle,  without  even  consulting  his  col- 
lea^e,  an  old  and  experienced  soldier :  and  the  result  was  the 
delivery  of  Hannibal  from  a  very  critical  position  by  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Roman  army. 
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ranged  in  the  order  of  their  tribes,  beginning  from  the 
right  wing,  where  Callimachus,  the  polemarcn,  was  sta- 
tioned, a  post  of  honour  which  he  held  by  virtue  of  his 
office.*  At  the  opposite  extremity,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  left  winff,  were  placed  the  Plat^eans,  and  the^  did 
such  &ithfuT  service  that  it  became  the  usa^e  of  the. 
Athenians  at  the  great  feast  and  assembly  which  they 
held  every  five  years,  that  a  herald  should  make  a  solemn 
prayer  ''for  all  good  both  to  the  Athenians  and  Pla* 
tseans."  The  great  strength  of  the  army  was  collected 
in  the  two  wings.  They  were  necessarily  distant  from 
each  other,  that  the  Persians  might  not  outflank  them ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  centre  of  the  line^. 
where  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  according  to  Plutarch^ 
were  stationed,  was  thinly  manned,  and  weaker  than  any 
other  part  of  it. 

Every  great  undertaking  was  preceded,  among  the 
Greeks,  by  sacrifice,  less  from  a  feeling  of  religious  obli- 
gation than  for  the  auguries  to  be  deduced  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  victims.  These  were  pronounced  favour- 
able, and  the  Athenians  were  immediately  let  loose,  and 
charged  the  enemy  running.  The  distance  between  the 
two  armies  was  not  less  than  eight  stadii  (about  a  mile). 
The  Persians  therefore  prepared  to  receive  the  attack^ 
and  expected  an  easy  victory ;  "  for  they  thought  it  mad- 
ness in  them,  and  madness  of  the  most  deadly  kind,  thus 
to  charge,  few  as  they  were,  and  those  few  without 
cavalry  or  archery ;"  two  descriptions  of  force  in  which 
they  were  themselves  strongest,  and  to  which,  after  their 
long  course  of  success,  they  naturally  attributed  peculiar 

*  In  earlier  limes  this  had  been  the  post  of  the  lung 
(Eurip.,  Snppl.,  657^,  and  the  polemarch,  who  succeeded  in 
great  measure  to  his  military  station,  retained  it.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  second  archon,  who  succeeded  to  the 
priestly  functions  of  the  king,  retained  the  name  of  king, 
fia^tXtvs'f  and  a  similar  instance  is  found  in  Roman  history, 
where  the  title  of  king,  rex,  after  it  had  become  odious 
in  political  matters,  was  retained  by  the  priest  appointed  to 
perform  tiiosc  sacred  rites  which  the  kings  themselves  had 
formerly  performed. 
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importance.  *^  But  when  the  Athenians^  came  to  close 
quarters  with  the  barbarians,  they  fought  right  worthily 
of  notice.  For  they  were  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks,  sA 
iar  as  we  know,  who  ran  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  the  first  who  stood  firm  when  they  saw  the  Median 
dress,  and  the  men  who  wore  it ;  for  until  then  it  was  a 
terror  to  the  Greeks  even  to  hear  the  name  of  the  Me* 
dians."  The  battle  lasted  long,  and  with  various  fortune. 
The  best  troops  of  the  enemy,  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  the  Sacse,*  were  opposed  to  the  weak  centre  of  the 
Athenians,  which  they  broke,  and  pursued  the  fliers 
into  the  inland  country.  On  each  wing,  however,  the 
Athenians  and  Platseans  were  victorious :  and  instead  of 
pursuing  the  enemies  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed, 
they  united,  set  upon  the  body  who,  having  broken  their 
centre,  were  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
army,  and  routed  them.  They  then  pursued  the  defeated 
forces  with  great  slaughter  to  the  sea,  where  tliey  took 
to  their  ships.  The  conquerors  rushed  to  seize  them, 
and  eapturea  seven  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  was 
slain  C^rnsegcirus,  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  and  of 
Ameinias,  whom  we  shall  find  acquiring  high  distinction 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  His  right  hand  was  severed  by 
the  blow  of  a  battle-axe  as  he  grasped  the  upper  part  of 
a  vessel's  stem,f  and  endeavoured  to  detain  it ;  a  mode 
of  capture  which  may  furnish  some  notion  of  the  kind  of 
shipping  in  use  at  that  time.  The  anecdote  is  not  striking 
enough  for  Justin  and  other  compilers,  who  add,  that 
when  his  right  hand  was  struck  off,  he  renewed  the 
grasp  with^his  left,  and  losing  that  also,  seized  the  ship 
with  his  teeth,  and  hung  upon  it  to  his  last  breath.  The 
whole  Athenian  loss  is  said  to  have  been  192  killed,  but 
among  these  were  Callimachus  the  polemarch,  Stesileos 
one  of  the  generals,  and  many  other  men  of  name.    Of 

^  A  Scythian  tribe  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Imaus, 
on  the  confines  of  Thibet.  * 

t  "Apkttarttf  apparently  the  ornamental  finishing  of  the 
stem. 
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tlie  Fernans  there  fell  about «x  thousand  four  faimdped^'* 
The  remainder  got  on  board  their  vesselS)  and  endea* 
vQured  to  surprise  Athens  by  sulkig  -round  Cape  Sunivm. 
The  yigilanee  of  the  Athenians,  however,  prevented 
t^em :  they  retamed  to  their  capital  by  a  forced  siareh, 
and  when  the  barbarians  were  in  the  offing,  they  found 
the  victorious  army  encamped  and  ready  to  receive  them. 
This  was  not  the  purpose  of  their  expedition ;  and,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  they  set  sail  and  returned  to  Asia. 
The  dead  were  buried  on  l^e  field  of  battle :  a  vast  to* 
mulus  was  raised  over  the  Athenian  citizens,  and  other 
monuments  were  erected  to  the  PUteeans  and  the  slaves^ 
who  on  this  emergency  were  allowed,  contrary  to  Greciaa 
iisage,  to  serve  in  the  heavy-armed  foot.  The  people  of 
Marathon  worshipped  the  skin  as  heroes.  Around  their 
tpmbs,  says  Pausanias,  is  to  be  4ieard  throughout  the  nigkt 
the  neighing  of  horses  and  tiie  noise  of  combatants. 
They  have  never  indeed  manifested  themselves  to  these 
who  have  gone  there  purpe«ely  to  see  them,  but  such  as 
have  pass^  casually,  and  in  ignoruice,  have  inet  wilih 
no  token  of  the  anger,  of  the  gods.'f 

War&re  is  so  well  calculated  to  devel<^  all  .the  ener- 
gies, and  among  tinem  some  of  the  virtues  of  mankmd^ 
that  its  details  frequently  excite  intense  interest,  even 
when  we  see  and  reprobate  most  distinctly  the  thousand 
evils  consequent  on  an  appeal  to  arms.  There  is  -some- 
^ing  spirit-stirring  in  the  narrative  oif  personal  hardihood, 
which  carries  v$  along  in  despite  of  |>ur  sober  judsm^t, 
and  enlists  our  sympathy,  often  in  opposition  to  the  dkv 
tates  of  reason  ana  moralil^.  Few  men  exist  whose 
l^ood  will  not  beat  higher  at  a  well-devised  tale  of  galknt 
adventuve :  inuch  more  when  the  iiodons,  the  extrava- 

'  •  For  &e  topography  of  Marathon,  the  reader  may  ooDsatt 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and  Colonel  Leake's  paper  on  the  Demi 
of  Attica,  with  advantage.  The  flying  Persians  appear  to 
have  been  entaDgled  and  stopped  by  a  narrow  pass,  formed 
by  a  precipitous  nill  on  one  side,  and  a  deep  morass  on  the 
other.  Hence  this  disproportionate  slaughter. 
,  t  Lib.  i.  32.    Herod,  lib.  vi.  c.  105, 120. 
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l^oes  of  romanoe  are  reaKzed  in  histoiy.  '^  It  is  fbarfu)', 
it  is  magnificeDt,  to  see  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  onb 
man  may  triumph  over  many."  But  we  can  seldom  enjoy 
this  pleasure  unrestrained'  by  some  apprehennon  that  we 
are  indulging  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  only  in  cases  of  <dear  ana  unjustifiable  op* 
pression^  where  power  has  been  exerted  to  the  utmost  t<» 
cru^  right,  where  men  careless  of  deatli  in  comparison 
€^  oppression,  weak  in  numbers,  and  confident  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  arms  and  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
have*  met  and  overthrown  the  numerous  forces  of  their 
enemy,  that  we  can  fully  83rmpathi2e  with  the  vietor^s 
triumph.  These  copditioBs  were  fuHflled  at  Marathon. 
The  Perman  was  the  aggiressor :  he  had  interfered  with 
the  domestic  government  of  the  Atiiieniaas  by  endeavour- 
ing to  force  upon  them  a  pdnee  w4iom  th^  had  r^eet^ ; 
he  f(^lowed  up  his  mandate  to  restore  Hippias  by  sending 
into  their  territory  an  apparently  overwnelming  force. 
A  short-sighted  poUcy  would  hit37e  counselled  submis- 
sion :  but  it  never  was  the:  interest  of  a  small  state  to 
yield  tamely  to  a  powerful  enemy.  Resistance,  even  if 
unsucoessful,  will  cause  it  to  be  feared :  a  prompt  sub^- 
jmssion-  delivers  it  over  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  Athe^ 
aians  met  their  ^lemy  fearlessly,  and  beat  him  tborougfaly, 
and  they  were  rewarded  for  it  by  obtaining  an  eminence 
in  war,  in  literature,  in  art,  smd  in  glory,  unequalled  and 
iBGomparable,  considering  thehr  population  and  extent  of 
land.  Those  more  especially  who  fought  and  fell  in  this 
battle,  have  their  rev^ard  in  the  deathless  ikme  which 
wsaits  upon  their  victory.  It  woukl  be  needless  and  end- 
less to  dwell  on  the  testimonies  to  their  deserving  which 
later  ages  have  produeed.  We  shall  tfa«iefbre  merely 
re£»*  to  the  period  of  Athenian  grandeur  to  observe, 
thai  it  was  from  the  Persian  wars,  and  especiaily  from 
Marathon,  the  battle  which  first  showed  the  Permns  not 
invincible,  that  the  vain  but  high-sphrited  Athenians 
drew  their  most  cherii^ed  reoolleclions,  their  orators  the 
themes  of  panegyric  most  grateful  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  assembled  people. 

In  time  of  war  it  was  customary  to  solemnize,  every 
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Winter,  a  public  funeral  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  campaign.  The  manner 
of  the  ceremony  was  this: — "Having  set  up  a  tent, 
thej  put  into  it  the  bones  of  the  dead  three  days  before 
the  funeral,  and  every  one  bringeth  whatsoever  offerings 
he  thinks  good,  in  honour  of  his  own  relations.  When 
the  day  comes  of  carrying  them  to  their  burial,  certain 
cypress  coffins  are  carried  along  in^carts,  for  every  tribe 
one,  in  which  are  the  bones  of  the  men  of  every  tribe  by 
themselves.  There  is  likewise  borne  an  empty  hearse 
covered  over,  for  such  as  appear  not,  nor  were  found 
among  the  rest,  when  they  were  taken  up.  The  funeral 
is  accompanied  by  any  that  will,  whether  citizen  or 
stranger ;  and  the  women  of  their  kindred  are  also  by 
at  the  burial,  lamenting  and  mourning.  They  then  put 
them  into  a  public  monument,  which  standeth  in  the 
fairest  suburb  of  the  city  (in  which  place  they  have  ever 
interred  dll  that  died  in  the  wars,  except  those  that  were 
alain  in  the  fields  of  Marathon,  who,  because  their  virtue 
was  thought  extraordinary,  were  therefore  buried  on  the 
«pot),  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over  them,  some 
one,  thought  to  exceed  the  rest  in  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
dignity,  chosen  by  the  city,  maketh  an  oration,  wherein 
he  giveth  them  such  praises  as  are  fit ;  which  done,  the 
company  depart."*  Two  specimens  of  this  style  of 
oratory,  by  two  of  the  first  names  in  Grecian  literature, 
remain :  the  celebrated  speech,  written  by  Thucydides, 
in  the  name  of  Pericles,  and  one  ascribed  to  Socrates  by 
Plato.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  in  what 
terms  the  Athenian  philosopher  speaks  of  his  country- 
men's deeds  in  the  Persian  war. 

"  Our  fathers,  and  the  fathers  of  these  men  deceased, 
and  they  themselves,  being  honourably  bom,  and  nur- 
tured in  all  freedom,  have  individually  and  as  a  people 
done  many  noble  deeds  in  sight  of  all  men,  conceivmg 
that  in  the  cause  of  freedom  it  was  their  duty  to  fight 
with  Greeks  in  behalf  of  Greeks,  and  with  baroariaus  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  Grecian  race.    The  time  would  fail 

*  Thucyd^  iL  84. 
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me  to  relate  as  the  subject  merits,  how  they  repelled 
£uraoIpu8,  and  the  Amazons,  and  other  invaders  earlier 
than  those)  and  bow  they  supported  the  Argives  against 
ihe  Thebans,  and  the  Heraclidse  against  the  Argives ; 
and  the  poets  who  have  hymned  their  valour  in  verse, 
have  already  made  it  known  to  all  men.  Were  I  then 
to  attempt  to  set  forth  the  same  things  in  prose,  I  should 
but  prove  my  own  inferiority.  I  will  therefore  pass  these 
matters,  for  they  already  have  their  due.  Those  deeds 
on  which,  worthy  as  they  are,  no  poet  has  yet  founded 
a  worthy  name,  those  yet  uncelebrated  are  the  theme 
on  which  it  befits  me  to  dwell,  praising  them  myself, 
and  wooing  others  to  weave  them  into  songs  and  other 
poetry,  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  men  who  acted 
them.  Fii'st  then  of  the  things  which  I  refer  to,  the 
ehildren  of  this  land,  our  ancestors,  checked  the  Persian, 
when,  at  the  head  of  Asia,  he  was  in  the  act  of  enslaving 
Europe ;  wherefore  it  is  just  and  fit  that  we  should  call 
them  first  to  mind,  and  celebrate  their  valour.  He, 
however,  who  w^ld  praise  it  fitl}'',  must  carry  back  his 
mind  to  that  time  when  all  Asia  bowed  before  the  third 
of  the  Persian  kings :  the  first  of  whom,  C^rus,  havinff 
liberated  the  Persians,  his  countrymen,  by  his  own  high 
spirit,  enslaved  their  masters,  the  Medes,  and  ruled  the 
rest  of  Ai»a  as  far  as  Egypt.  His  son,  Cambyses,  re- 
duced such  parts  of  Egrpt  and  of  Libya  as  were  acces- 
sible ;  and  the  third,  Darius,  by  land  extended  the 
.boundary  of  his  empire  to  Scythia,  and  with  his  fleet 
commanded  both  the  sea  and  the  islands,  so  that  no 
-man  deemed  himself  equal  to  contend  with  him.  The 
very  minds  of  all  men  were  enslaved,  so  many,  so  great, 
.  and  so  warlike  nations  had  the  Persian  empire  subdued. 
^^  Darius  accusing  us  and  the  Eretrians  of  the  attack 
on  Sardis,  on  that  pretext  sent  five  hundred  thousand 
men  in  long  ships  and  transports,  and  three  hundred  long 
ships,  and  ordered  Datis,  their  general,  as  he  would  save 
his  head,  to  bring  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  back 
with  him.  Datis  sailed  to  Eretria,  against  men  reputed 
then  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Greeks,  not  few  in 
number,  and  overcame  them  in  three  days,  and  carefully 
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searched  their  whole  land,  that  none  sboald  eseape. 
His  soldiers  mardaed  to  the  boundaiy  cf  the  coontry ; 
ikey  formed  a  line  diong  it  from  sea  to  sea ;  they  joioed 
hands,  and  thus  passed  ovw  the  whole  of  it,  that  they 
might  tell  the  king  that  none  had  escaped.*  With  the 
same  design  they  sailed  from  £retria  to  Marathon,  as 
to  a  r^ady  prey,  thinking  to  carry  off  the  Ath^iians  en* 
yoked  with  the  Eretrtans  in  the  same  fated  evils.  These 
things  then  heing  in  part  accoraplished,  and  the  rest  kk 
progress,  no  Gr^  succoured  tne  Eretriaas,  none  but 
the  Lacedsemonians  marched  to  Athens,  and  they  arrived 
not  till  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  rest,  stupified  with 
ftlarm,  remained  at  home,  content  with  present  safefy. 
By  this  a  man  may  appredate  the  courage  of  those  whe 
net  the  power  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon,  and  chas^ 
tised  the  insolent  presumption  of  all  Ana,  and  there  first 
elected  trophies  over  the  barbarians ;  becoming  thus  ex* 
amples  and  masters  to  pn>ve  the  might  of  rersia  noA 
Invincible,  and  show  that  all  multitude  and  riches  yidd 
to  valour.  I  say  then  that  those  men  wire  the  fathers  not 
only  of  our  bodies,  but  of  our  freedom,  and  the  freedom 
of  all  on  this  mainland ;  for,  by  looking  to  that  aedcm, 
the  Greeks  took  courage  to  venture  other  battles  for 
safety,  becoming  pupils  of  the  m^i  of  Marathon.  The 
first  prize  of  valour,  then,  we  must  bestow  on  them :  the 
second  on  those  who  fought  at  Artemisium,  and  round 
theIsleofSalamis.''t 

The  battle  of  Marathon  marks  an  important  crisis  in 
^  history  of  Greece,  and  of  the  civilized  world.  l%e 
later  contests  of  the  Persian  war  at  Thermopyise  Mid 
JSalamis  and  Platea,  knportant  as  they  w&re,  were  not 
played  for  so  deep  a  stake ;  for  ^e  chief  oi  the  Gsedan 
nations  were  then  pledged  to  the  war,  and  were  besides 
encouraged  by  knowing  the  Persian  power  not  insuper- 
able. The  panegyric  of  Plato  is  not  overcharged.  We 
have  given  the  firank  confession  of  Herodotus,  that  up  to 

*  Eubcea  is  long  and  very  narrow,  efq[>eoiaily  in  Ihe  south- 
ern part,  where  Eretria  was. 
i  Plato,  Menexenus,  §  8, 9, 10. 
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ikut  tkne  4m  very  name  «f  the  Medes  was  a  tenor  to 
tbe  Gm^s  ;  bimI  if  the  Athenians  had  yielded  to  this 
pwiic,  or  bad  been  dented,  European  as  weU  as  Asiatic 
Greece  would  pobabiy  have  become  a  province  of  the 
Penrian  empire.  The  conteat,  therefore,  was  that  of 
Vherty  a^inst  despotism ;  of  mental  activity  against  the 
unimproving  and  unrefleeliing  apatthy  in  which  Uke  great- 
eat  part  of  Ask  has  slept,  m»n  uie  commencement  oi 
history ;  and  a  more  important  object  has  never  been  at 
baaaKi,  unless  where  the  cause  of  religion  has  depended 
OB  an  ^ppeid  to  arms. 

Chiistiaiu^y  is  now  so  closely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  superiority  in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  war,  that 
many  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  its  having 
been  seriously  endangm^  by  an  external  enemy  since 
its  first  triumph  and  establishment.  To  our  ancestors, 
hower^,  the  unparalleled  rapidity  and  success  with 
which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  extended  their  religion 
and  their  empore,  was  a  subject  of  serious  and  jyst  alarm. 
Within  fi%  yeaft  of  the  prophet's  ezpul&a<m  from 
Meooa,  Constantinople  itself,  toe  metropolis  of  the 
Ou'istian  world,  was  besieged  by  the  Cailiph,  the  sue* 
cesBor  to  his  temporal  authority:  within  a  hundred 
years  the  Saracenic  empire  extended  from  the  conlines 
of  India  to  the  Pyrepees.  In  the  year  7X4,  scarcely 
thme  years  from  the  first  invasion  of  Spain,  Musa,  the 
victorious  lieutenant  of  the  Calicdi,  prepared  to  pass  that 
iliountaan  banw,  to  extingui«L  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican.  He  proposed 
to  conquer  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  to  foUow  the 
P^ube  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  ov^throw  the  Constan- 
^opolitan  empire,  and  thus  imite  Ihe  eastern  and 
west^n  dominions  of  the  Saracei».  His  ambitious  fno- 
gress  was  checked  and  himself  recalled  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  master ;  but  in  the  year  73 1  Abderahman  resumed 
the  bold  projects  of  his  predecessor.  Gascon^  and 
Languedoc  were  already  subject  to  the  sovereign  of 
Damascus,  when,  in  732,  that  enterprising  soldier  led  a 
vast  army  to  complete  the  subjection  of  France.     He 
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had  already  advanced  unchecked  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  when  Charles  Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  m 
name  a  household  officer,  but  in  authority  the  sovereign 
of  France,  collected  his  forces,  and  advanced  to  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  For  six  days  the  armies  cost* 
fronted  each  other,  making  trial  of  each  other*s  strength 
in  skirmishes :  on  the  seventh,  one  Saturday  in  the  month 
of  October,  732,  the  final  battle,  that  of  Tours,*  took; 
place  which  was  to  decide  whether  Europe  should 
remain  Christian,  or  the  Cross  sink  under  the  Crescent. 
The  light  and  active  Saracens,  whose  defensive  armour, 
was  merely  a  quilted  jacket,  and  their  weapons  arrows 
and  javelins,  rushed  fiercely  to  the  attack ;  but  they  made 
little  impression  on  the  solid  battalions  of  the  Franks^ 
bristling  with  spear*points,  and  protected  by  their  close- 
locked  shields.  The  latter  were  no  match  £or  their 
assailants  in  agility  of  manoeuvring,  but  the  weighty  arm 
and  steady  foot  made  up  for  this  deficiency.  The  Saracen 
cavalry  charged  up  to  their  ranks  in  vain ;  they  were 
compelled  to  rein  their  horses  round,  tind  when  wearied 
and  broken  by  their  fruitless  eflrarts,  the  Christians 
advanced  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  the* 
heat  of  the  battle,  Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  led  hi» 
troops  round  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  overthrowing  all 
before  him,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  by  the 
tumult  and  confusion  thus  produced.  *'  Then  was  Charles 
first  called  by  the  name  of  Martel  (a  sort  of  battle-axe) ; 
for  as  the  martel  crushes  iron,  steel,  and  all  other  metals,, 
even  so  he  broke  and  pounded  his  enemies  and  all  other 
nations.  Great,  wonder  was  it  that,  of  all  his  host,  he 
lost  in  this  battle  only  1500  persons."  f  Abderahman 
sought  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops,  and  fell  while  fighting 
valiantly.  Night  separated  the  armies,  and  the  Infidels 
profited  by  it  to  retreat,  leaving  their  camp,  their  fur- 
niture, and  their  booty  at  the  disposal  of  the  victor. 
Charles  did  not  pursue  them,  from  which  we  may  infer 

*  This  battle  is  usually  so  called,  though  it  is  said  to 
have  been  fought  near  Poitiers.  The  exact  locality  is  by 
no  meaus  certain. 

t  Croniques  de  St.  Denys,  liv.  v.  26. 
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liiat  his  own  loss  was  severe.     This  disaster  terminated 
the  course  of  Arab  conquest. 

Contemporary  authors  have  preserved  scarcely  any 
particulars  of  this  battle ;  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
century  that  Paul  us  Diaconus,  the  Lombard  historian , 
informs  us  that  375,000  Saracens  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  their  whole  number  being  estimated  by  later 
authors  at  about  80,000.  It  is  singular  that,  of  the 
Frankish  annalists,  almost  all  content  themselves  with 
the  bare  statement  that,  in  732,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Saracens  and  Charles  Martel :  none  pretend 
to  give  any  circumstantial  account  of  an  occurrence  so 
gratifying  to  national  pride.  Were  our  information  fuller, 
the  method  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  French  in  that 
age,  and  the  difference  between  the  European  and 
Asiatic  arms  and  tactics,  would  form  interesting  subjects 
for  illustration.  One  thing  we  learn — that  the  French 
fought  chiefly  on  foot,  and  were  inexpert  in  the  mounted 
service,  and  trusted  little  to  their  cavalry ;  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  usages  of  knighthood  had  made  little 
progress  at  this  period.  In  the  want  of  this  information 
we  give  a  passage,  in  which  the  features  of  Christian  and 
Moorish  warfare,  in  a  later  age,  are  described  with  much 
spirit  and  minuteness  by  a  contemporary  author.  Though 
not  very  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  worth 
attention  for  its  poetical  merits,  and  is  besides  somewhat 
of  a  literary  curiosity,  being  taken  from  the  oldest  nar- 
rative poem,  as  M'c  believe,  preserved  in  any  living  lan- 
guage. We  speak  of  the  "  Foema  del  Cid,"  the  hbtory 
of  Ihe  celebrated  Rujr  Diaz  of  fiivar,  generally  known  by 
the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Moors  of  Cid,  or  Lord ; 
which  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Southey :  **  Sanchez  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  some  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Cid ;  there  are  some  passages  which  induce  me  to  believe 
it  the  woric  of  a  contemporary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  language. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  as  decidedly,  and  beyond  com- 
parison, the  finest."* 

♦  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid^^ale 
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The  traxislatioii  here  given  is  placed,  without  liie 
name  of  the  author,  in  the  Appenaix  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid.  **  I  have  never,"  says  the  same  high 
authority,  "  seen  any  other  translation  which  so  perfectly 
represented  the  manner,  character,  and  spirit  of  the 
original."  The  subject  of  the  passage  is  briefly  thi&: 
the  Cid  being  driven  into  banishment  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies,  is  accompanied  by  several  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  for  whom  he  undertakes  to  provide  by  caiTying 
on  a  predatory  warftu^  against  the  Moors.  In  the 
course  of  their  adventufes  they  surprise  the  castle  of 
Alcoar,  but  are  soon  ailter  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a 
superior  army.  After  some  difference  of  opinion,  the 
Cid  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his  followers,  and  determined 
on  a  sally,  which  is  suecessfid. 

,   «<  They  fain  would  sally  forth,  but  he,  the  noble  Cid, 

Accounted  it  as  rashness,  and  constantly  forbid. 

The  fourth  week  was  beginning,  the  third  already  past, 

The  Cid  and  his  companions  the^  are  now  agreed  at  last. 

*  The  water  is  cut  off,  the  bread  is  well  nigh  spent ; 

To  allow  us  to  depart  by  night  the  Moors  will  not  consent 

To  combat  with  them  in  the  field  our  numbers  are  but  few; 

Gentlemen,  tell  me  your  minds,  what  do  you  think  to  do?' . 

Minaya  Alvar  Faaez  answered  him  again : 

'  We  are  come  here  from  fiur  Castile  to  live  like  banished 

men; 
There  are  here  six  hundred  of  us,  besides  some  nine  or  ten'; 
It  is  by  fighting  with  the  Moors  that  we  have  earned  our 

bread ; 
In  the  name  of  God,  that  made  us,  let  nothing  more  be  said. 
Let  us  sally  forth  upon  them  by  the  dawn  of  day.* 
The  Cid  replied,  *  Minaya,  I  approve  of  what  you  say ; 
You  have  spoken  for  the  best,  and  had  done  so  without  doubt* 
The  Moors  thaet  were  within  the  town  they  took  wad  turned 

them  ont» 
That  none  should  know  their  secret:  they  laboured  all  that 

night; 
They  were  ready  for  the  combat  with  the  morning  light. 
The  Cid  was  in  his  armour,  mounted  at  their  head — 
He  spoke  aloud  among  them — you  shall  hear  the  words  he 

said: 
'  We  all  must  sally  forth  1  There  can  not  a  man  be  spared. 
Two  footmen  only  at  the  gates  to  dose  them  and  keep  guard ; 
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If  we  are  slaia  in  battle»  they  will  bury  as  here  in  peace — 
If  we  sonriye  and  conquer,  our  riches  will  increase. 
And  you,  Pero  Bermuez,  the  standard  you  must  bear — 
Advance  it  like  a  yaliant  man,  comely  and  £ur ; 
Bnt  do  not  venture  forward  before  I  give  command.' 
Bermuez  took  the  standard ;  he  went  and  kissed  his  hand. 
The  gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  f<»th  at  once  they 

rushed; 
The  outposts  of  tbe  Moeriak  host^baek  to  the  camp  were 


The  camp  was  all  in  tumult,  and  there  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums,  as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sunder. 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors  arming  themselves  in  haste. 
And  the  two  main  battles  how  they  were  forming  fast ; 
Horsemen  and  footmett  mixed,  a  coantleas  troop  and  vast 
The  Moors  are  moving  forward — the  battle  socm  must  join : 
'  My  men,  stand  here  in  order,  rang^  upon  a  line : 
Let  not  a  man  stir  from  his  rank  l^fore  I  give  the  ngp  V 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word,  but  he  could  not  refrain, 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand,  he  gave  his  horse  the  rein ; 
'  You  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,  the  thickest  of  the 

foes. 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid,  for  there  your  banner  goes  I 
Let  him  that  serves  and  hononrs  it,  show  the  duty  that  h^ 

owes/ 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out,  <  For  heaven's  sake  be  still  1' 
Bermuez  cried,  *  I  cannot  hold ;'  so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  spurred  his  horse  and  drove  him  on  amid  the  Moorish  rout. 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  compassed  him  about :) 
Had  not  bis  armour  been  so  true,  he  had  lost  either  life  or 

limb. 
The  Cid  cried  out  again,  *  For  heaven's  sake  succour  him  I  * 

**  Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  levelled  fair  and  low ; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row, 
Their  heads  all  stoopins  down  toward  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
'  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,  the  champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike  among  them,  gentlemen,  for  sweet  mercies'  sake !' 
There  where  Bermuez  fought,  amidst  the  foe  they  break ; 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights,  it  was  a  gallant  show : 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,  a  man  with  every  blow. 
Wh«i  they  wheeled  and  turned,  as  many  more  lay  slain, 
Yo»  m%ht  see  them  raise  their  lances,  and  level  them  again, 
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There  you  might  see  the  breast-plates,  how  they  were  cleft 

in  twain, 
And  many  a  Moorish  shield  lie  shattered  on  the  plain, 
The  pennons  that  were  white  mariied  with  a  crimson  stain, 
The  horses  running  wild  whose  riders  had  been  slain. 
The  Christians  call  upon  St.  James,  the  Moors  upon  Mahound. 
There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  tiiem  slain  on  a  little  spot  of 

ground. 
Minaya  Alvar  Fanez  smote  with  all  his  might, 
He  went  as  he  was  wont,  and  was  foremost  in  the  fight 
There  was  Galin  Garcia,  of  oourase  finn  and  clear, 
Felez  Munioz,  the  Cid's  own  cousm  dear ; 
Antolinez  of  Burgos,  a  hardy  knight  and  keen, 
Munio  Gustioz,  his  pupil  that  had  been. 
The  Cid  on  his  gilded  saddle  above  them  all  was  seen. 
There  was  Martin  Munioz,  that  ruled  in  Montmayor, 
There  were  Alvar  Fei-ez  and  Alvar  Salvaudor : 
These  were  the  followers  of  the  Cid,  with  many  others  more, 
In  rescue  of  Bermuez,  and  the  standard  that  he  bore. 
Minaya  is  dismounted,  his  coui'ser  has  been  slain, 
He  fights  upon  his  feet,  and  smites  with  might  and  main. 
The  Cid  came  in  all  haste  to  help  him  to  horse  again ; 
He  saw  a  Moor  wjell  mounted,  thereof  he  was  full  fein. 
Through  the  girdle  at  a  stroke  he  cast  him  to  the  plain : 
He  called  to  Minaya  Fanez,  and  reached  him  out  the  rein, 
'  Mount  and  ride,  Minaya,  you  are  my  right  hand, 
We  shall  have  need  of  you  to-day,  these  Moors  will  not 

disband.' 
Minaya  leapt  upon  the  horse,  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
Nothmg  that  came  near  him  could  resist  him  or  withstand ; 
All  that  falls  within  his  reach  he  dispatches  as  he  goes. 
The  Cid  rode  to  King  Fariz,  and  strudc  at  him  three  blows ; 
The  third  was  far  the  best,  it  forced  the  blood  to  flow. 
The  stream  ran  from  his  side,  and  stained  his  arms  below ; 
The  King  caught  round  the  rein,  and  turned  his  back  to  go. 
The  Cid  has  won  the  battle  with  that  single  blow." 

The  battle  of  Tours  delivered  Europe  from  the  dread 
of  Mahometan  invasion  from  the  West,  and  a  few 
Spaniards  sheltered  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  suc- 
ceeded ere  long  in  erecting  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  ultimately  in  wresting  the  whole  Peninsula  from 
the  Moors.  But  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost  in 
two  campaigns  occupied  near  seven  centuries  of  the  most 
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inreterate  and  destructire  warfare,  in  which  the  in* 
t^tiational  hatred  displayed  of  old  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  was  revived^  and  further  embittered  by 
religious  hatred.  '^  And  whi^  a  war&re !  it  wu  to 
bam  the  standing  com,  to  root  tip  &e  vine  and  the 
c^ve,  to  hang  the  heads  of  their  enemies  from  the 
saddle  bow,  and  drive  mothers  and  children  before  them 
with  the  lance ;  to  massacre  the  men  of  a  town  in  the 
fiiry  of  assault ;  to  select  the  chiefs  that  they  might  be 
mstlered  in  cold  blood ;  to  reserre  the  women  for  viola^ 
tion  and  the  children  for  slavery ;  and  this  warfare  year 
nfter  year,  till  they  rested  from  mere  exhaustion.  The 
soldiers  of  Ferran  Gonzalez  complained  that  they  led  a 
life  like  devils :  *  Oar  Lord/  said  they,  *  is  like  Satan, 
and  we  are  like  his  secvants,  whose  whole  delight  is  in 
aeperating  sodi  frora  body.'  "  *  Meanwhile  the  struggle 
between  the- Cross  and  the  Crescent  was  proceeding  in 
the  East  with  very  di^rent  success,  and  before  the 
surrender  of  Granada,  the  end  of  Moorish  independence 
m  Spain,  the  Ottoman  empire  was  established  in  the 
south  of  £uro;>e,  and  the  city  of  Constantine  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet.  The  Crescent 
has  long  been  waning,  never  again,  as  &r  as  human 
foresight  can  extend,  to  refill  its  horns;  and  in  the 
present  impotence  of  all  Mahometan  courts,  and  the 
apathy  of  their  subjects,  we  seek  in  vain  the  resemblance 
of  the  mighty  princes,  and  ite  fiery  soldiery,  whose 
Cfitiinsiasm  operated  the  most  sudden  and  extensive 
changes  related  in  history.  Tribe  after  tribe  have  swept 
efach  other  from  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  with  various 
success  have  carried  their  arms  and  their  religion  into 
£urope ;  and  now  the  empire  founded  by  the  last  of 
them  in  its  decrepitude  depends  for  its  existence  upon  its 
Christian  allies.  Yet  it  is  not  a  century  and  a  half 
since  the  frontier  of  Germany  was  the  scene  of  con* 
tiaual  warfare ;  and  since  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Hungary  could  scarcely 

*  Introduction  to  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 

YOL.  II.  .  C  ' 
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restrain  the  Turks  from  forcing  their  way  into  the  hearts 
of  Europe,  or  preserve  the  capital  of  the  Western  from 
the  fate  experienced  by  the  capital  of  the  East^n. 
Empire.  Vienna  has  been  twice  besieged  by  a  Turkish 
army,  and  even  so  recently  as  the  year  1683  owed  her' 
deliverance,  when  abandoned  bv  her  sovereign  and  in  the 
extremity  of  distress,  to  the  military  talents  of  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  bravery  of  his  subjects.  The 
celebrated  battle  fou^t  under  the  very  walls  of  that 
capital  is  memorable  as  having  finally  delivered  Europe 
from  all  fear  of  the  Maliometan  powers.  Austria,  since 
tiiat  period,  has  but  ill  dischu*ged  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  contracted  under  the  walls  of  Vienna ! 

Encouraged  and  assisted  by  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  Kara 
Mustapha,  the  Grand  Vizir  of  Turkey,  burst  into  that 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  drove  back  such 
troops  as  the  imperial  general,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  able  to  collect,  and,  crossing  the  Danube,  forced  hisr 
way  to  Vienna,  then  sufficiently  ill  fortified,  and  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  siege.  Leopold,  the  reigning  emperor  of 
Germany,  anticipating  this  storm,  had  obtained  a  promise 
of  succours  from  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  and  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  Sobieski  for  an  army  of  46,000 
men.  But  the  Grermans  were  slow,  and  before  tliey 
could  be  assembled  Vienna  was  besieged.  Leopold  quitted 
his  capital,  and  absented  himself  from  the  struggle  to  be 
made  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Tuln,  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  five,  leagues  above 
Vienna,  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
armies.  Sobieski,  {)ressed  to  hasten  by  the  imperial 
general,  executed  a  forced  march,  accompanied  only  by 
a  body  of  cavalry,  and  on  his  arrival  had  the  mortification 
to  find  the  imperial  forces  not  yet  arrived.  The  armiesr 
were  at  length  united,  but  not  before  Vienna  was  reduced 
to  extremity,  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  preserved 
it  but  the  stupid  security  of  the  Turkish  Vizir,  who,  with 
his  vast  numoers,  suffered  a  very  inferior  force  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  over  the  Danube  within  five  leagues  of 
his  camp,  and  delayed  to  assault  a  breached,  half-garrf- 
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soned,  and  dofenoeless  town,  in  hope  that  it  would  8ur« 
rj^nder  by  capitulation,  and  that  its  riches  would  thus  be 
preserved  entire  for  the  general  instead  of  being  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiery.  These  errors  led  doubly 
to  his  ruin,  by  at  once  enraging  and  dispiriting  his  own 
a(^diers,  and  by  granting  opportunity  and  a  precious  de- 
lay to  the  enemy.  Still  the  allied  troops  were  separated 
from  Vienna  by  five  leagues  of  mountain  road,  and  though 
their  junction  was  completed  on  the  7th  of  September, 
it  was  not  until  the  11th  that  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
were  overcome,  though  it  was  pressed  so  eagerly  that  the 
Germans  abandoned  their  cannon,  and  the  Poles  alone 
brought  artillery  into  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  11th  they  reached  the  last  mountain  on  their 
route,  named  the  Calembourg.  There  was  yet  time  i'or 
the  Vizir  to  repair  his  blunders,  by  merely  taking  pos- 
session of  this  height  and  occupying  the  passes,  which 
most  have  stopped  the  Christian  army  at  least  long 
enough  to  give  time  for  a  final  and  successful  assault. 
He  neglected  this,  and  the  janissaries,  out  of  patience 
at  these  repeated  proofs  of  incapacity,  exclaimed,  *'  Come 
on,  infidels,  the  very  sight  of  your  hats  will  make  us  fly.'* 

'*On  reaching  this  eminence,  so  fortunately  unoccu- 
pied, an  hour  before  night-fall,  the  Christians  saw  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  terrific  exhibitions  of  human  power ; 
a  vast  plain  and  the  islands  in  the  Danube  covered  with 
tents,  whose  splendour  suggested  the  idea  of  a  festive  en« 
campment  rather  than  the  severity  of  war ;  a  countless 
multitude  of  horses,  camels,  and  bufTalos ;  two  hundred 
thousand  combatants  in  movement;  swarms  of  Tartars 
who  hovered  round  the  foat  of  the  mountain  in  their 
usual  disorder;  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  besiegers,  to 
which  the  besieged  replied  as  warmly  as  they  comd ;  and 
a  mighty  city,  of  which  the  steeple  tops  alone  were  dis- 
tinguishable across  the  fire  and  smoke  which  overhung  it. 

'*  The  besieged  were  apprised  by  signal  of  the  coming 
succour.  Men  must  have  suffered  all  the  extremities  of 
a  long  siege,  must  have  seen  themselves  and  their  families 
destined  to  perish  by  the  sword,  or  live  in  slavery  in  a 
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heathen  land,  to  appreciate  the  joy  which  Vienna  felt,  a 
joy  80(»i  checked  oy  returning  fear.  Kara  Mustapha 
with  such  an  army  might  still  expect  success  which  he 
did  not  deserve.  Sohieski,  on  viewing  his  dispositions, 
observed  to  the  German  generals,  '  This  man  is  ill  en- 
camped, we  shall  beat  him.'  The  neit  day,  Sept.  12, 
1688,  was  to  determine  whether  Vienna,  under  Mahomet 
IV.,  should  experience  the  fate  of  Constantino^^  under 
Mahomet  II.,  and  whether  the  empire  of  the  West  would 
be  re-united  to  the  empire  of  the  East ;  perhaps,  even, 
whether  Europe  should  continue  Christian  or  not. 

<*  Two  hours  before  dawn  the  King  of  Poland  tsod 
most  of  the  generals  received  the  sacrament,  the  Turks 
meanwhile  performing  their  devotions,  with  cries  of 
*  Allah,  Allah !'  shouts  which  were  redoubled  at  sunrisey 
when  the  Christian  army  descended  in  close  array,  wHh 
slow  and  even  steps,  the  cannon  in  fnmt,  and  stopping 
every  thirty  or  forty  paces  to  fire  and  recharge,  liieir 
front  was  widened  as  th^  had  room  to  enlarge  it,  while 
the  Turks,  in  much  confusion,  viewed  their  enemy.  It 
was  then  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  pointed  out  to  th« 
Viaar  the  pennoned  lances  of  the  Pmish  household  ca- 
valry, observing,  *The  king  is  at  their  head,'  words 
which  much  troubled  him. 

'*  Immediately  after  ordering  the  Tartars  to  put  to 
death  all  their  priswiers,  30,000  in  number,  a  butchery 
worthy  such  a  chief,  he  gave  command  to  march  toward 
the  mountain,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  general  at- 
tack upon  the  city.  The  latter  order  came  too  late :  the 
besieged  had  recovered  courage,  and  the  irritated  janissa- 
ries had  lost  theirs. 

**  Meanwhile  the  Christians  continued  to  descend,  and 
the  Turks  advanced  towards  them.  The  battle  began. 
The  first  line  of  the  Christians,  entirely  composed  of  in- 
fiemtry,  charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  cleared  the 
way  for  a  line  of  cavalry  which  took  its  station  in  the 
intervals  between  the  battalions.  The  king,  the  princes 
and  generals  advanced  to  the  front,  now  fighting  with 
the  infantry,  now  with  the  cavalry ;  while  the  artilleiy 
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fired  langridge  at  very  small  distance.  The  scene  of  the 
first  encounter  was  broken  by  vineyards,  elevations,  and 
small  hollows,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  enemy  had 
left  his  own  guns,  and  he  suffered  severely  from  those 
of  the  Christians.  The  combatants  spread  over  this  un- 
even ground,  fought  obstinately  till  noon;  when  the 
Comte  de  Maligni,  brother  to  the  Kmg  of  Poland,  es* 
tablished  himself  on  a  hill  which  commanded  the  Turkish 
flank ;  and  they,  driven  from  height  to  height,  retreated 
into  the  plain,  keeping  along  their  entrenchments.* 

^  *  A  mneh  more  spirited  and  somewhat  different  acoount 
of  the  close  of  the  battle  is  given  from  Salvaudy,  Histoire 
de  Pologne,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  14.  We 
quote  from  the  Review,  not  having  been  able  to  procure  the 
original. 

"  Five  o'clock  p.m.  had  sounded,  and  Sobieski  had  given 
up  for'the  day  all  hope  of  the  grand  struggle,  when  the  pro- 
voking composure  of  Kara  Mustapha,  whom  he  espied  m  a 
iq>leuaid  tent  tranquilly  taking  coffee  with  his  two  sons, 
roused  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  instantly  gave  orders  for 
a  general  assault.  It  was  made  simultaneously  on  the  winga 
and  centre.  He  made  towards  the  Pacha's  tent,  bearing 
down  all  opposition,  and  repeating  with  a  loud  voice, '  Non 
nobis,  non  nobis,  Domine  Ezercitium,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  glo- 
nam!'  'Not  unto  us.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  give  tiiie  praise  I'  He  was  soon  recognised 
by  Tartar  and  Cossack,  who  had  so  often  beheld  him  blazing 
in  the  view  of  the  Perish  chivalry ;  they  drew  back,  while 
his  name  rapidly  passed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of 
the  Ottoman  lines,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  had  refused 
to  believe  him  present  'Allah!'  said  the  Tartar  Khan, 
'.but  the  wizard*  is  with  them  sure  enough !'  At  that  mo- 
ment the  hussars,  raising  their  national  cry  of  '  God  for  Po- 
land 1'  cleared  a  ditch  which  would  long  have  arrested  the 
infjemtry,  and  dashed  into  the  deep  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  a  gallant  band ;  their  appearance  almost  justified 
the  saying  of  one  of  their  kings,  *  that  if  the  skv  itself  were 
to  &11,  they  would  bear  it  up  on  the  points  of  tneir  lances.* 

*  The  name  given  him  by  the  Tartan,  after  a  series  of 
extraordinary  victories  had  fully  impressed  them  with  a  be- 
lief in  his  supernatural  powers. 
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The  whole  army,  and  especially  the  left  wing,  highly- 
inspirited,  and  shouting  victory,  wished  to  press  on  the 
retreating  enemy  without  intermission:  but  the  king 
checked  this  ardour,  which  he  considered  dangerous. 
The  German  cavalry  was  heavily  mounted,  and  their 
horses  would  soon  have  been  blown  in  the  extent  of 
plain  which  was  to  be  crossed.  Another  and  a  stronger 
reason  was,  that  the  great  inequalities  of  ground  had  en- 
tirely broken  the  order  of  battle.  Some  time  was  allowed 
to  re-establish  it ;  and  the  plain  then  became  the  theatre 
of  a  triumph  which  posterity  will  scarcely  believe. 
Seventy  thousand  men  rushed  to  encounter  two  hundred 
thousand.  In  the  Turkish  army,  the  Pacha  of  Diarbekir 
commanded  the  right,  the  Pacha  of  Buda  the  left  wing ; 
the  Vizir  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  Aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, and  the  general  of  the  Spahis. 

**  The. armies  remained  motionless  for  a  while;  the 
Christians  in  silence,  the  Turks  redoubling  their  cries  to 
the  clang  of  trumpets.  At  that  awful  moment,  a  red 
flag  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  infidels,  and  beside  it  the 
great  standard  of  Mahomet,  hallowed  by  the  Mussulman 
creed.  This  charm,  which  at  other  times  has  ^ven  as 
much  courage  to  those  who  fought  under  it,  as  tne  truth 
of  their  cause  to  the  Christians,  did  not  play  its  part 
now :  the  Vizir  had  deprived  it  of  its  efficacv. 

**  Sobieski  gave  the  word  to  charge :  the  Polish  cavalry 
sword  in  hand  bore  right  upon  the  Vizir,  whose  station 
was  pointed  out  by  the  standard.  They  dashed  in  the 
enemy's  foremost  ranks,  and  penetrated  to  the  numerous 
squadrons  which  surrounded  him.    None  but  the  Spahis 

The  shock  was  rude,  and  for  some  minutes  dreadful  *,  bat  the 
-valour  of  the  Poles,  still  more  the  reputation  of  their  leader, 
and  more  than  all,  the  finger  of  God,  routed  these  immense 
hosts ;  they  gave  way  on  every  side,  the  Khan  was  borne 
along  with  toe  stream  to  the  tent  of  the  now  despairing 
Vizir.  *  Canst  not  thou  help  me  ?*  said  Kara  Mustapha  to 
the  brave  Tartar,  *  then  I  am  lost  indeed  I*  *  The  Polish 
king  is  there  !'  replied  the  other,  •  I  know  him  well.  Did  1 
not  tell  thee  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  away  as  quick 
as  possible?"'— i^bret^j  Quarterlj/  Reoiew,  No.  xiv.  p.  511. 
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disputed  the  victory ;  the  rest,  Walachians,  Transylva« 
njans,  Moldavians,  Tartars,  even  the  Janissaries,  ahowed 
no  good  will  to  the  cause,  the  result  of  that  hatred  and 
eontempt  of  their  general  which  all  felt.  He  would  have 
re-established  their  confidence  bv  showing  kindness  and 
courage ;  it  was  then  too  late.  He  addressed  the  Pacha 
of  Buda,  and  other  chiefs  ;  they  kept  silence  in  despair. 
*  And  you,*  he  said  to  the  Tartarian  chief,  *  will  not  you 
kelp  me  ?'  The  Khan  replied  that  he  knew  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  that  there  was  no  safety  with  him  but  in 
flight,  of  which  he  immediately  set  the  example.  The 
Spahis  were  now  in  extremity.  The  Poles  broke  and 
overthrew  them,  the  grand  standard  disappeared,  and 
the  Vizir  ran  away  and  communicated  his  own  fears  to 
all.  The  dismay  spread  rapidly  to  the  wings,  which  were 
assailed  at  once  by  the  various  nations  of  the  Christian 
army,  the  king  animating  all  by  his  example  and  his  or- 
ders. Terror  took  away  all  thought  and  power  from  this 
multitude  of  Turks,  who,  in  so  large  a  plain,  ought  under 
an  able  leader  to  have  surrounded  and  smothered  up  their 
enemies ;  and  but  for  night,  the  rout  would  have  been 
complete ;  as  it  was,  the  result  was  only  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

*^  Sobieski  turned  rapidly  against  the  janissaries  who 
remained  in  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  They  had  dis- 
appeared, however,  and  Vienna  was  free.  The  conquer- 
ing soldiery  wished  to  rush  into  the  Turkish  camp,  in 
which  vast  treasures  had  been  abandoned,— a  dangerous 
temptation  while  there  remained  a  chance  of  the  enemy's 
rallying  and  returning  under  cover  of  the  darkness :  and  to 
prevent  this  hazard  the  troops  were  ordered  to  remain 
under  arms  all  night  on  pain  of  death.  The  Duke  o£ 
Lomdne  wished  for  an  immediate  pursuit,  but  the  king 
declined  it;  a  step  which  the  length  of  the  previous 
inarch,  the  fatigue  of  the  battle,  and  the  want  of  baggage, 
which  had  all  been  left  behind,  and  would  not  arrive  for 
three  days,  may  justify.  His  enemies,  however,  have 
not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  choice  of  the  plunder  had 
some  influence  on  his  calculations. 

"At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Turkish  camp 
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was  thrown  open,  but  the  avidity  of  the  soldiers  was 
diecked  by  a  dreadful  sight :  women  every  where  lay 
slaughtered  on  the  ^und,  some  with  their  infants  yet 
dinging  to  them.  These  were  of  a  class  very  different 
horn  the  camp  followers  of  a  Christian  army.  The  Turks 
had  slain  their  wives  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  children  they  had  spared , 
and  five  or  six  hundred  were  collected  and  brought  up 
in  the  Christian  faith  by  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt.  A  vast 
booty  rewarded  the  victors,  for  the  Turks,  economical  in 
Deace,  were  magnificent  in  war,  and  rich  armour,  valuable 
dresses  and  furniture,  and  splendid  tents  were  found  in 
abundance ;  and  a  crowd  of  merchants  were  there  who 
bad  converted  the  camp  into  a  mart  for  all  the  luxury  of 
Asia.  A  golden  stirrup  which  the  Vizir  had  lost  was 
brought  to  Sobieski.  '  Carry  it  to  the  queen,'  he  said, 
'  and  tell  her,  that  he  to  whom  it  belonged  is  vanquished/ 
One  striking  circumstance  occurred  amid  the  genei^al  mia^ 
behaviour  of  the  Turks.  Twenty-three  janissaries  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  Vizir's  magazines,  which  were 
lodged  in  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Emperor.  They  fled 
not  with  the  rest,  and  were  found  there  on  the  14th,  two 
days  after  the  battle,  when  they  slew  those  who  first  at- 
tempted to  force  the  place,  ana  only  surrendered  to  the 
king  in  person,  retaining  their  arms  and  baggage."* 

There  is  extant  an  original  letter  from  Sobieski  to  his 
queen,  on  the  evening  after  the  battle,  which  cannot  but 
be  interestmg. 

''From the  Vizir's  Tent,  Midnight,  Sept.  13. 

<^  Only  joy  of  ,my  soul,  charming  and  well-beloved 
Marietta  I 

<*  God  be  for  ever  praised  1  He  has  given  our  nation 
the  victory — a  triumph  such  as  past  ages  have  never  be- 
held. All  the  artillery,  the  wlM>le  camp  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, with  infinite  riches,  are  become  our  prey.  The 
approaches  toward  the  city,  the  fields  around  us,  are 
covered  with  the  dead  infidels,  and  the  survivors  flee  in 

*  Histoire  de  Jean  Sobieski,  par  VAbht  Coyer,  liv.  vL 
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consternation.  Every  moment  our  men  bring  in  camels, 
mules,  and  sheep,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  besides 
a  multitude  of  prisoners.  We  have  also  a  great  number 
of  deserters,  mostly  renegades,  well  equipped  and 
mounted.  The  vietory  has'been  so  sudden  and  extra* 
ordinary,  that  both  in  the  city  and  our  camp  the  alarm 
did  not  all  at  once  subside ;  every  instant  the  enemy's  re- 
turn was  dreaded.  In  powder  and  ammunition  he  has 
left  us  the  value  of  a  million  florins. 

'*  This  yery  night  I  have  witnessed  a  spectacle  whidi 
I  liad  long  desired  to  see.  Our  baggage-train  set  Are 
to  ihe  powder  in  several  places ;  the  explosion  resem- 
bled the  judgment  day,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  On  this 
occasion  I  remarked  how  clouds  are  formed  in  the  at- 
mosphere. But,  after  all,  it  is  a  bad  job ;  there  is  above 
half  a  million  lost. 

**The  Vizir  in  his  flight  has  abandoned  eveiy  thing, 
all  but  his  horse  and  the  dress  he  wore.  I  am  his  heir ; 
the  greater  portion  of  his  riches  has  become  mine. 

"  As  I  advanced  with  the  first  line,  driving  the  Vizir 
before  me,  I  met  one  of  his  domestics,  who  conducted 
me  to  his  private  tents ;  they  occupy  a  space  equal  in 
extent  to  Warsaw  or  Leopol.  I  have  obtained  all  the 
ensigns  and  decorations  usually  borne  before  him.  As 
to  the  great  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  his  sovereign 
had  confided  to  him,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  Holy  Father 
by  Talenti.  We  have  also  rich  tents,  superb  equipagee, 
and  a  thousand  fanciful  things,  equally  fine  and  valuable. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  every  thing,  but  what  I  have  seen 
is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  what  we  found  at 
Kotzim.  Here  are  four  or  five  quivers,  mounted  with 
rubies  and  sapphires,  which  alone  are  worth  many  thou- 
sands of  ducats.  So,  my  life,  you  cannot  say  to  me  what 
Tartar  women  say  to  their  husbands  who  return  without 
booty,  *  Thou  art  no  vrarrior,  for  thou  hast  brought  me 
nothing ;  none  but  the  foremost  in  battie  ever  gain  any- 
thing.' " 

After  speaking  of  other  trophies,  he  continues : 

"  To-day  I  have  visited  the  capital ;  it  could  not  have 
held  out  more  than  five  days  longer.    The  imperial 
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palace  is  full  of  holes  made  by  the  balls ;  these  immense 
bastions,  full  of  crevices  and  half  fallen  in,  look  fright* 
ful. 

"  All  the  imperial  troops  have  done  their  duty  well ; 
they  ascribe  the  victory  to  God  and  us.  The  mo* 
ment  the  enemy  gave  way  (and  the  chief  struggle  was 
where  I  stationed  myself  opposite  the  Vizir),  all  the 
cavalry  of  their  army  rode  up  to  me  at  the  right  wing,  the 
centre  and  left  having  little  to  do ;  amone  them  were 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  &c. 
They  embraced  me,  kissed  m^  cheek;  the  generals 
saluted  my  hands  and  feet ;  soldiers  and  officers,  on  foot 
and  horseback,  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  unser  brave  konig  y* 
{Ah,  our  brave  king  I)    All  obeyed  me  even  better  than 

my  own  soldiers The  name  of  Saviour,  as  well 

as  embraces,  has  been  given  me.  I  have  been  in  two 
churches  where  the  people  kissed  my  hands,  feet, 
clothes ;  others  at  a  greater  distance  cried  out,  *  Let  us 
kiss  vour  victorious  hands/ 

*'  To-day  we  follow  up  the  pursuit  into  Hungary  j  tlie 
Electors  say  they  will  accompany  me."* 

"  The  day  after  the  battle  the  Comte  de  Stahrenberg, 
the  governor  of  Vienna,  came  to  salute  its  deliverer. 
The  hero  thought  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  without 
offending  the  Emperor,  and  entered  by  the  breaches 
amid  cries  of  joy.  His  horse  could  scarcely  pierce  the 
crowd  which  contended  to  kiss  his  feet,  to  address  him  as 
their  father,  their  preserver,  and  the  greatest  of  princes. 
Vienna  at  that  moment  forgot  that  she  had  a  jealous 
master.  The  gratitude  of  these  unfortunates,  and  the 
pleasure  of  having  delivered  them,  melted  Sobieski  to 
tears ;  and  he  declared  that  a  throne  had  nothing  equally 
flattering.  Shouts  of  delight  brought  him  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  he  wished  to  pay  his  thanks  to  the  God  of 
battles.    He  perceived  on  the  building  a  monument  of 

♦  Foreign  Quarterl]^  Review,  Ncxiv.  Lettres  du  Roi  de 
Pologne,  Jean  Sobieski,  k  la  Reine  Marie  Casimire,  pendant 
la  Campagne  de  Vienne ;  par  N.  A,  de  Salvandy. 
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infamy :  it  was  the  Crescent,  which  Soliman  the  Great 
had  caused  to  be  placed  there,  as  the  condition  on  which 
lie  raised  a  former  siege,  which  it  was  inconyenient  td 
prosecute ;  this  he  caused  to  be  thrown  down,  and  it  was 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  people.  The  Te  Deum  was 
then  chanted,  the  Kin?  himself  leading  the  choir.  No 
magistrate,  and  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  assisted 
at  this  ceremony ;  the  people  only  were  free  enough  from 
political  restraint  to  join  in  the  praise  of  God,  and  in 
thanking  the  victor.  The  preacher  chose  for  his  text 
these  words,  *  There  was  a  man  sent  by  God,  whose 
name  was  John.*  The  application  had  already  been 
milde  by  Pope  Pius  V.  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
which  Don  John  of  Austria  defeated  the  Sultan  Selim. 
There  was  however  a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
battles,  for  Christianity  derived  little  advantage  from  that 
of  Lepanto,  while  that  of  Vienna  saved  the  German  em- 
pire, and  perhaps  the  Christian  religion.  Vienna  con- 
verted into  a  Mahometan  city,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  progress  of  the  Crescent  would  have  stopped. 
"  The  Elmpcror  was  much  hurt  at  the  demonstrations 
of  gratitude  offered  to  the  King  of  Poland,  all  of  which 
seemed  tacit  reproaches  to  himself  for  abandoning  his 
own  city  to  the  protection  of  another.  He  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  disgust  and  ingratitude  under  the  veil  of 
etiquette ;  and  an  important  question  was  raised,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  an  Emperor  of  Germany  should 
receive  one  of  his  Electors.  The  brave  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine said,  *  With  open  arms,  if  he  has  saved  the  empire  ;* 
b«t  the  Emperor  was  in  no  humour  for  such  cordiality. 
It  was  arranged  ultimately  that  the  sovereigns  should 
meet  on  horseback  in  the  open  country.  Sobieski  was  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  magnificently  armed ;  the  Em- 
peror came  plainly  dressed  and  attended  by  his  court, 
and  commenced  the  interview  by  haranguing  upon  the 
services  which  the  Poles  had  in  all  times  received  from 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Emperors.  At  last 
he  let  fall  some  slight  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
deliverance  of  Vienna.    The  King  said,  as,  he  turned 
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his  hone  away,  *  My  brother,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
done  you  this  little  service/'*'  and  concluded  the  conver* 
sation  by  causing  his  army  to  defile  before  the  Em- 
peror, "f 

Leopold's  ingratitude  was  not  confined  to  words.  The 
promises  and  pledges  which  had  been  lavished  to  induce 
Sobieski  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  were  broken 
and  neglected  after  the  service  had  been  rendered ;  and 
even  worse  than  this,  the  Emperor  refused  to  supply  Ihe 
Poles  with  provisions  and  beasts  of  burthen  when  proi- 
ceeding  to  nght  his  own  battles  in  Hungary.  Sobieski 
recovered  that  kingdom  which  had  been  promised  to 
him  if  he  expelled  the  infidels,  but  he  recovered  it  net 
for  himself,  but  the  Emperor.  On  October  12,  a  second 
victory,  which  he  characterized  as  greater  than  that  of 
Vienna,  dehvered  it  finally  from  the  Ottoman  yoke. 
The  rejoicing  of  the  Christian  world  was  universal  when 
the  result  of  the  campaign  was  known ;  for  ail,  Catholie 
and  Protestant,  had  been  alike  alarmed  at  the  rapid  and 
overpowering  advance  of  the  Turkish  force.  At  Rom^ 
the  rejoicings  continued  for  a  month,  and  the  standaid  of 
the  Prophet  was  borne  in  tri^mph  from  church  to  church, 
and  from  convent  to  eonvent,  as  the  most  glorious  signal 
of  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  false  religion. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  close  of  this  great 
man's  life  was  embittered  by  a  factious  nobility,  an  in* 
triguing  wife,  and  domestic  discords.  "  Sick  of  the 
court,  he  fled  into  the  forests,  or  wandered  from  one 
casde  to  another,  or  pitched  his  tent  wherever  a  beaati«> 
ful  valley,  picturesque  landscapes,  the  mountain  torrent, 
or  any  natural  object  attracted  nis  attention,  ^ck,  too, 
of  the  world,  he  sought  for  consolation  in  religion  and 
philosophy.  There  might  be  something  of  pedantry  in 
nis  manners,  but  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  letters. 
He  not  only  cultivated  them  with  assiduity  himself,  but 

*  "  Men  frfere,  je  suls  bien  aise  de  vous  avoir  rendu  oe 
petit  service." 
,   t  Histoire  de  Jean  Sobieski,  par  I'Abb^  Coyer,  liv.  vi. 
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KoommeDded  the  study  of  them  to  others,  and  patronized 
all  who  excelled  in  them. 

<*  At  length  tiie  end  of  this  great  man  approached. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  is  wrapped  in  mystery. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  take  a  strong  dose  of  mer« 
eary  (his  infirmities  for  some  time  had  been  neither  few 
nor  light)  :  was  it  too  strong  for  his  constitution  to  sup- 
port ?  so  at  least  some  thought ;  so  even  he  appeared  to 
suspect"*  He  died  on  the  double  anniversary  of  hia 
birth  and  his  accession  to  the  throne,  twenty-thi^ee  years 
after  the  latter  event,  in  1697,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age  ;  .and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  his  birth  and  death 
were  each  signalized  by  a  tempest  of  uncommon  and 
fearful  violence. 

One  might  suppose  tiiat.the  spirit  of  Leopold  had 
descended  on  aU  Austrian  statesmen.  Within  a  century 
of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Sobieski  into  Vienna,  Poland 
eeased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom,  and  the  co-openu 
tion  of  Austria  was  rewarded  with  a  tiiird  of  her  spoils. 
It  seems  vain  to  expect  gratitude  in  international  deal- 
ings ;  yet  we  might  almost  have  supposed  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  deuverance  of  Vienna  would  have  deterred 
Austria  from  sharing  in  so  unprovoked  and  profligate 
an  injustice.  The  situation  and  the  policy  of  £urope 
have  altered  strangely  since  the  period  of  which  we 
speak.  Poland  has  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Russia,  and 
Turkey  preserves  a  precarious  independence  only  by  the 
policy  of  Christian  powers,  the  supme  witnesses  or  in- 
terested sharers  in  the  spoliation  of  a  Christian  kingdom, 
which,  having  been  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
Turkey  as  long  as  Turkey  was  formidable,  would  have 
formed  an  equdly  effectual  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia. 

There  is  another  class  of  battles,  from  which  the 
reader  will  expect  some  to  be  selected  for  comparison 
with  the  great  events  of  the  Persian  war ;  those  memora- 
ble struggles  in  which  a  disparity  of  force  which  seemed 

*  Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  xiv.'p.  .517. 
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to  make  resistance  hopeless,  has  not  deterred  an  invaded 
people  from  asserting  its  independence,  nor  secured  the 
mvader  from  total  defeat.  Among  them  the  long  series 
of  battles  by  which  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  wan  ascer- 
tained and  secured  claims  a  foremost  place ;  and  we  are 
led  to  take  our  examples  thence,  rather  than  from  other 
history,  by  a  resemblance,  perhaps  not  more  than  super- 
ficial, between  the  circumstances  of  the  Cantons  and  of 
the  Greek  republics.  In  either  case  it  was  the  same 
class  who  fought :  the  Swiss,  like  the  Grecian  armies, 
were  composed  not  of  mercenary  men  at  arms,  nor  vassals 
bound  to  follow  their  lord  in  public  or  in  private  quarrel ; 
but  of  citizens  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  habituated 
to  consider  military  service  as  a  privilege.  Among  them 
none  pleaded  birth  or  wealth  as  excuses  for  not  serving  in 
the  ranks,  or  disdained  to  fight  except  as  the  commander  of 
others.  We  may  also  notice,  that  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  the  infantry  service  had  generally  fallen 
into  disrepute  and  neglect,*  and  the  strength  of  armies 
was  estimated  by  their  heavy-armed  cavalry,  the  only 
eapacity  in  which  a  knight  or  noble  would  condescend 
to  serve.     As  the  Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who 

♦  This  observation  does  not  apply  to  Britain.  The  Eng- 
lish archery  were  celebrated  long  before  this  period:  they 
however  were  merely  auxiliary,  and  were  always  supported 
by  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  strength  of  a  Scottish 
army  consisted  of  pikemen,  who,  when  formed  in  close  order, 
generally  circnlar,  often  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
English  cavalry.  The  cause  of  this  deviation  fix)m  the  gene- 
ral usage  was  probably  the  poverty  of  the  nation ;  the  nobi- 
lity could  not  afford  to  maintain  large  bodies  of  horsemen. 
We  may  observe  that  though  Wallace  was  a  knight,  he  ap- 
pears always  to  have  fought  on  foot ;  at  least  we  have  met 
with  no  passage,  either  in  the  Chronicles  or  in  Blind  Harry, 
which  represents  him  mounted.  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  adept  in  the  arms  and  exercises  of  chivalry,  and 
ranked,  by  the  confession  of  the  English,  as  the  third  best 
knight  in  Europe,  though  far  inferior  to  Wallace  in  personal 
strength. 
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endured  the  sight  of  the  Median  dress,  and  the  men  who 
wore  it,  so  the  Swiss  were  the  first  infantry  who  dared 
unsupported  to  abide  tlie  furious  charge  of  the  high-born 
and  high-spirited  nobility.  Here  tibe  nature  of  their 
country  was  a  valuable  auxiliary ;  and  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses which  they  wrought,  partly  by  advantage  of  ground, 
but  chiefly  by  their  courage,  strength,  and  constancy, 
aided  by  a  real  though  not  apparent  superiority  in  arms 
and  discipline,  led,  in  conjunction  with  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  to  a  revolution  in  war,  and  re-established  the 
infantry  service  in  its  due  superiority. 

From  a  number  of  battles  almost  equally  worthy  of 
our  attention,  we  select  two-> those  fought  at  Morgartea 
and  Sempach.  That  of  Morgarten  claims  our  notice 
as  the  first  of  the  series,  and  as  that  in  which  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  combatants  is  most  striking.  We  take 
our  account  from  a  contemporary  chronicler,  whose  father 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  writer's  pre- 
judices are  obvious ;  still  he  is  honest  enough  to  let  it 
^pear  that  the  Swiss  had  done  all  that  was  consistent 
with  honour  and  independence  to  avoid  a  war.  The 
parties  were,  on  the  one  side,  the  whole  power  of 
Austria,  on  the  other  the  three  Waldstetten,  or  Forest 
Cantons  (with  which  Lucem  was  afterwards  associated 
as  a  fourth),  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwalden.  The  pre- 
tended ground  of  invasion  was  a  quarrel  between  these 
mountaineers  and  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Abbey  of 
Einsiedlen,  which  solicited  the  Duke  of  Austria's  assist- 
ance :  the  i*eal  ground  is  to  be  found  in  that  prince'^ 
jealousy  of  the  principles  of  liberty  asserted  by  the 
Swiss,  and  recently  acted  on  by  Tell  and  his  con- 
federates. 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1315,  a  rural  tribe  of  certain 
valleys  begirt  with  high  mountains,  called  Schwitz,  re- 
volted from  its  allegiance,  trusting  in  those  mountains  a& 
its  firmest  bulwark,  and  withheld  the  tribute  and  service 
due  to  Duke  Leopold ;  who  being  much  angered,  col- 
lected an  army  of  20,000  men,  select  soldiers,  most  skil- 
ful and  bold  in  battle,  to  overcome,  spoil,  and  subdue 
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those  rebel  mountaineers.  Therefore  these  soldiers  met, 
as  of  one  accord,  to  tame  and  humble  the  rustics,  and, 
making  very  sure  of  the  victory,  and  of  the  spoil  and 
plunder  of  the  land,  they  took  ropes  and  halters  to  lead 
them  away  bound  among  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
Schwitzers,  hearing  all  this,  were  in  much  dread,  and  for- 
tified the  weaker  passes  into  their  country  with  walls 
and  trenches,  and  commended  themselves  to  God  with 
prayers,  fasting,  and  processions.  Moreover  liiey  gave 
charge  to  various  persons  to  go  to  the  mountam  paths, 
by  which  there  was  a  way  into  their  land,  and  there  keep 
watch  in  the  narrow  straits.  And  all  was  done  as  had 
been  ordered,  and  the  whole  people  cried  to  God  with 
much  earnestness,  and  humbled  their  souls  in  fasting, 
men  and  women,  and  besought  God  with  one  voice  that 
their  herds  might  not  be  given  as  a  prey,  nor  their  wives 
as  a  booty,  nor  their  homes  be  made  a  desolation,  nor 
their  honour  and  virtue  a  pollution.  Therefore  they 
prayed  the  Lord  with  their  whole  heart,  that  he  would 
visit  his  people,  saying,  *  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
behold  these  men's  pride,  and  have  regard  to  our  lowli- 
ness, and  show  that  thou  desertest  not  those  who  trust 
in  thee,  and  humblest  whosoever  trusteth  in  himself,  and 
boasteth  his  own  valour.'  Then,  repenting  of  their  con- 
tumacy, they  sought  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Count  of  Toggenburg ;  but  Duke  Leopold  was  too  much 
angered  to  receive  meir  submission,  and  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  treading  them  under  foot,  and  scattering 
them  and  their  goods.  So  the  Schwitzers  took  arms,  and 
posted  themselves  in  the  narrow  passes,  and  watched 
there  day  and  night." 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  guai'ding  the  whole  fron- 
tier, which  was  threatened  on  three  points,  only  1300 
men  could  be  collected  to  oppose  the  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army  of  Austria,  of  whom  600  belonged  to 
Schwitz,  400  to  Uri,  and  300  to  Underwalden.  Sy  the 
advice  of  Rudolph  Reding,  an  aged  veteran,  whose  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  was  considered  decisive,  they  posted 
themselves  near  Morgarten,  where  a  defile,  bounded  on 
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one  side  by  Lake  Egeri,  and  on  the  otlier  by  Mount  Sat* 
tel,  presented  a  favourable  situation  for  a  small  body  of 
men  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  far  larger  foroe. 

<<  And  on  the  day  of  St.  Othmar  (Oct.  25)  Duke 
Leopold,  endeavouring  to  pais  into  their  country  bv  a 
way  between  a  mountain  and  lake,  named  Egrer  Seu, 
was  much  hindered  by  the  height  and  steepness  of-  the 
mountain.  For  the  knights  on  horseback,  boiling  with 
the  desire  'of  action,  and  crowding  into  the  front  rankSy 
endrely  prevented  the  infantry  from  ascending,  seeing 
that  there  was  scarce  room  to  fix  or  to  preserve  the  foot- 
ing. But  the  Schwitzers,  knowing  from  the  above-named 
Count  of  Toggenburg  that  the  attack  would  be  made 
ibere,  and  perceiving  how  much  their  enemy  would  be 
hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  w«nt  down  against 
them  from  their  lurking-places,  animated  and  in  high 
heart,  and  attacked  them  like  a  fish  in  a  net,  and  slew 
them  without  resistance.  For  they  wore,  according  te 
custom,  certain  iron  instruments'*  ,in  their  shoes,  with 
which  they  could  walk  easily  upon  mountains,  though 
never  so  steep^  where  the  enemy  and  their  horses  could 
not  so  much;  as  plant  their  feet.  And  they  carried  cer- 
tain deadly  weapons,  called  helnbarts  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  very  terrible,  with  which  they  cut  asunder  the 
best  armed  men  as  with  a  razor.  That  was  no  battle, 
but  rather  a  slaughter  of  Duke  Leopold's  people,  as  of  a 
flock  led  to  sacrifice.  They  spared  no  one,  and  cared 
to  take  no  prisoners,  but  smote  all  persons  indifferently^ 
even  to  the  death.  Such  as  were  not  slain  by  them 
were  drowned  in  the  lake,  endeavouring  to  escape  by 
swimming;  some,  even  of  the  infantry,  hearing  that 
their  best  soldiers  were  so  cruelly  struck  down  by  the 
Schwitzers,  leapt  into  the  lake  from  mere  fear,  choosing 
rather  to  sink  under  its  depths  than  to  fall  into  the  hancS 
of  so  dreadful  a  foe.  Fifteen  hundred  men  are  said  to 
have  iallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  besides  those  who 
were  drowned :  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  knights 

*  The  same  sort  of  iostroments  are  still  worn,  especially 
in  traversing  ihs  glaciers,  and  called  crampons*  ^ 
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who  wore  lost  there,  knighthood  was  scarce  in  the  sur- 
rounding  country  for  a  long  -time,  for  few  perished  save 
Imights  and  other  nobles,  tnuned  to  arms  iirom  child* 
hoed.  I  myself,  being  then  a  school-boy,  going  out 
witii  others  to  meet  my  father  with  no  snudi  jor,  saw 
Duke  Leopold  returning,  like  one  half  dead  with  sor- 


row. Weil  might  he  appear  downcast  and  moody,  for 
he  there  lost  almost  all  the  valour  and  strength  of  his 
ann;^."* 

Fifty  men,  who  had  been  banished  from  Schwitz  in  a 
period  of  civil  discord,  hearing  of  their  country's  immi- 
nent  danger,  came  to  the  frontier,  and  requested  per* 
mission  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  magistrates,  whose 
uncalculating  and  resolute  adherence  to  law,  uninfluenced 
by  expediency,  has  something  noble  in  it,  refused  to 
sanction  their  appearance  within  the  confines,  and  the 
exiles,  equally  determined  in  their  patriotism,  took  post 
on  an  eminence  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  canton  f.  In 
this  situation  they  contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  day.  They  commenced  the  attack  by  rolling  down 
rocks  upon  the  Austrians  as  soon  as  they  were  entangled 

I    *  Vitodurani  Chronicon. 

t  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  after  having  long  conducted 
the  policy  of  Athens,  was  banished  owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
his  countrymen,  it  being  supposed  that  he  was  unduly  at- 
tached to  the  Spartan  interest  Previous  to  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  fought  m  Bceotia,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians^  he  came  to  the  camp  of  the  latter,  and  requested 
permission  to  serve  with  the  men  of  his  tribe.  This  was  re- 
fused, his  enemies  asserting  that  he  wished  to  sow  discord  in 
the  army,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  camp.  Before  1:^ 
departure  he  requested  Euthippus  and  others,  his  friends,  who 
had  shared  witn  him  the  odium  of  being  too  well  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  Sparta,  to  signalize  their  zeal  and  courage  in 
the  ensuing  battle,  and  refute,  by  their  actions,  the  stigma 
cast  upon  them.  These  men,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred, 
ranged  themselves  round  Cimon's  armour,  which  they 
erected  as  their  standard,  and  fell  valiandy  to  a  man  by 
each  other's  side,  leaving  to  the  Athenians  much  regret  and 
repentance  that  they  had  wrongfully  aoeused  them.— P/ii/., 
Vit,  Cimon, 
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m  the  difficulties  of  the  valley;  and  their  country- 
men, posted  further  on  upOn  the  mountdn  side,  seized 
promptly  on  the  favourable  moment,  and  by  the  novel 
and  unexpected  manner  of  their  attack,  ana  the  \igour 
with  which  they  wielded  their  long  and  massive  halberts, 
favoured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  improved  a 
temporary  disorder  into  a  total  defeat.  The  disinterested 
bravery  of  the  exiles  was  recompensed  by  restoration  to 
th^ir  civil  rights. 

Two  other  attacks  at  other  points  of  their  frontier 
were  defeated  by  these  gallant  mountaineers  on  the  same 
day,  which  was  ever  after  commemorated  by  the  Forest 
Cantons  as  a  festival,  and  the  names  of  those  who  fell  at 
Morgarten  were  recited  annually  by  the  Schwitzers  in 
the  field  of  Rutii,  the  venerated  spot  in  which  the  over- 
throw of  the  Austrian  tyranny  was  planned. 

When  the  French  invaded  the  Forest  Cantons  in 
1798,  Morgarten  was  the  scene  of  a*  second  struggle 
as  brave,  but  less  successful.  They  attacked  simultane- 
ously in  three  quarters.  "On  the  north  side  Aloys 
Reping  met  them  on  the  same  ground  where  his  ances- 
tor, Rudolph  Reding,  had  defeated  the  Austrians  five 
hundred  years  before,  and  the  narrow  field  of  Morgarten 
was  twice  drenched  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  their 
oppressors.  The  women  of  Schwitz  were  employed 
during  the  whole  night  of  the  1st  of  May  in  dragging 
cannon  over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  carrying  fascines 
for  entrenchments ;  many  of  them  worked  with  young 
children  on  their  left  arm.  Fires  were  burning  on  the 
tops  of  all  the  mountains.  During  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
May  there  was  incessant  firing  both  at  Morgarten  and 
about  Arth ;  a  militia  composed  of  peasants  and  shep- 
herds made  head  on  this  extended  line  against  repeated 
attacks  of  regular  troops  four  times  their  number  without 
giving  way,  broke  them  several  times  with  the  bayonet, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field  everywhere.  The  loss 
of  the  invaders  was  tenfold  their  own,  but  the  latter  was 
irreparable ;  a  few  such  victories  and  they  were  annihi- 
lated; many  of  the  men  had  no  rest  for  three  or  four 
days  and  nights,  and  scarcely  any  food ;  some  of  the  posts 
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were  only  guarded  hy  women.  Tliey  were  offered  the 
finee  exercise  of  th^  religion,  provided  they  adopted  the 
Helvetic  constitution,  in  which  case  the  army  was  to 
leave  the  country  immediately.  Many  were  for  fighting 
on ;  others,  moved  at  the  sight  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, wished  to  treat  before  it  came  to  the  worst.  The 
general  assembly,  held  on  the  4th,  was  extremely  agi* 
tated,  and  on  the  point  of  ending  in  bloodshed.  At  last 
a  great  majority  decided  in  favour  of  the  terms  offered| 
and  peace  was  signed  on  the  5th.  The  French  loss  was 
2754  dead,  exclusive  of  wounded ;  the  people  of  Schwitz, 
431  men  and  women."  * 

Aloys  Reding,  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  race  of  pft* 
triots,  survived  this  battle  some  few  years.  Near  die 
outlet  of  the  Lake  oi^Thun  is  a  monument  raised  by  pri- 
vate regard,  with  the  single  inscription,  '^  To  the  me* 
mory  of  my  friend,  Aloys  Redins,"  which  has  given 
occasion  to  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

Around  a  wild  and  woody  hill, 

A  gravelled  pathway  treading, 
We  reached  a  rotive  stone,  that  bears 

The  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 

Well  judged  the  fHend  who  placed  it  there 

For  silence  and  protection  * 
And  haply  with  a  finer  care  . 

Of  dutiful  affection. 

The  sun  re^^ards  it  from  the  west 

Sinking  m  summer  glory ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  affords  a  type 

Of  that  pathetic  story. 

And  oft  he  tempts  the  patriot  Swiss 

Amid  the  groves  to  unger. 
Till  all  is  dim«  save  this  bright  stone^ 

Touched  by  his  golden  finger  f. 

The  leaffue  of  the  three  Cantons  was  successively 
joined  by  Lucem,  Berne,  and  the  rest  of  the  Helvetic 

*  Simond's  SwitEerland»  vol.  ii.  chap.  zzzix» 
t  Wordsworth. 
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bodV)  not  without  exdting  tfaedeep  ill-will  and  jealousy 
of  Austria  and  all  the  surrounding  nobles,  of  whom  some 
claimed  feudal  rights  oyer  the  reyolted  districts,  others 
dreaded  lest  the  spirit  should  spread  to  their  own  vassals, 
and  work,  as  in  effeet  it  did,  the  destruction  of  their 
hereditary  power  and  pivileges.  Hostilities  were  con- 
stantly recurring  between  neighbours  so  ill-mated ;  and 
the  battles  of  Laupen,  Tafwyl,  Sempach,  Nasfels,  Mo- 
rat,  and  others  of  less  note,  bear  testimony  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  the  feudal  chiefs  strove  to 
crush  a  rising  power  diametrically  opposed  to  their  own 
interests  and  prejudices,  and  to  the  skill,  courage,  and 
constancy  with  which  tiie  Swiss  maintained  a  contest 
apparently  most  unequal.  The  most  remarkable  perhaps 
is  that  of  Sempach,  in  which  another  Leopold  of  Austm 
advanced  with  no  less  confidence  against  the  audacious 
burghers  of  the  Alps  than  had  his  predecessor  seventy- 
one  years  before.  His  standard  was  followed  by  167 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  a  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army.  The  four  Forest  Cantons,  with  Zuric, 
Zvtgf  and  Glaris,  were  opposed  to  this  force.  Berne,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  confederates,  being  herself  at  peace 
with  Austria,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  their  de- 
fence. 

The  Duke  directed  his  main  attack  on  Sempach,  a 
small  town,  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  contest,  had 
revolted  from  him  and  joined  the  Swiss.  At  the  same 
time  a  division  of  his  army,  under  the  Baron  de  Bon- 
stetten,  threatened  Zuric.  In  addition  to  the  burghers 
of  the  city,  1600  men  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  Zug  and 
Glaris,  were  coUected  there ;  but  the  enemy's  plan  of 
operations  rendered  it  necessary  to  divide  their  force: 
and  leaving  the  men  of  Zug  and  Zuric  to  defend  their 
own  territory  from  invasion,  the  rest  of  the  Swiss, 
about  1400  in  number,  marched  to  meet  the  Austrian 
prince. 

'^  Sempach,  a  small  town  about  nine  miles  from  Lu- 
cem,  lies  at  the  head  of  a  lake  nearly  six  miles  in  len^, 
the  country  round  it  rising  into  meadows,  thence  into 
corn-fields,    and    lastly    into    extensive    woods    which 
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crowned  the  liills.    The  Confederates  occupied  those 
woods. 

**  Early  on  the  9th  of  July  they  reconnoitered  the 
enemy's  army;    they  saw  a  numerous  well-appointed 
host,  each  band  led  on  by  an  illustrious  baron,  an  avoyer, 
or  one  of  the  duke's  substitutes,  whose  pride  or  avarice 
had  occasioned  this  war.     A  large  body  of  cavalry, 
consisting  entirely  of  nobles,  who  were   emulous   to 
achieve  die  reduction  of  the  Swiss  peasants  without  the 
aid  of  the  infantry,  bore  the  most  formidable  aspect. 
Among  all  the  chiefs  none  was  more  conspicuous  than 
Duke  Leopold,  at  that  time  five-and-thirty  years  of  ag^ ; 
manly,  high-minded,/ull  of  martial  ardour,  elate  with  for- 
mer victories,  revengeful,  and  eager  for  the  combat.     It 
was  harvest-time ;  his  people  reaped  the  com :  the  nobles 
approached  the  walls  of  Sempach,  and  upbraided  the 
citizens :  one  of  them  held,  up  a  halter,  and  said,  *  This 
is  for  your  avoyer:'  others  demanded  that  breakfast 
should  be  sent  out  to  the  reapers ;  these  were  answered, 
*  The  Swiss  are  bringing  it.'    The  duke  seeing  the  Con- 
federates on   the  eminences,  forgot,. or  perhaps  never 
knew,  that  cavalry  attack  with  far  greater  advantage  on 
an  "ascent  than  on  a  declivity ;  he  unadvisedly  ordered 
the  nobles,  whom  their  heavy  armour  rendered  very 
unfit  for  the  evolutions  of  infantry,  to  dismount,  and  sent 
their  horses  to  a  distance  in  the  rear.     He  formed  them 
in  such  close  array  that  the  long  spears  of  the  rear  ranks 
reached  the  front  of  the  line,  and  formed  a  thorny  fence 
that  was  deemed  impenetrable.    John,  Iiord  of  Ochsen- 
stein,  commanded  this  formidable  phalanx.     The  van- 
guard, consisting  of  fourteen  hundred  foot,  headed  by 
Frederick,  Count  of  ZoUem,  was  sent  into  the  rear.    If 
the  duke  actually  meant  to  wait  for  the  attack,  he  erro- 
neously adopted  the  plan  that  becomes  a  commander  who 
opposes  a  small  to  a  superior  force.    To  this  he  may  bare 
been  induced  by  the  romantic  gallantry  of  his  nobles,  who 
scorned  advantages  gained  by  stratagem,  or  a  manifest 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  deemed  that  a  victory  thus 
gained  would  leave  the  palm  of  valour  undecided;  and 
the  bright  qualities  of  Leopold  fitted  him  much  more 
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for  high  feats  of  chiyalry  than  for  the  command  of  an 
army. 

''John,  Baron  de  Hassenberg,  an  experienced  ve- 
teran, after  examining  the  position  and  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  intimated  to  the  nobles  that  presumptuous 
hardiness  often  proves  fatal,  and  recommended  that  the 
iBaron  de  Bonstetten  might  be  sent  for  without  delay ; 
but  they  reprobated  his  caution :  and  thus  also,  when  the 
duke  was  admonished  that  in  all  engagements  unfore* 
seen  accidents  do  happen ;  that  the  province  of  a  chief  is 
to  conduct  the  army,  and  of  the  army  to  defend  its  chief; 
and  that  the  loss  of  a  commander  is  often  more  ruinous 
than  that  of  half  his  force,  he  at  first  answered  with  a 
smile  of  indifference ;  but  being  urged  with  still  greater 
solicitude  he  replied  with  warmth,  *  Shall  Leopold  look 
on  from  afar  ana  see  how  his  brave  knights  combat  and 
die  for  him^?  No ;  I  will  conquer  here  on  this  land, 
which  of  right  is  mine,  or  perish  with  you  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  subjects.' 

''  The  Confederates  drew  up  on  the  eminence  under 
cover  of  the  wood.  As  long  as  the  knights  were 
mounted,  they  thought  it  scarce  possible  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  their  attack  in  the  plain  and  open  country,  and 
deemed  it  safer  to  abide  their  approach  in  their  present 
position.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  see  the  nobles 
dismount,  than,  suspecting  a  stratagem  which  they  might 
not  be  able  to  guard  against  in  the  wood,  they  advanced 
towards  the  plain.  Their  contracted  line  consisted  of 
four  hundred  men  from  Lucem,  nine  hundred  from  the 
other  Forest  Cantons,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Glaris, 
Zug,  Gersau,  Entlibuch,  and  Rotenburg.  Each  band, 
under  its  proper  banner,  was  commanded  by  the  landam- 
man  of  its  valley,  and  the  Lucemers  by  their  avoyer : 
th^  were  armed  with  short  weajpons ;  some  held  the 
halberts  which  their  fathers  had  wielded  at  Morgarten ; 
several  instead  of  shields  had  small  boards  tied  round 
their  left  arms.  According  to  ancient  custom  they  knelt 
and  implored  a  blessing  from  on  high.  The  nobles 
closed  their  helmets;  the  Duke  created  knights;  the 
sun  stood  hi^h ;  the  day  was  sultry. 

"  The  Swiss,  after  their  devotion,  ran  fiill  speed,  and 
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with  loud  clamour,  across  the  olain,  seeking  an  opening 
where  they  might  break  the  line  and  spread  havoc  on 
each  side  of  them ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  a  solid 
range  of  shields  as  by  a  wall,  and  by  the  numberless 
points  of  spears  as  by  a  thick  fence  of  iron  thorns.  The 
men  of  Lucem,  more  exasperated  than  the  rest  at  the  un- 
expected impediments,  made  many  fierce  attempts  to  l»^ 
the  line,  but  all  of  them  ineffectual.  The  knights  moviog 
with  hideous  rattle,  attempted  to  bend  their  line  into  a 
crescent,  meaning  to  out-flank  and  surround  the  as- 
sailants. The  banner  of  Lucem  was  now  for  a  time  in 
imminent  danger,  the  avoyer  having  been  severely 
wounded,  and  several  of  the  principal  leaders  slain. 
Anthony  du  Port,  a  Milanese,  who  had  settled  in  the 
▼alley  of  Uri,  cried  out,  *  Strike  the  poles  of  the  spears, 
they  are  hollow:*  this  was  effectea;  but  the  broken 
apeers  were  immediately  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and  Du 
Port  himself  perished  in  the  conflict.  The  knights, 
partly  owing  to  their  unskilfulness,  and  more  to  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  their  armour,  found  it  impracticable  to  form 
the  intended  crescent ;  but  they  stood  firm  and  unshaken. 
The  Confederates,  who  had  now  lost  sixty  men,  became 
apprehensive  of  a  movement  of  the  van-guard  from  the 
rear,  and  did  not  think  themselves  altogether  secure 
against  a  8ur{>rise  from  Bonstetten. 

''  This  anxious  suspense  was  at  length  decided  by  one 
heroic  deed.  Arnold  Struthan  de  Wmkelried,  a  knight 
of  Underwalden,  burst  suddenly  from  the  ranks.  '  I  will 
open  a  passage,'  he  cried,  '  into  the  enemy's  line.  Pro- 
Tide  for  my  wife  and  children,  dear  countrymen  and  con- 
federates ;  honour  my  race  I'  He  threw  himself  instantly 
on  the  enemy's  pikes,  grasped  as  many  of  them  as  he 
could  reach,  buried  them  in  his  bosom,  and  being  tall  and 
large  of  limb,  bore  them  to  the  ground  as  he  fell.  His 
companions  rushed  over  his  bocr^r ;  the  whole  army  of 
eonfederates  followed,  and  their  close  files  penetrated 
with  irresistible  force.  The  enemy,  struck  with  amaase- 
ment,  fell  one  over  another  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
their  shock ;  and  the  pressure,  heat,  and  confusion  thus 
produced  proved  fatal  to  many  knights,  who  died  without 
a  wound;  stifled  by  the  weight  of  their  armour.    Others 
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of  the  Swiss  meanwhile  had  mustered  in  the  woods,  and 
now  hastened  to  reinforce  the  conquerors. 

**  One  of  the  first  who  fell  in  the  Austrian  army  was 
Frederick,  the  bastard  of  Brandis,  a  bold  and  strong  man, 
who  alone  inspired  as  much  fear  as  twenty  others ;  and 
near  him  was  killed  Frietzhend,  called  the  Long,  who 
boasted  that  he  alone  would  resist  the  Confederates. 
The  servants  of  the  nobles,  who  had  been  left  with  the 
baggage,  seeing  the  fortune  of  the  day,  saved  themselves 
upon  their  masters'  horses.  The  banner  of  Austria 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Henri  d'Escheloh.  Ulrich 
d'Ortenburg  fell  upon  the  flag  of  the  Tyrol.  Ulrich 
d'Aarburg  rushed  to  preserve  the  former.  He  held  it 
aloft,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  day,  but  without 
success.  He  fell  mortally  wounded ;  and  collected  his 
remaining  strength  to  exclaim,  *  Save  it,  Austria,  save 
it  1'  The  Duke  broke  through  the  press,  and  received 
the  banner  from  his  dying  hand.  It  soon  re-appeared 
above  the  combatants,  steeped  in  blood,  and  borne  by 
Leopold  himself.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  collected  for 
his  defence,  and  fell  around  him.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Since  so  many  lords  are  dead  by  my  side,  I 
also,  like  them,  will  die  with  honour*  He  sprang  forth 
from  amon?  his  friends,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  there  met  his  doom :  he  fell,  and  while 
weighed  down  by  his  ponderous  armour  and  struggling 
in  vain  to  raise  himself,  he  was  approached  by  a  common 
man  from  Schwitz,  who  levelled  a  blow  at  him.  Leopold 
called  out,  *  I  am  the  Duke  of  Austria ;'  but  the  man 
either  heard  him  not,  believed  him  not,  or  thought  that 
in  a  day  of  battle  the  highest  rank  conferred  no  privilege : 
the  Duke  received  a  mortal  wound.  Martin  Malterer, 
the  banneret  of  Friburg  in  Brisgau,  saw  the  disaster : 
he  stood  appalled :  the  banner  dropped  from  his  hand : 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse  of  his  slaughtered 
sovereign  to  preserve  it  from  insult,  and  there  met  his 
own  fate. 

"  The  Austrian  infantry  now,  looking  round  in  vain 
for  their  Duke,  betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  nobles 
called  loudly  for  their  horses ;    but  the  dust  they  saw 
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rising  at  a  distance  marked  the  road  by  which  their  faith- 
less servants  had  long  since  led  them  away.  Oppressed 
by  their  heavy  armour,  by  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  they 
still  resolved  to  avenge  their  sovereign;  and  if  they 
could  not  preserve  their  lives,  at  least  not  to  fall  easy 
victims  to  the  resistless  fury  of  their  triumphant  foes. 

**  Among  the  leaders  of  the  Confederates  fell  Conrad, 
landamman  of  Uri ;  Siffrist,  landamman  of  Underwalden 
above  the  Forest ;  and  Peterman  de  Gundoldingen,  the 
avoyer  of  Lucem.  While  the  latter  was  bleeding  to 
death,  one  of  his  townsmen  approached  him  to  learn  his 
dying  requests :  he,  unmindful  of  all  private  concerns, 
answered,  *  Tell  our  fellow-citizens  never  to  continue  an 
avoyer  longer  than  one  year  in  office ;  tell  them  that  this 
is  the  last  advice  of  Gundoldingen,  who  dies  contented, 
wishing  them  repeated  victories,  and  a  long  series  of 
TO'osperous  years;'  thus* saying,  he  breathed  his  last. 
The  banner  of  Hohenzollern  was  taken  by  a  shepherd  of 
Gersan.  The  services  of  the  burghers  of  Bremgarten, 
who  withdrew  from  the  field  covered  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  foes,  were  so  greatly  prized  by  the  Austrian 
princes,  that  they  immortwized  their  valour  by  a  change 
m  the  colours  of  their  town  livery.  Nicholas  Gutt, 
avoyer  of  Zoffingen,  fell,  together  with  twelve  of  his 
townsmen.  Regardless  of  every  concern  but  that  of 
preventing  his  banner  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  and  was  found  among 
the  dead  with  the  staff  fast  locked  between  his  teeth. 
His  successors  in  office  have  ever  after  been  made  to 
swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  banner  *even  as 
Nicholas  Gutt  had  maintained  it.'  Six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  counts,  lords,  and  knights,  whose  presence  was 
wont  to  grace  the  court  of  Austria,  were  found  among 
the  slain  ;  and  it  became  proverbial  among  the  Confede- 
rates, *  that  God  had  on  this  day  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
wanton  arrogance  of  the  nobles.'  "♦ 

*  Planta,  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  We  have 
taken  tlie  liberty  of  making  a  few  alterations  in  the  text,  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  great  work  of  Miiller,  of  which  this 
passage  is  a  direct,  but  rather  a  free  translation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thermopylffi* — Battle  of  St.  Jaques,  near  Basle— Siege  of 
Malta  in  1565— Destruction  of  the  "  Sacred  Band"  in  the 
Greek  Eevolation— Boncesi^les. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  so  entirely  sarrounded  by 
mountains,  that  only  one  practicable,  or  at  least  only  one 
frequented  road  leads  southward  from  it  into  Greece; 
and  even  this  is  commanded  by  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
pass,  the  celebrated  Thermopylae,  where  the  first  stand 
was  made  by  Greece  against  Aerxes,  and  the  noblest  in- 
stance of  Spartan  heroism  displayed.  The  ridge  of  (Eta, 
which  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  from  west  to  east,  falls 
precipitously  into  the  sea,  leaving  but  a  narrow  slip  of 
level  ground,  which  had,  in  old  times,  been  fortified,  by 
the  Phocians  who  lay  immediately  south  of  Thessaly, 
and  were  separated  from  it  only  by  Mount  CEta,  to  check 
the  depredations  of  their  Thessalian  neighbours.  At 
this  spot  some  hot  springs  burst  from  the  mountain, 
whence  the  name  Thermopylae,  which  signifies  the 
Warm  Gates,  and  here  the  pass  was  about  fifty  feet 
wide ;  but  to  the  northward  it  grew  still  narrower,  and 
in  one  part  required  the  assistance  of  masonry  to  make 
the  road  passable  even  for  a  single  carriage.  A  more 
favourable  spot  for  stopping  an  invading  army  could  not 
have  been  selected,  and  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  if 
the  force  of  Greece,  or  even  a  large  portion  of  it,  had 

*  Those  who  have  travelled  from  Conway  to  Bangor 
since  the  new  road  was  cut,  will  recollect  a  spot  closely  re- 
sembling Thermopylae.  The  grandeur  of  the  pass,  however, 
is  much  injured  by  the  change,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
all  who  are  not  particular  about  their  horses'  kiees  or  their 
own  necks  to  take  the  old  road. 
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been  stationed  there,  the  Persian  adrance  might  have 
been  effectually  checked.  But  in  the  time  that  union 
was  most  required,  jealousy  and  selfishness  swayed  the 
Grecian  councils.  Thessaly  was  already  lost,  through 
the  same  fear  which  afterwards  abandoned  Attica  to  the 
invader ;  and  now,  when  the  fate  of  all  Greece  northward 
of  the  Isthmus  was  in  the  balance,  the  Peloponnesians 
were  only  anxious  to  fortify  the  approach  to  their  own 
peninsula,  and  to  remain  near  home,  m  case  a  debarkation 
should  be  made  from  the  fleet.  Under  various  pretences 
of  religion  each  state  kept  back  the  contingent  which  it 
ought  to  have  supplied,  except  Arcadia,  which  sent  a 
force  amounting  to  2120  men.  The  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
contributed  less  than  1000  men,  divided  in  the  following 
proportions :  Mycenae,  then  a  small,  but  still  indepen- 
dent town,  sent  80;  Phlius,  200;  Corinth,  400;  and 
Sparta  only  300  men,  but  these  were  powerfnl  in  the 

fmerous  devotedness  of  Leonidas,  their  king  and  general, 
he  whole  force  of  Athens  served  in  the  fleet.  But 
though  the  Peloponnesians  themselves  held  back,  they 
published  a  manifesto,  to  excite  the  northern  Greeks  to 
resistance.  "These  troops,"  it  is  said,  "were  but  the 
forerunners  of  a  larger  body  that  might  be  daily  ex- 
pected; the  sea  was  well  guarded  by  the  Athenians, 
^ginetans,  and  others ;  and  there  was  no  ground  for 
extravagant  alarm,  for  it  was  no  god,  but  a  man,  that 
waged  war  upon  Greece ;  and  there  was  no  man  to  whom 
evil  did  not  at  some  time  happen,  and  the  greatest  evils 
to  the  most  exalted  persons :  it  was  therefore  probable 
that  the  invader's  hopes  would  be  frustrated."  The 
little  town  of  ThespiaB,  to  its  eternal  honour,  sent  700 
men  ;♦  Thebes,  ill  affected  to  the  cause,  but  400 ;  the 
Phocians  added  1000,  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians  came 
with  their  whole  force.  Their  number  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  but  Pausanias  estimates  it  "not  to  have 
exceeded  6000  men."t    Thus  the  army  consisted  of 

^  *  The  whole  force  of  Plataea  served  on  board  the  Athe- 
nian fleet, 
t  Lib.  X.  20. 
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about  11,200  heayy-armed  citizens,  attended  perhaps  by 
13,000  light-armed  soldiers,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves, 
supposing  the  same  proportion  to  have  existed  between 
the  services  as  ezist^  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
where  each  Spartan  was  attended  by  seven  Helots,  and 
the  other  Grecians,  upon  the  average,  by  one  slave 
a-piece. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Persians  the  disinclination  of 
the  Peloponnesians  to  the  service  was  manifested  by  a 
proposal  to  retreat  to  the  Isthmus.  This  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Locrians  and  Phocians,  and  finally  negar 
tived  by  Leonidas,  who  instead  despatched  a  messenger 
to  demand  reinforcements.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  sent  for- 
ward a  scout  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Grecian  army. 
A  wall,  as  has  been  mentioned,  stretched  across  the  level, 
behind  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  quartered,  so  that 
he  only  saw  an  outpost  of  Spartans,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  combing  their 
long  hair,  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  intruder. 
Q^  hearing  what  he  had  seen,  Xerxes  marvelled ;  and 
Making  it  impossible  that  so  in^gnificant  a  force  should 
mftsBohite  to  contest  the  passage,  he  allowed  them  four 
days  to  disperse,  and  sent  against  them,  on  the  fifth,  the 
M!ede8  ana  Ciseians,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive  and 
bring  them  into  the  royal  presence.  When  they  had 
been  repulsed  with  slaughter,  a  chosen  body  of  Persian 
foot,  called  the  Immortals,  advanced  with  confidence  to 
^fil  the  commands  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  in  their 
turn  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  firm  array  of  the 
Grecians ;  not,  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  inferiority  in 
the  qualities,  mental  or  bodily,  which  constitute  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  soldier,  but  their  numbers  were  useless  in 
so  confined  a  spot,  and  their  short  spears  and  light  de- 
fensive armour  proved  ineffectual  to  penetrate  the  longer 
lances  and  iron  panoply  of  their  opponents.  The  attack, 
however,  thougn  still  fruitless,  was  repeated  in  every 
various  way  that  their  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  the 
Persian  monarch  is  said  to  have  leaped  thrice  from  his 
throne  as  he  sat  anxiously  viewing  the  progress  of  his 
troops.    On  the  morrow  the  battle  was  renewed  in  hope 
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of  wearing  out  by  fatigue  and  wounds  the  scanty  force  of 
the  Grecians,  but  still  it  was  in  vain ;  and  Xerxes  was 
reduced  to  much  perplexity,  when  he  learnt  from  a  Thes- 
salian,  Ephialtes  the  Malian,  that  another  practicable 
road  across  the  mountain  existed.  The  traitor  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  perfidy,  for  a  price  was  set  on 
his  head  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  he  was  slain 
by  one  that  had  a  private  quarrel  with  him.  It  was 
known  to  Leonidas  that  sucn  a  path  existed ;  and  the 
Phocians  were  appointed  to  guard  it,  and  posted  at  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  They  could  not  see  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach for  the  oaks  with  which  the  mountain  was  covered ; 
but,  about  day-break,  were  roused  by  the  tread  of  men 
upon  the  fallen  leaves.  They  flew  to  arms ;  but,  being 
galled  by  the  Persian  missiles,  they  retreated  to  one  side 
for  the  advantage  of  higher  ground,  and  thus  left  a  free 
passage  to  the  enemy,  who  hastened  to  profit  by  their 
error,  and  left  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  post 
so  injudiciously  chosen.  The  army  at  ThermopylaB  was 
already  forewarned;  first  by  the  seer  Megistias,  , 
from  the  omens  foretold  the  approach  of  death  ;  th«| 
deserters  from  the  Persian  camp,  announcing  the  m_ 
of  an  army  across  the  mountain;  and  lastly  from 
watchmen  stationed  on  the  heights,  who  brought  news 
that  it  had  forced  the  passage. 

Their  flank  being  thus  turned,  it  became  impossible 
for  the  Greeks  to  maintain  their  position ;  and  now  a 
question  ensued  concerning  the  measures  to  be  adopted ; 
one  party  recommending  a  retreat,  while  the  other  urged 
the  duty  of  remaining  to  the  last  at  their  post.  The 
dispute  was  terminated  by  the  retreat  and  dispersion  of 
the  majority  to  their  several  homes,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained with  Leonidas,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy ;  or,  as  another  story  runs, 
which  Herodotus  is  more  inclined  to  credit,  Leonidas 
himself  dismissed  his  allies,  seeing  them  slow  in  spirit 
to  encounter  death,  retaining  with  him  only  the  300  Spar- 
tans, whose  institutions  forbade  them  to  retreat,  even 
when  resistance  was  hopeless.  The  Thespians  and 
Thebans  alone  remained :  the  Thebans  very  unwillingly ; 
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but  Leonidas  detained  them  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  countrymen.  The  Thespians  on  the  other  hand 
msisted  on  remaining,  saying  that  they  would  not  go 
away,  abandoning  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans,  but  rather 
abide  and  die  with  them.  Demophilus,  son  of  Dia- 
dromus,  was  their  general.  Accordinglto  Pausanias,  the 
eighty  Mycenseans  also  remained.  One  motive  for 
Leonidas's  devotion  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  respect 
and  attachment  to  national  institutions  which  was  only 
common  to  him  with  his  countrymen :  but  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  more  peculiar  and  personal  inducement. 
The  Delphic  oracle  nad  foretold  that  Sparta  herself,  or 
one  of  her  kings,  must  fall ;  and  this  prediction,  in  re- 
calling the  fame  of  Codiiis,  must  have  suggested  the 
possibility  of  rivalling  him.  But  rather  than  to  either 
of  these  feelings  we  would  attribute  it  to  the  belief  that 
his  death  would  be  more  useful  to  Greece  than  his  life ; 
the  only  motive  perhaps  which  could  justify  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  brave  men,  at  the  time  when  they  were  most 
needed.  Greece  did  indeed  require  some  noble  example 
to  rouse  her  councils  to  unanimity  and  firmness :  and  he 
who  gave  it  has  his  due  reward  in  the  admiration  of  the 
brave  and  patriot  spirits  of  all  nations  and  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  rising  sun,  Xerxes  offered 
worship  to  that  luminary,  the  great  object  of  Persian 
veneration,  in  presence  of  his  assembled  army ;  and  after 
a  brief  delay  gave  orders  to  advance  against  the  enemy. 
Hitherto  the  Grecians  seem  to  have  taken  post  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  where,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, there  was  only  room  for  one  carnage  to  pass ; 
but  now,  knowing  that  their  fate  was  sealed,  and  anxious 
only  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  they  retreated  to  the 
broader  part,  which  had  formerly  been  fortified,  with 
the  view  of  allowing  freer  access,  and  insuring  a  more 
abundant  destruction  of  their  foes.  And  in  truth  the 
slaughter  was  commensurate  with  their  desperation,  for 
in  the  three  days*  conflicts  20,000  Asiatics  were  left 
dead  in  the  pass.  We  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
to  misinformation  or  mistake  the  statement^^  that  in  the 
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army  of  a  warlike  and  conquering  nation,  like  the  Per- 
sians, the  oflScers  followed  behind,  furnished  with 
scourges,  with  which  they  drove  on  their  men  to  the 
attack,  so  that  many  were  forced  into  the  sea,  and 
perished  there,  and  still  more  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
press,  while  those  who  escajDed  were  driven  on  the 
Grecian  ppears  by  the  pressure  from  behind.  At  last 
these  weapons  were  broken,  and  the  combat  assumed  a 
closer  character.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought  at  the 
sword's  point ;  and  now  Leonidas,  with  others  of  the 
noblest  Spartans,  fell,  and  by  his  death  added  fresh 
ferocity  to  the  combat.  The  possession  of  his  body  was 
disputed  with  an  obstinacy  which  recalls  the  Homeric 
battles  to  our  minds :  two  sons  of  Darius  were  slain  in 
the  struggle,  in  which  the  Greeks  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
gain  possession  of  the  body,  and  four  times  to  drive  back 
the  crowd  of  enemies.  The  scene  was  closed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Persians  led  by  Ephialtes  in  the  rear. 
The  Thebans,  who  had  hitherto  co-operated  with  their 
countrymen,  now  separated  themselves,  and  made  sub- 
mission, protesting,  as  indeed  was  true,  that  they  had 
been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water,  and  were 
present  at  Thermopylae  through  compulsion.*  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians  retired  to  a  hillock, 
where  they  continued  the  battle  with  their  swords,  and, 
when  these  were  broken,  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
until  they  were  slain  to  a  man. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  celebrated  conflict  pub> 
lished  by  Herodotus  less  than  thirty  years  after,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  the  Thebans  and  of  the  Greeks  who 
served  in  the  Persian  army  must  have  been  alive  to  cor- 
rect any  erroneous  statements.     But  later  historians,  and 

*  Plutarch,  himself  a  B<Botian,  is  highly  indignant  at  this 
statement,  and  also  at  the  former,  that  the  .Thebans  were 
detained  as  hostages.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  explanation,  since  it  is  not  clear  how  they 
could  have  been  made  to  fight,  if  disinclined ;  but  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  they  were  very  deficient  in  tiiat  ardour 
which  animated  the  Spartans  and  Thespians,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  remained  quite  voluntarily. 
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«iiumg  tlTeni  Dipdonis  and  Plutarch,  give  a  very  difierent 
version ;  that,  when  news  first  arrived  that  a  Persian 
force  was  on  its  march  across  the  mountain,  Leonidas 
led  his  men  to  a  night  attack,  in  which  they  penetrated 
tp  the  royal  pavilion,  and,  wandering  about  the  camp 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  fugitive  king,  were  at 
last  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces,  fiut  it  seems  hardly 
proiwble  that  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  garrisoned  the 
mountain  pass  in  expectation  that  it  would  be  attempted, 
should  have  devoted  his  soldiers  to  inevitable  death, 
until  he  knew  that  his  precautions  had  failed :  and  even 
without  this^oorroboration  the  superior  credit  due  to  a 
oonteniporaiy  would  determine  our  adherence  to  the 
story  or  Herodotus. 

Several  sayings,  which  have  gained  notoriety,  are 
ascribed  to  Leonidas  upon  Plutarch's  authority.  To 
Xerxes,  who  sent  to  bid  him  lay  down  his  arms,  he 
replied,  **  Come  and  take  them."  He  admonished  his 
soldiers,  before  their  final  battle,  to  dine  as  became  ,'men 
who  were  to  sup  with  the  dead.  To  one  who  said  that 
the  multitude  of  the  Persian  arrows  would  darken  the 
sun,  he  answered,  <*Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  us  to 
fight  in  the  shade?"* 

The  body  of  Leonidas  was  beheaded  and  exposed  on 
a  cross  by  order  of  Xerxes :  an  act  at  variance  wi^  the 
usual  generosity  of  the  Persians,  who  were  noted  for  the 
respect  which  they  pdd  to  bravery  in  an  enemy.  The 
Greeks  were  buried  where  they  had, fallen,  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians  apart  from  the  rest,  and  a  sepulchral 
barrow  heaped  over  their  remains,  upon  which  the 
statue  of  a  lion  was  subsequently  placed  in  honour  of 
Leonidas.  Pillars  were  aflerwaids  erected  by  the 
council  of  Amphicty(Mis,  with  inscriptkms  to  distinguish 
the  resting-places  of  the  slain.  A  tumulus  still  remains 
in  the  d^le  of  Thermopjrlae,  topped  by  the  ruins  of  a 
massive  basement,  which  is  8upp<)sed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to 

*  This  q;ieech  is  given  by  Herodotus  to  another  Spartan, 
Dieneces,  whom  he  mentions  as  famous  for  his  smart  say* 
ings.  The  second  is  spurious,  if  we  reject  Plutarch's  asser- 
tion that  the  battle  was  fought  by  night. 
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be  the  monument  above  described,  and  to  mark  the  very 
spot  where  this  lofty  sacrifice  was  completed.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  eneraved  on  the  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  before  the  departure  of  the 
allies :  "  Here  four  thousand  Peloponnesians  fought  with 
three  million  of  Persians."  The  tomb  of  the  Spartans 
was  distinguished  by  these  lines  : — "  Stranger,  bear 
word  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  their  institutions."*  A  pillar  was  also  erected  by  the 
celebrated  poet  Simonides  in  commemoration  of  his 
friend,  the  seer  Megistias,  who  being  an  AcamaniaOi 
and  therefore  free  to  depart  with  the  other  Grecians, 
sent  away  his  only  son,  but  remained  himself  to  perish 
with  I^onidas.     He  placed  on  it  this  inscription : — 

This  tomb  records  Megistias'  honoured  name. 
Who,  boldly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  &me, 

Fell  by  the  JPersians  near  Sperchius '  tide. 
Both  past  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew. 
And  yet,  though  death  was  open  to  his  view, 

He  chose  to  perish  at  his  general's  side. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  two  Spartans,  Aristodemus 
and  Eurytus,  were  absent  upon  leave,  being  nearly  blind 
from  Opnthalmia.  Eurytus,  on  hearing  that  the  Persians 
had  turned  the  pass,  called  immediately  for  his  armour, 
and,  guided  by  a  Helot,  found  his  way  to  the  battle  in 

*  The  epitaph  is  simple,  and  therefore  in  good  taste ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  expose  the  braggart  spirit  which  takes  no 
notice  of  the  Thespians  and  Locrians,  who  joined  the 
Peloponnesians,  not  with  a  paltry  quota,  but  with  their 
whole  force.  We  may  also  observe  that  national  vanity 
has  been  further  tampering  with  the  numbers.  Herodotus 
reckons  Xerxes'  land  force  to  consist  of  2,100,000  men,  and 
adds  541,610  for  the  fleet,  making  a  total  of  2,641,610  com- 
batants. The  camp-followers  of  various  sorts  he  supposes 
may  have  amounted  to  an  equal  number.  Incredible  as  it 
appears,  his  account  is  so  particular  that  it  has  evidently 
been  founded  upon  numerical  data  of  some  sort:  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  exaggeration  and  mis- 
statement. 
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time  to  perish  there.  Aristodemus  considered  his  illness 
a  fair  excuse  to  remain  awa^  from  it ;  and  this  would 
have  passed  current  at  Sparta,  the  historian  thinks,  but 
for  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Eurytus.  As 
it  was,  the  Spartans  were  greatly  incensed :  on  his  return 
he  found  himself  a  marked  and  dishonoured  man,  with 
whom  none  would  converse,  to  whom  none  would  give, 
and  from  whom  none  would  receive,  fire :  a  common 
method  among  the  ancients  of  testifying  abhorrence  and 
renouncing  intercourse;  and  he  was  usually  called 
Aristbdemus  the  trembler.  He  afterwards  obliterated 
bis  disgrace  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  he  was  killed, 
after  having  merited  the  first  prize  of  valour :  but  his 
behaviour  then  was  considered  sufficient  only  to  restore 
his  character,  not  to  entitle  him  to  the  honours  paid  to 
others,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  slain.  Another 
Soartan,  Pantites,  who  had  been  despatched  into  Thes- 
saiy  as  a  messenger,  it  was  supposed  might  have  hastened 
his  return  so  as  to  have  been  present,  and  was  also  dis- 
honoured. On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  hanged  himself 
in  despajr. 

The  mi^itude  of  the  interest  at  stake,  and  the  bril- 
liant talents  employed  in  celebrating  the  events  of  the 
Persian  war,  have  conspired  to  confer  extraordinary 
celebrity  upon  the  self-devotion  of  Leonidas  and  his 
comrades.  To  the  great  merit  of  it  we  fully  subscribe : 
its  disinterestedness  cannot  be  questioned,  its  wisdom  and 
utility  are  justified  by  the  panic  fear  of  Persia  still  pre- 
valent in  Greece,  which  required  to  be  dispelled  by 
some  loft^  and  spirit-stirring  act  of  patriotism :  but 
having  paid  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  tnese  breve  men, 
and  to  the  steady  valour  and  patient  endurance  of  the 
Athenians,  we  have,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the 
next  chapter,  littie  commendation  to  bestow  on  the  rest 
of  Greece.  The  division  of  the  country  into  small  in- 
dependent states,  conducive  perhaps  to  its  glory,  as  tend- 
ing to  produce  tiiat  extraordinary  activity  of  mind,  that 
multitude  of  distinguished  names  which  adorn  its  history, 
was  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  spirit  of  rivalnr  and 
narrow-minded  patriotism  which  it  generated ;  if  that 
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feeling  deserves  to  be  called  patriotism  which  looks 
merely  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  nngle  citv  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neighbours  who  should  be  endeai^ed  to  her  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  by  community  of  language,  in- 
terests, and  associations.  One  instance  of  this  jealousy 
and  disunion  has  already  occurred  in  the  tardy  and  in- 
^ectuai  assistance  sent  by  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern 
states. 

The  history  of  Switzerland  is,  on  the  other  hand,  «d- 
yantageously  distinguished  by  the  readiness  whidi  the 
different  members  of  the  Helvetic  League  have  shown 
to  succour  each  other,  even  where  ruin  seemed  to  be 
the  consequence  of  interference.  Before  the  admission 
of  Berne  into  the  Confederacy,  that  city,  being  menaced 
by  a  powerful  army  of  nobles  intent  upon  its  dtestructioB, 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and 
Underwalden,  called  the  Waldstetten,  or  Forest  Cantons, 
to  represent  the  imminence  of  their  danger  and  to  im- 
plore succour.  The  people  answered,  **Tnie  friends 
appear  in  the  time  of  need :  go,  tell  your  citizens  we 
will  prove  it  to  them."  A  h^y  of  nine  hundred  m&k 
immediately  marched  to  the  help  of  the  Bernese,  with 
whose  assistance  the  celebrated  battle  of  Laupen  was 
fought  and  gained  against  immensely  superior  feroes. 
Nor  did  Berne  prove  ungrateful  for  this  timely  aid.  At 
a  later  period,  the  Forest  Cantons  being  at  war  with 
Zuric,  which  had  been  detached  by  Austria  from  the 
interests  of  the  Confederacy,  and  being  threatened  by 
the  whole  power  of  Austria  itself,  sent  messengers  to 
represent  their  situation  to  the  Bernese,  who  had  alwa^ 
been  averse  to  the  contest,  and  declined  engaging  in  it. 
'*  Dear  trusty  Confederates,"  they  said,  "  remember  die 
day  of  Laupen,  when  your  ancestors,  being  threatened 
with  utter  ruin  by  the  nobles,  sent  to  us,  to  demand  oar 
aid.  We  were  not  at  that  time  allied  to  you,  and  yet 
what  did  we  say  ?  '  Need,'  we  said,  '  is  the  test  of  friend, 
ship.'  You  have  heard  of  the  teara  of  joy  that  were 
shed  when  our  banners  were  seen  approaching  to  your 
walls;  you  knew  what  Erlach  said  after  the  victory, 
*  This  day  shall  be  an  everlasting  pledge  of  our  union.' 
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Ffom  Uiat  day  we  have  been  allies.  Men  of  Berne^  sons 
of  1^  eonqoerors  of  Laupen,  we  are  now  involved  in 
great  difficulties ;  the  power  of  Austria,  to  which  Zuric 
has  basely  suirendered,  bears  hard  upon  us ;  numbers  of 
curs  have  perished  within  these  few  days,  and  our 
eaemies  expect  great  reinforcements  from  distant  parts. 
We  may  be  overpowered.  Dear  trusty  Confederates, 
Need  is  the  test  of  friendship."*  The  name  and  recol- 
lection of  Laupen  had  power  to  overrule  the  suggestions 
of  prudence ;  the  required  succours  were  sent,  and  the 
Swiss  were  victorious. 

Two  of  ihe  many  gallant  struggles  made  by  the  Swiss 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  have  already  been  described. 
A  tiiird,  the  battle  of  St  Jaques,  near  Basle,  has  been 
oalled  the  Swiss  Thermopylae ;  and  the  name  is  justified, 
not  by  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  but  by  the  in- 
domitable courage  and  uniform  fate  of  the  conquered. 
The  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  of  the  mercenary  troops  called 
Armagnacs,  from  the  Counts  D'Armagnac,  two  of  their 
<^e&,  advanced  against  Basle  for  the  pur]M)se  of  break- 
ing up  the  council  of  the  church  then  sitting  there  in 
ddfianoe  of  tiie  Pope,  and  to  assist  Frederic  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  recovering  the  possessions 
in  Switaerland  which  his  ancestors  had  lost.  His  force 
OMsiftod  of  8000  English  and  14,000  French,  and  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  vassals  of  Austria.  Sixteen 
hundred  men  were  detached  by  the  Swiss  with  orders 
to  throw  themselves  into  Basle  at  all  hazards.  Two 
of  the  members  of  the  council,  returning  from  the  city, 
met  ihem  on  the  eve  before  the  battle,  and  infmmed 
them  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  Basle.  They  replied,  *'If  things  must  needs 
so  happen  to-morrow,  ana  we  cannot  break  by  force 
througn  the  said  obstacles,  we  will  consign  our  souls  to 
God,  md  our  bodies  to  the  Armaffnacs."  They  ad- 
vanced, and  the  same  evening  routed  a  corps  of  horse 
8000  strong.     ''Early  the  next  morning  tney  arrived 

*  Plaata,  Helv.  Confed.,  book  ii.  cap.  2. 
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near  a  bridge  over  the  Birs ;  and  met  emissaries  from 
Basle,  admonishing  them  not  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  river,  the  main  army  of  the  Dauphin  being  posted* 
on  its  opposite  banks.  They  might  now  have  retreated 
with  honour;  but,  flushed  with  the  successes  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  not  doubting  that,  as  they  were  now 
within  a  mile  of  Basle,  the  burghers  would  make  a 
seasonable  diversion  in  their  favour,  they  resolved  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  sent, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  came  to  the  bridge; 
but  found  it  so  strongly  defended,  that  the  forcing  it 
was  deemed  wholly  impracticable.  They  now  threw 
themselves  into  the  torrent,  crossed  it  with  the  utmost 
speed,  rushed  up  the  opposite  bank  in  the  face  of  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  began  a  dreadful  slaughter, 
mowing  down  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  th^r 
massive  halberts,  not,  however,  without  great  loss  on 
their  own  part.  Their  forced  marches,  their  previous 
conflicts,  and  their  present  arduous  contest,  had  now  so 
totally  exhausted  them,  and  their  numbers  were  so 
greatly  reduced,  that  in  hopes  of  some  respite  they 
turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took  shelter  in  the  church- 
yard and  orchard  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Jacob, 
both  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  burghers  of  Basle 
were  at  this  critical  moment  preparing  to  send  out  a 
detachment ;  but  the  Dauphin,  who  expected  the  attempt, 
had  posted  eight  thousand  men  on  an  eminence  near  the 
gate ;  who,  had  the  garrison  ventured  the  sally,  would 
have  cut  ofl'  their  retreat,  and  exposed  them  to  ineyitable 
destruction.  The  cannon  of  the  French  meanwhile  had 
not  only  thrown  down  the  walls  round  the  hospital,  but 
also  set  Are  to  the  building ;  and  the  Confederates,  in 
the  midst  of  flames  and  ruins,  found  themselves  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  accumulated 
numbers,  without  any  defence  but  their  firmness  and 
valour.  They  still  might  have  retreated  without  any 
disparagement  to  their  honour ;  but  after  a  short  con- 
sultation, they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  for  the  good 
of  their  country,  and  fall  together.  The  heroic  deeds 
that  were  achieved  in  this  memorab  e  conflict,  the  num- 
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ber  of  fierce  assaults  this  devoted  band  sustained  and* 
repelled,  how  each  warrior  fell  successively  on  the  iden- 
tical spot  he  had  first  occupied,  are  facts  imperfectly 
related,  but  may  be  well  inferred  from  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  action.  They  fought  ten  hours 
without  intermission ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  but  not 
conquered,  they  all  (twelve  only  excepted)  lay  lifeless 
on  tne  field  of  action.  Each  had  four  or  five  enemies 
around  him,  whom  he  had  despatched  before  bis  fall. 
Barcard  Monk,  the  faithless  guide  of  the  invaders, 
riding  in  the  evening  over  the  field  of  slaughter,  ex- 
claimed triumphantly,  *  This  is  indeed  a  baA  of  roses  1* 
An  expiring  Swiss  heard  him,  raised  himself  on  his 
knees,  snatched  a  large  stone,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head 
of  the  vauntinff  traitor,  who  died  three  days  afler  of  the 
contusion.  The  twelve  who,  when  no  hopes  remained, 
retired  from  the  carnage,  with  difficulty  escaped  the- 
hands  of  the  executioner,  to  which  the  law  of  Sempach 
doomed  all  who  turned  away  from  an  enemy. 

**  The  Dauphin  concealed  the  number  of  his  slain,  by 
causing  them  to  be  immediately  committed  to  the  flames  ;. 
but  six  hundred  dead  horses  found  on  the  field  suf- 
ficiently evinced  the  magnitude  of  his  loss.  Fearful  of 
such  another  victory,  he  drew  off  his  forces  into  Alsace, 
committed  depredations  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  ana* 
gave  the  Emperor  ample  reason  to  repent  of  having^ 
called  in  such  auxiliaries.  After  his  retreat,  the  burghers 
of  Basle  gathered  the  bodies  of  the  Confederates,  and 
with  solemn  obsequies  buried  them  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Jacob.'**  Six  thousand  French  are  reported  to  have 
fallen.  Mneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Basle,  and  gives  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  battle  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  Herd  was 
fought  a  stem  and  piteous  battle.  The  Swiss  tore  the 
bloody  arrows  from  tneir  bodies  ;  those  even  who  had  a 
hand  lopped  off  rushed  on  the  enemy  and  took  a  life  in 
exchange  for  their  own.  Four  Armagnacs  attacked  one 
Switzer,  and  felled  him,  when  a  comrade  rushed  upon 

*  Planta,  Hist  Helvetic  Confederacy. 
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them,  grasping  his  batde-aze,  sad  slew  two ;  tke  others 
fled.  He  carried  off  the  yet  breathing  body  to  his 
comrades.  Behind  the  Swiss  there  was  a  walled  orchard, 
which  they  thought  would  protect  them,  so  that  they 
would  only  have  to  fight  to  the  front  But  the  Germans 
and  Armagnacs  undermined  the  wall,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Swiss.  They 
fought  in  front  and  to  the  rear,  man  to  man,  sword  to 
sword.  The  Swiss,  like  lions,  forced  their  way  unoon- 
quered  through  the  army,  slaying  and  overturning  all, 
as  men  who  know  that  they  fight  with  no  hope  of  victtny, 
but  to  avenge  their  deatli:  the  battle  lasted  from  the 
dawn  till  evening.  At  length  the  Swiss  fell  amidst  the 
mighty  host  of  the  enemy,  not  conquered,  but  rather 
weary  with  conquering.  A  mournful  and  most  bloody 
victory  was  it  to  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  field  remained 
in  their  possession,  from  their  superiority,  not  in  bravery, 
but  in  numbers.*' 

The  law  of  Sempach,  which  is  mentioned  above, 
furnishes  a  good  specinien  of  the  simplicity  and  re- 
solution of  the  Swiss  character.  Modern  treaties  of 
alliance  are  hardly  so  brief,  so  emphatic,  or  so  well 
observed. 

**  We,  the  eight  Helvetic  Cantons,  and  the  city  and 
district  of  Soleure,  agree  to  preserve  peace  and  unanimity 
amongst  ourselves,  and  to  uphold  each  other,  so  that 
every  individual  may  enjoy  perfect  security  in  his  house, 
and  be  no  wavs  molested  either  in  his  person  or  property. 
All  traders  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  mer- 
chandise. No  one  snail  wantonly  give  cause  for  dissen- 
sion, or  be  accessory  in  fomenting  animosities ;  but 
when  a  war  cannot  be  avoided,  and  our  banners  advance 
against  an  enemy,  each  of  us  will,  afler  the  example  of 
our  forefathers  in  their  many  perils,  firmly  unite,  and 
march  out  together  to  redress  our  wrongs.  Whoever 
deviates  from  hb  duty,  or  otherwise  transgresses  the  laws, 
and  is  convicted  thereof  by  two  credible  witnesses  be- 
fore the  tribunal  to  which  he  is  amenable,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  personal  or  pecuniary  correction.  Should 
any  one  in  battle,  or  at  an  attack,  be  wounded  so  as  to 
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be  disabled  from  service,  he  shall  nevertheless  retain  fai» 
station,  and  continue  there  amidst  his  companions,  until 
the  conflict  is  terminated,  and  danger  is  at  an  end.  On 
no  account  must  the  field  of  battle  be  deserted :  and  (a» 
an  enemy  has  often  rallied  among ;the  pillagers;  and 
late}y,  at  Sempach,  the  foe  would  have  sustained  greater 
loss  had  not  our  men  been  too  eager  after  booty)  no  one 
shall  betake  himself  to  spoil  until  permitted  by  the  com- 
mander. All  the  plunder  taken  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  commander,  who  shall  make  an  equal  distribution  of 
it  according  to  the  number  of  men  from  each  canton. 
Since  Almighty  God  has  declared  churches  to  be  hi» 
habitation,  and  has  been  pleased  to  eflect  the  salvation  of 
mankind  by  means  of  a  woman,  it  is  our  will  and  positive 
decree  that  none  of  us  shall  break  open,  pillage,  or  bum^ 
any  church  or  chapel,  or  any  way  insult  or  molest  a 
woman :  thb  law  shall  suffer  no  exception,  unless  when 
enemies  or  their  property  are  secreted  in  sanctuaries,  or 
when  women  by  their  clamours  impede  the  progress  of 
our  force.  This  we  ordain,  accept,  and  confirm  by  oath, 
at  a  general  diet  held  at  Zuric,  on  the  10th  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1393." 

Vertot,  in  his  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  relates 
a  striking  anecdote  of  similar  courage  and  devotion. 
*<  When  the  Turks  besieged  that  island  in  1565,  John  de 
la  Valette  being  then  Grand  Master,  they  first  attacked 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  an  out-post  too  small  and  too 
distant  from  the  main  works  to  hold  out  long  against 
their  continual  assaults.  The  knights  who  were  quartered 
there  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  their  cannon  being 
dismounted,  their  defences  breached,  and  their  numbers 
thinned,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Grand  Master  to 
represent  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  place,  that  it 
was  no  longer  tenable,  and  that  sending  over  reinforce- 
ments to  them  was  worse  than  useless,  l^cause  it  insen- 
sibly consumed  the  troops  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  island.  Most  of  the  Grand  Crosses,  who  composed 
the  council  of  the  Order,  coincided  with  these  views,  but 
the  Grand  Master  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  He 
agreed,  indeed,  that  the  fort   was   not  tenable,  and 
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owned  that  he  could  not  but  lament  the  fate  of  the 
knights  who  in  so  dangerous  a  post  were  exposed  to 
daily  death  ;  but  he  insisted  that  there  are  some  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  necessary  to  hazard  some  of  the 
limbs  to  save  the  body.  The  Viceroy  of  Siciljr,  to  whom 
they  looked  for  relief,  had  declared,  that  if  that  fort 
were  lost  he  would  not  attempt  to  save  the  island.  The 
whole  safety  of  Malta,  therefore,  depended  on  the 
length  of  the  siege,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
protract  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  Council  came  over 
to  his  opinion,  and  with  their  concurrence  he  impressed 
on  the  garrison  that  the  preservation  or  loss  of  the  is- 
land, and,  perhaps,  of  the  Order  itself,  depended  on  the 
time  that  they  should  hold  out  the  place,  and  bade  them 
call  to  mind  the  vows  they  had  made  at  their  profession, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  the  Order.  Finally,  he  would  not  fail  to  send 
such  reinforcements  as  the  smallness  of  the  fort  would 
admit  of,  and,  if  necessary,  would  throw  himself  into  the 
place,  and  there  die  with  them.*** 

After  a  series  of  bloody  assaults,  from  the  24th  of  May 
to  the  21st  of  June,  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. They  sent  a  swimmer  across  the  port  to  the 
Grand  Master,  to  request  succour,  and  five  large  boats 
were  soon  fitted  out  and  filled  with  knights.  But  the 
shore  was  now  lined  with  Turkish  artillery,  and  they 
were  unable  to  effect  a  landing.  "The  besieged  in 
the  fort  being  now  out  of  all  hopes  of  succour,  thought 
of  nothing  but  ending  their  lives  like  good  Christians 
and  true  religious.  For  which  purpose  they  were  all 
night  long  preparing  themselves  for  it,  by  receiving  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  :  when  this  was  over,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  the  giving  up  their  souls  to  God, 
they  embraced  one  another  with  tenderness,  and  retired 
to  Uieir  several  posts  in  order  to  die  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands,  and  expire  in  the  bed  of  honour.  Such 
as  were  not  able  to  walk  by  reason  of  their  wounds,  had 
themselves  carried  in  chairs  to  the  side  of  the  breach, 
where,  armed  with  swords,  which  they  held  with  both 
their  hands,  they  waited  with  a  heroic  resolution  till 
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such  time  as  their  enemies,  towards  whom  they  were  not 
able  to  advance,  should  come  and  attack  them  in  their 


**  The  next  day,  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Turks,  at  day- 
break, came  on  to  the  assault  with  great  shouts,  as  if 
they  w^e  going  to.  a  victory  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dispute  with  them.  But  the  Christian  soldiers 
defended  themselves  with  invincible  bravery;  one 
\i^ould  have  thought  that  the  certainty  of  an  approaching 
death  which  they  were  to  share  in  common  with  the 
knights,  had  put  them  on  the  same  level  with  respect  to 
courage.  They  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  with  as 
much  intrepidity  as  if  they  had  beaten  them,  and  such 
as  could  not  walk  fired  on  the  enemy  with  their  pieces ; 
and  when  by  reason  of  their  continual  discharges  they 
had  spent  aJl  their  powder,  they  supplied  themselves 
from  the  pouches  of  their  comrades  who  had  dropped 
by  their  side :  in  fine,  the  knights  having  sustained  an 
assault  for  four  hours  together,  had  but  sixty  persons  left 
to  defend  the  breach ;  but  tiiese  were  something  more 
than  men,  who,  by  a  noble  contempt  of  death,  still 
made  their  enemies  tremble.  The  commander,  seeing 
the  place  on  the  point  of  being  forced  by  the  Turks,  re- 
called some  Christian  soldiers,  who  till  then  had  main- 
tained  themselves  upon  the  cavalier  which  lay  before 
the  fort.  The  basha,  seeing  the  breach  fortified  with 
this  small  reuiforcement,  discontinued  the  assault  in  an 
instant,  as  if  he  had  again  been  disheartened  by  so  obsti- 
nate a  resistance,  and  pretended  to  retire,  but  it  was 
only  to  make  his  janissaries  seize,  not  only  on  the 
cavalier,  which  was  abandoned,  but  likewise  on  all  such 
points  as  were  higher  than  the  breach,  and  overlooked 
the  inside  of  the  fort.  The  besieged  employed  this 
little  suspension  from  fighting  in  dressing  their  wounds,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  poor  remains  of  life 
as  to  enable  themselves  to  fight  for  some  moments  longer 
with  greater  vigour.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  the 
Turks  returned  to  the  assault  with  new  strength,  and  the 
janissaries,  who  from  the  top  of  the  cavalier  and  other 
posts  commanded  the  place  with  their  muskets,  pointed 
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out  ail  such  persons  as  they  had  a  mind  to  kill.  The 
greater  part  of  them  perished  by  the  enemies'  fire ; 
the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  together  with  most  of  the 
knights  and  soldiers  diat  were  left,  being  overwhelmed 
with  numbers,  died  upon  the  breach ;  and  this  terrible 
assault  was  discontinued  only  for  lack  of  combatants, 
not  ending  but  with  the  death  of  the  last  knight/'* 

The  struggle  recently  concluded  in  Greece  has  been 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  sleeping  energies  of  her 
people.  It  is,  however,  too  recent,  and  tne  present 
generation  has  suffered  too  severely  irom  the  misrule  and 
ignorance  under  which  it  was  nurtured,  for  us  either  to 
judge  severely  their  past  faults  and  mistakes,  or  to  augur 
over-boldly  concerning  their  future  policy  and  conduct. 
That  much  of  selfishness,  cabal,  and  periidy  occurred 
in  the  late  war,  and  materially  retarded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks,  is  certain ;  but  no  one  can  now  assert  that  Hel- 
lenic courage  is  extinct,  and,  for  Hellenic  virtue,  we 
hope  to  see  it  much  more  prominent  in  the  national  char 
racter  than  it  ever  yet  has  been.  The  Greeks  have  long 
been  considered  a  degraded  race:  the  more  civilized, 
and  especially  the  trading  part  of  them,  proverbially 
mean  and  dishonest ;  the  mountaineers  possessed  of  the 
few  and  capricious  virtues,  together  with  the  many  vices, 
of  barbarians.  The  time  for  these  general  charges  is 
now  at  an  end.  From  henceforth  Greece,  we  trust,  will 
again  rank  among  the  independent  nations  of  Europe : 
it  depends  on  herself  whether  she  will  merit  the  affection 
and  sympathy  which  the  recollection  of  her  former  splen- 
dour and  long  suffering  inspires.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to 
believe  that  she  will  do  so,  and  to  appeal  in  proof  of  this 
to  the  number  of  her  sons  who  for  years  have  frequented 
happier  parts  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  a  more  enlightened 
and  extended  education  than  they  could  obtain  at  home. 
Those  who  worked  their  deliverance  from  a  bondage  of 
such  ancient  date,  were  necessarily  tainted  with  the  vices 
which  that  bondage  engendered  :  but  as  the  advantages 
which  the  rising  generation  has  possessed  become  more 

♦  Vertot. 
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general,  and  as  they  succeed  to  the  place  and  influence 
of  their  fathers,  wno  can  doubt  but  that  the  governors 
will  learn  to  prefer  the  general  good  to  their  own  fac- 
tions, and  corrupt  and  precarious  interests,  and  the  peo- 
ple to  appreciate  the  blessing  of  internal  order,  to  form 
true  judgments  of  the  national  welfare,  and  to  compel 
attention  to  it  ? 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  the  students 
dispersed  among  the  European  universities  were  among 
the  first  to  offer  themselves  as  soldiers  in  support  of  it. 
Armed  in  the  European  manner,  they  enrolled  them- 
selves in  a  corps  called  Upos  \oxos,  the  sacred  band, 
a  title  taken  from  the  brief  period  of  Theban  splendour 
under  Epaminondas,  and  assumed  as  the  motto  of  their 
standards  Oavaros  »J  iKivBeptay  death  or  freedom,  and  the 
inscription  of  the  Spartan  shield,  7)  rdv  ifj  kwl  rdv,*  this, 
or  upon  this.  The  greater  part  had  never  felt  hardship, 
nor  handled  a  military  weapon  before,  yet  they  endured 
fatigue,  privation,  and  discipline  with  submission  and  for- 
titude, setting  an  example  to  the  rest  which  was  badly 
followed.  There  were  about  600  men  of  this  corps  with 
Alexander  Ypsilante  in  his  last  campaign  in  Moldavia, 
on  whom  he  justly  placed  his  chief  reliance,  and  their 
bravery  and  unfortunate  fate  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  story  of  Thermopylae. 

In  June,  1821,  a  severe  action  took  place  at  Tergo- 
witz,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  worsted,  and  the  Sacred 
Band  much  cut  up,  not  without  severe  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  the  battle  was  renewea  at 
Tergoressi.  Ypsilante  charged  at  the  head  of  the  Sacred 
Band  with  an  impetuosity  which  broke  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  Turks.     But  at  the  moment  when  victory 

*  In  ancient  Greece  the  shield  served  as  a  bier,  to  convey 
home  the  corpse  of  its  slain  owner.  To  return  without  it 
was  universaUy  considered  disgraceiul.  "  I  have  frequently 
seen  these  inscriptions  on  Greek  standards,  particularly  the 
last :  the  direction  was  literally  followed,  for  the  body  of  the 
standard-bearer,  who  died  defending  it,  was  wrapped  in  it 
as  a  shroud,  and  so  borne  to  the  grave,  and  buried  in  it.*' — 
Walsh*8  Journey  over-land Jram  Constantinople,  p.  218. 
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seemed  to  be  declaring  in  their  favour,  Constantine 
Douca,  an  officer  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  not  content  with 
deserting  his  country  in  her  need,  charged  treacherously 
upon  his  countrymen.  Being  tlius  unexpectedly  sup- 
ported, the  Turks  rallied,  and  Ypsilante,  almost  sur- 
rounded, with  difficulty  drew  off  his  troops.  .  The  same 
night  he  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Rimnik,  closely 
pursued,  and  a  third  action  took  place  at  break  of  day, 
at  a  place  called  Drageschan,  in  which  another  traitor, 
named  Caravia,  who  commanded  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry,  deserted  with  them,  and  the  infantry  who  re- 
mained were  cut  to  pieces.  The  Sacred  Band  made  a 
gallant  defence  :  the  Mussulman  infantry  thrice  charged 
Siem,  and  were  thrice  repulsed,  but  the  cavalry  swept 
around  them,  unable  to  break  their  ranks,  and  brought 
them  down  by  repeated  pistol  shots.  There  escaped  but 
about  a  score,  wno,  with  their  general,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  enemy. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  respect  aiid 
regret  with  which  I  walked  over  the  ground  that  covered 
the  remains  of  these  young  heroes.  I  had  not  long  before 
visited  the  field  of  Marathon,  and  the  recollections  of  it, 
and  of  Dr.  Johnson's  effiision,  were  fresh  in  my  mind ; 
but  the  impressions  of  both  were  cold  and  feetle  com- 
pared with  those  of  Drageschan.  Here  was  an  act  of 
courage  and  self-devotion  among  modem  Greeks,  that 
rivalled  anything  similar  in  the  best  days  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  1  was  on  the  spot  while  the  event  was  yet 
recent,  and  their  bodies,  if  I  may  so  say,  scarce  cold  in 
the  clay  that  covered  them.  No  one  has  hitherto  dared 
to  erect  a  tomb  to  designate  the  spot  where  they  lie,  but 
they  live  imperishably  in  the  memory  of  their  country  ; 
and^when  England  and  her  allies  shall  replace  it  in  its 
due  rank  among  the  nations  of  Christian  Europe,  a  monu- 
ment on  the  field  of  Drageschan  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten."* 

The  battle  of  Ex)ncesvalles  occupies  the  same  promi- 

*  Walsh,  Journey  overland  from  |Constantinople,  p.  222 ; 
Hist,  des  Evenemens  de  la  Gr^e,  par  M.  Raffenel,  • 
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nent  station  in  romance  that  Thermopylae  does  in  history. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  in  childhood,  how 
the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  uneoualled  in  armS) 
were  surrounded  by  the  Saracens  in  tnat  fatal  valley, 
and  slain  with  their  followers  to  a  man,  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valour ;  or  who  have  read  the  tale  without 
hating  the  traitor  Ganellon,  the  Ephialtes  of  the  Christian 
army.  The  fact  is  simply  this:  Charlemagne's  rear- 
guard, as  he  returned  from  an  invasion  of  Spain,  was 
surrounded  and  cut  off  with  its  commander,  his  nephew 
Koland  or  Orlando  (the  rest  of  the  Paladins  are  chiefly 
fabulous),  not  by  the  Saracens,  but  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountaineers.  The  mighty  superstructure  of  falsehood 
which  has  been  raised  on  this  foundation  owes  its  exist- 
ence chiefly  to  the  pretended  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne ;  a 
work  whose  real  author  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
which  was  not  written  before  the  eleventh  century.  Its 
monstrous  fictions  were  pronounced  authentic  by  Pope 
Calixtus  II.,  A.D.  1122,  and  have  been  carefully  em- 
bodied in  the  Chronicles  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denys, 
the  most  voluminous  compilers  of  their  age.  So  much 
for  the  way  in  which  history  is  manufactured.  It  has 
been  freely  translated  by  Caxton,  and  enlarged  with  inci- 
dents from  other  sources,  in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Hys- 
tory  and  Lyf  of  the  Most  Noble  Crysten  Prince  Charles 
the  Grete,  Kyng  of  Fraunce  and  Emperour  of  Rome, 
reduced  from  the  latyn  and  romaunse  tongue  to  thexal- 
tacyon  of  the  crysten  faith,  and  the  confusyon  of  the 
hethen  Sarazyns  and  myscreants,  which  is  a  werk  wel 
conteraplatyf  for  to  lyve  wel. — The  which  werk  was  fy- 
nysshed  in  the  reducing  of  hit  into  englysshe  the  xviii  day 
of  Juyn,  the  second  yere  of  Kyng  Richard  the  thyrd, 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  Mcccclxxxv.  And  imprynted  the 
fyrst  day  of  decembre,  the  same  yere  of  our  Lorde,  and 
the  fyrst  yere  of  Kyng  Harry  the  seventh."  This  book 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  studies  then  fashionable,  and 
also  of  the  style  of  the  father  of  English  printing ;  who, 
like  very  many  of  the  early  practisers  of  that  art,  was 
eminent  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  craftsman.     In 
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this  capacity,  and  as  a  curious  instance  of  what  has  passed 
for  history,  we  quote  his  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Rances- 
valles,  thouffh  it  be  rather  long,  in  hope  that  the  quaint- 
ness  both  of  the  matter  and  manner  may  be  found  amus- 
ing :  to  those  who  still  feel  an  interest  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  their  childhood,  it  will  need  no  apology.  The 
«tory  is  familiar  through  the  medium  of  Italian  and  French 
romance ;  but  comparatively  few  are  likely  to  have  seen 
it  in  its  ancient  dress. 

"  HO  W  the  treason  was  comprysed  by  GaneUon,  and  of 
the  deth  qfcrysten  men^  and  how  GaneUon  is  repreuyd 
by  thauctour,     Capitulo  i. 

"  In  this  tyme  were  in  Cezarye  two  kynges  sarazyns 
moche  myghty,  that  one  was  named  Marfurius,  and  that 
other  Bellegardus  his  brother.  Whyehe  were  sente  by 
thadmyral)  of  Babylonne  into  Spayne,  the  whych  were 
under  Kyng  Charles,  and  made  to  hym  sygne  of  love 
and  of  subjectyon,  and  went  by  hys  commaundement 
holyly,  and  under  the  shadow  of  deceptyon.  Thempe- 
rour  seyng  that  they  were  not  crystens,  and  for  to  get 
seignourye  over  them,  he  sent  for  GaneUon  in  whome 
he  had  iyaunce  ;  that  they  sholde  doo  baptyse  them,  or 
elles  that  they  sholde  sende  to  him  trybute  in  sygne  of 

S^delite  of  their  cofttre.  GaneUon  the  traytre  went  thy- 
er,  and  dyd  to  them  the  message,  and  after  that  he  had 
with  them  many  deceyvable  wordes,  they  sent  hym 
ageyn  to  Charles  wyth  xxx  hors,  laden  with  gold  and 
sylver,  wyth  clothes  of  sylke  and  other  rychesses,  and 
iiii  hondred  hors,  laden  wyth  swiete  wyn  for  to  gyye  to 
the  men  of  warre  for  to  drynke ;  and  also  they  sent  above 
thys  to  them,  a  thousand  fayr  wymmen  sarazyns  in  grete 
poynte  and  yonge  of  age.  "  And  alle  thys  in  sygne  of 
love  and  of  obeissaunce :  and  after  they  gaf  to  GaneUon 
XX  hors  charged  wyth  gold  and  sylver,  sylkes  and  other 
precyosytes,  that  by  his  moyen  he  sholde  brynge  in  to 
theyr  handes  the  companye  of  Charles,  if  ne  myghte 
doo  it. 

"  Thenne  GaneUon  was  surprysed  wyth  this  fals  ava- 
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nrce,  whych  consumeth  alle  the  sweteness  of  charvte 
that  is  in  persones,  for  to  have  gold,  or  sylver  and  other 
richesses ;  and  made  a  pacte  and  covenaunte  wyth  the 
sarazyns  for  to  betray  his  lord,  hys  neyghbours  and 
crysten  bretheren,  and  sware  that  he  wold  not  faylle 
them  of  thenterpryse.  But  I  merveille  moche  of  Ga* 
nelion,  whyche  made  thys  treason  without  to  have  cause, 
coloured  ne  juste. 

"  O  wycked  Ganellon,  thou  were  comen  of  noblesse, 
and  thou  hast  doon  a  werk  vylaynous,  thou  wert  ryche 
and  a  grete  lord,  and  for  money  thou  hast  betrayed  thy 
mayster.  Emonge  alle  other  thou  wert  chosen  for  to  goo 
to  the  sarazyns  for  grete  trust  emonge  all  the  other,  and 
for  the  fydelyte  that  was  thought  in  thee  ;  thou  hast  con- 
sented to  trayson,  and  allone  hast  commyted  infydclyte. 
Fro  whens  cometh  thyn  inyquyte,  but  of  a  fals  wylle, 
plunged  in  thabysme  of  avaryce.  Thy  natural  soveraign 
lorde,  Rolland,  Olyver,  and  the  other,  what  have  they 
doon  to  thee  ?  yf  thou  have  a  wycked  hate  agaynst  one 
person,  wherefore  consentest  thou  to  destroy  thynno- 
centes  ?  was  there  noo  persone  that  thou  lovedest  whan 
to  all  crysten  men  thou  hast  ben  traytre  ?  was  there  ony 
reason  in  thee  whan  thou  hast  ben  capytayn  agenst  the 
fayth  ?  what  availeth  the  prowesse  that  thou  hast  made 
in  tyme  passed  whan  thyne  end  sheweth  that  thou  hast 
doon  wyckednes  ?  O  fals  avaryce,  and  ardeur  of  concu- 
piscence, he  is  not  the  fyrst  that  by  the  is  comen  to  mys- 
chvef !  by  the  Adam  was  to  C^od  dysobeysaunt,  and  the 
lioble  cyte  of  Troy  the  grande  put  to  uttre  ruyne  and 
destructyon!  Thus  in  thys  m)»nere  Ganellon  brought 
gold  and  sylver,  wyn  wymmen  and  other  richesses  as 
tofore  he  had  entcrprysed.  Whan  Charles  sawe  al  this, 
he  thought  that  al  way  doon  in  good  entent,  and  equyte, 
and  wythout  barat.*  The  gret  lordes  and  knyghtes  toke 
the  wyn  for  them,  and  Charles  toke  onely  the  gold  and 

¥lver,  and  the  moyen  people  took  the  hethen  wymmen. 
hemperour  gaf  consente  to  the  wordes  of  Ganellon. 
For  he  spake  moche  wysely,  and  wrote  in  suche  wyse 

Trick. 
VOL.  n.  r-     *  T 
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th«t  Charles  and  alle  hji  boost  paased  the  porta  of  O^ 
nrye,  for  Ganellon  dyd  hym  to  iinderstonde,  that  the 
kynges  aforeaayd  wold  become  crystal,  and  he  Ymptjmad^ 
and  swere  fydelvte  to  themperour.  And  anone  tent  hys 
peple  tofore,  and  he  came  arter  in  the  ryerewarde,  aod  had 
sent  Roulland,  and  Olyver,  and  the  moost  speeyal  of  hva 
subgettes  wyth  a  thousand  *  fyghtyng  men,  and  were  in 
Bouncyvale.  Thenne  the  kynges  Marfuryus  and  Belle* 
gardus  after  the  counoevl  of  Ganellon,  wyth  fyfty  thou- 
sand sarasyns  were  hidde  in  a  wode,  abydyng  and  awa^yt- 
yng  the  frenssh  men,  and  there  they  abode  ii  dayes  and 
two  nyghtys  and  devyded  theyr  men  in  two  partve^.  In 
the  first  they  put  zz  m  sarasyns,  and  in  that  other  they 
put  XXX  m  sarasyns — In  the  vauntegarde  of  Charles  w&e 
XX  m  ciysten  men,  whyche  anope  were  aasayled  wyth 
XX  m  sarasyns,  and  maad  warre  in  sudi  wyse,  that  they 
were  constreyned  to  withdrawe  them.  For  fro  the 
morning  unto  the  houre  of  tyeroe,  they  feared  not  to 
fyght  and  smyte  on  them,  wherefore  the  orysten  men 
were  moche  wery,  and  had  nede  to  reste  theym.  Neyer* 
theles  they  dronken  wel  of  the  good  swete  wyn  of  the 
sarasyns  raoche  largely.  And  after  many  of  them  that 
were  dronke  went  and  laye  by  the  wvmmen  sarasjnoiHS, 
and  also  wyth  other  that  they  had  brought  oute  of 
Fraunce.  Wherefor  the  wylle  of  God  was,  that  they 
sholde  all  be  dede,  to  thende  that  their  martyrdom  and 
passyon  myght  be  the  cause  of  theyr  salvacion  and  pm^- 
yngof  theyr  synne.  For  anone  after  the  thyrtythouT 
sand  sarasyns  cam  that  were  in  the  second  batayi  upon 
the  frenssh  men  soo  impetuously  that  they  were  al  dede 
and  slayn.  Except  Roulland,  Baulduyn  and  Thyerry, 
the  other  were  slayn  and  dede  with  speres,  some  flayo, 
some  rested,  and  other  quartered,  and  submysed  to  many 
tormentes.  And  whan  thys  discomfiture  was  doon,  Ga- 
nellon was  with  Charles,  and  also  tharchebysfiiHm 
Turpyn,  whych  knew  nothyng  of  thb  werke  so  soroufuL 
sauf  onely  the  traytre,  whyche  supposed  that  they  had 

*  Twenty  thousand,  according  to  the  Cronique  de  St. 
Denys. 
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al  ben  destroyed  aad  put  to  detb.  Of  the  languysfihe 
thftt  was  oomyfigie  to  Charles  he  wyst  not  how  sone  it 
was  coaayiige. 

<<  OF  the  deth  tf  kynff  Marfbrnu,  and  how  RouUami 
was  hurt  wyth  four  spere$  mortaUy^  after  that  cd  kis 
pepie  were  dayn,     CapUulo  H. 

'^  The  bataylle  as  I  have  sayd  tofore  was  moche 
sharpe.  Whim  Boalland,  which  was  moche  wery,  re- 
toumed,  he  encountred  in  bys  waye  a  sarasyn  moche 
fyersy  and  blacke  ss  boylled  pytch  and  anone  he  toke 
hym  at  thentre  of  a  wode,  and  bonde  hym  to  a  tree 
straytely,  wythoute  doyng  to  him  any  more  harme,  and 
after  took  and  rode  upon  a  hylle  £6r  to  see  the  boost  of 
the  sarasyns,  and  the  crysten  menne  that  were  fledde, 
andfiawe^retequantyteof  paynyms.  Wherefore  anone 
he  sowned  and  blew  his  borne  of  yvorie  moche  lowde. 
And  wyth  that  noyse  came  to  hym  an  hundred  crysten 
men  wel  arayed  and  habylled  wythoute  moo.  And 
whan  they  were  come  to  hym,  he  retorned  to  the 
sarasyn  that  was  bounde  to  the  tree.  And  Roulland 
helde  bis  sword  over  hym,  saying  that  be  shold  deye,  if 
he  shewed  to  hym  not  clerely  the  kyng  Marfuryus,  and 
yf  be  so  sbolde  do,  be  sholde  not  deye.  The  sarasyn 
was  content,  and  sware  that  be  sbolde  gladly  do  it  for  to 
aave  hys  lyf,  and  soo  he  brought  hym  with  hym  unto 
the  place  where  they  sawe  the  paynyms,  and  shewed  to 
RoUand  whycbe  was  the  kynge,  whycb  rode  upon  a  redde 
hors,  and  other  certayn  tokenes.  And  in  thys  poynt, 
Roulland  reconfermed  in  bys  strengthe,  trustying  veryly 
in  the  mygbt  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jhesus,  as  a 
lyon  entred  into  the  bataylle,  and  emonge  them  he  en- 
countred a  sarasyn,  wbych  was  gretter  tban  ony  of  the 
other,  and  gaf  to  hym  so  grete  a  stroke  wyth  Durindal 
his  swerde  upon  the  bede^  that  he  cleft  bym  and  bys 
hors  in  two  partes,  that  the  one  parte  went  on  one  syde, 
and  that  other  on  the  other  syde.  Wherefore  the  sara- 
syna  were  soo  troubled  and  abflssbed  of  the  myght  and 
pnissaunee  of  Rolland,  that  they  alle  fled  tofore  hym,  and 
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then  abode  the  kyng  Marfuiyus  wyth  a  fewe  folke. 
Thenne  Rolland  sawe  thjrs  kynge.  And  wythout  fere 
came  to  hym  and  putte  hym  to  deth  incontynent. 
And  alle  the  hondred  crysten  men  that  were  wyth  Roul- 
land  in  thys  rencountre  were  decorously  slayn  and  put  to 
deth,  except  onely  Baulduyn  and  Thyerry,  whych  for 
fere  fled  into  the  wode.  But  after  that  Rolland  had 
slayn  kyng  Marfuryus,  he  was  sore  oppressed  and  in 
suche  wyse  deteyned,  that  wyth  four  grete  speres  he  was 
smyten  and  wounded  mortally,  and  beten  wyth  stones, 
and  hurte  wyth  dartes  and  other  shotte  mortally.  And 
notwithstondyng  these  grevous  hurtes  and  woundes  yet 
maulgre  al  the  sarasyns  he  sprange  out  of  the  bataylle, 
and  sauved  hymself  the  best  wyse  he  myght.  Bellegar- 
dus  brodcr  or  Marfuryus,  doubtyng  that  helpe  and  ayde 
sholde  come  to  the  crysten  people,  retomed  into  another 
countreye  wyth  hys  peple  moche  hastely.  And  them- 
pereur  Charles  had  thenne  passed  the  montagne  of  Ron- 
cyvale,  and  knewe  nothynge  of  these  thynges  aforesayd, 
ne  what  he  had  doon. 

**  HOW  Holland  deyed  holyly  after  many  martyres 
and  orysons  made  to  God  fid  devoutly,  and  of 
the  complaynte  maadfor  hys  swerde  Durcmdal,  Capi" 
tulo  iii. 

'^  Rolland  the  valyaunt,  and  champyon  of  the  crysten 
fayth,  was  moche  sorouful  of  the  crysten  men  bycause 
they  had  noo  socours.  He  was  moche  very  eretely 
abasshed  and  moche  affebled  in  hys  persone,  for  he  had 
lost  moche  of  hys  blode  by  his  foure  mortal  woundes,  of 
whych  the  leste  of  them  was  suifysaunt  for  hym  to  have 
deyed,  and  he  had  gret  payn  to  get  hym  oute  fro  the 
Sarasyns,  for  to  have  a  lytel  commemoracyon  of  God 
before  or  the  soule  sholde  depart  fro  hys  body.  So  moche 
he  enforced  hym,  that  he  came  to  the  fote  of  a  montayne 
nygh  to  the  port  of  C^sarye,  and  brought  hymself  nygh 
to  a  rocke  ryght  by  Roncyval,  under  a  tree  in  a  fayr 
medowe.  Whan  he  sat  doon  on  the  grounde  he  byheld 
hys  swerde,  the  best  that  ever  was,  named  Duranda), 
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iivhych  is  as  moche  to  say  as  ffjvyng  an  hard  stroke, 
ivhych  wasryght  fayrand  rychely  made :  the  handle^was 
of  fyn  beryle  shynynge  merraylously,  on  it  it  had  a  fayre 
crosse  of  eold  in  the  whych  was  wryton  the  name  of 
Jhesiis.  It  was  so  good  and  fyn  that  sooner  sholde  the 
arme  fayle  than  the  swerde :  he  toke  it  oute  of  the  shethe, 
and  sawe  it  shyne  moche  bryght,  and  byeause  it  sholde 
chaunge  hys  maister  he  had  moche  sorrowe  in  hys  herte, 
and  wepynge,  he  said  in  this  maner  py tously,  '  O 
swerde  ofvalure,  the  fayrest  that  ever  was,  thou  were 
never  but  fayr,  ne  never  fonde  I  the  but  good  I  Thou 
hast  been  so  moche  honoured  that  alway  thou  barest  with 
the  the  name  of  the  blessed  Jhesus,  sauvyour  of  the  world, 
which  has  endowed  the  wyth  the  power  of  God.  Who 
may  comprehende  thy  valure  1  Alas,  who  shal  have  the 
after  me!  Whosomever  hath  the  shall  never  be  van- 
quysshed ;  alway  shall  he  have  good  fortune  I  Alas, 
what  shall  I  moreover  say  for  the  good  swerde ;  many 
sarasyns  have  been  destroyed  by  the ;  thynfydels  and  mys- 
creaunts  have  ben  slayn  by  the;  the  name  of  God  is 
exalted  by  the ;  by  the  is  made  the  path  of  sauvement  1 
O  how  many  tymes  have  I  by  the  avenged  thynjury  made 
to  God  I  O  how  many  men  have  I  smyton,  and  cutte 
asondre  by  the  myddle  1  O  my  swerde  whych  has  ben 
my  comfort  and  my  joye,  whych  never  hurtest  persone 
that  myght  escape  fro  deth.  O  my  swerde,  vf  ony  per- 
sone of  noo  value  sholde  have  the,  and  I  knewe  it,  I 
sholde  deye  for  sorowe !'  After  that  Holland  had  wept 
ynough  he  had  fere  that  some  paynym  myght  fynd  it 
after  hys  deth.  Wherfore  he  concluded  in  hymself  to 
breke  it,  and  toke  it,  and  smote  upon  a  rocke  wyth  all  hys 
myght  iii  tjrmes  wythout  hurfynge  ony  thynge  the 
swerde,  and  clefte  the  rocke  to  therthe,  and  colde  in  no 
wyse  breke  the  swerde.  Whan  he  sawe  the  facyon,  and 
colde  do  no  more  therto,  he  toke  his  home  whych  was  of 
yvorie  moche  rychely  made,  and  sowned  and  blewe  it 
moche  strongely,  to  thende  that  yf  there  were  ony^  crys- 
ten  men  hyd  in  the  wodes,  or  in  the  waye  ol  theyr 
retoumynge,  that  they  sholde  come  to  hym  before  they 
went  any  further,  and  tofore  he  rendered  hys  soule. 
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Then  seynge  that  none  eame  he  wwned  H  agvyn  br  soo 
grete  force  and  veita,  and  soo  impetooalj)  that  the  home 
roof  asondre  in  the  myddle,  and  the  raynea  of  hya  necke 
bmken  asondre,  and  the  synewes  of  hys  bodye  stratched. 
And  that  noyse  or  roys,  b^  the  grace  of  6od  came  to> 
the  eerea  of  Charles,  wbycn  wai  eyght  myles  lino  hyn*. 
The  emperoor  heerynge  the  borne,  he  knewe  wdi  tfaat 
Holland  had  Uowen  it,  and  wolde  hare  retonied  ageyn ; 
bat  Ganellon  the  traytre  which  knewe  wel  alie  Ibe  fayt 
dyatoumed  hym,  in  sayenge  that  Rolland  had  blowen 
b78  home  for  some  wyfde  beest  that  he  chaced  ibr  hyt 
piaysjrr ;  for  oft  tyme  he  wold  blowe  hys  home  for  Ivtel 
thynge :  and  that  be  shdde  not  doobte  m  nothynge.  And 
thus  he  dyd  the  kynge  to  understond,  ^at  he  beleyred 
hym  and  made  none  other  sembiaont.  Nererthelea  Rol- 
latid  beynge  in  thys  sorowe,  he  peosed  hys  woundea  al  so 
wel  as  he  myght,  and  stratched  himadf  on  the  grasae  to 
the  fressAienesa  for  to  forget  bya  thurst,  whych  was  o?er 
grete. 

''  Here  upon  BanMayn  hys  brother  eame  inito  faym, 
whvche  was  moche  bevy  and  sarowefnl  for  hys  toottier 
Rotland  whych  was  in  that  neoessyte.  And  anone 
RoaHand  sayd  to  hym,  *  My  f reside  and  my  brother,  I 
haye  so  grete  thurst  that  I  most  nedea  dye  jt  I  ham  not* 
drynke  to  aswage  my  thurst.' 

^  Baulduyn  had  grete  payn  in  goynge  here  and  there^ 
smd  colde  fynde  noo  water,  and  came  to  hym  fl^eyn,  and 
dftyde  he  eolde  fynde  none  \  and  in  grete  angtiysse  he 
lepte  on  Ronifeind's  bors,  and  rode  for  to  fetch  Charlea  ; 
for  be  knewe  wel  that  Roulland  was  nyghe  hys  deCh* 
Anone  after  came  to  hym  Thyerry  doc  of  Ardayne^ 
whych  wept  upon  RouUand  so  continaally ,  that  he  mygbt 
not  speke  but  wyth  gret  payn.  Rolland  confessed  hym 
and  dysposed  hym  of  hys  conscience,  nerertbeles  that 
same  day  Rdland  had  receyred  the  body  of  ourJLord. 
For  the  custom  waa  that  the  snbgettesof  Charles  that  day 
whych  they  sholde  fyg^t,  were  confessed  and  comuned 
wythoute  fayllynge  ]^  men  of  the  cbyrcbe,  whydi  alway 
were  wyth  them.  Rolland  whych  knewe  hys  ende  bjr 
ewtyer  eontemplac^on,  hys  eyen  lyfte  up  to  heven,  and  hys 
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bondes  ioyned,  al  stratcfaed  in  the  medowe,  begm  to  mj 
thus,  '  Fajre  Lorde  God  my  maker,  my  redemour,  son 
of  the  gloryoitt  moder  of  comfort,  thou  knowest  myn  en* 
tencyon,  thou  knowest  what  I  have  doon.  For  the 
boonte  that  is  in  the,  by  the  grete  mercy  of  whyche  thou 
«rt  enryronned,  by  the  grftce  whych  in  the  aboundeth, 
by  the  raeryte  of  thy  passyon  holy  and  bytter,  wyth  a 
good  and  humble  hert  I  requyre  the  that  tofore  the  thys 
oaye  my  fkultes,  synnes,  and  ygnoraunces  may  be  par- 
donned  to  me.  And  take  no  regarde  to  thetrespacet  that 
1  hare  doon  to  the,  bat  behoMe  that  I  deye  for  the  and 
hi  the  fttyth  that  thou  hast  oideyned :  rememba^  that 
thou  hangest  on  the  tree  of  the  crosse  for  the  synnars, 
and  80  as  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  I  beseech  the  that  I  be 
not  loste.  Alas,  my  maker  God  omnipotent,  wyth  good 
^11 1  departed  out  of  ny  countreye  for  to  defend  thy 
name,  ana  for  to  mayntene  crystendora.  Thou  knowest 
that  I  have  sufired  many  angoysses  of  hungre,  of 
tfannt,  of  hete,  of  ookle,  and  many  mortal  woundes. 
And  day  and  nyght  to  the  my  God  1  yelde  me  culpable^ 
I  mys^ust  not  thy  mercy,  thou  art  pytous,  thou  art 
comen  for  the  synnm,  thou  pardonest  Mary  Mi^alen 
and  the  good  theef  on  the  crosse  bycause  they  retoumed 
tmtD  the ;  they  were  svnnars  as  I  am ;  lyke  as  they  dvd, 
I  erye  for  mercvj  and  better  yf  I  eolde  siy  it.  Thou 
byhMnA  haw  Abraham  was  obeysiaant  to  the  of  hys 
aene  Isaac,  wherefore  he  ferde  moche  the  better;  by- 
bolde  me  how  I  am  obedyent  to  the  commaundements  of 
the  cAiyTche.  I  bylere  in  the,  I  lo?e  the  above  all  other, 
I  love  my  Beyghfclour.  O  good  Lord,  I  beseche  the  to 
fMrdone  and  forgive  alle  theym  that  thvs  daye  ben  deed  in 
wtj  oorapanye,  that  they  may  be  saved.  Also  my  maker 
I  requyre  the  to  take  heed  of  the  pacyence  of  Job,  for 
wfaych  he  was  modie  the  better,  that  I  deye  here  for 
tbiirst,  and  am  alone.  I  am  wounded  mortally,  and  may 
not  helpe  myself;  and  take  in  pacyence  alle  the  sorowe 
th«t  I  suffre,  and  am  therwyth  content  when  it  pleaseth 
tbe.  As  all  thys  is  trewe,  pardone  me,  comlbrte  my 
epyryte,  receyve  mv  soule,  and  brynge  me  to  reste  per- 
ourable.'    Whan  Holland  had  prayed  thus,  he  sette  hys 
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handes  on  hys  bodye,  holdyng  hjB  flesske,  and  after  sayd 
Uire  tymes,  '  £t  in  came  mea  videbo  Deum  salvatorem 
meum,'  and  after  layed  hys  handes  on  hys  eyen,  and 
saydy  '  £t  oculi  isti  conspecturi  sunt.'  '  In  thys  fleasbe 
that  I  hold  I  shall  see  my  sauyour,  and  these  eyen  shid 
behold  hym  :*  and  after,  he  sayd,  that  he  sawe  thynges 
cclestyall,  whych  the  eyen  of  man  myght  not  see,  nor 
the  eeres  here,  ne  the  hert  thynke,  the  glory  whych  Grod 
hath  maad  redy  to  them  that  love  hym.  And  in  say- 
enge,  '  In  manus  tuas  Domine  commendo  spiritum 
meum,'  '  Into  thy  handes,  O  Lord,  I  commende  my 
spyryte,  he  layed  hys  armes  upon  his  body  in  maner  of  a 
crosse,  and  gaf  and  rendred  his  soule  to  God  the  xvi 
kalends  of  Juyl.* 

<'  OF  the  vysyon  of  the  deth  of  Rouaand,  and  of  the 
sorowe  of  Charles,     Capittdo  liii. 

*^  The  day  that  RouUand  the  marter  rendred  hyssonle 
unto  God,  I  Turpyn,  archbysshop  of  Raymes,  was  in  the 
valeve  of  RouncvvaJ,  toiore  Charles  the  Emperour,  and 
sayde  masse  for  the  soules  whych  were  passed  out  of  thys 
world.  And  as  I  was  in  the  secrete  or  the  masse  I  was 
ravysshed,  and  herd  the  aungellys  of  heven  synge  and 
make  grete  melodye.  And  I  wyst  not  what  it  might  be, 
ne  wherfore  they  soo  dyd.  And  as  I  sawe  the  aungellys 
mount  into  heven  on  hye,  I  saw  comynge  a  grete  legyon 
of  knyghtes  alle  blacke  ageynst  me,  the  whych  here  a 
praye  whereof  they  made  grete  noyse.  Whan  they  were 
tofore  me  iu  passynge,  I  sayd  to  them,  and  demaunded  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  bare.  One  of  the  deveylles 
aunswcred  and  sayd,  we  here  the  kyng  Marfuryus  into 
helle,  for  long  agoon  he  hath  well  deserved  it.  And 
RouUand  your  trumpette,  wyth  Michel  thanngel,  and 
many  other    in   his   companye,  is  brought  into  joye 

frdurable  to  heven.    And  as  the  masse  was  fynysshed, 
recounted  to  Charles  the  yysvon  whyche  I  had  seen, 
how  tliaungellys  of  heven  bare  toe  soule  of  RouUand  into 

♦June  16 
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Paradys,  and  the  devylles  bare  the  souTe  of  a  sarasjn  into 
lielle.  Thus  as  I  sayde  these  wordes  Baulduvn  whyche 
lode  on  Rolland*8  hors  came  hastely,  and  sayd  to  Charles 
how  the  crysten  men  were  dede  and  bytrayed,  and  how 
Holland  was  hurte,  and  in  what  estate  he  had  left  hym." 
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Salamis — Siege  of  Leyden — Spanish  Armada. 

While  Leonidas  was  guarding  Thermopylae,  the  Grecian 
fleet  took  its  station  nearly  opposite  to  him  at  Artemi- 
sium  and  the  coast  of  Eubcea.  The  Euripus,  the  narrow 
channel  extending  between  that  island  and  the  continent, 
was  well  calculated  for  defence  by  an  inferior  force  ;  and 
as  the  voyage  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  island  was 
considered  difficult  and  dangerous  in  the  imperfection  of 
ancient  navigation,  a  reasonable  hope  was  entertained 
that  the  progress  of  the  invader  might'be  stopped  both  by 
land  and  sea.  His  fleet  originally  consisted  of  1208  gal- 
leys of  war,  besides  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  and 
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iiad  been  reiixfeveed  bj  1^  sbipe  from  the  Thmcian 
Greeks;  but  this  vast  armanent  was  considerably  re- 
daoed  on  the  eoast  of  Thessaly,  by  a  storm,  in  which, 
according  to  the  lowest  report,  not  less  than  foar  hundped 
gaJleys  were  destroyed.  T^umerically,  the  Grecian  fleet 
was  little  calculated  to  lengage  such  an  enemy,  for  it 
reckoned  but  271  trireme  guleys,  with  a  few  of  ihe 
smaller  vessels  called  penteconters.  "  The  penteconter, 
die  vessel  of  Homer's  age,  had,  like  the  modem  row- 
boat,  only  one  ti^  of  oars,  and  its  complement  of  rowers 
was  from  fif^y  to  sixty.  The  trireme,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  had  three  tiers  of  oars,  by  which  H  sained 
ihat  swiftness  so  important  in  the  ancient  mode  of  naval 
actaoa.  Its  ordinary  complement  of  rowers  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  treating,  from  160  to  160 ;  besides 
whom  it  commonly  carried  forty  soldiers,  and  somethnes 
more,  but  on  emergencies,  psu*ticalarly  when  boarded, 
the  whole  crew  acted  with  arms."  *  Of  the  triremes 
now  in  the  Grecian  fleet,  no  less  than  127  were  furnished 
by  Athens,  and  40  bv  Corinth ;  the  rest  were  supplied 
in  smaller  quotas  by  ihe  other  Peloponnesians  and  island* 
ers.  With  this  superiwity  in  force  the  Athenians  were 
folly  entitled  to  claim  the  chief  command :  but  such  was 
the  reputation  of  Sparta  at  this  time,  that  the  Pelopon* 
nesiaa  states  refused  to  serve  except  under  a  Spartan 
leader ;  and  the  Athenians,  with  a  rare  and  most  laudable 
moderation,  waived  their  claim  rather  than  run  the  hazard 
of  discord  at  so  critical  a  moment.  The  credit  of  this 
forbearance  is  ascribed  to  Themistoeles. 

The  Grecian  commanders  felt  their  inferiority  of  force, 
and  were  as  willing  to  abandon  the  Euboeans  to  their 
fiite,  as  shortlv  after  to  desert  the  Athenians.  The  former 
petiticmed  lEurybiades,  the  Spartan  admiral,  to  remain 
awhile  for  tJieir  protection,  until  they  could  remove  their 
families'  and  portable  effects.  Failing  in  their  applica- 
tion, they  went  to  Themistoeles,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
who  for  thirty  talenls,  about  7000/.,  promised  to  detain 
the  fleet;  mid  succeeded,  for  Eurybiades  was  brought 

♦  Mitford,  chap,  viii.,  sect.  4. 
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over  by  five,  and  the  Corinthian  commander  by  three 
talents  ;  the  rest  appears  to  have  been  converted  to  his 
own  use.  Disinterestedness  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  many  brilliant  qualities  of  Themi&tocles :  but  his  in- 
terference, however  corrupt  in  its  origin,  was  wise  and 
beneficial ;  for  to  retreat  from  Artemisium  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  deserting  the  army,  and  most  injurious 
to  the  common  cause.  The  Persian  commanders,  seeing 
the  small  force  opposed  to  them,  were  chieflv  afraid  lest 
it  should  escape,  and  detached  two  hundred  galleys 
round  Euboea  to  blockade  the  other  end  of  the  Euripos, 
and  cut  off  all  retreat.  Meanwhile,  three  battles,  unat- 
tended with  any  decisive  result,  were  fought,  in  all  of 
which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  gained  the  advanti^, 
and  their  spirits  were  heightened  by  a  reinforcement  of 
fifly-three  Athenian  triremes,  bringing  news  that  the 
detachment  sent  round  Euboea  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
storm  and  totallv  destroyed.  But  they  were  severely 
handled  in  the  last  engagement ;  and  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  determined  them  to  retreat  nearer 
to  their  homes.  Previous  to  his  departure,  Themistodes 
engraved  these  words  upon  the  rocks  at  the  watering 
place  of  Artemisium :  '*  Men  of  Ionia,  you  do  ill  in 
making  war  upon  your  fathers,  and  helping  to  enslave 
Greece.*  By  all  means  therefore  come  over  to  us,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be,  remain  neuter,  and  persuade  the  Carians 
to  do  the  same.  But  if  the  necessity  which  compels  you 
to  the  part  you  are  engaged  in  is  such  as  to  make  a  se- 
cession impracticable,  yet,  when  we  come  to  action, 
avoid  exertion  against  us ;  remembering  that  you  are  de- 
scended from  one  blood  with  us,  and  that  the  enmity  of 
tlie  Persians  was  first  drawn  upon  us  in  your  cause." 
In  this  he  probably  had  a  double  object :  if  possible,  to 
induce  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  desert ;  and  if  not,  at  least 

*  All  Grecian  colonies  held  the  metropolis,  or  mother  city, 
whence  they  were  derived,  in  deep  veneration.    The  Ionian  • 
states  were  founded  by  a  great  migration  from  Attica,  and 
therefore  looked  up  to  the  Athenians  as  the  head  of  their 
tribe. 
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to  render  tbem  suspected,  and  procore  their  exclusion  in 
future  from  the  Persian  line. 

The  fleet  doubling  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  the 
southern  point  of  Attica,  took  its  second  station  in  the 
bay  of  Salaniis ;  a  situation  recommended  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  its  proximity  to  their  capital ;  and  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isthmus,  the  key 
of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  here  recruited  by  fresh  ships, 
so  that  ,the  fleet  now  mustered  372  triremes,  of  which 
180  were  Athenian.  The  Athenians  expected,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  whole  strength  of  Peloponnesus 
would  assemble  in  Bceotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica, 
and  were  thrown  into  ereat  consternation  on  finding 
themselves  deserted,  and  that  their  Dorian  neighbours 
had  returned  to  theu*  favourite  scheme  of  forti^mg  the 
Isthmus,  and  there  making  their  final  stand.  No  hope 
remained,  except  in  unconditional  submission  or  flight, 
and  in  this  dilemma  the  people  came  to  the  high-minded 
resolution  of  abandoning  their  homes  and  fortunes  to  the 
invader,  and  seeking  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Salamis  and  j£gina,  and  the  tcrritorv 
of  Troezen  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 
Still,  when  the  time  arrived,  they  were  nn willing  to 
move,  until  Themistocles,  never  at  a  loss  for  expedients, 
called  the  influence  of  superstition  to  his  aid.  It  was 
believed  that  a  sacred  serpent  kept  watch  over  Pallas's 
temple  in  the  Acropolis.  Every  month  a  jpreparation  of 
honey  was  placed  before  the  shrine,  and  believed  to  be 
devoured  by  the  animal :  but  the  last  oflferine,  the  priest- 
ess said,  remained  untouched,  and  hence  the  inference 
was  drawn,  that  the  goddess  had  deserted  her  city, 
which  availed  much  towards  reconciling  the  people  to 
depart.  Proclamation  was  therefore  made,  that  the  city 
should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  Pallas  the  protec- 
tress, and  that  all  men  of  age  to  serve  should  embark  on 
board  the  triremes,  having  provided  for  the  security  of 
their  families  as  best  they  might.  All  complied,  except 
some  who  were  too  poor  to  support  themselves  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  a  few  who,  puttmg  confidence  in  an 
ambiguous  oracle,  believed  safety  to  be  promised  to  such 
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aa  remained  in  the  Acropolis.  A  law  was  passed  for  the 
recall  of  all  exiles. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  land-force  advanced  from  Ther- 
mopylee  unoppoBed  through  Doris  into  Phocis,  which 
alone,  says  Herodotus,  *^  among  the  states  in  that  quarter, 
did  not  join  the  Mede,  for  no  other  cause,  as  far  as  I  can 
find  upon  inquiry,  but  from  their  hatred  to  the  Thes- 
salians ;  for  if  the  Thessalians  had  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Greece,  the  Phocians,  as  I  believe,  would  then  have 
joined  the  Mede.*'  But  they  could  not  pretend  to  with- 
stand such  an  overwhelming  force,  and,  retiring  from 
the  level  country,  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  Mount 
Parnassus ;  and  the  invader  carried  fire  and  desolation 
through  the  rich  but  deserted  vale  o(  the  Cephisus.  Ar- 
riving at  the  Bceotian  border,  Xerxes,  while  he  prose- 
cuted his  march  towards  Athens,  detached  a  force  to 
seize  the  treasure  at  Delphi,  **  with  the  contents  of 
which^"  says  the  historian,  *'  he  was  better  acquainted 
than  with  what  he  had  left  at  home ;  so  general  was  its 
celebrity,  especially  for  the  offerings  dedicated  by  Croe- 
sus, son  of  Alyattes.  The  citizens  were  naturally  in  great 
alarm  both  for  themselves  and  their  temple,  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle  whether  they  should  conceal  or  nemove 
the  sacred  deposits.  The  god  forbad  their  interference, 
saying  that  he  was  able  to  defend  his  own :  but  their 
confidence  in  their  patron  seems  not  to  have  been  un- 
mixed with  scej^ticism,  for  they  transported  their  families 
across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  Achaia,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  wilds  of  Parnassus  and  other  strong- 
holds, leaving  in  the  place  only  Aceratus,  the  expounder 
of  oracles,  together  with  sixty  men. 

"  When  the  barbarians  were  near  at  hand,  and  beheld 
the  temple,  at  that  moment  the  prophet  observed  that 
the  sacred  arms  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  man  to 
touch  had  been  brought  forth  from  the  shrine  and  laid  in 
front  of  the  building  \*  and  he  went  to  tell  the  Delphians, 
who  were  there,  this  wonder.  But  greater  marvels  oc- 
curred when  the  Persians  came  opposite  to  the  temple  of 

*  A  similar  event  is  related  to  haye  occurred  at  Thebes, 
before  the  battle  of  Leactra. 
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Athene  Fronaia;  though  it  is  no  small  wonder  that 
armour  should  spontaneously  change  its  place ;  but  that 
which  next  happened,  among  all  manner  of  prodigies  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration :  for  then  thunderbolts  feU 
from  heaven  among  them,  and  two  crags,  broken  from 
Parnassus,  were  borne  amongst  them  with  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  slew  many ;  while  a  noise  of  shouting  was 
heard  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

*'  From  these  things  combined  a  panic  seized  the  bar- 
barians; and  the  Delphians,  observing  that  they  re- 
treated, issued  down  and  slew  a  considerable  number ; 
the  rest  fled  straight  to  Bceotia.  And  those  who  returned 
siaid,  as  I  hear,  that  they  saw  other  prodigies  besides^ 
for  that  two  warriors  of  more  than  mortal  stature  followed 
their  retreat,  slaying  them.  These  the  Delphians  affiitn 
to  have  been  two  heroes,  natives  of  the  country,  Phylacus 
and  Antinous,  to  whom  ground  is  consecrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple."*  ' 

u  is  curious  that  two  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
Gauls  invaded  Greece  and  attacked  Delphi,  the  same 
answer  was  returned  by  the  oracle,  and  the  assailants 
were  again  defeated  in  consequence  of  a  panic  terror.f 
Stripped  of  the  miraculous,  these  stories  seem  to  denote 
that  the  measures  of  the  Delphian  leaders  were  prudent 
and  successful.  The  first  step  was  to  inspire  confidence, 
Vhich  was  done  by  a  favourable  oracle,  and  by  the  re- 
ported supernatural  removal  of  the  armour ;  the  next,  to 
provide  for  defence, — and  the  plan  adopted  is  indicated 
by  tibie  seasonable  descent  of  the  rocks.  Suppose  also 
that  a  thunderstorm  did  really  occur  thus  seasonably, 
and  the  whole  miraculous  tale  will  be  readily  and  credibly 
ez^ained. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  advanced  through  Boeotia, 
which  now  openly  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  burning 
on  their  way  the  patriotic  towns  of  Thespise  and  Platsea, 
and  took  possession  of  deserted  Athens.  The  few  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  Acropolis,  trusting  in  the 
oracle,  alone  refu^  submission,  and,  owing  to  the  natural 

*  Herod,  viii.  37  and  36.  f  History  of  Greece,  p.  166. 
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strength  of  the  fortress,  were  not  reduced  without  con- 
siderable trouble. 

The  fleet  had  been  with  diflciculty  detained  thus  long 
at  Salamis,  and  now  the  enemy's  approach  inspired  ge- 
neral consternation :  some  hurried  to  their  ships  to  seek 
safety  in  immediate  flight ;  and  a  council  being  called,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  majority  of  those  who  remained  to 
retreat  to  the  Isthmus,  where,  if  defeated,  they  would 
have  the  support  and  protection  of  their  countrymen. 
This  was  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance,  for  the 
ancient  vessels  drew  so  litlje  water,  that  they  could  be 
run  close  ashore  before  they  grounded  ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  ships  so  abandoned,  and  even  taken  possession 
of  by  the  enemy,  have  been  recovered  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  succours  by  land,  who  have  dashed  into  the 
sea  and  overpowered  the  intruders.  Mnesiphilns,  an 
Athenian,  met  Themistocles  departing  from  the  assembly, 
and  having  heard  what  was  determined,  observed,  ''  Then 
you  have  no  longer  a  country  to  fight  for :  the  fleet  will 
separate :  neither  Eurybiades  nor  any  one  else  will  have 
power  to  retjun  it  together,  and  Greece  is  ruined  by  lack 
of  counsel."  Struck  by  the  justice  of  his  friend's  views, 
Themistocles  returned  to  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  reassemble  the  council ;  and  in  his  eager- 
ness, before  Eurybiades,  as  commander-in-chief,  nad 
explained  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  met,  he  pro- 
ceeded earnestly  and  at  great  length  to  enforce  the  im- 
policy of  a  retreat,  when  Adeiraantus,  the  Corinthian 
captain,  stopped  him  with  the  affronting  reproof,  **  The- 
mistocles, in  the  games  men  are  beaten  with  rods  who  rise 
before  their  time."  He  replied  temperately,  "  But  those 
who  are  left  behind  are  never  crowned,"  and  continued 
to  urge  the  inexpediency  of  their  present  determination. 
"  If  they  retreated,"  ne  said,  **  they  would  give  up 
Salamis,  Megara,  ^gina,  thus  leading  the  Persians  to 
the  very  gates  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  be  obliged  to  risk 
a  battle  in  the  open  sea,  which  would  be  doubly  preju- 
dicial to  an  armament  inferior  both  in  the  numb^  and 
the  swiftness  of  its  vessels.  By  remaining,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  gained  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  a  strait ; 
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they  'preserved  Salamis,  where  were  the  families  of  a    o  "» 
large  part  of  the  Athenians ;  and  protected  Peloponnesus   **  ^ 
as  effectually  as  if  they  fell  back  and  fought  at  the  Isth-     ,^ 
mus,  without  committing  the  error  of  suffering  the  enemy       ^ ' 
i»  advance  unopposed  so  far.     Moreover,  if  they  ob-         ' 
tained  the  victory,  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  //  i  ^ 
enemy  would  never  advance  beyond  Attica ;  and  thus    '  t' ' 
they  would  preserve  from  ravage  Megara,  JEgina,  and    j  t,  . 
above  all  Salamis,  which  was  marked  out  by  an  oracle  as 
the  spot  where  they  should  overcome  their  enemy.  Here 
Adeimantus  again  attacked  him,  bidding  him  be  silent, 
as  a  man  without  a  country,  and  objected  to  Eurybiades 
putting  the  proposal  of  one  without  a  city  to  the  vote ; 
saying  that  Themistocles  must  first  show  what  city  he 
represented,  then  come  and  compare  his  own  with  others' 
opmions.     Themistodes  replied   in  anger,  with  bitter 
taunts  against  Adeimantus  and  the  Corinthians,  that  the 
Athenians  possessed  both  the  better  country  and  the 
better  city,  so  lonff  as  they  had  two  hundred  ships  equip- 
ped for  service,  which  no  Grecian  power,  go  where  they 
would,  could  repel.    He  then  turned  to  Eurybiades,  and 
spoke  with  great  earnestness.     ''  If  you  abide  here,  and 
aoiding,  shall  approve  your  courage — well :  if  not,  you 
will  be  the  ruin  of  Greece.     For  our  ships  bear  the 
burden  of  the  war.     Be  advised  by  me  therefore.     If 
not,  we  will  immediately  take  our  domestics,  and  make 
sail  for  Siris  in  Italy,  which  of  old  time  is  ours,  and  as 
oracles  say  is  destined  to  be  colonised  by  us :  and  you 
being  abandoned  by  allies  such  as  we  are,  will  remember 
my  words."    The  concluding  argument  was  irresistible, 
and  they  resolved  to  remain.* 

The  next  monung  an  earthquake  occurred  at  sunrise ; 
upon  which  it  was  resolved  to  implore  the  favour  and 
protection  of  .£acu8,t  and  the  heroes  descended  from 

*  Herod,  viii.  60,  62. 

t  -ffiacus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  -ffigina,  was  king  of  the  island 
to  which  he  gave  his  mother's  name.  Prom  him  sprung 
Peleus  and  Telamon,  with  their  descendants  Achilles,  Pyr- 
rhns,  Ajax,  &c 
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him,  whofle  assbtance,  according  to  Grecian  sapentition, 
xna  especialty  to  be  depended  on  in  those  seas,  where 
thef  had  reigned,  and  where  they  were  pecnliarly  wor- 
shipped. Thev  paid  their  vows  on  the  spot  to  Ajax  and 
Telamon,  in  their  native  Salamis,  and  sent  a  ressd  to 
offer  the  same  tribute  to  the  other  heroes  of  the  fiooilr  at 
2B?ina ;  and  the  appeal  was  believed,  or  at  least  fabled, 
to  have  been  answered.  One  Dicaeas,  an  Athenian  exile 
high  in  the  Persian  service,  asserted  that  one  day,  when 
he  was  m  the  Thriasian  plain,  which  stretched  finom 
Elensis  northward,  in  company  with  Demaratns,  the 
banished  king  of  Sparta,  who  followed  m  Xerxes'  train, 
and  was  moch  consulted  by  the  monarch  throughout  this 
war,  they  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  such  as  might  be  raised  by 
the  trampling  of  80,000  men,  advance  from  Elensis.  As 
they  were  wondering  what  this  might  be,  they  heard  a 
noise,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  song  which  the 
initiated*  sang  in  praise  of  the  mystic  lacchus.  Dicseus 
then  assured  his  companion  that  some  great  evil  was  about 
to  befall  the  Persians;  for  the  gods  were  manifestly 
anittin^  Eleusis  on  the  desolation  of  Attica  to  proceed  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  and  if  they  should  direct 
their  course  towards  Peloponnesus,  the  blow  would  fall 
on  the  land  army ;  if  towards  Salamis,  then  Xerxes  would 
run  great  risk  of  losing  his  fleet.  Demaratus  wisely 
counselled  him  to  keep  silent,  or  his  head  might  be  in  no 
less  danger  than  the  Persian  marine ;  and  presently  the 

"^  *  Eleusis  was  ibmed  Ibr  the  eelebra^n  of  mysteries,  as 
they  were  called ;  which  eonsisted  in  leading  the  aspirant 
through  various  terrific  scenes  and  representatioiis ;  after 
which,  if  his  coarage  remained  unshaken,  he  was  instnieted 
in  a  purer  and  more  exalted  system  of  religion  than  was 
Openly  taught  in  Greece.  Secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  initiated 
was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  leading  doctrine  inculcated  in  these 
ceremonies ;  which  seem  traceable  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  history,  and  were'  probably  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  initiated  went  yearly  in  solemn  procession  from  Atbens 
to  Eleusis,  and  chaunted  on  these  oeeanons  the  hymns 
alluded  to. 
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dust  rose  into  a  doud,  which  was  borne  off  in  the  direc* 
tian  of  S^lamisf* 

The  losses  of  tiie  Persiati  fleet  by  storm  and  battle  were 
repaired  bj  reinforcements  drawn  from  the  islanders, 
Boeotians  and  others,  upon  its  arrival  at  Phalerum,  one 
of  the  ports  of  Athens.  Xerxes  in  person  presided  at  a 
council  of  war,  when  it  was  debated  whether  the  fortune 
of  another  battle  should  be  tried  or  no.  AH  raised  their 
Toices  in  the  affirmatiye,  except  Artemisia,  a  Grecian 
heroine,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  widow  of  another 
^ant  of  Halicamassus,  who  had  joined  the  fleet  with 
nre  galleys,  which  she  herself  commanded,  attended  re* 
gniarly  at  the  council  board,  and  was  high  in  the  &vour 
of  the  Persian  monarch.  She  urged  him  to  spare  his 
ships,  and  not  engage  with  an  enemy  as  superior  to  his 
tn)ops  at  sea  as  men  to  women ;  and  said  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  battle,  for  he  was  already  in  pos- 
sessbn  of  Attica,  the  great  object  of  the  campaign ;  and 
the  adverse  fleet,  if  he  only  remained  quiet,  would  soon 
be  compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  provisions ;  while,  if 
he  adyanced  by  land  against  Peloponnesus,  it  would  im- 
mediately separate,  and  all  would  fly  to  their  seyeral 
homes,  without  caring  to  stay  and  fight  in  defence  of  the 

*  The  correspondence  between  the  above  storyand  the 
following  Spanish  legend  is  singularly  close. — **  The  night 
before  the  battle  was  fouffbt  at  the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  a  mighty  sound  was  heard  in  the  whole 
city  of  Leon,  as  if  it  had  been  the  tramp  of  a  whde  army 
passing  through :  and  it  went  on  to  the  royal  monastery  of 
St  tsidro^  and  there  was  great  knocking  at  the  gate  thereof; 
and  they  called  to  a  priest  who  was  keeping  vigil  in  the 
phurch,  and  told  him  that  the  captains  of  the  army  which  he 
heard  were  the  Cid  B^y  Diaz,  wad  Count  Ferran  Gonzalez ; 
and  that  they  came  to  call  up  King  Don  Fernando  the  Great, 
who  lay  buned  in  that  church,  that  he  might  go  with  them 
to  deliver  Spain.  And  on  the  morrow  that  great  battle  of  the 
Navas  de  Tolosa  was  fought,  wherein  60,000  of  the  unbe- 
lievers were  slain,  whidi  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
batdes  ever  won  over  the  Moors."— Chronicle  of  Cid,  xi.  21. 
It  oecxirred  a.i>,  1212. 
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Athenians.  Xerxes  acknowledged  ihe  advice  to  be 
good,  but  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority ; 
and  attributing  former  defeats  to  the  want  of  his  personal 
presence  and  encouragement,  he  determined  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  battle,  which  was  ordered  to  take  place  upon 
the  morrow.  That  same  night  the  land  forces  marcned 
towards  the  Isthmus,  which  so  much  alarmed  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  already  discontented  and  uneasy  lest  they 
should  be  defeated  and  blockaded  in  Salamis,  that  the 
indecision  of  Eury blades  was  loudly  reprobated,  and  it 
was  tumultuously  resolved  not  to  stay  to  risk  a  battle  in 
behalf  of  an  already  conquered  country.  In  this  crisis 
Themistocles  had  recourse  to  a  measure  singularly  illus- 
trative of  the  bold  and  crooked  policy  which  he  loved  to 
pursue.  He  despatched  a  trusty  dependant  to  the  hostile 
fleet,  to  say  that  the  Athenian  admiral,  being  well  dis- 
posed to  the  king,  had  sent  him  to  give  information  that 
the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  flight ;  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  because  they  w^ere 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  in  an  engagement  many 
would  espouse  the  Persian  cause.  The  bait  was  taken ; 
the  Persians  landed  a  detachment  on  the  little  islet  of 
Psyttaleia,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the  main,  to  over- 
power the  crews  of  any  vessels  that  might  be  driven 
ashore  there,  and  sent  a  force  round  Salamis  to  occupy 
the  other  end  of  the  strait  between  that  islet  and  the  con- 
tinent, in  which  the  Greeks  were  posted,  and  thus  de- 
prive them  of  the  possibility  of  retreat.  All  this  passed 
m  the  course  of  one.evening,  during  which  the  dissensions 
of  the  Greeks,  ignorant  that  they  were  blockaded,  had 
protracted  their  council  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  when 
Aristides,  sumamed  the  Just,  a  man  hostile  above  all 
others  to  Themistocles,  and  who,  through  his  influence, 
had  been  banished  from  Athens,  came  to  help  his  country 
in  her  distress  as  he  best  might,  and  forgot  all  private 
animosity  in  her  service.  Sailing  from  ^gina,  he  fell  in 
with  the  enemy;  and  having  heard  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  urgent  to  retreat  upon  the  Isthmus,  he 
called  Themistocles  out  from  the  assembly  and  addressed 
him  thus :  **  It  becomes  us  to  contend,  both  at  other  sea- 
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sons  and  at  this  also,  which  of  us  two  shall  most  benefit 
his  country."  He  added  that  they  were  now  surrounded, 
and  that  deliberation  concerning  flight  was  vain,  because 
Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthians  could  not  depart  if  they 
would:  and  bid  Themistocles  inform  the  assembly  of 
this,  Themistocles  avowed  in  return  that  this  was  done 
by  his  own  contrivance,  adding,  that  since  the  Greeks 
would  not  fight  of  their  own  good  will,  it  was  necessary 
to  compel  them ;  and  bid  Aristides  himself  cany  in  the 
tidings  to  the  council.  While  the  dbpute  still  raged, 
some  believing,  others  rejecting  the  intelligence,  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  Tenian  vessel  which  deserted  from  the 
enemy. 

At  break  of  day,  October  20th,  b.c.  480,  if  we  may 
trust  implicitly  to  chronologers,  they  prepared  for  battle, 
and  were  no  sooner  in  motion  than  the  Persians  advanced 
to  meet  them,  Xerxes  being  stationed  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  -ffigaleos,  near  the  port  Phoron,*  on  a  spot  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  scene  of  action.  The  wind  at 
that  hour  mostly  blew  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  rolled  up 
a  strong  current ;  two  circumstances  which  gave  the  low- 
built  Grecian  ships  a  decided  advantage  over  their  loftier 
and  more  unwieldy  opponents.  For  a  naval  conflict  waa 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the  iron  beaks  with  which 
vessels'  bows-were  armed,  the  great  object  being  to  strike 
an  enemy  upon  the  side,  and  thus,  if  the  shock  were 
direct  and  violent,  sink  her  altogether,  or  at  all  events 
dash  away  her  oars,  and  thus  render  her  unmanageable. 
It  was  therefore  of  vital  importance  thatthey  should  rea- 
dily obey  the  helm.  Now  a  side  wind  had  little  effect 
upon  the  Grecian  ships,  but  it  disordered  the  Persian, 
which  were  built  high  in  the  bows  and  stem,  to  procure 
the  advantage  in  a  close  engagement,  when,  as  was  the 
older  usage,  ship  grappled  with  ship,  and  the  issue,  as  in 
a  land  battle,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
faeavy-armed  soldiers:  and  by  disordering  them,  it  at 
once  broke  the  momentum  of  their  charge,  and  exposed 
them  to  what  was  so  much  dreaded,  an  oblique  attack. 

*  See  Col.  Leake  on  the  Attic  Demi. 
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The  Greeks,  when  fairly  confronted  with  the  first  mass 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  were  seized  with  something  like  a 
panic ;  and  reversing  the  action  of  their  oars  fell  back 
toward  the  land,  still  keeping  their  prows  turned  towards 
the  enemy.  Ameinias,  brother  to  the  poet  .£schylus, 
and  to  Cynse^irus,  who  was  slain  at  Marathon  after  dis- 
tinguishing his  yalour,  broke  the  spell  by  dashing  aingiy 
into  the  hostile  ranks ;  and  the  rest  then  followed  his 
jexample.  It  was  said  that  at  this  moment  a  female 
figure  appearing  in  the  air  gave  the  word  to  charge  loud 
enough  for  the  whole  fleet  to  hear,  exclaiming  reproach- 
fully, *^  How  long  for  shame  will  ye  yet  back  your 
vessels  ?"  The  event,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  long  doubtful.  The  Persians  came  to  the  attack 
without  order,  so  that  when  the  first  line  was  routed, 
fresh  ships  crowding  up  from  the  rear,  and  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  under  the  eyes  of  their  soveretgn, 
ran  foul  of  their  comrades,  and  thus  completing  their 
wreck,  were  themselves  thrown  into  confusion,  and  ren- 
dered unable  to  attack  in  concert,  and  with  any  probar 
bility  of  success.  Numbers  of  ships  were  driven  ashore 
on  Salamis  and  destroyed,  and  while  the  action  was 
going  on  Aristides  landed  with  a  body  of  troops  upon 
the  island  Psyttaleia,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  rer- 
sians  who  were  there,  under  the  very  eye  of  their  monarch. 
When  the  Persians  be^an  to  fall  into  confusion,  the  ship 
of  Artemisia  was  hard  pressed  by  an  Athenian  galley 
commanded  by  Ameinias,  who  had  commenced  the 
action,  and  was  one  of  the  three  who  were  considered  to 
have  acquitted  themselves  best  in  the  conflict.  Being 
unable  to  retreat  for  the  press  of  friendly  vessels,  she 
steered  against  the  ship  of  Damasithymus,  prince  of 
Calynda  in  Lycia,  and  sunk  him  outright.  Whether 
chance  directed  her  against  his  vessel,  or  whether  she 
selected  it  on  account  of  any  previous  ill  will,  the  his- 
torian professes  his  inability  to  mform  us ;  the  stratagem 
at  least  succeeded,  for  the  Athenian  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  pursuing  one  of  his  own  side  by  mistake,  and 
turned  to  seek  some  other  enemy.  On  seeing  this  feat, 
Xerxes,  who  was  eager  to  inquire  by  whom  each  action 
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worthy  of  obfervation  was  performed,  expressed  his  ad-» 
miratioo,  supposing  that  it  was  a  foe  that  had  perished^ 
wad  said  that  his  men  had  turned  women,  and  his  women 
men.  No  historian  has  attempted  to  give  a  detailed  ae^ 
count  of  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  the  battle  must  have 
presented,  nor  has  any  statement  of  the  respective  losses 
of  the  combatants  been  preserved.  We  may  presume 
that  of  the  Persians  to  have  been  immense,  not  only  from 
the  strong  expression  of  .Sschylus,*  that  the  sea  was 
soaroe  visible  for  the  wrecks  and  gore  which  overspread 
it,  and  that  the  shores  were  covered  with  corpses,  but 
from  knowing  that,  when  collected  the  next  spring  at 
Samos,  their  €eet  numbered  only  300  vessels.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  the  remnant  of  the  armament  re- 

'^  In  the  Perss,  a  tragedy  written  to  celebrate  the  over- 
throw of  Xerxes,  and  containing  a  magnificent  description  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  of  which  the  poet  was  an  eye-witness» 
having  served  in  all  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  Persian  war, 
Irom  Marathon  to  Platsea.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  the 
whole  to  be  inserted,  but  the  description  of  the  first  onset  of 
tbe  Greeks  may  furnish  a  specimen  of  its  character. 

*'  Bat  when  the  white-horsed  mom  o'er  all  the  earth 
Shed  her  fair  splendour,  from  the  Grecian  fleet 
A  mighty  sound  rose  toneably,  to  wake 
The  sleeping  Echo,  which  returned  a  loud 
Heart^heenng  answer  from  the  island  rock. 
Confiised  the  Persians  stood ;  for  not  for  flight 
The  Greeks  rang  forth  that  lofty  battle-shout, 
But  hurrying  on  rejoicing  to  the  fight 
With  high-souled  valour.    Then  me  trumpet's  clang 
Kindled  the  battle ;  then  the  word  was  given, 
And  the  quick  oars  with  one  united  stroke 
Dashed  into  spray  the  salt  resounding  surge. 
And  all  bore  down  in  sight.    The  right  wing  led 
First,  in  fair  order ;  the  main  armament 
Pressed  close  behind,  and  all  at  once  sent  forth 
A  mighty  shout;  '  On,  children  of  the  Greeks, 
Set  free  your  country,  free  your  sons,  your  wives, 
The  temples  of  your  country's  gods,  the  tombs 
Of  your  forefathers— this  day  fights  fi>r  all,*  " 
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turned  to  the  Hellespont,  so  broken  in  spirit,  that  upon 
the  sight  of  a  few  rocks  lying  near  the  promontory 
Zoster,  the  most  projecting  point  on  the  western  coast  of 
Attica,  they  mistook  them  for  the  enemy,  and  dispersed 
in  dismay. 

The  supernatural  appearance  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mencing tne  engagement  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in 
terms  that  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  fiction  pro- 
pagated in  the  heat  of  action  to  remove  a  timidity  fatal  to 
the  Grecian  cause,  or  the  growth  of  later  times.  If  the 
former,  it  is  a  stratagem  creditable  to  the  ready  wit  of 
him  who  invented  it,  unless  we  rather  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  preconcerted  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
commanders.  The  example  of  Pisistratus  will  prove  that 
such  a  fraud  was  not  alien  to  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  a  similar  story  is  related  of  Pericles,  not  half 
a  century  later.  That  eminent  genend  and  statesman, 
previous  to  a  battle,  observed  a  dark  and  extensive  wood, 
consecrated  to  Pluto,  situated  so  as  to  be  visible  to  both 
armies  alike.  Within  its  shelter  he  stationed  a  man  of 
extraordinary  stature,  whose  appearance  was  rendered 
more  imposmg  by  all  that  dress  and  equipage  could 
supply.  His  natural  height  increased  by  high-soled 
busKins,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with  flowing  hair,  he  was 
placed  in  a  lofty  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  with 
orders  to  advance  upon  the  signal  of  battle  being  given, 
and  call  upon  Pericles  by  name,  and  exhort  him  to  con- 
fidence by  the  assurance  that  the  gods  were  on  the  Athe- 
nian side.  The  effect  was  such  that  the  enemy  scarce 
waited  for  the  first  flight  of  javelins  to  turn  their  backs.* 
Not  less  useful  to  the  Spanish  cause  was  the  belief  that 
Santiago  fought  upon  their  side  against  the  Moors. 
Ramiro,  king  of  Arragon,  had  fought  a  whole  day  with 
the  Moors :  darkness  separated  the  combatants,  and  pre- 
served the  Christian  power  from  destruction.     The  king 

*  Frontinns,  Strategematicon,  lib.  I.  ii.  10.  Frontinus 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  story,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  noticed  earlier. 
It  may  therefore  very  probably  be  felse. 
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havhig  spent  the  fir&t  part  of  the  night  in  deep  anxiety 
coaeeraing  the  fate  of  the  morrow,  was  at  length  over- 
taken by  sleep,  and  in  a  dream  saw  one  who  bade  him  be 
<yf  g€Mid  cheer,  for  that  assuredly  the  Christians  would 
gain  the  victory ;  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  Apostle 
Jwa«B,  to  whose  ward  ISpain  was  committed,  and  whose 
protection  they  should  experience  on  the  morrow  pro- 
vided f hey  pacified  their  mmds  by  wholesome  confession, 
and,  fortmed  with  the  holy  sacrament,  advanced  with  a 
ikm  hope  to  the  renewal  of  the  fray.  The  king  com- 
manicated  his  dream  to  the  prelates  and  barons,  who 
hailed  the  assumnee  with  joy,  and  having  obeyed  the 
saint's  injunctions,  charged  the  Saracens  in  the  name  of 
Crod  and  St.  James  with  such  alacrity,  that  60,000  teere 
l^t  dead  upon  the  field.  The  apostle  himself  was  con- 
spicuous amidst  the  fight,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  with 
a^snow^white  banner,  charged  with  a  red  cross.  From 
that  time  it  has  been  usual  with  the  Spaniards  in  all 
battles,  especially  with  unbelievers  and  heathens,  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  God  and  St.  James,  which  serves  them 
for  their  watch-word.* 

This  disaster  put  a  final  stop  to  the  advance  of  the 
Persians.  Xentes,  wearied  and  discouraged  by  a 
series  of  mis%i*tunes,  willmgly  listened  to  a  proposal,  that 
he  should  return  himself  to  Persia  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  And  leave  his  brother-in-law,  Mardonius,  with 
300^00©  picked  men,  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
Greece.  One  story  runs,  that  he  crossed  the  Helles- 
pditt  without  fleet  or  army  in  an  open  boat :  but  not  the 
sttiflDest  countenance  is  given  by  Herodotus  to  this  re- 
port, which  probably  1ms  no  other  foundation  than  the 
practice  common  to  stoiy-^tellers  in  all  ages,  of  adding 
oftiament  to  what  is  in  itself  sufficiently  striking.  His 
retrettt  wtts  protected  by  60,000  men  detached  by  Mar- 
donius ;  but  the  sufferingsof  the  multitude  who  followed 
him,  and  of  whom  no  care  could  be  taken,  were  dread- 
ftd.  They  left  behind  them  a  track,  like  that  of  locusts  ; 
even  the  grass  and  bark  of  trees  were  devoured;  and 


« 


Vasseus,  Hispaniie  Chronicon. 
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disease,  the  natural  consequence  of  cold  and  bungrer,- 
carried  oS  thousands  whom  the  sword  and  famine  had 
spared. 

Xerxes  seems  to  have  entirely  abandoned  Attica,  so 
that  the  Athenians  returned  without  further  contest  to 
their  homes :  not,  indeed,  to  enjoy  them  in  quiet,  but  to 
give  a  fresh  example  of  disinterestedness  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  their  allies  requited  by  ingratitude  little 
short  of  treachery.     Mardonius  wintered  in  Thessaly, 
but,  early  in  the  spring,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  detach,  if 
])0S8ible,  Athens  from  the  Grecian  cause.     Xerxes,  be 
said,  had  ordered  him  to  announce  that  their  offences 
should  be  fully  forgiven,  their  territory  restored,  and  ia» 
creased  by  any  other  which  they  might  choose,  their 
temples  rebuilt,  and  their  independence  secured,  if  they 
would  only  make  submission  to  the  king.    "  Why  then," 
he  added,  *'are  you  so  frenzied  as  to  continue  a  war,  in 
which  you  cannot  conquer,  nor  yet  resist  for  ever  ?    For 
you  know  the  multitude  and  the  exploits  of  Xerxes' 
army,  and  have  heard  what  force  is  now  under  my  com- 
mand ;  and  if  you  should  vanquish  me,  which,  however, 
ou  have  no  ground  to  hope,  still  you  will  be  attacks! 
\y   another    armament  many  times    as  great."    The 
friendly  envoy,  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  vain 
added  his  own  persuasions  to  these  tempting  offers :  the 
reply  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,     "  We  know  that 
the  power  of  the  Mede  is  many  times  greater  than  our 
own,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  reproach  us  there- 
with ;  but  yet,  being  ardently  desirous  of  liberty,  we 
will  defend  ourselves  as  best  we  may.    Tell  Mardonius^ 
therefore,  that  the  Athenians  say,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shall  run  his  present  course,  we  never  will  submit  our- 
selves to  Xerxes,  but  will  march  against  him,  relying  on 
the  gods,  who  fight  for  us,  and  the  heroes ;  whose  tem- 
ples and  images  he,  holding  them  in  no  respect,  has 
burnt."    To  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  a  pressing 
embassy  to  remind  them  of  their  obligations  to  support 
the  confederate  cause,  and,  professing  sympathy  and 
regret  for  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained,  offered  to 
support  their  women  and  those  who  were  unserviceable 
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for  war,  they  replied  in  a  similar  tone,  that  no  wealth 
should  bribe  them  to  be  accessory  to  the  enslaving  of 
Greece ;  and  that  to  avenge  the  insulted  honour  of  their 
gods  was  a  sacred  duty:  they  declined,  though  with 
thanks,  the  offer  of  assistance  to  support  their  families, 
and  only  requested,  that  since  their  reply  would  unques- 
tionably produce  an  immediate  invasion,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  be  ready  at  the  first  notice  to  march  into 
Boeotia,  and  save  them,  if  possible,  from  being  again 
obliged  to  abandon  their  country.* 

In  return,  for  this  devotion,  the  Spartans,  as  before, 
suffered  Mardonius  unopposed  to  occupy  Attica,  and, 
unmoved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
they  remained  at  nome,  until  it  was  suggested  that  to 
fortify  the  Isthmus  would  be  of  little  \ise,  if  the  sea 
were  left  free  to  the  barbarians  bv  the  defection  of  the 
better  half  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  This  observation  pro- 
duced immediate  effect,  and  an  army  of  5000  Spartans 
and  35,000  Helots  was  instantly  despatched,  though  not 
until  the  Persian  invasion  had  again  compelled  the 
Athenians  to  remove  their  families  and  effects  to  Salamis. 
Mardonius,  finding  the  Athenians  immovable,  burnt  the 
city,  which  he  had  hitherto  spared,  and  retreated  into 
Boeotia,  as  offering  a  better  field  for  the  evolutions  of  his 
cavalry.  There  this  eventful  war  was  closed  by  the 
glorious  victory  of  Platsea. 

But  it  is  not  to  Salamis  and  to  Plataea  that  we  wish 
especially  to  direct  the  reader's  admiration,  for  military 
virtue  is  a  plant  of  hardy  and  extensive  growth.  It  is 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  once  and  again  quitting  an 
endeared  home  (and  there  is  much  of  misery  comprised 
in  these  few  words)  in  preference  to  owning  a  foreign 
master  ;  and  persevering  in  its  exalted  course,  unchanged 
even  by  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  those  country- 
men for  whose  welfare,  conjointly  with  its  own  liberty, 
it  rejected  the  most  tempting  offers  of  wealth  and 
security,  to  which  we  look  as  the  best  justification  of 
those  high-flown  eulogiums  which  the  later  Athenians 

•    *  Herod.,  viii.  c.  140—144. 
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bestawed  so  HberaUjrujMn  their  ancestoiB.  Ib  seeking 
for  a  parallel  case  in  juodera  history,  the  coiiflagration  of 
Moscow  at  once  su^^&ts  itself;  but  the  obscurity  wfaidi 
involve  the  origin  of  that  remarkable  and  important 
event  rendcTS  it  impossible  to  detesmine  how  tar  the 
same  spirit  prompted  the  one  and  the  other  sacrifice ; 
and  the  recent  occurrence  and  notoriety  of  the  latler 
liimishes  an  additional  reason  for  passing  it  over.  In  its 
place,  therefore,  we  shall  select  the  most  striking  inci* 
dent,  perhaps,  in  thetlong  and  glorious  war  wa^ed  b^r 
the  I4OW  Countries  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties : — 
the  siege  of  Leyden,  in  the  year  1574,  when  the  Dutch^ 
in  greater  straits  than  the  Atheniau3,  and  imaJble 
either  to  defend  or  abandon  their  country,  called  in  the 
powers  of  nature  to  their  assistance,  and  sank  it  undec 
the  waters,  rather  than  surrender  its  strongholds  to  the 
l^anish  tyrant 

.  "  Now  follows  the  Siege  of  Leyden,  which  was  partis 
cdarly  memorable  for  the  condition  of  the  succour^ 
which  ao  altered  the  order  of  affairs,  as  the  besiegers  be-i 
came  besieged;  and  look,— ^hat  unhappy  success  the 
assailed  expected,  the  assailant  made  tnal  of  the  rerj 
same.  L^den  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Holland ;  it 
is  seated  low,  amongst,  as  may  be  said,  a  labyrinth  of 
channels,  part  of  which  are  running,  part  standings 
waters,  and  which  cut  through  the  territories  thereof  ea& 
idl  sides'.  The  Rhine  runs  through  it  with  one  of  its 
branches,  which  now  is  the  weakest,  but  hath  formerly, 
been  the  most  frequented ;  though  this  retain  its  ancient 
name,  whereas  the  rest,  as  they  draw  near  the  sea, 
change  it  into  that  of  other  rivers.  So  many  other 
channels  are  derived  from  this  branch  within  the  town 
itself  in  several  parte,  as  the  space,  which  is  there  brokea 
off  by  the  islaocB,  is  in  a  sort  larger  than  what  is  umtedv 
to  the  continent.  But  if  it  be  divided  by  so  mangr 
channels,  it  is  r^oined  by  many  more  bridges.  0£ 
which  there  are  about  an  hundred  and  fifty,  where  the^ 
may  serve  either  for  use  or  ornament ;  and  the  most  of 
them  are  of  stone.  The  town  is  well  peopled  ;  her 
streets  are  large  buildings,   well  polished;  it  is  well 
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flfflkked  round  about ;  her  ditch  is  everywiiere  deep  \ 
md  in  fine  she  is  in  all  circumstances  of  such  condition, 
«s  tile  king's  men  had  good  reason  to  use  all  endeavours 
to  gain  her,  as  also  the  rebels  to  keep  possession  of 
her. 

**  The  royalists  betook  themselves  with  diligence  to  be 
masters  of  all  avenues,  whereby  succour  mi^t  be  kept 
from  the  town.  The  parts  thereabouts  (as  hath  been 
«dd)  are  fiill  of  channels  and  rivers :  wherefore  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  block  up  all  passages  with  sundry 
forts,  by  which  the  city  might  be  come  to,  either  by  land 
er  ^water ;  so  as,  ere  long,  there  were  litfle  less  than 
sixty  forts  built  round  about  it,  whereby  almost  all 
ixBsibility  of  relieving  it  was  taken  away.  The  Ley- 
desists  this  meanwhile  were  not  wanting  on  their  parts 
in  preparing  for  defence.  And  judging  ^at  th<i 
loyalists  intended  rather  to  take  the  town  by  famine 
than  by  the  sword,  they  thought  it;  not  convenient  to 
receive  mMiy  foreign  soldiers  into  the  citv ;  as  well  the 
longer  to  preserve  their  victuals,  as  for  that  they  hoped 
they  had  men  enough  of  their  own  to  maintain  and 
defend  it,* 

,  ''  John  Doaza,  a  famous  Latin  poet  in  those  da^, 
very  nobly  bom,  and  of  other  high  deserts,  had  the 
ehief  government  of  the  at&irs  of  the  city.  He  failed 
not  in  acting  his  part  well ;  he  still  encouraged  the 
li^denists,  and  fed  them  witii  hopes  that  the  other  cities 
would  speedily  join  with  them,  and  relieve  diem.     In 

*  The  citizens  replied  to  a  summons  to  surrender,  that 
Ihey  would' not  lack  food^  while  their  left  arms  remained^ 
hut  £eed  on  them,  and  fight  for  liberty  with  their  right. 
Stmda,  de  Bello  Balgico,  lib.  viii«  Vaunts  of  this  kind  are 
dangerous:  the  Leydenists,  however,  did  no.  discredit  to 
theirs.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont,  that 
a  governor  who  began  by  making  a  great  to>do^  and  burnt 
his  suburbs  to  make  a  brilliant  defence,  ^erally  ended  bj 
making  a  very  bad  one.  See  the  Memoires  de  Grammont; 
chap,  viii.,  where  there  is  a  capital  story  of  the  gallant  de- 
face of  Lerida,  by  Don  Gregorio  Brioe,  bearing  upon  this 
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ccmfirmation  of  this,  sometimes  letters,  sometimes  mes* 
sages  came  from  without,  and  some  news  was  cunningly 
raised  within  the  town  itself:  though  it  were  very  true, 
that  Orange  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  that  province 
laboured  nothing  more  than  how  to  keep  a  place  of  such 
consequence  still  at  their  devotion.  'Twas  now  the 
month  of  August ;  and  the  Leydenists  began  already  to 
suffer  want  of  victuals.  Therefore  the  states  of  the 
country  met  to  treat  of  so  weighty  a  business,  and  to 
find  out  some  way  whereby  the  city  might  be  relieved ; 
and  this  afiair  began  to  be  mightily  earnest.  The  de- 
puties differed  in  their  opinions,  some  thought  that  the 
town  might  be  the  casiliest  got  into  by  making  a  gallant 
assault  by  land,  others  held  it  might  better  be  relieved 
by  some  river  or  channel ;  but  the  greatest  part  caof 
eluded  that  there  was  small  hopes  of  doing  it  either  one 
way  or  other,  the  king's  men  having  so  strongly 
fortified  themselves  everywhere.  Lewis  Boisot,  admiral 
of  Holland,  chanced  to  be  at  this  meeting ;  a  man  very 
expert  in  maritime  affairs,  of  a  manlike  spirit  and  good 
at  execution ;  and  one  who  was  very  well  esteemed  of 
over  all  the  province.  He,  whilst  they  were  hottest  in 
the  variety  of  their  opinions,  stept  forth  to  propound  his, 
.and  began  to  speak  thus : — 

'^  '  I  wish  that  our  own  misfortunes  did  not  too  de* 
plorably  teach  us  how  perverse  the  fury  of  the  sea 
proves  sometimes  to  our  countries.  Who  sees  not  how 
we  are  daily  inforced  to  oppose  our  industry  to  the 
threats  thereof  ?  Nor  have  our  mountainous  banks  been 
sufiicient  so  to  curb  the  tempest  of  her  waves,  but  that 
sometime  she  hath  swallowea  up  whole  islands  on  some 
sides,  and  caused  miserable  and  unheard-of  ruins  in  other 
parts.  We  are  now  to  seek  for  remedy,  in  this  our 
present  necessity,  from  these  evils  which  do  so  often 
afflict  us.  Let  nature  work  the  same  effect  to-day,  for 
our  good,  which  she  useth  upon  so  many  other  occasions 
to  do  for  our  hurt.  And  bv  those  weapons  wherewith 
she  makes  war  against  us,  let  us  by  her  example  make 
war  upon  our  enemies.  Every  one  knows  that  at  the 
two  equinoxials  of  the  ye^  the  ocean  swells  extraordinary 
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high  upon  onr  coasts ;  and,  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
we  are  shortly  to  expect  the  effects  thereof.  My 
counsel  shall  threrefore  be,  that  we  may  immediately,  at 
the  high  tides,  begin  to  let  the  waters  loose  into  the 
neighl]^uring  ground  of  Leyden  :  greater  tides  will  here- 
after follow.  And  thus,  turning  the  siege  upon  the 
besiegers,  we  may  hope  to  destroy  our  enemies  within 
their  own  works,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free  the  city 
from  all  danger.  It  may  be  thought  impossible  to 
relieye  it  by  land,  or  by  the  ordinary  way  of  channel? 
or  mers ;  whereas,  by  the  way  which  i  have  prescribed, 
we  may  believe  that  our  enterprise  will  be  smiled  on 
by  success.  It  will  be  in  our  power  to  let  in  the  inun- 
dation where  we  please.  We  shall  see  the  enemy 
strangely  astonished  and  confused  between  the  shame  of 
abandoning  the  siege  and  the  horror  of  continuing  it. 
But  being  forced  at  last  to  fly,  we  shall  see  our  own 
weapons  and  those  of  nature  conspire  together  in 
slaughtering  them  on  all  sides ;  and  shall  see  that  pun- 
ishment justly  transferred  on  them  which  they  with  ojjen 
violence  prepared  for  the  innocent.  The  country  which 
shall  be  drowned  will  doubtlessly  be  somewhat  inda- 
maged  thereby ;  but  who  would  not  bear  with  such  an 
inconvenience,  whereby  their  country  shall  receive  so 
great  a  beneBt  ?  On  the  contrary,  whose  hair  will  not 
stand  on  end  to  think,  that,  after  the  loss  of  Harlem  and 
of  Leyden,  all  the  whole  province  will  shortly  remain  a^ 
the  cruel  will  of  the  Spaniards?  We  must  sometimes 
be  wicked  to  be  good.  How  oft  do  we  cut  off  some  one 
member  for  the  welfare  and  safeguard  of  the  rest  of  the 
body  ?  Yet  this  evil  will  not  prove  finally  so  great,  but 
that  it  will  in  time  be  paid  with  great  usury.  Some- 
worldly  actions  prove  so  memorable,  as  they  strike  envy- 
dumb'  and  add  new  tongues  to  fame.  This  of  ours  wift 
certainly  be  such,  and  will  be  everywhere  highly  cele- 
brated. I,  who  so  boldly  give  the  advice,  do  as  confi- 
dently pronounce  the  augury ;  and  hope  that  the  event 
will  crown  both  of  them  with  fortunate  success.* 

**  At  the  hearing  of  so  strange  a  proposition,  the 
deputies  were  much  confused,  whether  they   should 
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accept  of  it  or  reject  it.  But  it  is  oft-times  seen  that 
need,  passing  into  necessity,  necessity  passeth  luckily 
into  desperation.  And  thus  it  proved  in  what  we  shall 
now  relate.  For  all  of  them,  joining  ^t  last  in  ojnnioa 
that  Leyden  was  not  to  be  freed  by  any  other  way  thaa 
bv  what  Boisot  had  propounded,  it  was  resolved  that  at 
all  adventures,  they  would  follow  his  advice.  The  chief 
banks  or  ditches  of  the  Meuse  and  Isell  between  Rotter** 
dam  and  Tergowe,  were  presently  cut  in  divers,  placses ; 
and  at  the  high  tide  the  waters  began  to  break  in  every- 
where, and  overflow  all  the  grounds  which  lie  between 
Tergowe,  Rotterdam,  Delf,  and  Leyden.  At  the  sight 
of  this  unlooked-for  inundation,  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  much  astonished ;  but  they  were  soon  aware  of  the 
enemies'  design.  The  king's  forts  were  very  many,  as 
we  have  said,  and  divers  of  them  were  seated  in  the 
lowest  places.  These  the  inundaticm  did  quickly  reacfa^. 
and  therefore  they  were  quickly  forsaken,  and  those  who 
kept  them  went  to  join  with  those  that  kept  the  chiefest 
forts,  which  were  so  placed  as  thejr  might  be  the  more 
easily  maintained.  This  meanwhile,  when  once  the 
enemy  had  pitched  upon  the  aforesaid  resolution,  they 
applied  themselves  apace  to  get  together  great  store  of 
vessels  which  should  be  fitting  to  relieve  Leyden.  They 
were  very  careful  to  build  them  with  shallow  bottoms, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  pass  over  such  grounds  wh^e 
the  waters  were  shallowest :  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  built  in  Rotterdam  by  reason  of  the  nearness  and 
opportunity  of  its  situation.  Whole  Holland  was  in 
great  expectation  what  the  success  would  prove,  and 
therefore  people  flocked  from  ail  parts  to  help  to  build 
boats  ;  many  of  which  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  gallies 
with  oars,  to  the  end  that  they  might  the  easier  get  by 
the  passes,  and  assault  the  forts,  which  were  yet  in  the 
royalists'  possession.  These  boats  were  therefore  fur- 
nished  with  many  pieces  of  artillery,  and  such  people  as 
were  judged  fit  to  fight.  Whilst  they  were  making  this 
preparation,  the  admiral  of  Holland  endeavoured,  with 
some  ships  prepared  for  that  ;pur[)ose,  to  force  certun 
passes,  and  to  bring  some  succour  into  Leyden ;  for  the 
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besieged  suffered  veiy  mach  for  want  of  Tictuals,  and 
did  very  earnestly  solicit  succour.  But  his  design  did 
not  at  mat  time  take  effect ;  for  the  waters  were  not  yet 
so  far  increased,  as  that  his  vessels  could  come  near 
Leyden.  All  Holland  joined  therefore  in  their  prayers, 
that  the  sea  might  suddenly  swell  higher ;  and  that  the 
province,  by  raising  the  siege  of  Leyifen,  might  receive 
80  dedred  a  misfortune. 

''On  the  other  side,  the  king's  men  were  not  want- 
ing in  securing  their  forts,  and  repairing  them  with 
eaSrth,  hay,  and  whatsoever  else  ihey  could  come  by  of 
most  commodious ;  and  hoping  ,that  the  waters  would 
swell  no  higher,  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
should,  withm  a  few  days,  finish  their  business.  They 
Tezy  well  knew  the  townsmen's  necessities;  and  that 
all  their  victuals  being  already  spent,  the  affairs  within 
were  drawing  to  great  extremitv.  While  both  sides 
were  in  these  hopes  and  fears,  the  time  came  wherein 
nature,  by  way  or  her  hidden  causes,  was  likewise  to 
-work  her  effects.  About  the  end  of  September  the  sea 
began  to  swell  exceedingly,  according  as  she  useth  to  do 
in  that  season  of  the  year ;  and  pouring  in  at  the  hi^ 
tides,  no  longer  waves,  but  even  mountains  of  waters, 
into  the  most  inward  channels  and  rivers,  made  so  great 
an  inundation,  as  all  the  country  about  Leyden  seemed 
to  be  turned  into  a  sea.*  It  cannot  be  said  how  much 
the  rebels  were  hereby  encouraged,  and  the  king's  men 
discouraged.  The  former  came  presently  forth  with 
their  fleet,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bottoms,  a  great  part  whereof  were  made  like  gal- 
iies ;  and  to  these  were  added  many  other  boats  which 
served  only  to  carry  victuals.  The  whole  fleet  was  thus 
assembled  together  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
put  to  water  in  good  order,  to  execute  their  designed 
relief:  the  gallies  went  on  the  outsides ;  the  other  greater 
vessels,  which,  if  need  should  be,  were  to  play  upon  the 
^Mts  in  the  midst ;  and  those  which  bore  tne  victuals  in 

*  Strada  says,  with  an  expreaaon  of  incredulity  however, 
that  by  means  of  this  inundation  vessels  came  over-land  to 
JDeyden  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
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the  rear.  But  there  was  no  occasion  of  any  great  con- 
tention :  for  the  king's  men,  having  valiantly  defended 
themselves  in  sundry  places,  considering  that  they  were 
not  now  to  fight  with  men»  but  with  the  elements, 
thought  rather  how  to  withdraw  themselves  into  places 
of  safety,  tiian  rashly  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Yet  they 
could  not  forego  their  fortifications,  neither  so  soon  nor 
in  so  good  order,  but  that  many  of  them  remained  a  prey 
either  to  the  sword  or  to  the  water.  And  truly  it  was  a 
miserable  spectacle  to  behold  from  all  parts,  one  'slain, 
another  drowned ;  and  many  endeavour  to  save  them- 
selves in  the  highest  places,  where,  when  they  were 
freed  from  the  waters,  they  were  inexorably  slain  by 
the  enemy.*  'Tis  said  that  above  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
king's  men  perisht  thus,  and  most  of  them  Spaniards ; 
as  those  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  ordering  the 
siege,  and  who  desirous  to  bear  away  the  greatest  glory, 
fell  into  the  greatest  misfortune.  Thus  was  Leyden  at 
last  relieved,  after  five  months'  siege,  to  the  exceeding 
great  joy  of  the  rebels  and  all  that  favoured  them.  But 
howsoever,  the  memory  of  this  siege  remained  a  long 
time  very  sorrowful  in  the  city ;  for  about  ten  thousand 
died  within  the  town  of  hunger  and  other  sufierings; 
and  all  the  most  unclean  and  vilest  nourishment  was 
already  so  consumed  when  the  relief  was  brought  in, 
and  the  besieged  resolving  rather  to  die  than  to  yield ; 
nothing  was  expected  but  that  the  city  should  give  up 
her  last  breath,  and  remaining  a  miserable  carcass,  should 
be  buried  within  her  own  walls  and  houses. "f 

*  The  Dutch  annoyed  the  Spaniards  much  with  sharp 
hooks  fastened  to  pules  or  roi)es,  by  which  they  drew  up 
the  Spaniards  into  their  shipping.  One  Peter  Borgia  was 
caught  up  with  four  hooks  into  a  vessel  holding  six  or  seven 
men,  and  supposed  to  be  mortalljr  hurt :  but  presently,  while 
they  were  deeply  engaged  in  fismng  for  more  men,  he  can^t 
up  a  battle-axe,  and  set  on  them  from  behind  with  such  fiiry , 
that  he  killed  three,  and  frightened  the  rest  overboard,  and 
thus  carried  off  to  the  Spanish  camp  a  vessel  laden  with  pro- 
visions.— Strada,  Bell,  Belg,  lib.  viii. 

t  Bentivoglio,  Hist,  of  Wars  in  Flanders,  Englished  by 
"'enry  Earl  of  Monmouth,  1698. 
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In  this  siege  the  Spanish  general  committed  a  fatal 
error  in  not  trying  an  assault,  which  might  probably  have 
succeeded,  since  there  were  no  regular  troops  within  the 
town ;  a  body  of  English  auxiliaries  who  were  placed  in 
advance  near  Gouda,  and  intended  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  form  the  garrison  of  Ley  den,  when  dislodged, 
having  behaved  so  ill  in  the  first  skirmish,  that  the  citi- 
zens refused  them  entrance  within  the  walls.  And  this 
step,  which  might  have  been  their  ruin,  became  the 
cause  of  their  safety,  for  the  additional  number  of  con- 
sumers must  have  brought  their  provisions  to  an  earlier 
end,  besides  that  no  troops,  comparatively  uninterested 
in  the  event,  would  have  endured  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress to  which  the  men  of  Leyden  were  reduced*  Of 
the  amount  of  tlieir  suffering,  which  the  Italian  historian 
just  quoted  barely  notices,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  fuller  idea  by^a  few  particulars  derived  from  other 
authorities. 

"  With  extreme  impatience  they  now  expected  the 
approach  of  those  tides  which  are  commonly  the  object 
of  their  dread  and  terror.  The  situation  of  the  besieged 
was  become  the  most  desperate  and  deplorable.  During 
seven  weeks  there  had  not  been  a  morsel  of  bread  within 
the  city ;  and  the  only  food  had  been  the  roots  of  herbs 
and  weeds,  and  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses.  Even  all 
these  were  at  length  consumed,  and  the  people  reduced 
to  live  on  soup  made  of  the  hides  of  animals  which  had 
been  killed.  A  pestilence  succeeded  to  the  famine,  and 
carried  off  in  a  few  weeks  some  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants. Those  who  survived,  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish at  the  dismal  scenes  which  they  daily  beheld, 
.were  scarcely  able  to  perform  the  mournful  office  of 
burying  the  dead.  In  this  dreadful  situation  they  saw 
from  their  walls  the  flags  and  sails  of  the  vessels  destined 
for  their  relief,  but  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  approach.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  people,  finding  their 
misery  greater  than  they  were  able  to  endure,  should 
have  entertained  the  thoughts  of  surrendering  the  town 
to  ^e  enemy.     Some  conspiracies  were  again  formed 
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for  this  purpose,  but  they  were  discovered  aad  defeated 
by  the  vigilance  of  Douza,  supported  by  a  great  majority 
(rf"  the  people,  to  whom  neitner  the  pestilence,  nor  fa- 
mine, nor  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms,  appeared  so 
dreadful  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards. 

**  A  great  number  of  people  having  come  one  day  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  a  magistrate  whose  name  was 
Adrian,  exclaiming  that  he  ought  either  to  give  them 
food,  or  deliver  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  : 
'  I  have  solemnly  sworn,'  he  replied,  ^  that  I  will  never 
surrender  mysdf  or  my  fellow-citizens  to  the  cruel  and 
perfidious  Spaniard ;  and  I  will  sooner  die  than  violate 
my  oath.  I  have  no  food,  else  I  would  give  it  you. 
But  if  my  death  can  be  of  use  to  you,  take,  tear  me  m 

Fieces,  and  devour  me  ;  I  shall  die  with  satisfaction,  if 
know  that  by  my  death  I  shall  for  one  moment  relieTe 
you  from  your  direful  necessity.'  By  this  extraordinarj 
answer,  the  people,  struck  with  astonishment,  were  a- 
knced,  and  their  fury  was  for  some  time  appeased."  * 

In  default  of  a  better  parallel  to  the  barae  of  Salamis, 
we  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  points  of  resemblance,  such  as 
they  are,  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  general,  and  con- 
sist in  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  in  the  ala- 
crity shown  by  the  English  as  well  as  by  tiie  Athenian 
people,  and  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  greater  by  the 
less  force.  We  may  also  direct  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  each  case  the  defeated  fleet  was  superior 
to  its  antagonist  in  the  bulk  no  less  than  the  number  of 
its  ships,  and  in  each  case  owed  its  destruction  msunly  to 
that  very  su{>eriority ;  the  lighter  and  more  manageable 
vessels  proving  an  over-match  for  their  formidable- 
looking  opponents.  The  incidait,  however,  is  suffidentiy 
striking  to  deserve  notice,  even  if  the  resemblance  were 
weaker,  and  if  national  vanity  called  less  strongly  for  its 
insertion ;  independently  of  which  we  have  some  plea- 
sure in  giving  the  following  high-sounding  specimen  of 
a  contemporary  historian,  who  has  summoned  all  his 

*  WatM&'s  Hist  of  Philip  XL 
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powers  to  match  the  dignity  of  his  subject  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  style. 

**  Although  this  present  yeere  1587  were  but  as  the 
vigil  of  the  next  ensuing  yeere  1588,  concerning  which 
veere  many  ancient  and  strange  prophecies  in  divers 
languages,  and  many  excellent  astronomers  of  sundry 
nations,  had  in  very  plain  termes  foretold,  that  the  yeere 
1588  should  be  most  fatall  and  ominous  unto  all  estates, 
concluding  in  these  words,  or  to  the  like  effect,  viz. 
*  And  if  in  that  yeere  the  world  doe  not  perish  and  utterly 
decay,  yet  empires  all,  and  kingdomes  after  shall,  and 
no  man  to  raise  himself  shall  know  no  wav,  and  that  for 
ever  after  it  shall  be  called  the  yeere  of  wonder,'  &c.y 
yet  for  divers  yeeres  past,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid 
generall  predictions,  all  Europe  stood  at  gaze,  vehe* 
mesitly  expecting  more  strange  and  terrible  alterations, 
both  in  imperial!  and  regall  estates,  than  ever  happened 
tnnce  the  world  began.  Which  sayd  universal  1  terror 
was  this  present  yeere  half  abated,  and  plainely  dis- 
covered that  England  was  the  maine  subject  of  that 
time's  operation :  for  albeit,  the  Spanish  provision  for 
three  yeeres  past  were  discerned  to  be  wonderous  great, 
for  speciall  service  by  sea  and  land,  yet  used  they  all 
possiole  secrecy  concerning  their  intent,  until  they  were 
fully  furnished. 

"The  queene  and  conncell,  for  two  yeeres  space, 
caused  the  ministers  to  manifest  unto  their  congre^tiona 
the  furious  purpose  of  the  Spanish  king,  dukes  of  rarmft 
and  Guyse,  with  the  dangerous  dissimulation  of  the 
French  king,  by  whose  paines  and  industry  the  whole 
communality  became  of  .'one  hearte  and  mind,  and  began 
to  retaine  a  stronger  opinion  touching  the  Spanisuds 
settled  resolution  for  the  invasion  of  England,  than  either 
queene  or  councell.  The  English  nation  were  so  com- 
bined in  heart,  that  I  here  confesse  I  want  art  lively  to 
ezwesse  the  sympathy  of  love  between  the  subjects 
and  the  sovereigne. 

"  This  yeere  1587,  being  fully  spent,  and  each  man's 
mind,  more  forward  than  the  spring,  of  infinite  desire  to 
grapple  with  the  enemie,  after  many  musters  both  of 
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hone  and  foote,  and  due  survey  of  England's  chiefest 
strength,  to  wit,  navigation,  captaines,  commanders, 
leaders,  and  fit  officers  were  appointed  unto  their  severall 
charges,  over  all  which  land  forces,  Robert  Earle  of 
Leicester  was  lord  generall,  and  Henry  Lord  Hounsdon 
was  generall  for  the  queenes  person. 

^*  Cities,  counties,  townes  and  villages,  the  cinque- 
ports,  and  all  other  havens  of  England,  manifested  as 
great  forwardnesse  in  their  zealous  love  and  dutie,  as 
either  subjects  could  perform  or  prince  expect.  To 
single  out  the  admirable  dexterity  and  bounty  of  any 
one  particular  place,  or  people,  were  apparent  wnmg  to 
all,  yet  for  a  taste  of  trueth  in  all,  thus  much  may  bee 
sayd  for  London.  After  the  councell  had  demaunded 
what  the  citty  would  doe  in  their  prince  and  countryes 
right,  the  lord  maior  and  aldermen  humbly  besought 
their  honours  to  set  downe  what  their  wisedomes  thought 
requisite  in  such  a  case :  the  lords  demanded  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  fifteene  shins ;  the  city  craved  two  days 
respite  for  answere,  whicn  was  granted,  and  then  en- 
treated their  lordship,  in  siene  of  their  perfect  love  and 
loyaltie  to  their  prmce  and  country,  kmdly  to  accept 
tenne  thousand  men  and  thirty  shippes,  amply  furnished. 
And  even  as  London  London-like  gave  president,  the 
whole  kingdome  kept  true  ranke  and  equipage. 

"The  whole  nobility,  most  nobly  like  themselves, 
and  like  planets  of  the  higher  orbes,  in  kind  conjunction 
knit  their  hearts  in  one,  whose  princely  valour  equall- 
ing their  love,  assured  their  spveraigne  of  triumpl\ant 
victory." 

The  English  fleet  was  divided  into  two  squadrons , 
one  under  Lord  Henry  Seymour  of  sixteen  snips,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  narrow  seas,  and  prevent  commu- 
nication between  the  Armada  and  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
then  commanding  in  Flanders ;  the  other  stationed  on 
the  western  coast,  to  meet  their  formidable  enemy  upon 
his  first  approach  to  the  British  shore,  composed  of  ves- 
sels of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  in  number  from  eighty- 
five  to  one  hundred.  Lord  Charles  Howard,  High 
Admiral  of  England,  commanded  in  chief;   Drake,  a 
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name  of  fear  to  the  Spaniard,  was  vice-admiral,  and 
among  many  lords  and  gentlemen  who  held  subordinate 
commands,  th^ well-known  seamen  Hawkins  and  Fro* 
bisher  filled  worthy  place  and  trust.  The  train  bands 
or  militia  of  the  maritime  counties,  being  summoned  to 
be  ready  for  service  on  their  own  coast,  at  the  earliest 
warning,  two  strong  armies  were  collected  from  the  in- 
terior, one  of  2000  horse  and  34,000  foot  for  the  defence 
of  the  queen's  person,  and  as  a  disposable  force ;  the 
other  was  encamped  at  Tilbury ;  and  the  opposite  town 
of  Gravesend  being  fortified,  it  was  proposed  to  connect 
the  two  banks  and  shut  up  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
'*  It  was  a  pleasant  si^ht  to  behold  the  soldiers  as 
they  marched  towards  Tilburv,  their  cheerful  counte- 
nances, courageous  words  ana  gestures,  dauncing  and 
leaping  wheresoever  they  came,  and  in  the  campe, 
their  most  felicity  was  hope  of  fight  with  the  enemy, 
where  oft  times  divers  rumours  ran  of  their  foes'  approach, 
and  that  present  battell  would  bee  given  them ;  then 
were  they  as  joyfull  at  such  newes,  as  if  lusty  giants  were  to 
run  a  race :  in  this  campe  were  manjr  old  soldiers  and  right 
brave  commanders,  who,  although  m  their  greatest  force 
did  never  exceede  the  number  of  3000  horse  and  15,000 
foot,  yet  there  were  ready  in  all  places  many  thousands 
more  to  backe  and  second  them,  and  it  was  found  good 
policy  not  on  the  sudden  to  keepe  too  great  an  army  in 
one  place. 

"Thus  England  being  in  all  points  furnished,  and  in 
good  readiness  for  their  own  defence,  I  will  speake  a  word 
or  two  concerning  the  Hollanders,  then  leave  them  awhile, 
and  report  of  their  adversaries'  estate  and  preparation. 

**  The  Hollanders  came  in  roundly  with  threescore 
sayle,  brave  shippes  of  war,  fierce  and  full  of  spleene, 
not  so  much  for  England's  ayd,  as  in  just  occasion  of 
their  own  defence,  knowing  the  originall  and  ground  of 
this  hostility  to  proceed  from  themselves,  with  thirty 
years'  contmued  sharpe  warre.  These  men  foreseeing 
the  greatnesse  of  the  danger  that  might  ensue  if  the 
Spaniards  should  chance  to  winne  the  day,  and  get  the 
mastery  over  them,  in  due  regard  whereof  their  manly 
couracre  was  inferior  to  none.  ^        . 
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*^  The  King  of  Spaine,  after  three  yeares  deliberate 
advice,  was  three  yeeres  preparing  this  twofold  army  in 
Spain,  whereof  he  made  Alphonso  lerez,  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  chiefe  general!,  ana  Don  Martuio 
Recaldo,  of  Cantabria,  [yice-«dm]rall :  which  army,  by 
the  avde  of  the  clergy,  the  princes  of  Italy,  as  well 
friends  as  feodaries,  the  seven  kingdomes  in  Spain, 
the  entire  state  of  Portugall,  together  with  the  help 
of  mariners,  pylots,  munition,  tackling  and  victuau 
from  the  north-west  parts  of  Europe,  was  now  fully  fiir- 
nished,  about  the  middle  of  May,  riding  at  anchor  in  tibe 
river  Tagus,  neare  Lisbon,  oon»sting  Grif  128  vessels  for 
warre,  viz.  carricks,  galleons,  argoseys,  and  four  gal-  * 
liasses,  2555  pieces  of  great  ordinance,  12,000  mariners, 
and  20,000  land  soldiers,  besides  voluntaries,  vitlers,  hos- 
pitals, and  shippes  of  artificers  to  attend  them.  When 
the  king  beheld  this  mighty  host,  observing  well  ihevr 
matchless  strength,  and  plenteous  provision  for  sea  and 
land,  as  well  for  others  as  themselves,  to  wit,  oyle,  wine, 
rice,  salt,  biskit,  horses,  mules,  carts,  carriages,  powder, 
shot,  saddles,  apparell,  pickaxes,  and  shovels,  hee  sayd^ 
it  might  well  be  called  tne  Invincible  army.  It  was  evea:^ 
meant  this  army  should  have  been  at  the  Groyne  ♦  before 
this  time,  to  have  taken  the  iiiU  advantage  of  the  yeex^, 
for  so  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Parma  did  expect,  whose 
preparations,  on  all  points,  were  in  a  better  readinesse 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  king's  appoint- 
ment, than  they  were  afterward ;  for  seeing  the  sommer 
half  spent,  they  doubted  whether  the  king  would  send 
his  army  this  yeere,  or  no,  but  the  king  could  not  help  it, 
for  that  his  ships  were  furnished  in  divers  ports,  and 
through  contrary  winds  could  not  be  united  until  this 
present,  so  as  they  were  constrained  to  anchor  at  LisboQi 
where  they  should  have  hoysed  sail  at  the  Groyne,  to 
wit,  about  the  beginning  of  June." 

The  terms  of  naval  architecture  just  used  require  some 
explanation.  Carraeks,  argosies,  and  galleons,  were 
names  for  the  largest  species  of  sailing  vessels  in  use. 
Some  idea  of  their  size  may  be  formed  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  Portuguese  vessel  captured  in  1592.  Her 
*  Coruima. 
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burtfai^i  was  1600  'toDs,  she  «amed  32  pieces  of  brass 
ordnanoe)  aod  between  600  and  700  passengers,  and  was 
built  with  decks  seven  stories  high.  She  is  sud  to  have 
been  in  length  from  the  figure-head  to  the  stem  166  feet ; 
in  breadth  near  47.  Carrack  was  a  name  given  by  the 
Portuguese  tP  the  vessels  built  for  the  Brazil  and  East^ 
Ladian  trade :  their  oapacitj  was  chiefly  in  their  depth. 
GaUea8se8;were  the  largest  vessels  impelled  by  oars,  and 
differed  from  galleys  only  in  their  superior  size,  and  in 
th0  arrangement  of  the  artillery. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  number  and  force  of  the  Spa<^ 
wh  fleet  is  given  in  Chamoek's  History  of  Marine 
Architecture.  It  appears  that  the  vessels  classed  as 
galleons  mounted  freon  50  to  20^  or  even  so  few  as  15 
cannon,  and  the  laiigest  of  them  were  from  1000  to  1600 
tona  burthen.  The  fbllowing  summary  will  convey  some 
nfytion  of  the  ai^  and  equipment  of  the  vsessels  m  use^ 
and  show  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Spanish  over 
the  JSnglish  force. 

No.  of    Smaller 
Tonnage.  Galleon*.   Ve«seU.  Guns.  Sailots.  Soldien. 

7;739  Portuguese  1 
squadron] 

S^l  BIscayan  •  • 

S^&4  CMtilian      . 

8^692  Andalusian  . 

7,192  Guypuisooan 

8,632  Italian  •   .   • 
10,860  Medina    .   . 

2,090  Mendoza  *   . 

59,120 


10 

10 
15 
10 
U 
10 
0 
0 


389   1,242    3,086 


4 

a 

1 

4 

0 

24 

25 


302 

474 
315 
296 
319 
466 
204 


906 
1,798 
776 
608 
844. 
930 
746 


2,117 
2,924 
2,365 
2,120 
2,792 
3,570 
1,481 


66       62     2,765     7,845  20,455 


Slaves 


Pour  Portuguese  50     „      „  200'      424       440     888 


400        901     1,184  2,08» 
2»765    7,846  20,455 


3,165    8,746  21>689 

*  This  is  the  classification  of  the  provinces  as  given  by 
Chamock.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  English  force  is  less  minutely  ^ven:  name- 
rically  it  was  superior  to  the  Spanish,  for  it  consisted  of 
175  vessels,  besides  others  classed  as  yictuallers :  but  the 
inferiority  of  the  several  ships  in  size  and  force  will 
appear  from  a  comparison  of  tneir  tonnage  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  crews.  The  largest  of  the  royal  navy  was  of 
1100  tons :  the  collective  burthen  of  the  fleet  amounted 
only  to  29,744  tons,  barely  more  than  half  that  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  their  crews  consisted  of  14,601  men, 
opposed  to  a  numerical  force  more  than  double  their 
number.  The  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  of 
the  English  fleet,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain — ^ia 
this  respect  the  disproportion  was  probably  even  greater^ 
The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  Dutch  squadron,  which  did  good  service  in 
blocking  up  in  their  narbours  the  forces  collected  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  but  never  were  opposed,  to  the  Spanish 
fleet. 

The  Armada  in  its  passage  from  Lisbon  to  the  Groyne 
was  considerably  injured  by  stress  of  weather,  which  still 
further  delayed  it,  and  June  and  July  being  almost  spent, 
and  no  appearance  of  the  enemy,  it  began  to  be  thought 
that  for  that  year  at  least  the  Spaniards  would  not  come. 
Many  of  the  volunteers,  therefore,  being  indifferently 
provided  for  keeping  the  sea,  dispersed  themselves  into 
difierent  harbours,  and  the  queen,  economical  even  to 
parsimony,  countenanced  this  imprudence  by  recalling 
from  the  high  admiral  four  of  her  great  ships.  Mean- 
while the  Duke  of  Parma  had  assembled  m  Flanders 
30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  and  collected  in  his  ports 
S40  flat-bottomed  vessels,  great  and  small,  to  land  his 
men  readily  upon  an  open  strand,  with  store  of  all  neces- 
saries to  make  good  his  descent,  even  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  this :  the  Duke 
of  Medina  was  ordered  to  steer  direct  to  Flanders,  place 
himself  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
under  convoy  of  the  Armada  should  disembark  in  Kent 
or  Essex,  as  near  to  London  or  to  the  camp  as  he  could. 
It  was  also  meant  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  should  flrst 
have  landed  in  the  west,  under  protection  of  the  Spanish 
'vy  as  it  passed  along,  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
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the  real  attack ;  while,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  fleet,  pawing*  northward,  was  appointed  to 
land  in  Yorkshire  12,000  men» 

**  The  Spanish  navj  having  refreshed  themselves  at 
Groyne,  after  twenty-eight  diys'  rest,  set  forward  for 
England,  i^ut  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  greatest  pompe 
that  eye  ever  b^eld,  matchlesse  in  state,  commaunding 
their  passage  whersoever  they  came,  exceeding  far  the 
force  of  those  two  thousand  warlike  sayle  of  great  Syme- 
ramis,^  or  the  like  number  at  commaund  of  the  Egyptian 
Cleopatra,  or  those  1200  well  prepcuned  ships  raised  by 
Charles  of  Fraunce,  with  like  rail  puipose  of  invasion, 
for  revenge  upon  King  Richard  the  Second,  for  dam- 
mage  done  by  his  graundsire  Edward  the  Third,  in  his 
French  conquest ;  but  this  proud  navy  hath  more  skilfuU 
guides,  and' in  the  overweening  of  her  strength  sets 
forwaiti  boldly  to  perform  her  charge  (though  in  stealing 
wise),  as  if  necessity  hadde  constrained  them  to  take 
advantage  of  home-bred  traytors,  or  ambitious  rebels, 
risen  agmnst  their  state,  and  not  like  souldiers,  sent  in 
cause  of  just  hostilitie,  to  encounter  with  an  honourable 
enemy,  without  due  summons,  or  defiance  unto  armes, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

^'  The  19tb  of  July  the  English  admirall,  upon  direct 
knowledge  of  the  enemies  approach,  sends  speedy  sum- 
mons unto  all  the  English  fleet,  who  still  retained  their 
fonner  courage.  The  Spaniards  by  this  time  were 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  seas,  whose  number, 
state  and  strength  being  well  observed  by  the  lord 
admirall,  and  rightly  considered,  that  it  was  now  no 
time  to  dally  or  flatter  in  so  imminent  daunger,  in  depth 
of  humane  judgment,  and  discharge  of  duty  to  his  prince 
and  country,  instantly  addressed  his  letters  by  bis  brother 

*  This  fleet  of  Semiramis  is  probably  about  as  real  as 
Shakspere*s  sea-coast  of  Bohemia.  What  the  amount  of 
Cleopatra's  fleet  might  be  we  do  not  know ;  but  at  Actium 
she  had  only  60  ships.  In  the  last  example  Stow  is  within 
bounds.  Proissart  says  that  1287  ships  were  prepared  on 
this  occasion.  What  sort  of  cock-boats  they  were  is  another 
question* 
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in  law,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  unto  her  majesfy,  signifying' 
the  great  difFeronee  ia  power  betwixt  die  En^ish  and 
the  Spaniard,  and  therefore  seeing  the  English  natall 
forces  far  inferior  to  the  Spanish  army,  advised  the 
oueene  to  send  more  ayde  to  tiie  sea^  and  to  make  ready 
tne  chiefe  strength  of  her  land  forces :  at  which  newes 
the  queene  forthwith  eoaunanda  more  ships  to  dre  sea, 
whereupon  yet  in  Toluntsry  manner,  the  earles  of  Oxford, 
Northmnberland  and  Curaberlaad,  Sir  Thomas  Ce^, 
Sir  Robert  Cecill,  Sir  Widter  Bawlei^,  master  Thomas 
Gerrard,  master  Arthur  Gorge,  Sir  Thomas  Vavasor, 
and  many  other  honourable  personages,  were  suddenly 
embarked,  committing  then»elTaB>  unto  the  present 
chaunce  of  warre. 

'^  Gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  sundry  shirss,  bordering 
on  the  sea,  knowing  many  of  the  English  idiippes  to  bee 
verjr  weakly  fumi^ed  with  yictuall  and  munitioD,  out  of 
their  singular  zeale  and  loyalty  sent  eheereiullys»5h  pro- 
vision as  they  eitiier  could  make,  or  was  pio^^cd  for 
their  families;  yea,  such  was  the  integrity  of  the 
English,  as  Ihe  recusants  offered  thdr  service,  mid 
were  desirous  to  take  their  ibitune  wdth  the  eommon 
souldiers. 

'^  The  21st.  July  the  Spaniards^  came  as  high  as 
Plimmouth,  where  <Mvers  English  diippes  lay  &st  in 
harbor,  the  rest  gave  charge  upon  the  enemie;  the 
Armado  then  daraines  *  itselfe  into  the  fariiion  oi^  the 
crescent  moone ;  each  side  prepares  themselves  speedily 
to  fight  with  braves  and  Invvadocs,  their  shrill  sounding 
trumpets  and  their  ratling  drums  lent  mutuall  ooursge 
unto  both  batalions,  and  loud  thundring  canons  send 
swift  messengers  of  death :  both  armies  strivo  to  get 
advantage  of  the  wind,  but  the  Engli^,  beeibg  much 
more  quick  and  yare,  winne  their  desire,  and  England's 
admirall  in  person  gave  the  onset,  and  for  two  houres 
space  maintained  a  valiant  fight  untill  night  drew  on, 
and  wanting  forty  of.  the  English  flecta,  which  as  yet 
could  not  by  any  meanes  come'  unto  their  ayde,  they 
tackt  about. 

♦  Draws  up  fi>r  batde. 
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"  Tke  meact  4af  the  Engliffa  navy  beeing  well  en-^ 
creasad,  gave  charge  and^haseupon  the enemie  squadron 
after  squadron,  aeconding^each  other  like  swift  horsemen, 
that  could  nimbly  come  and  goe,  and  fetch  the  wind  for 
most  adyantige.  Now  be^ns  the  furious  fight  on  either 
part,  and  aumiy  souldiers  firmly  keepe  their  stand  upon 
the  starboord  and  larboord  side,  and  as  occasion  serves, 
some  cry  keepe  aloofe,  others  reome  iio ;  if  the  seas  were 
oalme,  it  serves  the  En^isfa  well  to  charge  upon  the 
greatest  bulwexkeef  the  Spanish  fleete ;  and  then  their 
galliasses,  as  seEgeants  of  the  bead,  would  issue  foorth 
sometimes  to  succour  their  distressed  friends,  and  other- 
whiles  with  puppoae  to  surpnie  such  English  as  they 
saw  becalmed,  whose  kindnesse  oft  the  English  with 
their  broadsides  would  requite,  sending  their  dole  untill 
the  Spaniards  blood  ranne  out  at  scupper  hole ;  but  if* 
the  wind  grew  bigge  and  blUowes  played  aloft,  then  the 
Spaniards  with  tb&  lofty  towers  make  full  account  to 
stem  the  English  comming  in  their  way :  sometimes  the 
English  in  their  meager  fight  fell  fodle  upon  the  daunger 
of  Sieir  ennemies,  and  so  continued  irom  the  evening  unto 
the  breake  of  di^:  the  lord  Irigh  adrairall  himselfe  was 
one  whole  night  widiin  tiie  maine  battell  of  the  Spanish 
axmy :  both  navies  showed  great  valour  in  their  dayly 
fight,  which  commonly  continued  within  the  reach  of 
musket  shot,  and  many  times  at  push  of  pike  without 
internussion,  sa!ve.only  when  for  want  of  wind  they  were 
restrained:  ithe  English  chiefetaines  CTer  sought  to 
single  out  the  .great  commaunders  of  the  Spanish  hoste 
whose  loftie  castles  held  great  scome  of  their  encounter: 
but  whilest  both  armies  were  thus  oonjoyned,  Don  Pedro 
de  Yaldez,  a  chiefe  C4nmnaunder  of  the  army,  fell  fowle 
upon  one  of  his  fellawes,  and  brake  his  foremast,  who 
b^ng  maimed  and  left  behind,  lay  like  a  stifle  elephant 
in  ti^  open  field,  beset  with  eager  hounds,  who  being 
commaunded  to  yeelde,  sayd,  he  would  yeelde  to  none 
b|it  bis  equal,  and  .asked  in  whose  squadron  bee  was 
&llen,  they  answered  into  Drake's  squadron,  then  he 
sayd,  fetch  him  for  I  will  yeeld  to  none  but  to  a  com- 
mander like  myself.    Dnto  beingTetumed  from  chasing 
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certain  Easterlincs,  Don  Pedro  beganne  to  articulate,  but 
Drake  percnitorily  told  him,  it  was  now  no  time  to  stand 
upon  tearmes  of  composition,  whereu]3on  he  yeelded ; 
having  caused  all  their  jewels,  plate,  money,  apparell, 
with  whatever  else  their  present  state  could  any  way 
aSbrd,  to  bee  layed  open,  to  prevent  the  fury  of  the 
English  when  they  came  aboord. 

^*  After  that,  another  galleon  by  negligence  w^as  set 
on  fire,  and  therewith  consumed  to  the  lower  decke, 
under  which  lay  store  of  gunpowder,  never  touched. 
The  lord  Thomas  Howard,  pittying  their  extream  misery, 
but  not  being  able  to  stay  on  boord  through  extreamity 
of  stench,  caused  the  remainder  of  those  scorched  men  to 
be  set  on  shore. 

*'  The  Spanish  navie  for  sixe  dayes  space  having 
<^dured  many  sharpe  fights  and  fierce  assaults  coasting 
and  discoasting  from  England  to  the  coast  of  Fraunce, 
and  from  thence  to  England,  and  then  to  Fraunce  again, 
the  seaven  and  twentieth  of  July,  towards  night,  they 
cast  anchor  nigh  to  Callis  Roade,  the  English  likewise 
rid  at  anchor  very  neere  unto  them. 

**Now  rides  the  Armada  at  her  wished  post,  unto 
whom  the  Duke  of  Parma  sends  present  word,  that  within 
three  days  their  forces  should  conjoyne,  and  with  first 
advantage  of  wind  and  tyde,  transport  their  armies  to  the 
English  coast,  in  meane  space  they  would  personally 
meet,  and  then  determine  betweene  themselves  what  was 
further  to  be  done. 

"  The  Flemings,  Walloons,  and  the  French  came 
thicke  and  threefblde  to  behold  the  fleete,  admiring  the 
exceeding  greatnesse  of  their  shippes,  and  warlike  order ; 
the  greatest  kept  the  outside  next  the  enemie,  like 
strong  castles,  fearing  no  assault,  the  lesser  placed  in 
the  middleward;  fresh  victuals  straight  were  brought 
aboord,  captaines  and  cavaliers  for  their  money  might 
have  what  they  would,  who  ga^e  the  French  so  liberSly 
as  within  twelve  houres  an  egge  was  worth  sixe  pence, 
besides  thanks. 

**  Whilest  this  lusty  navie,  like  a  demi-conqueror,  ryd 
thus  at  anchor,  the  Spanish  faction  in  sundry  nations 
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had  divulged  that  England  was  subdued,  the  queene 
taken  and  sent  prisoner  over  the  Alpes  to  Kome, 
where  barefoote  snee  should  make  her  numble  recon- 
ciliation, &c. 

'^In  Paris,  Don  Bamadino  de  Mendoza,  ambassador 
from  Spaine,  entred  into  our  lady  church  (Ndtre  Dame) 
advancing  his  rapier  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  loud 
vojce  crved,  Yictorie,  Victorie,  and  it  was  forthwith 
bruited  that  England  was  vanquished.  But  the  next  day 
when  trueth  was  known  of  the  Armadoes  overthrow, 
certain  pages  of  adverse  faction  unto  Spain,  in  bitter 
scoffing  manner,  humbly  prayed  his  lordship's  letters 
unto  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  favour  of  their  good  fortune, 
to  bestow  on  them  some  odde  wast  cast  townes  or  vil- 
lages, as  London,  Canterbury,  or  York,  or  so,  whereat 
Mendoza,  bein^  much  dismayed,  obscured  himself,  not 
daring  to  show  nis  face. 

"  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  were  very  doubtfuU  of 
the  English  state,  and  in  those  places  the  English  mer- 
chants well  perceived  tiieir  double  eye,  one  while 
smyling  on  Spaines  behalf,  and  then  upon  the  English 
casting  a  fleering  looke. 

"  The  queenes  navy  having  well  observed  the  martiall 
order  and  invincible  strength  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  remove  them  by  force  of  fight,  and 
therewithall  considered  the  present  purpose  of  me  duke 
of  Parma,  and  their  owne  imminent  daunger,  omitted  no 
time,  but  according  to  the  present  necessity,  the  generall 
with  his  councell  of  warre,  conduded  to  make  their  first 
stratagem  by  fire,  and  thereupon,  the  28th  July,  they 
emptied  eight  of  their  basest  barkes,  and  put  therein 
much  combustible  matter,  which  in  the  evening  were 
subtilly  set  on  fire,  and  with  advantage  both  of  wind  and 
tyde,  guided  within  the  reach  of  canon  shotte,  before 
the  Spaniards  could  discern  the  same;  and  then  the 
flame  grew  fierce  with  sudden  terror  to  the  enemie,  who 
thought  these  floates  to  have  been  like  the  sundry  workes 
of  wildfire  lately  made  to  break  the  bridge  at  Antwerpe, 
in  which  feare  they  all  amazed  with  shrikes  and  loud 
outcries,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  neere  inhabi- 
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tints,  crying,  The  five  of  AalweFpe,  the  fire  of  An^ 
wecpe ;  some  cot  caUeSy  odiers  let  the  hawsers  slipjpe, 
and  happiest  they  who  eould  fint  bee. gone,  though  few 
could  telle  what  course  to  take. 

'<  The  first  wheraof  that  ran  aground,  was  a  galliasss, 
hard  by  Callis  walls,  where  the  .English  freely  to(^e«the 
common  epc^le,  until  they  began  to  taiee  the 'Ordinance 
and  to  fire  theshippe,  whereat  the  .govemor  >being  «oi« 
displeased,  knowing  the  royalty  thereof  to  be  appro- 
priate to  himselfe,  discdiarged  has  canons  'fipom  the 
citadel ,  and  droif:e  ihe .  English  from  '^ir  benefite.  The 
neaLt  was  a  galleon,  which  ranne  asfaoare  in  ^Flandeft. 
Div««  others  fell  mto  the  hands  of  tiie  fi<fllaiitlei«. 
The  rest  endeavoured  by  all  meanes  possible  to  cast  an- 
chor before  Gravelyn  or  Dnnkerke,  hoping  still  to  have 
supply  from  Parma. 

"  But  the  English  forces  being  now  wholly  united, 

I)revented  their  enemies  ooi\joyning  tc^ether,  and  fol- 
owed  their  fortunes  to  the  uttermost,  continuing  four 
dayes  fight  in  more  deadly  manner  than  at  any  tune 
before,  and  having  incessant  cause  of  firesh  encoarage- 
ment  chased  the  Spaniards  from  plaee  to  place,  until 
they  hadde  driven  them  into  a  desperate  estate ;  ao  as  of 
necessity^  as  well  for  that  ihe  wind  was  weateriy,  as  that 
their  enemies  incrrased,  and  their  own  provision  of  mdes, 
andiors  and  eaUes  graatly  wasted,  resolved  to  shape 
their  course  by  the  Oreadcs  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
In  whose  pursuit,  if  Hie  English  had  been  but  meanly 
furnished:  with  <viotoal  and  munition ,*4iiey  would  4i«ve 
brought  them  all  unto  their  mency,  bat  when  titeyaaw 
them  past  the  Orcades  and  the  Scobtish  seas,  they  made 
retreat.  And.if  the  Spaniards  had  hut  two  days  loi^fer 
continued  fight,  the  English  must  ha»e  made  a  retreat 
for  want  of  shotte  and  powder,  and  left  the  Spaniasck  to 
their  most  advantage. 

*'  About  the  end  of  September  the  duke  of  Medina  ar- 
rived in  Spaiae,  being  as  much  discountenoneed  atoourt, 
as  discouraged  in  his  journey ;  and  of  all  his  voyall  navy 
which  he  caryed  foorth,  there  returned  only  threescore 
sayle,  sore  distressed,  the  rest  whereof,  some  were  taken 
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and  spoyled  by*  the  English  in  the  narroYr  seas,  and  some 
taken  by  the  Hollanders,  and  some  made  a  fayre  escape 
by  landing  in  Scotland ;  but  the  most  perished  upon  tne 
Irish  coast,  and  slaine  by  Grallowglasses,  whose  generall 
losse  was  much  lamented  through  ISpaine,  for  that  every 
noted  family  had  lost  a  kinsman  or  a  neere  ally. 

**  Shippes  under  the  command  of  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral] of  England,  this  yeare,  1588 : 

Of  sluppes  Royal 17 

Attendei  by  other  warlike  ships 12 

AndoflusQrpinnaees 6 

From  London  there  were  sent  of  brave,  warlike  ships     .  16 

And  of  pinnaces 4 

From  Bristow  there  were  sent  of  serviceable  ships      •    .  •  3 

And  one  pinnace 1 

From  Barstaple  there  were  sent  in  this  expedition,  of 

ships 3 

From  Exoester  there  were  sent  of  ships 2 

And  one  pinnace        1 

From  Plimmottth  there  were  sent  of  ships  well  aj^inted    7 

And  one  flye  boat .    .    l 

"  There  was  sent  a  pinnace  of  the  lord  admirairs— 
also  a  pinnace  of  the  lord  Sheffield's,  and  a  pinnace  of 
Shr  William  Winter's. 

<'  The  merchant  adventurers  of  England  set  foorth  at 
their  own  proper  charges,  of  lusty  ships — 10. 

^'  Ships  unaer  the  lord  Henry  Seymour  in  the  narrow 
seas : — Of  ships  royall,  accompanied  with  other  very 
warlike  ships  well  appointed,  being  in  number — 16. 

**  Besides  all  these,  there  were  manv  other  barkes, 
diips,  and  pinnaces,  sent  out  of  the  north  parts  and  west 
parts,  as  suso  particularly  by  divers  persons,  as  by  the 
lord  admirall,  by  divers  other  lordes,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, and  some  others  his  followers,  and  by  sundry  other 
noble  and  vallerous  gentlemen  and  gallant  marchants, 
whereof  I  could  never  attaine  the  certaine  knowledge, 
though  I  greatly  sought  it." 

The  partisans  of  the  two  contending  nations  diflPer 
widely,  as  is  to  be  expected,  in  their  estimates  of  the  loss 
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sustained.  The  Tictors  said  that  eighty  vessels  and 
18,000  ,'men  had  perished :  Strada  rates  it  at  thirty-two 
captured  and  wrecked,  and  10,000  men :  but  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  result  of  the  ezpediticm  filled  all 
Spain  with  mourning. 
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Sequel  of  ^e  Life  of  MiItiades--of  Aristides— of 
Themistodes. 

Wb  shall  hereafter  haye  occarion  to  describe  briefly  the 
total  ehaage  of  the  international  relations  and  pditics  of 
the  Greek  communities,  which  ensued  in  consequence  of 
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the  Persian  war.  Athens  was  rewarded  for  her  exer- 
tions and  sufferings  by  half  a  century  of  increasing  and 
almost  uninterrupted  splendour,  under  the  succes^ve 
guidance  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  Still, 
as  we  do  not  write  the  history  of  Greece,  we  shall  pass 
in  silence  over  this  brilliant  period.  Seasons  of  convul* 
sion  present  the  phenomena  on  which  men  dwell,  and 
the  eras  by  which  they  date,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in 
the  physical  world,  where  the  silent  process  bv  Irhich 
Nature  elaborates  her  productions,  the  slow  mouldering  of 
mountains  into  new  plains  of  inexhaustible  fertility  pass 
almost  unobserved  and  unappreciated :  but  the  attention 
is  roused  and  compelled  when  the  destructive  powers  of 
the  hurricane  and  earthquake  are  let  loose,  ^ut  before 
we  pass  entirely  Irom  this  subject,  it  will  be  well  bri^y 
to  relate  the  further  fortunes  of  those  men  to  whom 
Athens  owed,  not  only  her  greatness,  but  her  existence. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  ndsed  Miltiades  to  the  height 
of  popularity.  He  availed  himself  of  it  to  request  an  ar- 
mament of  ninety  ships,  with  troops  and  money,  not 
stating  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  his  countrymen, 
but  merely  promising  to  enrich  them,  if  they  would  fol- 
low him,  for  that  he  would  lead  them  to  a  land  whence 
they  should  bring  home  gold  without  end.  The  Athe- 
nians, elated  by  this  hope,  consented;  and  he  imme- 
diately sailed  to  the  island  of  Paros,  and  laid  siege  to  its 
capital,  under  pretence  of  exacting  satisfaction  because  a 
Parian  trireme  had  served  in  the  Persian  fleet  This, 
Herodotus  says,  was  the  pretence ;  but  the  renl  reason 
was  a  grudge  against  the  rarians,  because  one  of  tiiem, 
Lysagoras,  had  done  him  a  bad  turn  with  Hvdames,  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  Ionian  coast.  He  therefore  sent 
a  herald  to  demand  100  talents  (about  25,000/.),  saying, 
tiiat  unless  they  complied,  he  would  never  lead  away  his 
troops  till  he  had  taken  the  city.  But  as  to  giving  Mil- 
tiades the  money,  the  Parians  had  no  notion  at  all  of 
that — they  only  thought  how  they  might  best  protect 
themselves ;  and  they  laboured  by  night  to  double  the 
height  of  the  walls,  wherever  they  seemed  open  ta 
attack. 
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*<So  far,"  wvs  Herodotus,  "all  the  Greeks  agree." 
The  Parians  had  a  little  prodigy  of  their  own  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  When  Miltiades  made 
iittle  progress,  and  was  in  perplexity,  a  Parian  woman, 
priestess  of  the  infernal  deities,  came  to  him  and  bade 
iiim  follow  her  advice,  if  it  were  of  importance  to  him  to 
possess  the  city.  In  obedience  to  her'  advice,  he  went  to 
iui  eminence  in  front  of  th6  city,  on  which  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  being  unable  to  open  the 
:^tes  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  he  leaped  over  it,  and 
advanced  towards  the  fence,  with  what  specific  purpose 
the  historian  relates  not.  On  approaching  the  aoor  he 
was  seized  juth  terror  and  shuadering,  and  hastily  re- 
treated as  hl^uid  entered ;  but  in  leaping  over  the  fence, 
he  inflicted  a  severe  injury  upon  nis  leg.  Another 
fltorjr  is  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  a  forest  upon  the 
continent,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  island,  by  some 
chance  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  that  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged  alike  concluded  it  a  si^al  of 
coming  help  from  the  Persian  monarch.*  But  all  agree 
that  Miltiades  lay  sick,  and  that  the  siege"proceeded  un- 
favourably, and  that  at  last,  Herodotus  says  on  the  26th 

*  Bobert  Bmoe  was  deceived  by  a  similar  accident.  Having 
taken  possession  of  Amm  during  his  long  struggle  against 
the  power  of  England,  he  meditated  a  descent  upon  the  op- 
posite country  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire,  his  own  inheritance, 
ceing  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  English, 
he  despatched  a  trusty  emissary,  with  orders  to  kindle  a 
beacon  fire,  if  he  found  that  a  descent  was  practicable.  A 
brilliant  light  was  seen  on  the  appointed  eve,  but  on  Bruce's 
landing,  his  emissary  met  him  in  much  alarm,  with  news 
that  the  English  were  quartered  in  great  strength  at  Turn- 
berry  Castle,  his  maternal  inheritance;  and  that  he  knew 
not  now,  or  by  whom,  the  beacon  fire  had  been  lighted. 
Bruce  however  persevered  in  his  enterprise  and  took  the 
<»stle.  It  was  long  believed,  and  perhaps  is  so  still,  that  the 
signal  was  supernatural,  and  that  it  regularly  appeared  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Bruce's  landing  on  his  native  shore. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  seen  has  been  called  the  Bogle's 
Brae,  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 
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day,  he  broke  it  up,  and  led  home  th<e  fleet.  The 
Athenians  were  very  angry,  and  shortly  sifter  hb  return, 
Xanthippos,  one  of  the  AlemsBonid  party,  brought  a 
ca{utal  charge  agamst  him,  **  on  account  of  the  deceit 
practised  on  the  people."  Miltiades  was  too  ill  to  defend 
tiimse]f,  for  his  wound  had  mortified ;  but  he  appeared 
before  the  assembly  in  a  litter,  while  his  friends  spoke  in 
his  behalf,  expatiating  on  the  services  which  he  md  ren- 
dered to  the  state,  especially  at  Marathon.  This  being 
their  chief  dependence,  we  may  presume  that  they  felt 
they  had  a  weak  cause  to  support.  The  people  remitted 
the  capital  punishment,  but  imposed  aiine  of  nfty  taleats,* 

il2,500/.)  Miltiades  died  soon  after,  a^L  the  fine  wa3 
ischarged  by  his  celebrated  son  Cimon.lP 
Such  is  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  Herodotus.  It  is  not 
theatrical  enough  for  later  writers,  who  have  related  how 
the  victor  of  Marathon,  being  unable  to  discharge  the 
£ne  imposed  upon  him,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  died 
there ;  and  how  his  body  was  refused  the  rites  of  burial, 
until  Cimon  redeemed  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
liberty.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  heatate  in  receiving 
such  ornamental  passages  in  Grecian  history,  when  un- 
corroborated by  the  earliest  authorities.  The  silence  of 
Herodotus  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  discredit  this 
story.  It  has,  however,  been  acutely  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Plato,  that  Miltiades  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, probably  till  the  fine  was  paid  (a  very  ne- 
cessary provision),  but  that  this  part  of  the  sentence  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  f 

The  death  of  Miltiades  has  been  a  favourite  topie  for 
declamation  against  popular  ingratitude.  If  the  A&e- 
nians  were  really  deceived ;  if  thOT  supposed,  as  the 
promise  of  unbounded  wealth  might  lead  them  to  thhik, 

'*'  We  may  repeat  what  has  been  before  said,  that  these 
computations  are  merely  approximations  to  expressing  the 
value  of  the  ancient  money  in  modem  denominations, 
without  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Greece. 

t  Mitford,  chap.  vii.  5 
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that  he  iniended  to  lead  them  against  the  Persians,  and 
their  anger  was  directed  against  the  misapplication  of 
the  national  resources  to  gratify  private  animosity,  and 
plunder  a  kindred  state ;  then  was  their  conduct  just 
and  honourable.  No  cbim  to  public  gratitude  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  screen  a  public  delinquent  from  detection ; 
when  guilt  is  proved,  pest  services  may  fitly  be  alleged 
ia  fmitigation  or,  remission  of  punishment.  But  we 
cannot  implicitly  believe  in  this  virtuous  indignation; 
and  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  if  Miltiades  had  returned 
with  one  hundred  talents,  he  would  have  heard  nothing 
«f  prosecution,  and  that  the  failure,  not  the  attack  upon 
Paros,  was  the  true  grievance.  During  a  siege  of  twenty- 
six  days  there  was  abundant  time  to  recall  the  fleet,  if 
the  enterprise  had  been  disapproved.  Nepos  indeed 
says  that  he  was  charged  with  naving  received  a  bribe 
^m  Persia  to  withdraw ;  and  ascribes  the  readiness  of 
the  Athenians  to  convict,  to  a  growing  dread  of  his 
talents  and  popularity,  and  fear  lest  he  should  prove  a 
second  Pisistratos.  This  is  .not  improbable ;  it  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  institution  of  ostracism,  which 
"seems  to  have  been  first  levelled  against  Aristides  ^ve 
or  six  years  later. 

The  rival  statesmen,  Aristides  and  Themistocl^s,  men 
diametrically  opposite  as  well  in  character  as  in  politics, 
were  rising  to  the  first  honours  before  the  battler  of 
Marathon.  Arisddes  was  one  of  the  ten  generals 
appointed  on  that  occasion,  and  the  year  after  held  the 
dignity  of  Archon.  Simple,  just,  and  disinterested, 
neither  for  his  own  nor  his  .country's  advantage  would 
lie  deviate  irom  the  plain  rules  of  honesty;  and 
he  thus  earned  and  merited  the  appellation  of  the  Just. 
Themistocles  on  the  contrary  was  avowedly  actuated  by 
party  spirit ;  and  his  desire  to  raise  his  country  seems  to 
nave  been  secondary  to  his  desire  to  raise  himself.  Crooked 
as  acute  in  his  policy,  he  scrupled  not  as  to  the  character 
of  his  means,  if  they  were  fitted  to  promote  his  end ; 
and  his  strenuous  exertions  in  the  Persian  war  were  so 
skilfully  contrived,  as  to  secure  for  himself  a  kind  re- 
ception from  the  victor,  if  his  first  object,  the  deliverance 
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of  Athens,  failed.  Two  such  men,  of  whom  ihe  fomer 
supported  the  aristocratical,  the  latter  the  daoaocratkal 
party,  were  not  likely  to  remain  at  peace ;  and  two  or 
three  years  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  Themistoeles 
had  influence  enough  to  procure  a  vote  of  ostracism 
against  his  rival.  Ihis  was  a  species  of  banishment  for 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  vears,  callea  ostracism  from  ostrakon, 
a  shell,  or  piece  of  eartlienware,  because  citizens  wrote 
the  name  or  him  whom  they  wished  to  exile  upon  some 
such  material,  and  cast  it  into  a  balloting  box.  To 
obtain  a  decree  of  this  nature  six  th^sand  votes  were 
required.  Ostensibly  it  was  neither  a  punishment  nor 
disgrace,  but  merely  intended  as  a  safeguard  lest  even 
the  virtues  and  services  of  great  men  should  become 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Themistoeles, 
however,  had  a  mind  capable  of  laying  aside  private 
enmity  when  an  emergency  required  it,  and  nimself 
proposed  a  decree  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  by  which 
Aristides,  with  all  other  exiles,  was  recalled.  ^Eminent 
alike,  each  upon  his  own  element,  as  the  one  at  Salamis, 
so  the  other  commanded  the  Athenians  at  Plateea.  On 
this  occasion,  the  post  of  honour,  the  right  wing,  being 
held  according  to  their  constant  custom  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, a  dispute  arose  ^between  the  Athenians  and 
Tegeatse  which  should  be  placed  in  the  left.  Here 
Aristides  displayed  his  prudence  and  moderation.*  < '  We 
came  here,"  he  said,  *^  to  fight,  and  not  to  talk.  Since 
however  the  Tegeatae  have  advanced  their  deeds  of 
renown,  both  in  old  times  and  of  late,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  also  should  explain  to  you  our  claims  to  priority 
among  Greeks."  Then  briefly  enumerating  their  ancient 
glories,  and  concluding  with  mention  of  Marathon,  he 
added,  '^  But  this  is  no  time  to  wrangle  about  place. 
We  are  ready  to  obey  you,  Lacedaemonians,  wherever 
and  against  whomsoever  you  choose  to  station  us ;  and 
wherever  we  are,  will  do  our  best  Command  us,  there- 
fore, as  men  who  will  obey."    The  whole  army  of  the 

*  Herod,  ix.  27. — He  says  "the  Athenians  answered." 
Plutarch  ascribes  all  the  merit  of  it  to  Aristides,  which  is 
suitable  both  to  his  character  and  the  rank  he  held. 
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Lftoedsemoiuaiis  shouted  out,  that  the  Athenians  were 
morelworthy  than  the  Teeeatse  to  lead  the  left  wing. 

We  must  refer  to  the  history  of  Greece  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  confederacy  to  prosecute  the  war  agunst 
Fensia,  and  for  ^e  events  which  disgusted  the  members 
of  it  with  J^MTta,  and  induced  them  to  place  Athens  at 
their  head.  Ariistides  at  this  time  commanded  her  fleet ; 
and  his  known  probity  and  moderation  probably  had  much 
influeoce  in  procuring  this  distinction,  the  first  step  to 
her  future  empire.  To  him  was  referred  the  delicate 
task  of  apportioning  the  sums  which  each  state  should 
contribute  to  the  general  fund:  and  so  justly  did  he 
execute  this  trust  that  all  parties  were  satisfied ;  and  in 
later  times  the  tributaries  to  the  Athenian  treasury 
referred  to  the  assessment  of  Aristides  as  a  sort  of  golden 
age.  He  died,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  467  b.c,  poor, 
but  honoured,  insomuch  that  he  was  buried  at  the  public 
charge,  and  his  children  were  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense.  This  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  honesty  of 
a  man  through  whose  hands  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  passed  yearly. 

The  career  of  Themistocles  was  of  a  far  more  varied 
and  eventful  nature.  His  first  recorded  appearance  in 
public  life  was  signalised  by  a  measure  pregnant  with 
important  results;  and  doubly  meritorious,  as  proving 
that  at  an  early  age  he  dearly  distinguished  the  true 
policy  of  Athens,  and  because  it  did  not  seem  likely  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  an  aspiring  man  who  sought  to 
huild  his  greatness  upon  popular  favour.  The  revenues 
accruing  from  the  silver  mines  of  Laureium,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  any  public  purpose,  were  distributed 
among  the  citizens,  and  furnished  a  gratuity  of  ten 
drachmae  (about  eight  shillings)  to  each  man.  Themis- 
tocles saw  the  importance  ci  being  strong  at  sea,  and 
had  influence  or  eloqu^ice  enough  to  obtain  a  decree  to 
apply  this  income  exclusively  to  ship-building,  until  two 
hufidred  triremes  were  completect  with  the  money. 
This  made  the  Athenians  at  once  a  great  maritime 
power,  whereas  before  they  had  but  few  ships,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  smaller  class.    This  seems  to  have 
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taken  place  the  jear  before  the  battie  of  Marathon. 
^*  Now  'after  this  good  beginning  and  success,  he  won 
the  citizens  by  degrees  to  bend  their  force  to  sea,  declar- 
ing to  them  how  by  land  they  were  scant  able  to  make 
head  against  thefar  eqaals,  whereas  by  their  power  at  sea 
they  should  not  only  defend  themselves  from  the  bar- 
barous people,  but  moreover  be  able  to  command  all 
Greece.  Hereupon  he  made  them  good  mariners,  and 
passing  seamen,  as  Plato  saith,  where  before  they  were 
stout  and  valiant  soldiers  by  land.  This  gave  his 
enemies  occasion  to  cast  it  in  his  teeth  afterwuds,  ibat 
he  had  taken  away  from  the  Athenians  the  pike  and 
target,  and  had  brought  them  to  the  galley  and  the  oar, 
and  so  he  got  the  upper  hand  of  Miltiades  who  in  that 
inveighed  against  him.  Now  after  he  had  thus  his  will 
by  bringing  the  sea  service  to  pass,  whether  thereby  he 
did  'overthrow  the  justice  of  the  commonweal  or  not,  I 
leave  that  to  the  philosophers  to  dispute.  But  that  the 
preservation  of  all  Greece  stood  at  that  time  on  the  sea, 
and  tiiat  the  galleys  only  were  the  cause  of  setting  np 
Athens  aeain,  Xerxes  himself  is  a  suffident  witness, 
besides  other  proofs  that  might  be  brought  thereof.*** 

His  brilliant  services  were  duly  acknowledged.  At 
the  first  Olympic  festival  celebrated  after  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes,  he  occupied  more  attention  than  the  contending 
champions ;  and  even  the  Spartans,  while  they  gave  the 
prize  of  valour  to  their  own  admiral  Eurybiades,  awarded 
to  him  that  of  wisdom,  and  though  generally  little  grati- 
fied by  the  visits  of  strangers,  invited  hhn  to  Laoedsemon, 
and  appointed  a  guard  of  honour  of  three  hundred 
citizens  to  attend  mm.  Continuing  in  command  of  die 
Athenian  squadron  when  the  allied  fleet  began  to  exact 
sati^action  from  those  islanders  who,  probably  against 
their  will,  had  followed  the  Persian  stanoard,  he  abused 
his  high  character  and  station  by  extorting  large  sums 
as  the  price  of  bis  protection  firom  those  islands  or  per- 
sons who  were  obnoxious  to  the  diarge  of  Medism,  or 
having  favoured  the  Persian  cause.    **  Let  odiers  extol 

•  Plat.  Themist. 
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fausamasi  or  Xanthippus,  or  Leotychide8;*iny  pnuse 
shall  be  for  Anstides,  the  best  man  of  aacred  Athena. 
For  latona  detests  Themistocles,  the  false,  the  uigust, 
the  traitor ;  who  for  paltry  pelf  deserted  the  interest  of 
Timocreon,  his  friend  and  host,  and  refused  to  restore 
him  to  his  native  laljsus.  Money  guided  the  destruo- 
tive  course  of  the  fleet ;  while  the  corrupt  commander, 
rest(»ang  unjustly,  persecuting  unjustly,  some  into  banish- 
ment, some  to  death,  as  the  larger  bribe  persuaded, 
filled  his  coffers/**  Such  were  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Timocreon,  a  Rhodian,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  apostacy  from  the  Grecian  cause,  and  depended 
on  Themistocles'  friendship  to  restore  him  to  his  country. 
In  this  particular  case  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
to  blame,  and  indeed  the  accusation  is,  that  Themistocles 
did  not  pervert  his  power  to  gratify  private  ends :  but 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  leads  us  to  cour 
elude  that  these  charges  of  unjust  and  interested  dealing 
rest  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

We  must  refer  to  the  History  of  Greece  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  bold  and  able  measures  by  which  he  secured 
Ume  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  fcM*  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  Piraeeus,  which  under  his  superin- 
tendence was  connected  with  the  city  by  walls  built  oi 
squared  blocks  of  marble,  and  became  the  most  complete 
naval  arsenal  yet  known.  How  long  he  continued  to 
enjoy  his  high  popularity  and  authority  is  not  known : 
but  he  wanted  moderation  to  retain  what  he  had  justly 
acquired.  He  offended  the  people  by  an  unworthy 
vanity,  and  disgusted  the  allies  by  rapacity  and  osten- 
tation, insomuch  that  reports  were  circidated  of  his  hold- 
mg  correspondence  with  Persia,  and  aiming  at  the  tyranny 
of  Athens,  if  not  of  all  Greece.  And  he  had  powerful 
enemies  at  home  to  take  advantage  of  these  errors,  not 
so  much  in  Anstides,  whose  honest  opposition  was  un- 
tinged  by  personal  or  factious  animosity,  as  in  the  Alc- 
mieonidfle,  and  in  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  who  at  this 
^une  wajs  in  the  commencement  of  his  long,  and  brilliant, 

*  Mitford,  chap.  xi.  1. 
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and  virtuous  career.  To  them  the  democratical  tenqr 
of  his  policy  and  his  personal  superiority  were  alike  dis- 
tasteful ;  and  they  had  influence  enough  to  procure  his 
banishment  by  ostracism  for  five  years.  This  took  place 
in  the  year  471  b.c.  During  this  period,  Pausanias^ 
king  of  Sparta,  was  convicted  of  having  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  put  to  death  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  asserted  that 
they  had  proof  of  Themistocles  being  concerned  in  the 
plot,  and  re):)uired  that  the  same  punishment  might  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  Plutarch  says  that  he  flatly  refused 
to  join  in  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  but  that  he  preserved 
the  secret.  His  accusers  required  that  he  snould  be 
brought  to  trial,  not  in  his  own  country,  but  before  some 
general  council  of  the  Greek  states,  probably  the  council 
of  Amphictyons,  and  they  had  sufficient  influence  with 
the  party  now  in  power  at  Athens  to  obtain  their  con- 
currence. Messengers  were  sent  with  authority  to  ap- 
prehend him,  wherever  they  should  And  him.  He  fled 
nrst  to  the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  which  he  had  formerly 
been  a  benefactor.  But  the  CorcyrseanSj'alleging  that 
they  durst  not  keep  him,  conveyed  him  over  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Epirus,  and  there  being  continually  pursued,  be 
was  driven  at  last,  like  Coriolanus,  to  take  shelter  with 
an  ancient  enemy,  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians. 
That  prince  being  absent,  he  awaited  his  return  seated  be- 
fore the  domestic  altar,  holding  in  his  arms  his  infant  son : 
such  being  esteemed  the  most  sacred  and  binding  method 
of  supplication  among  the  Molossians.  Admetus  wasr 
touched,  and,  while  he  was  able,  gave  the  fugitive  a  se- 
cure retreat ;  but  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  com- 
missioners tracked  his  steps,  and  though  his  protector 
refused  to  give  him  up,  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  now 
crossed  the  continent  to  Pydna,  a  seaport  of  Macedonia, 
and  finding  there  a  ship  bound  for  Ionia,  he  embarked, 
and  was  carried  by  stress  of  weather  among  the  Athenian 
fleet  then  besieging  Naxos.*  Fearing  to  be  recogmsed, 
he  called  tlie  master  aside,  told  him  who  he  was,  and 

*  /This  fixes  the  date  of  these  events^to  460.    Clmton. 
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why  lie  fled,  and  declared  that  if  be  were  taken,  he 
would  charge  him  with  having  been  bribed  to  favour  his 
escape.  To  avoid  this,  it  was  only  requisite  to  confine 
the  sailors  closely  to  the  ship  until  the  weather  served 
them  to  be  gone.  The  master  consented,  and  instead  of 
landing  at  night,  as  was  usual  with  Grecian  mariners, 
they  lay  a  day  and  night  tempest-tossed  at  sea ;  and  at 
length  arrived  safely  at  Ephesus.  Themistocles  now 
reaped  the  benefit  of  his  double-dealing.  He  kept  him- 
sell  concealed,  however,  at  first,  because  the  Persians 
had  set  a  price  of  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head, 
until  he  received  an  answer  to  the  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote  to  Artazerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  who  had  newly 
succeeded  to  his  father's  throne :  *^  I,  Themistocles,  am 
coming  to  thee,  who  of  all  the  Grecians,  as  long  as  I  was 
forced  to  resist  thy  father  that  invaded  me,  have  done 
your  house  the  most  damage ;  yet  the  benefits  I  did  him 
were  more  after  once  I  with  safety,  he  with  danger,  was 
to  make  retreat.  And  both  a  good  turn  is  already  due 
to  me  (writing  here  how  he  haid  forewarned  him  of  the 
Gredans'  departure  out  of  Salamis,  and  ascribing  the  not 
breaking  of  the  bridge  falsely  to  himself),  and  I  now 
come  prepared  to  do  thee  ^eat  services,  being  perse- 
cuted oy  the  Grecians  for  thy  friendship's  sake.  But  I 
desire  to  have  a  year's  respite,  that  I  may  declare  unto 
thee  the  cause  of  my  coming  myself." 

*''The  king,  as  is  reported,  wondered  at  his  design, 
and  commanded  him  to  do  as  he  said.  In  this  time  of 
respite  he  learned  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  language 
and  fashions  of  the  place,  and  a  year  afler,  coming  to 
the  court,  he  was  great  with  the  king,  more  than  ever 
had  been  any  Grecian  before ;  both  for  his  former  esti- 
mation, and  the  hope  that  he  gave  of  bringing  Greece 
into  subjection,  but  especially  in  the  proof  that  he  had 
given  of  his  wisdom.  For  Themistocles  was  a  man  in 
whom  most  truly  was  manifested  the  strength  of  natural 
judgment,  wherein  he  had  something  wbrttiy  of  admira- 
tion, different  from  other  men.  For  by  his  natural  pru- 
dence, without  the  help  of  instruction  either  before  or 
after,  he  was  both  best  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
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Spur  of  the  moment  with  least  deliberation,  and  the  best 
<uyiner  of  the  issue  of  matters  to  come.  Of  those  liiings 
he  was  engaged  in,  be  could  give  a  good  account ;  and 
what  be  was  unpractised  in,  he  was  not  to  seek  how  to 
judge  of  conveniently.  Also  he  foresaw,  no  man  better, 
what  was  best  or  worse  in  any  case  that  was  doubtiul. 
And  to  say  all  in  few  words,  this  man,  by  the  natond 
goodness  of  his  wit,  and  qoickness  oi  deliberation,  was 
the  ablest  of  all  men  to  tell  what  was  fit  to  be  done  <m 
a  sudden.  But  falling  sick  he  ended  his  life :  some  say 
he  died  voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he  thought  hims^f 
unable  to  perform  what  he  had  pr(»nised  to  the  king. 
His  monument  is  in  Magnesia  in  Asia,  in  the  market** 
place :  for  he  had  the  government  of  that  country,  the 
king  having  bestowed  upon  him  Magnesia,  which  yielded 
him  fifty  talents  ye^ly  for  his  bread,  and  Lampsacus  £nr 
his  wine  (for  this  city  was  then  thought  to  have  store  of 
wine),  and  My  us  for  his  meat.  His  bones  are  said  by 
his  kinsman  to  have  been  brought  home  by  his  own  ap> 
pointment,  and  buried  in  Attica,  unknown  to  the  Ati4- 
nians :  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  bury  one  there  that  had 
fled  for  treason.  These  were  the  ends  of  Pausanias  the 
XiacedsBmonian  and  Themistodes  the  Athenian,  the 
most  famous  men  of  all  the  Grecians  of  their  time."* 

'^  Such  were  the  ends  of  the  two  most  iamous  men  of 
Greece  in  their  time."  That  of  Pausanias  moves  little 
compassion :  he  was  a  weak  and  vicious  man,  raised  to 
an  undeserved  celebrity  by  hereditary  rank,  and  by  the 
mighty  events  with  which  the  age  was  pregnant.  He 
was  a  traitor,  and  he  perished  as  such,  worthy  of  pity 
only  for  the  lingering  torment  of  his  death.  JMCuch  more 
touching  is  the  fate  of  Themistocles,  driven  on  an  unjust 
accusation,  as  we  believe,  fi-om  place  to  place,  and  at 
last  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  those  to  whom  he  had 
done  the  deepest  harm,  and  thus  apparently  to  justify 
those  accusations  which  alone  had  reduced  him  to  so 
unworthy  a  step.  Melancholy  we  must  needs  call  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  splendour  that  surw 
rounded  it:  for  who  can  believe  that  to  such  a  man 
*  Thucyd.!.  137,38. 
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wealth  and  luxury  conld  compensate  for  exile,  for  the 
loss  of  all  share  and  interest  in  the  greatness  which  he 
had  himself  founded,  and  was  now  compelled  to  sur* 
render  into  the  guidance  ofunfnendly  nands?  The 
anecdote  relating  to  his  burial  furnishes  a  touching  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  his  feelings  at  the  close  of  life, 
and  is  itself  almost  sufiBcient  to  refute  the  charge  of 
treason.  Men  seek  not  so  fondly  to  be  restored  even  in 
death  to  their  native  land,  when  they  have  deliberately 
resolved  on  subjecting  it  to  the  miseries  of  conquest  by 
a  foreign,  in  Grecian  language,  a  barbarian  race.  That 
he  had  so  far  temporised  with  Pausanias  as  to  give  the 
Spartans  plausible  ground  for  their  accusation  is  proba- 
ble, and  consistent  with  the  tortuous  policy  which,  un- 
fortunately for  his  glory  in  honest  men  s  eyes,  he  always 
pursued.  But  to  believe  that  he  seriously  laboured  to 
establish  that  dominioii  which  it  was  his  boast  to  have 
overthrown ;  to  poll  down  the  fabric  of  Athenian  greatness 
which  his  own  band  had  raised,  and  with  which  his  glory 
was  indissolubly  connected ;  this  would  require  the  most 
o^ent  proofs,  in  place  of  which  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare 
report.  We  may  derive  a  valuable  moral  from  comparing 
the  close  of  his  life  with  that  of  Aristides.  The  latter,  after 
a  life  spent  in  the  highest  commands,  with  unbounded  op- 
portunities for  amassing  wealth,  died  in  poverty.  Themis^ 
tocles'  property,  when  he  entered  on  public  life,  was 
valued  at  three  talents ;  when  he  fled  to  Fersia  his  effects 
were  confiscated  to  the  value  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
talents,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  his  friends  saved  the 
greater  part,  and  remitted  them  into  Asia  to  him.  Yet 
who  dare  avow  that  he  would  choose  the  wealth  and  fete 
of  Themistocles  in  preference  to  the  honourable  poverty 
of  Aristides  ?*who,  that  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  wealth 
conld  'even  feel  such'a  preference  ?  True  it  is  that  the 
crooked  course  of  Themistocles  procured  a  brilliant 
reception  in  the  Persian  court,  when  all  other  countries 
were  closed  against  him :  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  more 
disinterested  and  open  life  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  foreign  refuge.  The  rancour  of 
party  spirit  might  Sien  have  exiled  him  for  a  time,  as  it 
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exiled  Aristides,  but  it  could  have  done  no  more.  All 
Greece  would  have  exclaimed  in  mingled  anger  and  con- 
tempt against  him  who  should  have  dared  to  connect 
the  name  of  Aristides  with  a  charge  of  treason :  all 
Greece  was  readv  to  believe  Themistocles  guilty  on  the 
sole  evidence  of  his  selfish  and  intriguing  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Bust  of  Thucydides. 

Prosecution  of  the  Persian  war — Rise  of  Athens  to  maritime 
empire,  and  consequent  undermining  of  the  aristocratical 
interest — Administration  of  Cimon — of  Pericles — Educa- 
tion of  the  Athenians — Commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 


No  country,  looking  only  to  external  circumstances,  had 
ever  a  fairer  opportunity  of  establishing  a  mighty  empire 
than  Greece,  siter  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion. The  power  of  Persia  broken,  Egypt  in  decay, 
Borne  in  its  infancy,  Carthage  distant  and  intent  upon 
western  conquests,  her  own  soldiery  inspirited  by  success, 
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and  preceded  by  that  opinicm  of  their  inyincibility  which 
is  an  almost  certain  earnest  of  future  victory,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  power  capable  of  withstanding  Greece 
had  she  been  zealous  and  unanimous  in  prosecuting 
foreign  conquest.  But  instead  of  tracing  the  march  of  a 
victorious  nation  to  empire,  these  pages  will  describe 
little  but  the  growth  of  civil  dissensions,  bloody  enmi- 
ties, and  long  and  destructive  warfare  between  kindred 
states.  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  never 
possessed  a  foot  of  land  in  Asia  or  Africa  beyond  the 
narrow  territories,  acquired  long  before  the  period  of 
which  we  treat,  of  the  numerous  cities  which  lined  the 
Mediterranean,  and  those  smaller  seas  which  commoni- 
cate  with  it. 

The  cause  of  this  want  of  foreign  enterprise  is  to  be 
sought  chiefly  in  the  non-^istence  of  any  acknowledged 
head  of  the  nation,  and  in  ihe  selfishness  and  want  of 
union  which,  as  we  have  seen,  characterized  their  coun- 
cils even  in  the  time  of  danger.  Sparta,  in  right  of  her 
pre-eminent  reputation  in  arms,  claimed  and  was  allowed 
to  lead  the  confederate  troops  of  Greece  in  the  field ;  but 
in  their  councils  she  had  onlv  an  equal  voice.  That 
reputation,  and  the  lofty,  self-denying,  though  stem  and 
unlovely  temper  fostered  by  the  institutions  of  hy- 
curgus,  had  excited  so  much  respect,  that  at  the  games 
of  assembled  Greece  tiie  presence  of  a  Spartan  was 
enough  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  from  the  com- 
petitors to  himself :  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  col- 
lected to  oppose  Xerxes  was  vested  in  a  Spartan  at  the 
instance  of  the  allies  themselves,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  force,  infused 
to  serve  under  any  other  than  a  Spartan  comnmnder. 
But  the  pride  and  presumed  treason  of  Pausanias  soon 
disgusted  the  allies,  and  threw  the  naval  command  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  and  that  people  soon  con- 
verted the  force  meant  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  with 
Persia  into  an  instrument  of  their  own  aggrandisement, 
and  assumed  an  authority  nothing  less  than  despotic  over 
free  states,  which  had  confederated  with  them  as  one 
equal  with  another.     Hence  arose  two  different  and 
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often  oDofficting  inteeste :  the  Athenians  powerful  by 
sea,  the  LacedsBmonians  by  land.  Opposed  in  the 
nation  of  iiiim'  government  as  in  the  nature  of  their 
strength,  they  be^me  the  rallyii^  points  to  which  two 
factions,  implaeable  in  their  enmity.  Indeed  for  support ; 
4ind  to  the  care  with  which  they  fom^ited  the  civil  dis- 
cords on  which  their  power  was  based,  the  evik  which 
we  are  about  to  describe  may  in  great  measure  be 
referred.  But  the  circuaastances  which  led  to  this  rivalry 
require  to  be  more  fully  told. 

The  states  which  had  coufiederated  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  XerKCS  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  self-defence. 
After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
liberate  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  forces  of  those  states  gladly 
combined  with  their  deliverers  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  their  common  enemy.  In  tne  third  year  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  haughtiness  and  misconduct  of 
Pausanias  so  idienated  the  allies,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
returned  home,  and  the  Asiatic,  Hellespontine,  and 
Island  Greeks  tranderred  the  right  of  leading  their  united 
forces  to  the  Athenians.  Aristides*  high  character  for 
integrity  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
procurinff  for  his  countrymen  this  great  increase  of  power. 
By  his  advice  they  proceeded  to  draw  out  an  assessment, 
in  which  each  state,  aco(N*ding  to  its  strength,  was  rated 
to  iumish  a  certain  number  of  ships,  and  a  stated  sum  of 
numey,  for  the  purposes  ai  the  confederacy ;  and  the 
difficult  and  invidious  task  of  M»portioning  the  contri- 
butions was  assigned  to  hira.  This  he  executed  with 
such  success  that  not  a  complaint  of  ii^justice  or  partiality 
was  heard.  The  whole  assessment  amounted  to  460 
talents,  about  101,000  English  pounds.  At  his  death, 
Cimon,  hitherto  the  partner  of  his  influence,  succeeded 
to  the  sole  possesion  of  it.  Cimon  was  one  of  the  most 
honest  of  Grecian  statesmen ;  but  he  was  not  governed 
by  that  scrupulous  love  of  justice  which  distinguished 
Aristides.  Under  his  guidance  the  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  making  the  contributions  of  Greece  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Persian  war  the  means  of  establishing  the 
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donrinion  of  Athens  over  Grecian  cities.  The  allied  states 
by  degrees  grew  weary  of  exertions  to  which  th^  were 
BO  longer  urged  by  a  sense  of  danger ;  and  when  H  was 
proposed  that  they  should  commute  the  personal  service 
of  their  citizens  for  a  sum  of  money,  the  Athenians  under- 
taking to  provide  and  man  a  fleet  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  confederacy,  the  suggestion  was  readily 
adopted  by  many.  ''  By  this  means  Athens  was  at  once 
obliged  to  build  and  employ  more  ships,  and  supplied 
with  the  means,  while  the  navy  of  the  allies  proportion- 
ally declined.  The  Athenians,  feeling  their  strength, 
became  haughtier  in  their  conduct,  and  more  harsh  in 
enforcing  the  same  services  which  grew  to  be  less  punc- 
tually rendered.  Hence  rose  wars  with  the  defaulters, 
in  which,  Athens  uniformly  prevailing,  the  iieet  of  the 
conquered  city  was  taken  from  it,  and  a  heavier  tribute 
levied:  and , since  every  such  contest  brought  fresh 
power  and  wealth  to  the  predominant  state,  and  dimi- 
nished the  resources  which  could  be  at  the  command  of 
any  combination  among  its  dependants,  Athens,  from  the 
leader,  became  the  mistress  of  her  allies.  The  first 
state  so  subjected  was  the  island  Nazos,  which  rerolted, 
and  was  conquered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Athenian 
command.''*  Thus  Ath^is  became  the  best  nursery  for 
seamen  in  Greece,  and  increased  her  fleet  at  the  expense 
of  others,  who  grew  weak  from  the  very  causes  which 
made  her  strong.  Moreover,  having  monopolized  the 
naval  arm,  she  was  released  from  all  shadow  of  control 
fW>m  the  council  of  associate  states,  and  was  left  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  her  strength  against  the  Persians,  or 
the  pirates,  or  her  own  refractory  allies,  as  might  best 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Her  power  reached  ' 
its  greatest  height  about  the  year  450  B.C.,  when  it  ex-  ' 
tended  over  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  includ- 
ing Euboea,  and  over  the  maritime  Grecian  settiements 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor.  On  the  con- 
tinent her  influence  directed  the  policy  of  Megaris, 
BcBotia,  Phocis,  and  the  Opuntian  Locris ;  by  the  strong 

*  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge:  Greece,  p.  46. 
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towns  of  Naafttctus  and  Pwb,  she  ooimnanded  both 
ends  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  TnEzen  was  subject  to  her ; 
her  influence  was  predominant  in  Achaia ;  and  Argos, 
always  jealous  of  its  overbearing  neighbour,  Lacedemon, 
was  bound  by  that  jealousy  in  dose  alliance  with  the 
only  countervailing  power. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  political  influence  of  Athens 
did   not  occur  without  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
private  circumstanees  and  temper  of  &e  citizens.     Cimon 
M'as  himself  attached  to  aristocratical  principles,    and 
endcsayoured  to  nuuntain  close  alliance  with  Lacedsemon  ; 
but   still  the  necessary  result  of  the  policy  and  events 
which  raised  Athens  to  such  extensive  empire  was  to 
diodinsh  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  or  wealth  and 
birth,  and  to  throw  a  preponderating  influence  into  the 
hands  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.    Such,  in  Greece, 
was  the  invariable  efiect  of  cultivating  naval  power.     The 
nulitary  force  of  every  people  condsted  principally  of 
hQplit€B^  as  they  were  called — literally,  armed  men,  whose 
equipment  consisted  of  body  armour,  greaves,  a  helmet,  a 
large  shield,  a  long  spear,  and  sword.    A  body  of  these 
troops  was  dways  attended  by  a  body  of  men  more  lightly 
afmedy  and  fitter  for  reconnoitring,  for  the  duty  of  out- 
posts, and  similar  uses ;  but  little  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
shock  of  battle,  and  principally  composed  of  slaves  and 
mercsenaries.    The  heavy  foot,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Nourishing  times   of  Greece,   were  almost  universally 
citizens,  and  citizens  of  the  richer  classes ;  for  the  state 
supplied  no  armour,  and  the  poorest  class  could;  not 
a^ord  to  keep  the  esipensive  equipment  necessary  to  pass 
muster  in    the  ranks.    The  citizens  of  Athens  were 
drvided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  income.     The 
tvfo  wealthiest  were  obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  and  serve  in 
the  cavalry,  an  expensive  service  in  the  barren  country 
!>£'  Attica:  the  third  class  was  obliged  to  be  provided 
sv'itli  the  full  equipment  of  a  heavy-armed  soldier :  the 
Fourth  .were  allowed  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  if  possessed 
y£  proper  armour :  if  not,  thejr  were  enrolled  among  the 
i^ht-armed  force,  or  served  in  the  fleet.    The  poorer 
:;lass,  at  Athens  as  elsewhere,  was  the  most  numerous  ; 
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and  it  id  evideiU,  from  what  has  been  said^  tiiat'its  impcMr- 
tance  would  increase  or  diminish,  in  proportion  as  the 
main  exertions  of  the  state  were  made  by  sea  or  by  land. 
Where  naval  power  was  naedltivated  the  power  of  the 
sword  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich :  where  wmr  and 
commerce  were  alike  carried  on  by  sea,  the  lowe^  elass 
became  important  by  its  services,  as  well  as  by  its  num- 
bers. Hence  the  cidtivatiiHi  of  maritime  strength  was 
always  considered  ftarourable  to  the  eaase  of  democraey. 

The  total  devastatioQ  of  Attica  in  the  Pereian  in«ra»«i 
must,  of  course,  have  reduced  great  numbers  item  oo«ipe> 
toiice  and  comfort  to  poverty.  For  some  time  the  loerao 
tive  war  carried  on  against  Pemia  at  once  filled-  the 
treasury,  and  enabled  the  state  to  supply  the  wants  of - 
this  ckss  by  military  pay*  A  further  resounse  was 
found  in  the  splendid  libaslity  of  Cimon,  who,  possessed 
of  vast  hei^itary  wealth,  hsyd  the  good  fortmia  tx>  in* 
crease  it  greatly  by  plunder  and  other  perquiwtes  of  a 
commander4n-chiei^  without  incurring  the  charge  of  dis* 
honesty  or  rapacioueness.  This  wealth  was  freely  spent 
in  maintaining  his  influence.  His  gardens  and  cnrehards 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  a  tehle  was  daily  spnsad 
athis  house  for  the  free  use  of  the  poorer  oitizena ;  and 
he  readily  lent  money  to  those  who  required  it  Pardy 
at|his  own,  partly  at  the  ni^aotial  expense)  many  splendid 
public  buildings  were  erected  while  he  ruled^tlva  oeuncils 
of  the  state ;  andan  example  was  given  far  the  still  more 
splendid  subsequent  improvements  of  Pericles.  But  in 
spite  of  his  services  and  his  magnificence,  Gimon  ei^ri* 
enced  a  reverse  of  favour,  to  which  his  professed  ansto* 
cratical  principles,  and  avowed  admiiatbn  and  attadunent 
to  Sparta,  contributed  in  no  small  degi«e.  In  the  year 
461  B.  c.  he  was  banished  by  oatraeism,  and  a  new  pnrfy 
came  into  power,  headed  hy  Ephialtes  and  Pericles,  tiben 
a  young  man  just  riang  into  eminenee.  These  men 
were  pledged  to  hostility  to  Sparta,  and  bound  to  gaOify 
the  poorer  citizens,,  by  wluoseiavomr  they  hadbosn  raised 
to  direct -the  counoik  of  the  republic. 

To  preserve  that&vour  it  was  necessary  that  the  pre- 
sent adnunistration   should   not   be^  eoU|MMd.  by  the 
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splendovr  and  beneficence  of  tiie  preeeding  one.    But 
the  means  of  the  leaders  were  far  inferior;  nor  from 
their  pivf ate  fortunes  coold  they  feed  the  hungry,  and 
provide  splendid  places  of  resort  for  the  tenants  of  novels, 
as  their  nu^ificent  predecessor  had  done.     The  only 
resource  yma  to  bribe  the  public  with  its  own  money ; 
and  with  this  view  a  law  was  proposed,  by  which  the 
issofls  hmn  the  treasury,  which  hitherto  mid  been  con- 
trolled by  the  court  of  Areopagus,  were  placed  under  the 
ixaoMdiate  command  of  tiie  people.    The  next  step  was 
to  aUimr  p«f  for  attendance  at  the  general  assemblies  and 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  each  of  which  a  considerable 
immber  of  dicastB*    sat,   taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  citi29en8.    This  measure  was  introduced  and  carried 
by  Pericles,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  there  was 
before  a  small  sum  allowed  for  these  serrices,  which  was 
increased  by  him*    The  total  number  of  persons  who 
thus  deived  no  smalt  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
public  funds  was  very  considerable ;  for  in  one  alone  of 
the  courts  £fty  persons  was  the  smallest  number  that 
eyer  sat,  and  the  usual  number  was  from  two  to  five 
liimdred.    Sometimes  two  or  more  courts  were  consoli- 
dated, imd  then  from  one  to  two  thousand  persons  sat  in 
Judgment  at  onee.    The  efiect  of  thb  law  was  twofold : 
it  secured  the  popularity  of  tiiose  who  had  procured  such 
a  boon  for  the  poor ;  it  secured  also  a  large  attendance  of 
the  poor  m  tiie  general  asseml^y,  for  attendance  diere 
secnmd  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  day ; 
and  m  steted  assemblies  occurred' fbor  times  in  thiriy-five 
€\aty»,  the  payments  for  these  md  other  extraordinary 
attendances,  wath  pubMc  foesta^  and  sacrifices,  aoid  duty 
izi>  tiie  courts^  formed  neariy  a  sub^stence  for  those  who 
jhad  neiAer  property  nor  employment. 

Not  less  carenil  was  Pericles  to  gratify  national  pride 
l>  J  the  splendour  of  his  public  improvements.  In  this 
rei^>oct  he  farontdid  even  €imon,  and  stamped  on  Athens 
tliat  efaaracter  of  magnificence  in  respect  of  its  public 

*  We  cannot  with  propriety  use  either  of  the  terms 
[ridges  or  jurymen;  the  dicnts  w«ve  botii  judge  and  jury.  _ 
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baildings,  which  has  made  it  the  wonder  and  admintioD 
of  strangers  even  to  this  day.  One  of  the  long  wailsy 
the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  Odeon  or  masiGal  theatre, 
were  erected  under  his  direction;  and,  above  all,  the 
Parthenon  was  built,  and  adorned  with  those  celelMrated 
sculptures,  part  of  which,  after  the  lanae  of  twenty-three 
centuHes,  have  found  a  new  resting-place  in  our  natioiuil 
Museum.  The  Propylsea,  or  gateway  leading  into. the 
Acropolis,  was  another  of  his  worics,  '*  which  are  Ike 
more  wonderful  because  they  were  completed  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  have  lasted  so  long ;  and  because,  whMe 
perfect,  each  of  them  was  redolent  of  antiquity  in  respect 
of  beauty,  and  yet  for  grace  and  vigour  it  seems  to  this 
day  as  if  each  of  them  were  newly  finished;  there 
resides  in  them  such  an  ever-springing  freshness,  which 
prevents  the  injuries  of  time  bemg  felt,  as  if  each  of  tibe 
said  works  were  teiianted  by  an  ever  ^uthiul  spirit,  a 
soul  never  waxing  old,  which  still  retains  them  in  that 
viffour."* 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  a  line  of  policy  sudi  as  we 
have  described,  the  mere  revenue  of  Attica  was  of  course 
insufficient: ;  but  the  impost  originally  contributed  by  the 
confederate  Greeks  towards  avenging  the  aggression  of 
Persia  was  rigorously  exacted,  and  applied  without 
scruple  to  the  private  purposes  of  the  state  and  its 
governors.  It  was  matter  ot  great  complaint  throughout 
Greece,  that  the  money  raised  ibr  the  common  benefit  of 
the  nation  should  be  perverted  to  the  luxury  of  an  over- 
weening and  oppressive  city;  and  the  political  enemies 
of  Pericles  made  it  a  constant  subject'of  invective  in  ihe 

Sublic  assemblies,  that  the  people  of  Athens  were  openly 
efamed  for  this  act  of  robbery,  and  that  it  was  "  an  over- 
great  injury  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  too  manifest  a 
token  of  tyranny,  to  behold  before  their  eyes  how  we  do 
employ  the  money  which  diey  were  enforced  to  gather 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  wars  against  the  barbarian,  in 
gilding,  building,  and  setting  forth  our  city  like  a  glori- 
ous woman,  all  to  be  gauded  with  gold  and  precious 

♦  Plutarch,  Pericles. 
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istones ;  and  how  vre  do  make  images  and  build  temples 
of  wonderful  and  infinite  charge.  Fericles  replied  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  Athenians  were  not  bound  to  make 
any  account  of  this  money  unto  their  friends  and  allies, 
considering  that  they  fought  for  their  safety,  and  that  ihey 
k^t  the  barbarian  far  from  Greece,  without  troubling 
them  to  set  out  any  one  man,  horse,  or  ship  of  theirs, 
the  money  only  excepted,  which  is  no  more  theirs  that 
fxud  it  than  theirs  tnat  received  it,  so  they  bestow  it  to 
that  use  they  received  it  for.  And  their  city  being 
talivady  well  iumished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
wars,  it  was  good  reason  they  should  bestow  the  surplus 
of  their  treasure  in  things  which,  in  time  to  come,  would 
make  their  fame  eternal.  Moreover,  he  said,  that 
whilst  they  continue  building,  they  should  be  presently 
rich,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  work  of  all  sorts,  and 
other  things  which  they  should  have  need  of ;  and  to 
compass  these  things  better,  and  to  set  them  in  hand,  all 
manner  of  artificers  and  workmen  that  would  labour, 
should  be  set  on  work.  So  should  all  the  citizens  and 
townsmen  receive  pay  and  wages  of  the  common  trea- 
sure, and  the  city  by  this  means  should  be  greatly  beauti- 
fied, and  much  more  able  to  maintain  itself."* 

As  a  defence  the  reply  is  valueless,  but  it  shows  how 
small  a  portion  of  reason  or  justice  is  sufficient  to  supply  a 
pretext  when  backed  by  power,  and  points  out  the  cer- 
tain, Mid  not  unmerited,  lot  of  those  nations  which  give 
the  sword  out  of  their  own  hand,  and  trust  to  wealth  to 
purchase  defenders.  Farther  ground  for  discontent 
inight  be  found  in  the  increased  amount  of  the  tax,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  been 
raised  from  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  the  sum 
levied  by  Aristides  b.c.  477,  to  about  six  hundred  talents. 

To  this  splendour  Pericles  seems  to  have  been  led 
alike  by  policy  and  taste.  The  Athenians  were  naturally 
a  vain  people,  and  their  self-complacency  was  nurtured 
by  the  unequalled  rapidity  with  which  their  fame  and 
power  had  increased.  Every  thing  which  ministered  to 
that  fame  became  precious  in  their  eyes,  and  a  good 
♦  Plutarch,  North. 
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instance  of  this  U  given  by  Plutarch,  If  we  may  trast  the 
accuracy  of  that  gossiping  and  amusing  historian. 
*<  Pericles,  perceiving  that  his  enemies  did  still  cry  out 
upon  him,  that  he  did  vainlv  waste  and  consume  the 
common  treasure,  and  that  he  bestowed  on  the  works  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  city,  one  day,  when  the  people 
were  assembled  together,  he  asked  before  them  all 
whether  they  thought  that  the  cost  bestowed  were  too 
much.  The  people  answered  him,  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Well,  then,  said  he,  the  charges  shall  be  mine 
(if  you  think  good),  and  none  of  yours;  provided  that  no 
man's  name  be  written  on  the  works,  but  mine  only. 
When  Pericles  had  said  so,  the  people  cried  out  aloud, 
liiat  they  would  none  of  that  (either  that  they  won- 
dered at  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  or  else  for  that 
they  would  not  give  him  the  only  honour  and  praise  to 
have  done  so  sumptuous  and  stately  works),  but  willed 
him  that  he  should  see  them  finished  at  the  common 
charges,  without  sparing  for  any  cost."*  *'  In  his  politi- 
cal course,"  says  Professor  Heeren,  "Pericles  was 
guided  by  a  simple  principle,  to  be  the  first  in  his  own 
city,  while  he  secured  it  the  first  place  among  cities." 
Hence  in  arts,  as  well  as  in  arms,  he  wished  it  to  obtain 
pre-eminenee ;  and,  instead  of  following  the  narrow 
policy  of  Sparta,  which  discouraged  in  every  way  the 
approach  or  strangers,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  city 
the  resort  and  wonder  of  the  world,  and  to  adopt  eyery 
means  of  turning  the  wealth  of  other  nations  into  her 
treasury;  and  he  was  himself  singularly  qualified  to 
direct  the  public  taste,  as  well  as  the  public  arms,  not 
merely  by  natural  talents,  but  by  a  more  refined  educa- 
tion than,  when  he  was  young,  generally  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  Greek  citizen.  The  celebrated  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras  was  his  preceptor  in  youth ;  the  musician  Damon, 
characterized  by  Socrates  as  possessing  every  quality 
which  could  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  youth,  and  said 
to  be  deeply  versed  in  matters  of  government,  was  his 
friend  and  associate  in  riper  years ;  in  the  company  of 
the  celebrated  Aspasia  he  is  said  to  have  found  advan- 
♦  Plutarch,  Pericles :  North. 
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lagefl,  as  well  as  fatcioatioiiB,  such  as  no  other  society  in 
Greece  could  supply ;  and  his  personal  accomplishments 
were  set  off  by  a  style  of  oratory  which,  in  polish  and 
eloquence,  surpassed  all  that  had  vet  been  heard,  and 
sinffulariy  caught  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people. 

Li  all  this  there  was  much  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
national  taste ;  there  was  also  much  which  injured  the 
national  character  in  more  vital  points,  as  we  may  now 
easily,  trace  in  the  oooseauenoes.  Few  Athenians  had 
lecourae  to  any  species  of  labour,  except  military  service, 
to  gain  a  subsistence.  Of  those  who  nad  no  means,  the 
number,  the  just  -  claims,  and  the  expectations  were 
alike  increased  by  the  Persian  invasion ;  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  first  a  lon^  and  profitable  war, 
secondly  the  consecutive  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  lavished,  the  one  his  own,  the  other  the 
national  resources,  to  keep  the  poor  in  good  humour, 
were  well  calculated  to  foster  their  natural  dislike  to 
labour,  and  equally  natural  desire  to  enjoy  the  produce 
of  other  men's  industry.  The  result  was,  that  a  people 
jealous  to  excess  of  its  own  supreme  authority,  and 
braggart  of  its  own  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
became  a  harsh  and  oppressive  ally  in  name,  but  sove- 
reign in  reality  (our  language  affords  no  term  to  express 
accurately  the  relation  in  which  the  dependant,  vn-^cooc, 
stood  to  the  leading  state),  ruthlessly  vindictive  in  pun- 
ishing every  attempt  to  shake  off*  its  yoke.  **  Had 
Athens  commanded  no  resources  but  its  own,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  support  in  idleness  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  people  ;  but  the  subject  states  were  liable 
to  unlimited  extortion.  Any  proposed  exaction,  bow* 
ever  oppressive,  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  swarm  of 
idlers  wno  looked  for  maintenance  and  pleasure  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  their  number  and 
frequent  attendance  in  the  assembler  would  generally 
ensure  the  success  of  any  measure  which  united  them  in 
its  favour.  Hence  arose  a  crew  of  jprofligate  dema- 
gogues, who  obtained  a  paramount' ipnuence  by  being 
refiSy  to  propose,  at  any  cost  of  Ur  e,  humanity,  and 
ultimate  advantage,  whatever  pr^  -wu  to  the  multitude 
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an  immediate  'gain,  and  who  frequently  tarned  their 
ascendancy  to  profit,  by  taking  presents  from  the  allies, 
as  the  price  of  forbearance  and  protection.  The  popa* 
lace  drew  both  gain  and  pleasure  from  the  submission  d 
die  allies ;  the  pride  of  each  was  flattered,  in  proportioa 
to  his  personal  insignificance,  by  the  hoinage  pud  him 
as  a  citizen  of  the  sovereign  repuolic ;  their  hopes  of  in- 
diridual  enjoyment  were  all  bound  up  in  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  passions  thence 
resulting  were  studiously  exasperated  by  unprincipled 
orators:  what  wonder,  then,  that  we  wall  henceforth 
find  their  sway  as  jealous  as  oppressive ;  and,  in  case  of 
revolt,  their  vengeance  as  cruel  as  their  rule  had  been 
unjust  I"* 

Another  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Athenian 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  a  new  system 
of  education  about  this  period,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  accomplishments,  new  teachers,  and  new  principlea. 
The  brief  notice  of  this  subject,  which  we  shall  intro- 
duce, is  {»incipally  derived  from  the  only  £nglidi 
writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  popular  manner,  and  who 
is  well  calculated  to  discuss  the  question  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Aristophanes  and  the  Socratic 
writings,  though  his  vehement  dislike  of  all  democrades, 
and  especially  the  Athenian,  is  such  as  to  make  his 
testimony  on  some  points  rather  suspicious ;  we  allude  to 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  to 
be  premised,  however,  that  these  are  matters  on  which 
great  difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  scholars ;  and 
that  many  persons  among  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
take  a  very  difierent  view  of  the  subject  from  that  here 
given. 

Before  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  education  of  an 
Athenian  of  rank  and  wealth  consisted  in  obtaining-, 
through  the  instructions  of  the  grammarians,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  older  poets,  espe- 
cially Homer ;  after  which  he  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  music-master,  and  the  keeper  of  the  gymnasium,  or 

,  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  :  Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  50. 
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sdiool  of  bodily  exercises.  The  two  latter  were  tlM 
most  important  branches  of  education,  not  so  much  for 
pnrposea  of  dis|^y,  as  for  the  eflfect  which  they  were 
held  to  poMest  m  the  formation  of  character.  To  those 
whose  cmiosity  prompted  some  research  into  the  secrets 
of  natm«,  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  ofiered  abun- 
dant gratification.  There  they  might  hear  treated  the 
most  abstruse  topics  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science ; 
the  nature  of  Grod,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe 
and  its  most  strilong  phenomena,  the  nature  of  man, 
were  all  discussed  with  a  lealous  interest  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which  appears  to  have  led 
them  into  no  small  extravagances.*  But  some  yean 
previous  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  the  cause  of  demo- 
cracy gained  grouna,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  were 
fired  by  the  examples  of  Themistocles,  who  had  risen 
irom  the  people,  or  Pericles,  who  had  risen  on  the 
people,  to  fame  and  power,  a  species  of  knowledge  more 
suited  to  practical  purposes  was  eageriy  sought  after, 
and  a  class  of  teadiers  soon  rose  up  to  supply  the  want* 
These  persons,  the  most  distinguished  oi  them  not 
natives  of  Athens,  were  called  sophists,  and  the^  boldly 
undertook  to  supplj^  all  defidencies,  and  quahfy  their 
pupils  for  any  station  whatever  which  they  might  be 
called  on  to  fill>  or  for  any  pursuit  by  whidi  they  hoped 
to  rise  to  eminence.  They  professed  to  have  acquired, 
and  to  be  able  to  teach,  all  knowledge;  and  one  of 
tiiem,  by  way  of  advertising  his  own  merits,  appeared  at 
the  Olympic  games  with  a  stock  of  literary  samples  of 
▼arious  sorts,  tragedy,  epics,  &c. ;  and  further,  with  the 
announcement  that  every  article  of  use  or  ornament 
about  his  person  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  This 
folly,  if  it  were  all,  might  excite  a  smile ;  but  these  men 
laid  claim  to  a  more  mischievous  power,  that  of  being 
able  to  confound  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  show  how 
either  of  two  contradictory  propositions  might  be  proved 
with  equal  certitude  and  success,  according  to  the  in- 

♦  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Mitchell's  Aristo- 
phanes, note,  p.  liv.  xv. 
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terest  or  inclination  of  the  disputant.  Under  a  demo** 
cracy,  eloquence  was  the  readiest  path  to  power;  and 
-eloquence,  ihej  taught,  was  of  all  acquisitions  the  most 
important ;  that  eloquence,  and  skiU  in  word-splitting, 
fa^  which,  as  P)ato  has  farcically  described  it  in  tfaie 
£uthydemus,  it  could  be  shown  that  a  man  could  speak 
and  be  silent  at  the  same  time  ;  that  it  was  equally  easy 
to  a  professor  of  this  art  to  prove  that  a  man  knew  or 
did  not  know  the  same  thing,  or  that  he  both  knew  it 
and  did  not  know  it  at  the.  same  time ;  and  by  whieh 
the  sophists,  in  the  above-named  dialogue,  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  fellow-disputant,  ^^that  he  had  a 
father — that  he  had  no  father — that  a  dog  was  his 
father — that  his  father  was  everybody's  father — that 
his  mother  had  a  family  equally  numerous,  in  which 
horses,  pigs,  and  crab-nsh  were  all  common  brethren, 
with  the  same  rights  and  ties  of  oonsaneuinity  and  affec- 
tion."* This  was  the  eloquence  by  which,  according  io 
the  grave  professions  of  Frotagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  the  worse  might  be  made  to  appear  the  better 
cause,  and  right  and  wrong  confounded  ;  so  that  alike  in 
the  agora,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  social  converse^ 
no  standard  of  right  or  wrong  could  be  set  up,  except 
that  which  the  convenience  of  the  speaker  should  dic- 
tate. '^  As  the  first  step  towards  this  important  acquisi- 
tion, the  pupil  was  carefully  initiated  in  all  the.nicelies 
of  tliat  language,  whose  mazes  and  subtleties  sometinies 
led  from  premises  apparently  simple  to  conclusions  which 
looked  more  like  legerdemain  than  the  effeets  of  sober 
reasoning.  He  was  then  told  that  there  were  two  sorts 
of  persuasion ;  that  by  the  one  an  auditor*s  mind  was 
imbued  ,'with  actual  knowledge,  by  the  other  with  a 
knowledge  consisting  only  in  belief  and  opinion  ;  and 
when  he  was  asked  which  of  these  two  persuasions 
rhetoric  was  meant  to  create  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies,  he  was  answered,  belief  of  know- 
ledge without  actuality ;  for  rhetoric  was  defined  to  be 
the  art  of  enabling  an  ignorant  man  to  speak  among  the 

♦  Mitchell,  p.  Iviii. 
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ignorant,  with  more  appearance  of  knowledge  than  the 
man  who  was  actually  master  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
ousnon.'**  Having  imparted  this  yaluable  faculty  to  the 
pupil,  the  next  step  was  to  teach  him  to  use  it  fearlessly, 
undeterred  by  any  visionary  considerations  of  right  or 
wrong,  of  justice  or  injustice.  With  this  view  it  was 
asMrted,  **  that  might  makes  right ;  that  the  property  of 
the  weak  belongs  to  the  strong ;  and  that,  whatever  the 
law  might  say  to  the  contrary,  the  voice  of  nature  taught 
and  justified  the  doctrine.  They  proclaimed  that  the 
cnly  wise  persons  were  those  who  aspired  to  the  direc* 
tion  of  public  affairs,  and. who  were  stopped  in  this 
attempt  by  no  other  consideration  than  the  measure  of 
their  capacity ;  and  they  added  that  those  who,  without 
any  command  over  themselves,  could  acquire  a  command 
ever  othen,  had  a  right  to  have  their  superior  talent 
rewarded  by  possessing  more  than  others.  For  temper* 
ance,  self-restraint,  and  a  dominion  over  the  passions  and 
desires,  were  set  down  by  them  as  marks  of  dulness  and 
stupidity,  only  calculated  to  excite  derision.  Thev 
asserted,  with  confidence,  that  nature  itself  made  it  botn 
just  and  honourable,  that  he  who.  wished  to  live  happily, 
ought  to  permit  his  desires  as  laree  a  sway  as  possible, 
and  in  no  way  to  restrain  them :  they  bargainea  indeed 
lor  the  possession  of  courage  and  political  wisdom  in 
th^  scholars ;  but  once  in  possession  of  these,  a  man, 
in  their  opinion,  was  at  liberty  to  administer  to  his 
passions  in  all  other  respects,  and  to  leave  nothing  unin* 
dalged  which  could  contribute  to  their  gratification. 
They  deckired  that  those  who  attached  disgrace  to  this 
doctrine,  did  it  onl^  from  a  sense  of  shame  at  wanting 
the  means  to  gratify  their  own  passions;  and  their 
praises  of  moderation  they  asserted  to  be  mere  hypocrisy, 
and  to  proceed  solely  from  the  wish  of  enslaving  better 
men  than  themselves.  With  the  same  power  of  self- 
indulgence,  they  maintained,  these  assertors  of  mode- 
ration would  pursue  the  same  path  as  those  who  were 
BOW  the  olijects  of  their  animadversions ;  they  concluded 

*  Mitchell,  p.  Ixxv. 
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therefore  that  it  was  ridkolous  in  those  who  were  above' 
restraint^  to  lay  a  restraint  upon  themselYes,  and  they 
proclaimed,  in  the  most  uoqaaMed  terms,  that  luztiry, 
ficentiousnesSy  and  intemperance  were  alone  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  that  all  other  declarations  were  meate 
specious  pretences,  compacts  contrary  to  nature,  the 
triflings  of  men  who  deserved  no  manner  of  considoa- 
tion. 

^'The  sacred  principles  of  justice  were  treated  with 
a  contempt  equally  danng.  They  often  began  with  the 
bold  definitiou  that  justice  itself  was  nothing  but  the  in« 
terest  of  the  strongest ;  that  the  masterpiece  of  injustice 
was  to  appear  a  man  of  virtue  without  being  really  one ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  prove  (and  in  a  town  like  Athaas 
the  demonatration  perhaps  was  not  difficult),  that,  on  all 
occasions,  the  just  man  came  off  worse  than  the  unjust* 
In  the  mutual .  compacts  of  private  life,  they  said,  the 
just  man  is  always  a  loser,  and  the  unjust  a  gainer.  In 
public  aflairs,  when  a  contribution  is  to  be  made,  the  one 
with  equal  property  always  contributes  less  than  the 
other;  whereas,  when  a  disbursement  is  to  be  made, 
the  former  receives  nothing,  and  the  latter  is  a  consider- 
able  gainer.  If  both  are  in  office,  one  mischief  at  least 
happens  to  the  just  man  ;  his  private  afibirs  go  to  ruin 
from  being  neglected,  and  the  public  give  him  no  re* 
dress,  merely  because  he  is  a  just  man ;  he  becomes 
odious  besides-  to  his  relations  and  friends,  because  he 
will  not,  for  their  service,  overstep  the  boimds  of  right ; 
whereas,  to  the  unjust  man  the  very  reverse,  said  tixey^ 
is  the  case.  To  paint  this  more  forcibly,  they  drew  the 
picture  of  a  tyranny,  where  the  unjust  man  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  felicity,  the  voluntarily  just  in  the 
lowest  state  of  depression;  and  they  proved  that  the 
ibrmer,  though  outraging  every  rule  of  humanity,  was 
loaded  with  praises,  not  only  those  who  were  conscious 
of  his  crimes,  but  even  those  who  had  suffered  by  them, 
considering  him  as  a  happy  man  ;  for  if  injustice,  added 
they,  is  ever  blamed,  the  blame  proceeds  not  from  the 
fear  of  committing  it,  but  from  the  fear  of  suffering  by  it. 
Improving   upon  this  notion,  they  declared  that  to  be 
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ai4e  to  commit  an  injury  was  in  itself  a  blessing,  to  re- 
ceive an  injury  was  in  itself  an  evil ;  but  that  there  was 
more  of  ill  in  receiving,  than  there  was  of  good  in  com- 
mitting, and  that  to  set  this  right  was  the  origin  and 
object  of  legislation.  Justice  therefore  they  considered 
as  the  medium  between  the  greatest  of  blessings,  that  of 
committing  wrong  with  impunity,  and  the  greatest  evil, 
which  consists  in  not  being  able  to  revenge  an  injury 
received;  and  hence,  according  to  them,  was  derived 
the  common  attachment  to  justice,  not  as  being  a  blettk 
ing  in  itself,  but  because  persons  being  in  a  capacity  to 
hurt  others,  oblige  them  to  consider  it  as  such ;  for  he, 
thev  continued,  who  has  power  in  his  hands,  and  is 
really  a  man,  would  never  submit  to  such  a  convention  : 
it  would:  indeed  be  complete  folly  to  do  so.  Give  the 
good  man  and  the  bad  man,  they  triumphantly  con- 
cluded, power  to  act  as  they  pleased ;  present  them  with 
rings  like  that  of  Gyges,  which  should  make  them  in- 
visible, and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  virtuous 
man  would  soon  be  found  treading  the  very  same  path  as 
the  villain,  and  if  he  should  be  so  *  adamantine  as  to 
act  otherwise,  he  would  be  considered  as  the  most 
pitiful  and  stupid  of  his  species.  In  public  indeed 
every  one  would  eulogise  his  virtues;  but  this  would 
be  done  with  a  design  of  deceiving  others,  and  in 
the  fear  of  risking  fortune  if  a  contrary  course  were 
pursued." 

The  character  and  doctnnes  of  the  sophists  have  been 
made  known  to  us  chiefly  by  the  writings  of  an  inveterate 
enemy,  and  it  is  expedient  therefore  to  collect  any  testi- 
mony which  may  confirm  the  picture,  such  as  it  is  given 
by  Plato.  Such  corroboration  will  be  found  in  the  un- 
exceptionable testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian. 
His  description  of  the  state  of  morals  in  Athens  at  the 
time  of  the  plague,  is  sufficient  proof  that  some  poweriiil 
influence  had  been  at  work  to  root  out  every  principle  of 
justice  and  morality ;  and  we  may  trace  in  it  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  sophistical  tenets,  as  they  are  de- 

*  Mitchell,  p.  bacvii.  Ixxxi. 
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livered  by  Socratefl,  through  the  medium  of  Plato.  We 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  quote  this  celebrated 
passage,  and  can  therefore  do  no  more  here  than  refer 
to  it. 

The  new-formed  empire  of  Athens  had  lasted  some 
forty  years,  and  had  allowed  time  for  those  changes, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  to  exert  their 
seductive  influence  on  the  national  character,  when  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate,  led 
to  a  quarrel  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  being  a  principal  member  of  that  confederacy  con* 
sisting  chiefly  of  Pelo]X)nnesian  states  of  which  Spaita 
was  the  head.  At  tiieir  instance  a  congress  of  the  con- 
federates was  held  at  Sparta,  in  which  they  complained 
loudly  of  their  injuries,  and  reproved  the  sluggishness  of 
the  Spartan  councils,  which  had  suflered  so  many  Grecian 
cities  to  be  deprived  of  independence.  Finally  it  was 
resolved  that  the  treaties  then  existing  between  Sparta 
and  her  allies,  and  the  Athenians,  were  broken,  and  that 
a  subsequent  meeting  should  be  held,  to  consider  the  ex* 
pediencv  of  declaring  war.  This  took  place  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  432  b.c. 

War,  however,  was  not  immediately  declared.  Several 
embassies  passed  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  procrastinating  a  contest  for  which  neither 
party  felt  quite  ready,  partly  to  produce  discord  and  em- 
barrass the  Athenian  government  One  of  these  was 
commissioned  to  require  that  due  atonement  should  be 
made  for  the  murder  of  Cylon,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
gods  from  Greece.  The  Lacedeemonians  required  that  aii 
persons  descended  from  the  guilty  family  should  be  han«> 
ished,  in  the  number  of  whom  rerides  was  included  b^ 
his  maternal  descent,  not  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  his 
banishment,  but  with  the  view  of  throwing  on  him  the 
odium  of  involving  the  city  in  war  on  his  own  account 
He  eluded  the  difficulty  by  reminding  them  of  a  similar 
instance  of  impiety  committed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, which  had  never  been  atoned  for,  and  bidding 
them  first  make  due  expiation  for  that.  A  second  and 
a  third  embassy  were  sent,  without  producing  any  hopes 
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of  a  reconGiliation ;  and  when  the  people  were  convoked 
to  consider  of  the  last  of  these,  rericles  addressed  the 
assembly  in  a  speech  urging  it  decidedly  to  reject  the 
haughty  demands  of  the  reloponnesians,  which  were 
merely  the  forerunners  of  more  extensive  reauisitions. 
He  proceeded  to  encourage  them  by  contrasting  their 
own  wealth  with  the  scanty  revenue  of  the  Peioponne* 
sians;  a  poverty  which  prevented  the  latter  from  en- 
gaging in  long  and  distant  wars,  and  which  had  kept  them 
unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  He  admitted  that 
in  one  battle  they  might  be  victorious  over  all  the  rest 
of  Greece ;  but  asserted  that  they  would  neither  expect 
nor  be  able  to  support  a  long  and  expensive  war.  He 
explained  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  conduct 
the  contest  which  he  advised,  abandoning  Attica  to  the 
ravage  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  ample  satisfaction  by  a 
series  of  predatory  excursions  round  tne  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. **  It  is  a  very  different  matter,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  whole  of  Attica,  or  that  a  small  part  even  of 
Peloponnesus,  should  be  laid  waste.  For  our  antagonists 
can  find  no  other  territory  except  bv  fighting  lor  it ; 
whereas  for  us  there  is  abundance,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  islands ;  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  a  mighty 
thing ;  and  consider,  if  we  were  islanders,  who  would  be 
so  secure  from  attack  as  ourselves  ?  Now  then  we  should 
aim  at  pladng  ourselves  as  nearly  in  that  situation  as  pos- 
sible, caring  not  for  houses  and  lands,  but  looking  to  the 
safety  of  our  city  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and 
taking  care  not  to  be  led  by  passion  to  give  battle  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  are  much  our  superiors  in  number. 
For  if  we  beat  them,  they  will  fight  again  in  equal  force ; 
but  if  we  are  beaten,  we  lose  our  allies,  wherein  lies  our 
strength.  Let  our  lament  be  for  men's  bodies,  not  for 
houses  and  lands,  for  these  do  not  get  men,  but  men  get 


The  Athenians  approved  of  what  Pericles  had  said, 
and  answered,  that  they  would  do  jiothing  upon  compul- 
sion ;  but  were  willing  to  submit  any  disputes  to  arbitra- 

♦  Thucyd.  i.  143. 
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tion,  according  to  the  terms  of  existing  treaties.  And 
the  Lacedasmonians  departed  home,  and  sent  no  more 
embassies. 

This  was  the  origin  of  that  long  and  injurious  straggle 
to  Greece,  commonly  called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
die  illustration  of  which  these  pages  will  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed. It  has  obtained  a  celeln'ity  greater  than  e^en 
Its  own  mtrinsic  importance  might  have  gained  for  it,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  narrated  by  a  contemporary 
historian,  to  whose  accuracy,  impartiality,  and  profound 
knowledge,  generation  after  generation  have  borne  one 
never-varying  testimony ;  and  who  has  well  fulfilled  the 
lofty  task  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  of  leaving,  as 
his  memorial,  no  collection  of  idle  stories,  written  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  moment,  but  an  everlasting  record  of 
those  things  which  have  been,  cmd  which  will  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  man,  recur  in  something  of  a 
similar  form.* 

Hostilities  commenced  in  the  year  b.c.  431.  The 
Lacedsemonian  league  comprised  all  the  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, except  Argos  and  Achaia,  which  were  neutral ; 
and  nearly  all  northern  Greece,  except  Thessaly  and 
Acamania,  which  sided  vnth  Athens.  The  Atnenian 
confederacy  contained,  besides  those  two  states,  Cwtsyra, 
Zacynthus,  and  the  newly  established  city  of  Naupactus, 
held  by  the  Messenians,  who  had  revolted  from  Sparta. 
Chios  and  Lesbos  furnished  ships  of  war,  and  were 
treated  as  allies ;  the  other  islands  of  the  ^gean,  except 
Melos  and  Thera,  together  with  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  and  of  Thrace,  except  a  few  which  had 
revolted,  were  tributary  subjects,  deprived  of  their  ships 
of  war,  and  sulnect  to  the  uncontrolled  will  of  the  Athe- 
nian people.  Of  the  means  of  Athens  at  this  time,  we 
have  a  tolerably  minute  account  given  by  Thucydides. 
The  annual  revenue  paid  by  the  allies  has  been  stated  at 
about  six  hundred  talents,  besides  other  sources,  such  as 
port-dues  and  taxes.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pericles' 
administration,  that,  notwithstanding  his  lavish  expendi- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  22. 
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ttaef  th«re  was  in  the  treasury  at  thb  time  six  thousand 
talents  of  coined  money,  besides  a  quantity  of  uncoined 
gold  and  silver,  in  public  and  private  dedications,  vessels 
of  sacrifice  and  divine  service,  and  Persian  spoils,  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  talents  more.  There  was  also  much 
vflluaUe  property  in  the  temples,  which  they  might  use 
if  necessary,  and  especially  the  golden  ornaments  and 
drapery  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  made 
of  the  purest  metal,  and  forty  talents  in  weight,  which 
eould  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  statue,  and  re* 
placed  when  circumstances  should  admit  of  it.  The  mi- 
litary force  of  the  state  amounted  to  13,000  heavy-armed 
foot,  fit  for  foreign  service ;  16|000  of  the  same  class, 
comprising  the  old  and  young,  and  foreigners  resident 
in  Athens,  who  were  exempt  from  foreign  service,  but 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  home  duty ;  1200  cavalry ; 
1600  archers ;  and  300  triremes  fit  to  put  to  sea.  Reck- 
oning the  crew  of  a  trireme  at  200  men,  the  crews  of 
130,  which  number  put  to  sea  at  once  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  would  amount  to  26,000  men. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  recommended  by 
Pericles,  and  at  his  suggestion,  the  Athenians  abandoned 
the  whole  of  Attica  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  They 
removed  into  the  city  their  families  and  household  furni- 
ture, even  to  the  wooden  framework  of  their  houses ; 
their  live  stock  was  transported  to  Euboea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  **  Very  ffrievous  was  this  removal  to 
them,  because  they  had  dways  been  used,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  reside  in  the  country."*  This  pre- 
ference of  a  country  life  the  historian  traces  to  the 
earliest  times ;  the  result  no  doubt  of  that  superior  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property  which  induced  the  Athenians, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  other  Greeks,  to  desist  from 
wearing  arms  as  part  of  their  usual  dress.  It  was  the 
more  ^ievous,  he  adds,  because  after  the  Median  war, 
in  which  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
their  establishments  had  been  newly  restored ;  and,  we 
may  conjecture,  with  new  comforts  and  elegances.    Nor 

♦  Thucyd.  ii.  14. 
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was  the  inconvenience  confined  to  quitting  the  homes  tQ 
Yfhicti  they  had  been  long  attached.  The  intrpducti<Hi 
of  such  a  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city  led, 
of  course,  to  serious  inconvenience.  Some  few  had  town 
houses,  or  found  a  home  with  friends  and  relations ;  others 
set  up  the  framework  of  their  houses  or  constructed 
habitations  as'they  could  in  the  unoccupied  spaces  within 
the  walls ;  and  the  poorest  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
towers  of  the  walls,  or  in  the  temples,  or  wherever  a 
place  of  refuge  could  be  found.     Even  that  space  of 


PericlM.    From  a  marble  bust  in  tlie  British  .Mnaeum* 
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ground  which  was  called  the  Pelasgian,*  of  which  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  it  was  **  &tter  uninhabited." 
was  not  kept  unoccupied  by  the  superstition  ;  '*  and  the 
oracle,"  says  Thucyaides,  **  seems  to  me  to  have  turned 
out  contnuy  to  what  was  supposed,  for  the  threatened 
evil  came  not  by  reason  of  the  forbidden  indwelling,  but 
the  necessity  of  the  indwelling  came  through  die  war/*t 
Those  evils,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  arising 
from  a  large,  indigent,  and  idle  population,  with  little 
employment,  except  in  state  a£Qurs,  and  little  subsistence, 
except  from  the  public  treasury,  must  of  course  have  been 
greatly  increasea  by  such  an  addition  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

♦  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note,  Thncyd.  ii.  17. 
t  Thucyd.  il  17. 
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Medal  of  Boccaccio. 

Historians  of  the  plague — Sketch  of  the  four  chief  pestilences 
recorded — Origin  of  the  disease — Plague  of  Athens — Of 
Constantinople — Of  Florence— Of  Milan — State  of  medical 
knowledge — Plague  of  London. 

A  HiSTOET  of  the  plague,  in  the  hands  of  one  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject  by  medical  knowledge  joined 
to  extensive  research,  might  be  rendered  attractive  in  no 
common  degree.  It  has  chanced  that  the  phenomena, 
moral  and  physical,  of  several  remarkable  pestilences  have 
been  described  by  writers  of  unusual  power,  whose  elo- 
quence has  communicated  to  them  a  literary  interest,  in- 
dependent of  that  which  they  must  otherwise  have  pos- 
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sened  as  striking  passages  in  the  history  of  man.  Of 
ikeae  Thucydides  is  the  earliest;  and  the  plague  which 
desolated  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  reloponnesian 
war,  though  not  the  earliest  mentioned  m  profane  records, 
is  tiie  first  of  which  any  particular  account  has  reached 
us.  A  sufferer  as  well  as  a  spectator,  he  has  related  its 
symptoms,  described  the  wretchedness  which  it  inflicted 
<m  his  country,  and  analyzed  its  moral  effects  with  the 
accuracy  and  profoundness  of  reflection  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  above  all  other  historians ;  and  no  part  of 
that  work  which  he  has  delivered  to  us  as  an  **  eyerlast- 
ing  possession"*  has  excited  more  admiration  than  this. 
Hippocrates,  himself  a  contemporary,  if  not  an  eye* 
witness,  has  left  a  medical  account  of  the  same  disease, 
and  from  these  authorities  Lucretius  has  composed  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  celebrated  passages  in  his  philoso- 
phical poem.t  Procopius  also  has  left  a  description  of 
the  plague^  which  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  ravaged 
nearly  all  the  known  world,  evidently  modelled  upcm 
Thucydides,  and  not  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  him. 
In  later  times  the  great  plagues  of  Florence  and  London 
have  found  wwlhy  chroniclers  in  the  two  great  novelists, 
Boccaccio,  who  was  an  eye- witness  of  that  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  Defoe,  the  verisimilitude  of  whose  narration 
is  such,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  it  anything  but  what 
it  proposes  to  be,  the  narrative  of  a  person  who  had 
witnessed  the  eventful  time  of  which  he  wrote.  Defoe, 
however,  was  under  three  years  old  when  tlie  great 
plague  of  London  broke  out.  Boccaccio  appears,  like 
Procopius,  to  have  written  in  imitation,  perhaps  in  emu- 
lation, of  the  Greek  historian :  Defoe  has  treated  the 
subject  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  at  much  greater  length 
than  any  of  those  whom  we  have  named ;  and  intermix- 
ing, as  we  must  believe,  a  quantity  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions, the  result  of  minute  inquiry,  with  a  framework  of 
fiction,  has  produced  a  narrative  stamped,  like  all  his 
works,  with  a  singular  appearance  of  reality,  and  remark- 
able for  simple  pathos  and  homely  vigour  of  description. 

*  KTYJixa  «s  dfl)  i.  22. 
f  Lib.  vi.  X  Persic,  lib.  ii. 
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We  may  divide  pestilences  into  two  classes:  those 
which,  as  if  dependent  upon  some  noxious  property  of 
the  air,  have  spread  successively  from  country  to  country 
and  devastated  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  those 
which  have  raged  in  a  particular  spot  or  within  small 
limits,  and  which  appear  therefore  to  have  been  gene- 
rated by  some  local  accident,  as  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  Africa,  b.c.  126  (a.u.  628),  by  the  fetid  exhalations 
from  dead  locusts,*  or  to  have  been  introduced  from 
other  places,  and  to  have  been  propagated  rather  by  in- 
fection than  the  transmissive  qualities  of  the  air.  To 
ascertain  the  specific  difference  between  the  two  is  pro- 
bably beyond  the  reach  of  medical  science  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  important,  since  the  latter  are  susceptible  of 
control  by  quarantine  laws,  which  are  powerless,  per- 
haps worse  than  powerless,  to  arrest  the  former.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  are  quaintly  described  in  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  great  plague  of  Londoni  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.f 

'^  Of  universall,  or  oecumenicall :]:  plauges,  the  most 
spreading  and  destructive  that  I  have  met  with  in  his- 
tory are  these  four :  ffirst  that  of  Athens,  which  fell  out 
in  the  Peloponnesian  warr,  before  Christ  428,  described 
most  fully  by  that  eminent  historian,  Thucydides,  in  his 
second  booke,  who  had  been  sicke  of  it  himselfe,  but 
restored,  and  from  him  by  that  great  promoter  and 
enlightener  of  the  Epicurean,  or  Corpuscular  Philosophy, 

♦  Kircher,  Scrutinium  de  Peste.  He  quotes  Diodorus 
(without  reference),  and  Orosius,  book  v.,  as  his  authorities : 
uie  passage  in  Diodorus  we  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

t  "  Aoifioy^atfila,  or  an  experimental  relation  of  what  hath 
happened  remarkqueable  in  the  last  Pla^e  in  the  city  of 
London,  &c.  by  W.  Boghurst,  apothecary  m  St.  Ones'  in  y 
Feilds :  London,  16G6 :  MS.  Sloane,  349."  Our  attention 
was  directed  to  this  book  as  being  likely  to  contain  some 
curious  details  of  the  plague  of  1665,  but  with  the  exeeplion 
of  this  prefatory  matter  it  is  too  exclusively  medical  to  suit 
our  purpose. 

t  *^  Oecumenical  (oiKoufJueviKhsy  from  6iKovfx4yii),  relating  to 
the  whole  habitable  world,'*— Johnson, 
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the  poet  Lucretius,  in  the  last  part  of  his  last  booke« 
This  plauge,  though  it  bee  vulgarlj^  called  the  Athenian 
plauge,  because  it  did  great  execution  there  in  that  citv", 
yet  indeed  not  on  Athens  alone,  but  as  Thui^dides  tells 
us,  beginning  at  .Ethiopia  overran  Afrika  and  transferred 
itself  into  Asia,  and  thence  into  Europe. 

"The  second  famous,  or  oecumenicall  plauge  which 
hath  occurred  to  ray  reading,  was  in  the  raigne  of  Vibius 
Gallus,  and  Yolusionus  his  sonne,  according  to  Calvisius, 
of  Christ  253.  This  plauge  is  also  related  to  have  had 
its  ori^nall  in  iBthiopia,  and  from  thense  to  have  dif- 
fused Itself  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  have  lasted  fifteen  yeares  without  intermission. 
How  it  raged  in  Alexandria  and  ^^ypt  wee  understand 
from  an  epistle  of  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  that  city  at 
that  time,  recorded  by  Eusebius  in  his  viith  book,  cap. 
22.  Hee  tells  us  it  fell  promiscuously  on  the  heathens 
and  the  christians,  though  most  heavily  upon  the  former, 
that  noe  house  was  free  from  liie  dire  effects  of  its  rage. 
From  other  parts  of  Affrique  wee  understand  from  St. . 
Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  his  excellent  sermon 
de  mortalitate,  maae  on  purpose  to  animate  and  strengthen 
the  christians,  who  were  joynt  and  fellow  sufferers  with 
the  heathens,  unde  prtBsentis  mortoHtatts  copia^  as  he 
tearms  it — '  the  large  measure  of  the  present  mortality  :* 
and  of  its  rage  at  Kome  wee  find  observed  out  of  the 
Roman  history  by  Calvisius  that  there  dyed  of  it  daily  to 
the  number  of  5000,  and  therefore  Brightman  and  Mead, 
both  men  sufficiently  learned,  in  their  comentaryes  upon 
the  Revelations,  interpret  this  plauge  to  be  one  of  the 
fearful  judgments  foretold  to  breake  forth  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  fourth  scale,  chap.  vi.  8.  And  Justus  Lipsius, 
a  critick  of  noe  ordinary  reading,  saith  of  this  pestuence 
in  his  book  de  ConstcaUia,  /t'B.  2,  ^non  dUa  unquam 
major  hies,  ^c*  that  his  reading  did  not  afford  him  an 
example  or  president  of  a  greater  plauge,  considering  the 
many  countreys  it  infected  in  the  severall  yeares  that  it 
lasted. 

**  The  third  universall  plauge  was  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  raigne  of  Justinian,  and  took  its  beginning 
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in  the  yenre  of  Christ  532^  and  this  also,  as  the  fonnerj 
is  sayd  to  have  descended  from  Ethiopia.  Wee  hare  a 
oopious  descriptioa  <^  it  by  Procopius  in  his  Perstcoraon, 
lib.  2.  And  we  are  infonned  by  him  that  it  raged 
Teiy  much  in  Byzantium,  or  Constantino{de,  for  four 
months  space,  and  that  when  it  was  in  its  height,  thexe 
dyed  of  it  erery  day  10,000  and  upwards ;  and  this  is 
the  pestilence  related  by  Evagrius  the  ecclesiasticali  his- 
torian, which  lasted,  as  he  says,  fifty-two  yeares,  not  cod- 
tinuall,  but  by  severall  returns  and  revolutions,  and  of 
this  pestUence  he  was  sick  himselfe.  And  Greece 
shared  not  only  in  the  contagion  of  it,  but  also  Italy,  as 
wee  read  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  it  swept  away  Pope 
Felagius,  the  predecessor  of  Gregory  the  Great,  alxrat 
the  year  580  ;  ffor  I  conceive  this  plauge  to  be  that  in 
the  raigne  of  Justinian,  propagated  into  remoter  conn- 
treys,  and  lengthened  out  to  this  tearme,  much  aecord- 
ing  to  the  forementioned  computation  of  Evagrius.  It 
al^  overran  Fraunce  in  the  year  583,  and  this  I  codj- 
eeive  to  be  that  which  plauged  the  Britons  here  in  tlmt 
yacation  betwixt  the  Romans  government  and  the  Saxcms, 
in  Vortigem's  tyme,  when  the  living  could  scarce  bury 
the  dead. 

*^  The  fourth  oecumenicall  plauge  which  I  have  taken 
notice  of,  was  in  the  year  1347,  ^  qtus  violentisdma  jmtf 
et  totwn  mundum  pervasU  in  annis  sex  et  ita  vasttwit  nt 
nee  tertia  pears  homifnan  superesset:^  they  are  the  words 
of  Calvisius,  '  it  was  most  violent  and  ran  over  the  world 
in  six  years,  and  soe  wasted  Europe  that  not  the  third 
port  of  men  were  left  alive.'  To  omit  other  parts,  and 
see  what  it  did  at  home  in  our  owne  countreye,  Mr. 
Cambden  reports  in  his  Britannia,  that  in  the  yeare 
1348  this  plauge  was  soe  hot  that  in  Wallingfoni,  in 
Barkshire,  it  dyspeopled  the  town,  reducing  their  twelve 
churches  to  one  or  two,  which  they  now  retayne.  In 
London  it  had  soe  quick  an  edge,  that  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months  there  was  buried  in  one  church-yard,  com- 
monly called  the  Cistercian,  or  Charter-house,  above 
60,000.  They  write  further  that  through  the  kingdom 
it  made  such  havock  that  it  tooke  away  more  than   half 
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the  people ;  and  it  is  noted  there  d  jed  in  London  alone, 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July,  57,374. 
Soe  Daniel,  in  22,  Edward  III." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  of  these  plagues  three 
are  traced  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  while  the  fourth,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  from  Villani,  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  north-east  of  Asia.  Kircher,  in  his  *  Scrutiniura 
de  Peste,'  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  most  remarkable 
pestilences  recorded,  in  which  he  mentions  only  one 
other  universal  plague,  in  the  year  1400,  but  relates 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  history.  Another  yery  de- 
structive one  broke  out  in  the  year  170  in  Babylonia, 
which  spread  through  the  provinces,  and  carried  off  a 
vast  number  of  persons  at  Rome.  Galen  was  then  liring 
in  the  capital,  and  speaks  of  this  disease  as  very  similar 
to  that  described  by  Thucydides. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  employed  in  describing 
some  of  those  pestilences  which  are  most  celebrated, 
either  for  the  abilities  exerted  in  describing  them,  or  the 
ravages  which  they  have  committed ;  and  will  include 
the  plagues  of  Athens,  Constantinople,  Florence,  the 
]^ague  of  Milan  in  1630,  and  of  London  in  1665.  It  is 
not  our  plan  to  give  either  a  general  history  of  the 
plague  or  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  and  fall,  the 
^mptoms  and  method  of  treatment  of  each  particular 
scourge.  The  passages  which  we  extract  from  Thucy* 
dides,  Procopiufl,  and  Boccaccio,  are  complete  in  them- 
selves ;  from  those  later  pestilences,  of  which  no  master 
mind  has  given  a  comprenensive  view,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  select  such  particulars  and  to  quote  such  pas- 
sages as  show  the  moral  consequences  of  the  visitation, 
rather  than  to  disgust  by  an  often  repeated  story  of  suf- 
fering, or  give  a  hospital  chronicle  of  the  varying  inten- 
sity of  the  mischief  from  day  to  day. 

We  begin  then  with  Thucydides'  account  of  the  plague 
at  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

**  In  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  the  Peloponne- 
ftians  and  their  confederates,  as  before,  two-thirds  of  the 
military  power  of  each  state,  invaded  Attica,  under  the 
commana  of  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxidaraus,  king  of 
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LaoedemoD,  and  after  thev  had  encamped  themselves 
wasted  the  country  about  them.  And  before  they  had 
been  many  days  in  Attica  the  plague  first  began  among 
the  Athenians,  said  also  to  have  seized  formerly  on  divers 
other  partS)  as  about  Lemnos  and  elsewhere,  but  so  great 
a  plague  and  mortality  of  men  was  never  remembered  to 
have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For  at  first,  neither 
were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it  through  ignorance  of 
what  it  was,  but  died  fastest  themselves,  as  being  the 
men  that  most  approached  the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of 
man  availed  whatsoever.  All  supplications  of  the  gods, 
and  inomries  of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other  means  they 
used  of  that  kind,  proved  all  unprofitable,  and  at  the  last, 
subdued  by  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all 
over." 

"  It  began  (by  report)  first,  in  that  part  of  ibithiopia 
that  lieth  above  Agy  pt,  and  thence  fell  down  into  -3igypt, 
and  Afric,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  king.*  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sudden,  and  touched 
first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in  Piraeus ;  insomuch  as  they 
reported  the  Peloponnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their 
tanks,  for  springs  there  were  not  any  in  that  place.  But 
afterwards  it  reached  the  upper  city,  and  then  thej^  died 
a  gi*eat  deal  faster.  Now  let  every  man,  physician  or 
other,  concerning  tlie  ground  of  this  sickness,  whence  it 
sprung,  and  what  causes  he  thinks  able  to  produce  so 
great  an  alteration,  speak  according  to  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  for  my  own  part,  I  will  deliver  but  the  manner 
of  it,  and  lay  open  only  such  things  as  one  may  take  his 
mark  by,  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come  again,  having 
been  both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  others  sick  of  the 
same. 

"  This  year,  by  confession  of  all  men,  was  of  all  other 
for  other  diseases  most  free  and  healthful.  But  if  any 
man  were  sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this ;  if  not, 
yet  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause  preceding,  and 
being  in  perfect  health,  they  were  taken  first  with  an  ex- 
treme ache  in  their  heads,  redness  and  inflammation  of 

♦  Of  Persia. 
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the  eyes ;  and  then  inwardly  their  throats  and  tongues 
erew  presently  bloody,  and  sent  out  a  i)reternatural  and 
ietid  breath.  Upon  this  followed  sneezing  and  hoarse- 
ness, and  not  long  after  the  pain  together  with  a  mighty 
coufi^h  came  down  into  the  breast ;  and  when  once  it  was 
settled  in  the  stomach  it  caused  vomit,  and  with  great  tor- 
ment came  on  all  manner  of  evacuations  of  bile  that  phy- 
sicians ever  named.  And  most  persons  were  taken  with 
a  hollow  hiccough,  bringing  on  violent  convulsions,  which 
in  some  ceased  quickly,  but  in  others  were  long  before 
they  gave  over.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch 
■were  neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddish,  livid,  and  be- 
flowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks ;  but  so  burned 
inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  the  lightest  cloths  or  linen 
garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor  anything  but  mere  naked- 
ness ;  but  rather  most  willingly  to  have  cast  themselves 
into  cold  water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  did  this  into  the  tanks. 
And  whether  they  drank  more  or  less,  it  was  all  one; 
and  restlessness  and  wakefulness  prevailed  throughout. 
And  while  the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their  bodies 
wasted  not,  bu^  resisted  the  torment  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, so  that  most  of  them  died  on  the  ninth  or  seventh 
day,  of  the  inward  fever,  whilst  they  had  yet  strength,  or 
if  they  had  escaped  that,  then  the  disease  falling  down 
into  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  ex  ulcerations 
and  immoderate  looseness,  they  died  many  of  them  after- 
wards through  weakness.  For  the  disease  (which  took 
first  the  head)  began  above  and  came  down,  and  passed 
through  the  whole  body ;  and  if  a  man  survived  through 
the  worst  part  #f  it,  still  it  caught  hold  of  his  extremi- 
ties, and  left  its  mark.  For  it  fell  upon  the  fingers  and 
toes ;  and  many  survived  with  the  loss  of  these  mem- 
bers ;  some  also  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  And  others 
presently  upon  their  recovery  were  taken  with  such 
an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  neither 
knew  themselves  nor  their  acquaintance. 

«*  For  this  was  a  kind  of  sickness  which  far  surmounted 
all  expression  of  words,  and  both  exceeded  human  nature 
in  the  cruelty  wherewith  it  handled  each  one,  and  ap- 
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peared  also  otherwise  to  be  none  of  those  diseases  Uiat 
are  bred  amongst  us,  and  that  especially  by  this.  For 
all,  both  birds  and  beasts,  that  use  to  feed  on  human 
flesh,  though  many  men  lay  abroad  unburied,  either  came 
not  at  them,  or  tasting  perished.  And  the  proof  is  this: 
there  ensued  a  totid  &ihire  of  all  such  fowl,  which  were 
not  then  seen,  neither  about  the  carcasses,  or  an^  where 
else :  but  by  the  dogs,  because  they  are  familiar  with 
men,  this  effect  was  seen  much  clearer. 

'<  So  that  this  disease  (to  pass  over  many  strange 
particulars  of  the  accidents  that  some  had  differeotly 
from  others)  was  in  general  such  as  I  have  shown  ;  and 
for  other  usual  sicknesses,  at  that  time  no  man  was  trou> 
bled  with  any,  or  if  there  were  any  they  turned  to  this. 
Now  they  died,  some  for  want  of  attendance,  and  some 
affain  with  all  the  care  and  j^hysic  that  could  be  used. 
Nor  was  there  any  to  say  certain  medicine,  that  apj^ied 
must  have  helped  them  ;  for  if  it  did  good  to  one,  it  did 
harm  to  another ;  and  as  far  as  strength  and  weakness  of 
constitution  were  concerned,  it  carried  off  all  alike,  evea 
those  that  were  most  careiully  nursed.  But  the  greatest 
misery  of  all  was,  the  dejection  of  mind,  in  such  as  found 
themselves  beginning  to  be  sick  (for  they  grew  presently 
desperate,  and  gave  themselves  over  without  making  any 
resistance),  as  sdso  their  dying  thus  like  sheep,  infected 
by  mutual  visitation ;  for  the  greatest  mortality  proceeded 
that  way.  For  if  men  forbore  through  fear  to  visit  them, 
then  they  died  forlorn;  whereby  manv  houses  were 
emptied,  for  want  of  some  one  that  would  tend  the  in- 
^bitants.  If  they  forbore  not,  then  they  died  them> 
selves,  and  principally  the  honestest  laen.  For  out  of 
shame  they  would  not  spare  themselves,  but  went  in  ' 
unto  their  friends,  especially  after  it  was  come  to  this 
jmBf  that  even  their  domestics,  wearied  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  them  that  died,  and  overcome  with  the  greatness 
of  the  calamity,  were  no  longer  moved  therewith.  Still 
those  who  had  recovered  felt  the  most  compassion  both 
on  them  that  died  and  on  them  that  lay  sick,  as  having 
both  known  the  misery  themselves,  and  now  no  more 
subject  to  the  danger.     For  this  disease  never  took  any 
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man  the  second  time,  so  as  to  be  mortal.  And  these  men 
were  both  by  others  counted  happy,  and  they  also  them- 
selves, through  excess  ofpresent  joy,  conoeived  a  kind  of 
light  hope  never  to  die  of  axiy  other  sickness  herealter. 
i  <*  Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  reception  of  the 
country  people  and  ni  their  substance  into  the  city,  op- 
pressed botn  them  and  much  more  the  people  them- 
selves that  so  came  in.  For  having  no  houses,  but  dwell- 
ing^ at  that  time  of  the  year  in  stifling  booths,  the  mor- 
tality was  now  without  all  form ;  and  dying  men  lay 
tumbling  one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  half 
dead  about  every  conduit  through  desire  of  water.  The 
temples,  also,  where  they  took  up  their  temporary  abode, 
were  all  full  of  the  dead,  that  died  within  them ;  for,  op- 
pressed with  violence  of  the  calamity,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  men  grew  careless  both  of  holy  and  pro- 
fane things  alike.  And  the  laws  which  they  formerly 
used  touching  funerals  were  all  now  broken,  every  one 
burying  where  he  could  find  room.  And  many  for  want 
of  things  necessary,  after  so  many  deaths  before,  bad 
recourse  to  shameless  burials  of  tneir  dead.  For  when 
one  had  made  a  funeral  pile,*  another  getting  before  him, 
would  throw  on  his  dead  and  set  fire  to  it.  And  when 
one  was  burning,  another  would  come,  and,  having  cast 
thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way  again. 

'^  And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  in  other 
kinds,  was  used  in  the  city,  began  at  first  from  this  dis- 
ease. For  men  more  readily  ventured  on  things  which 
theyyormerly  concealed,  or  durst  not  do  freely  and  at  their 
pleasure,  seeing  before  their  eyes  such  quick  revolution 
of  the  rich  dying,  and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting 
their  estates ;  iifeomuch  as  they  judged  it  best  to  enjoy 
their  fortunes  briskly  and  merrily,  considering  them  and 
their  lives  alike  held  but  from  day  to  day.  As  for  pains, 
no  man  was  forward  in  any  action  of  honour  to  take  any, 
because  they  thought  it  uncertain  whether  they  should 
die  or  not  before  they  achieved  it.     But  that  which  pro- 

*  A  pile  of  wood,  which,  when  they  laid  the  corpse  on  it 
they  fired,  and  afterwards  buried  the  bones. 

VOL.  n.  I 
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duoed  pFeBent  ex^vmeot,  or  which  ksmiediately  led  to 
Mf  was  now  received  to  be  both  honourable  .'and  advaa- 
ti^eous.  Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws  of  mex^ 
awed  any  man.  Not  the  former,  because  they  concluded 
■  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship,  from  seeing  that 
alike  they  all  perished:  nor  the  latter,  because  no  man 
expected  his  life  would  last  till  he  received  punishment 
of  his  crimes  by  judgment.  But  they  thought  there  was 
now  over  their  heads  some  far  greater  judgment  decreed 
against  them  ;  before  which  fell  they  thought  to  ex^oy 
some  little  part  of  their  lives. 

^<  Such  was  the  misery  into  which  the  Athenians  being 
fallen,  were  much  oppressed ;  having  not  only  their  noen 
killed  by  the  disease  within,  but  the  enemy  also  laying 
waste  their  fields  and  villages  without.  In  this  sickness 
also  (as  it  was  not  unlikely  they  would)  they  called  to 
mind  this  verse,  said  also  of  the  elder  sort  to  have  been 
uttered  of  old : —   ,  5 

A  Doric  war  shall  fell. 
And  a  great  plague  withal. 

^^  Now  were  men  at  variance  about  the  word,  some  sav- 
ing it  was  not  Aoifibs  (i.  e.  the  Plague),  that  was  by  the 
ancients  mentioned. in  that  verse,  but  At/ios  (i.  e.  Famine^ 
But  upon  the  present  occasion  the  word  Ao^fibs  deservedly 
pbtained.  For  as  men  suffered,  so  they  made  the  verse 
to  say.  And  I  think,  if  alter  this  there  shall  ever  come 
another  Doric  war,  and  with  it  a  famine,  they  are  like  to 
recite  the  verse  accordingly.  There  was  also  reported 
by  such  as  knew,  a  certain  answer  given  by  the  orade  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  inquired  whether  they 
should  make  this  war  or  not,  ^  that  if  they  warred  with 
all  their  power,  they  should  have  the  victwy,  and  that 
,  the  god  *  himself  would  take  thdr  parts ; '  and  thereupon 
they  thought  the  present  misery  to  be  a  fulfilling  of  uiat 
prophecy.  The  roloponnesians  were  no  sooner  entered 
Attica,  but  the  sickness  presently  began,  and  never  came 

*  Apolk),  to  whom  the  heathens  attributed  the  immission 
of  all  epidemic  or  ordinary  diseases. 
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into  PelopoimesaB,  to  speak  of,  but  reigned  principally 
In  Athens,  and  in  such  other  places  afterwards  as  were 
most  populous.    And  thus  mucn  of  this  disease.* 

The  disease  remitted  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
ibllowing  summer  broke  out  again,  and  carried  offPeri- 
des  among  its  victims.  In  that  one  death  Athens  re- 
ceived more  irretrievable  injury  than  from  the  loss  of  all 
the  multitude  who  perished,  for  he  was  the  last  of  that 
succession  of  statesmen  who  founded  and  matured  her 
greatness.  Hitherto  the  directors,  the  virtual  sovereigns 
of  the  state,t  had  been  truly  demagogues :  they  led,  those 
who  succeeded  to  their  ioflueuce  were  led  by,  the  people, 
and  preserved  their  power  by  yielding  to  and  encourag- 
ing pasffions  which  they  ouffht  to  have  controlled.^  Two 
years  later  the  plague  broke  out  again.  Altogether  it 
carried  off  4400  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  300  horsemen; 
that  is,  4700  male  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life,  between 
the  ages  fixed  by  law  as  the  limits  of  active  service,  of  the 
highest  and  middle  ranks  alone,  besides  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  persons.S 

Aristophanes  and  Plato  furnish  abundant  evidence,  if 
fiu*ther  evidence  were  necessary,  that  about  this  time  a 
great  change  did  take  place  in  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  Athenians.  The  reader  will  find  this  subject,  which 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  would  require  a  separate 
chapter  for  its  investigation,  noticed  in  our  introductory 
diapter,  and  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  pre- 
liminary   discourse    to    MitchelFs  Aristophanes    there 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  47,  54.  Hobbes's  Translation  has  been  used 
throughout  the  volume ;  it  has  been  compared  with  the  orl- 
gin&lf  and  corrected  where  necessary. 

t  It  was  in  name  a  state  democratical,  but  in  fact  a  go- 
vernment of  the  principal  man. — Thucyd.  ii.  65. 

X  See  the  analysis  of  the  Knights  In  chap.  iv. 

§  See  Thucyd.  iii.  87.  The  Athenian  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  consisted  of  13,000  heavy  armed  sol- 
diers of  the  former  class,  and  1200  horsemen,  including  the 
horse  archers,  who  were  not  citizens.  Such  beiog  the  mor- 
tidity  of  the  upper  classes,  we  may  safely  suppose  that  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  population  perished. — Thucyd.  ii.  13. 

I  2 
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quoted.  We  here  allude  to  it  only  to  &;uard  against  the 
supposition  that  this  total  demoralization  was  brought 
about  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  by  the  influence 
of  terror  and  recklessness  :  a  thing  not  in  itself  probable, 
not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  similar  visitations, 
and  not  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  assertion,  that  "the 
licentiousness  of  the  city  flowed  at  first  from  this  dis- 
ease/' This  was  the  crisis  of  the  change  ;  the  pestilence 
determined  the  victory  of  an  evil  influence  which  had 
long  been  spreading,  and  marked  the  period  from  which 
that  change  was  to'be  dated.  Hitherto  the  open  practice 
of  the  new  doctrines  had  been  repressed  by  laws,  and  by 
the  received  opinion  of  good  and  evil ;  but  now  that  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  banished  thought  of  the 
future,  by  alike  extinguishing  both  hope  and  fear,  **  for 
no  man  expected  that  his  life  would  last  till  he  received 
punishment  of  his  crimes  by  judgment,"  and  that  the 
general  disorder  and  distress  removed  all  check  of  public 
opinion,  .the  doctrines  of  the  sophists  sprung  at  once  to 
maturity,  and  bore  abundant  fruit  after  their  kind.* 

Another  circumstance,  apparently  more  trivial,  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  had  considerable  effect — the  collection 
of  the  whole  Athenian  people  within  the  walls.  A  pro- 
verb tells  us  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice  ;  and 
few  things  are  more  unfavourable  to  moral  habits  than 
the  crowding  of  a  large  population  within  inconveniently 
narrow  bounds.  Both  these  sources  of  evil  were  united 
in  Athens.  The  inconvenience  experienced  by  the 
people  for  want  of  accommodation  has  been  alreaay  de- 
scribed. For  their  employments,  agriculture  was  the 
only  business  to  which  a  free  Athenian  would  personally 
apply  himself,  although  the  wealthy  carried  on  manufac- 
tures by  means  of  slaves ;  and  from  the  practice  of 
agriculture  the  Athenians  were  now  entirely  cut  of.  In 
consequence,  a  great  number  of  families  had  no  support 

I^*  See  Mitchell's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  74,  84,  and  the 
Platonic  Dialogues  ther^  quoted.  See  also  the  Clouds,  espe- 
cially the  concluding  part,  and  the  dialogue  between  the 
Logos  Dikaios  and  Logos  Adikos. 
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whatever,  except  what  thev  derived  from  the  public 
revenue,  in  the  form  of  sacnfices,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  distributed  among  the  people,  public  entertfdnments, 
and  the  pay  for  attending  the  public  meetings  and  the 
courts  of  justice.  Needy  men  readily  embrace  doctrines 
which  place  the  property  of  others  at  their  disposal ;  and 
thus  the  nation  was  already  half  demoralized  when  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  removed  the  fear  of  present  punish- 
ment without  enforcing  that  of  future  retribution. 
Temptation  and  bad  example  soon  completed  the  work, 
r  Procopius,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
a  witness,  and  has  left  a  minute  description  of  the  great 
plague  which  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  ravaged  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  known  world.  It  is  evidently  modelled 
upon  the  celebrated  passage  in  Thucydides  which  we 
have  just  extracted.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  pestilence  is  its  extraordinary  length.  When 
Evagrius  of  Antioch  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History  it 
had  lasted  fiftv-two  years,  with  alternate  fits  of  relaxation 
and  vigour ;  but  during  this  long  period  the  earth  was 
never  wholly  free  from  its  ravages. 

**  About  this  time  a  pestilence  occurred,  which  almost 
put  an  end  to  the  human  race.  Now  it  is  always  pro- 
bable that  daring  men  will  propose  some  reason  to  ex- 
plain those  things  which  come  down  on  us  direct  from 
heaven,  as  persons  skilled  in  such  matters  love  to  deal  in 
wonderful  causes  beyond  man's  discovery,  and  to  shape 
strange  schemes  of  natural  philosophy;  knowing  that 
what  they  utter  is  not  sound,  but  satisfied  if  they  can 
cheat  the  vulgar  into  believing  it.  But  for  this  particu- 
lar calamity  we  can  in  no  way  account,  either  in  word  or 
thought,  except  b^  referring  it  to  God.  For  it  fell  on 
no  particular  portion  of  the  earth,  nor  race  of  men,  nor 
was  it  confined  to  any  season  of  the  year,  which  things 
might  have  given  some  pretence  for  thinking  it  of  natural 
origin,  but  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and  ravaged  all 
nations,  the  most  unlike  and  opposite  to  each  other, 
sparing  neither  constitution  nor  age.  For  whether  men 
difiered  in  place  of  abode,  or  in  diet,  or  temperament,  or 
in  anything  else  in  which  they  do  differ  from  each  other, 
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in  this  disease  the  variance  availed  nothing ;  and  it  fell 
on  some  in  summer,  on  others  in  winter,  and  on  others 
at  the  other  seasons.  Let  would-be  philosophers  and 
speculators  upon  lofty  things  speak,  then,  each  according 
to  his  own  opinion.  I  proceed  to  show  whence  this 
disease  came,  and  how  it  operated  to  destroy  men. 

*'  It  began  in  Egypt,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pelu« 
Slum,  and,  dividing,  spread  on  one  side  to  Alexandna 
and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  other  into  Palestine^ 
and  from  thence  over  the  whole  earth,  advancing  by  its 
proper  way  and  at  its  proper  season ;  for  it  seemed  to 
advance  according  to  a  prescribed  plan,  and  to  abide  in 
every  country  for  an  appointed  time,  sparing  none  as  it 
passed,  and  extending  on  either  side  to  the  boimds  of 
the  habitable  world,  as  if  apprehensive  lest  any  recess 
should  escape.  For  it  missed  no  island,  no  cave,  no 
mountain  summit  inhabited  by  man ;  or  if  it  did,  and 
spared,  or  laid  its  hand  but  lightly  on  the  dwellers  there, 
tnen  it  returned  at  a  later  time,  and  never  touching  thekr 
neighbours,  whom  before  it  had  attacked  most  bitterly, 
quitted  not  that  spot  until  the  measure  of  the  dead  was 
fiilly  and  justly 'made  up,*  proportionate  to  the  mortality 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  former  season.  The  diseas<i 
always  began  at  the  sea-side,  and  spread  thence  into  the 
interior.  It  reached  Constantinople,  where  I  then  hap- 
pened to  be,  at  midsummer  in  the  second  year  of  its 
progress.  The  manner  of  its  attadc  was  this  :  visions'of 
spirits,!  in  all  sorts  of  human  shapes,  were  seen.  Thfl 
sufferers  thought  they  met  a  man,  who  struck  them,  and 
were  taken  ill  the  same  moment  that  they  saw  the  spectre. 
At  first  men  strove  to  turn  aside  these  spirits,  by  uttering 
the  holiest  names,  and  hallowing  themselves  as  best  tiiey 
could  ;  but  they  gained  nothing  by  this,  for  very  many 
who  fled  even  to  the  churches,  perished  there ;  and  at 

*  Evagrius  adds  to  this  a  greater  marvel ;  that  the  citi- 
zens of  infected  places,  who  were  absent  from  home,  sick- 
ened and  died,  even  where  no  other  trace  of  the  plague 
appeared. 
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last,  even  when  their  friends  called  them,  they  would 
not  attend,  but  shut  themselves  up  at  home,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  hear,  though  their  very  doors  were  yield- 
mg  to  the  knocking;  so  terrified  were  they,  lest  it 
diould  be  some  spirit.*  Others  again  were  taken  ill  in 
a  different  way,  and  saw  some  one  in  a  dream,  who 
stood  over  tliem  and  struck  them ;  or  heard  a  warning 
voice,  that  Tthey  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  But 
most  fell  sick  in  the  following  manner,  unwarned  of  their 
fate  either  by  sleeping  or  waking  visions.  They  felt  fe- 
verish on  first  rising,  or  while  walking  or  otherwise  em- 
ployed. There  was  no  change  in  colour,  no  heat,  as 
when  fever  supervenes,  no  inflammation ;  but  until  even- 
mg  the  fever  was  so  slight  that  it  suggested  no  idea  of 
danger,  either  to  the  patient  or  the  physician ;  [and  in- 
deed none  that  were  ill  of  it  expected  to  die.  '  But  on 
tlmt  day,  or  the  next,  or  sometimes  a  few  days  after, 
the  buboe  appeared,  mostly  in  the  groin,  but  in  the 

*  TkJA  curious  passage  may  be  illustrated  fix>m  a  pamph- 
let entitled  <  Medela  Pe^entisB,  wherein  is  contained  several 
Theological  Queries  concerning  the  Plague,'  &c.,by  Kichard 
Kephale.  "Some  I  have  talked  with, who  have  ingenuously 
oonfest  they,  at  their  first  infection,  have  felt  themselves  ma- 
nifestly stricken^  being  [sensible  of  a  blow  suddenly  given 
them,  some  on  the  head  and  neck,  others  on  the  back  and  side, 
&c. ;  sometimes  so  violently  that  they  have  been  as  it  were 
knockt  down  to  ttie  ground,  remaining  so  for  a  time  sense- 
less ;  whereof  some  have  died  instanUy,  others  in  a  short 
time  aftet." — ^p.  49.  This  statement,'however,  is  not  entitled 
to  implicit  credit ;  for  it  is  the  writer's  object  to  prove  the 
plague  a  direct  infliction  from  God,  without  the  intervention 
of  secondary  causes.  **  There  are  two  sorts  of  plague,  the 
one  simple,  the  other  putrid.  The  simple  plague  is  the  very 
influence  of  the  striking  angel  executing  the  vengeance  of 
Grod  on  the  bodies  of  men.  This  kind  of  plague  ariseth  from 
no  distemperature  of  blood,  putrefaction  of  humours,  or  influ- 
ence of  stars,  but  falleth  merely  from  the  stroke  of  God's  pu- 
nishing angel.  ^Such  were  the  plagues  of  old,  as  you  may 
read  in  Exod.  xii.  and  Numb.  xi.  16,  25 ;  also  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
and  2  Kings- xix.) — Ibid, 
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arm-pit  also,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  sometimes  on  the 
thighs. 

** Thus  far  the  course  of  the  disease  was  alike  in  all; 
for  the  rest,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  difference  of 
symptoms  arose  from  difference  of  constitutions,  or  is  re- 
ferable to  the  will  alone  of  Him  who  sent  it  For  some 
fell  into  a  deep  stupor,  others  into  raving  madness,  and 
each  suffered  agreeably  to  the  kind  of  his  disorder.  For 
those  who  were  attacked  by  stupor,  forgetting  everything 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  seemed  always  asleep. 
And  if  any  person  were  in  attendance  on  them,  from 
time  to  time  they  took  food ;  but  some  who  wrere  ne- 
glected perished  for  want  of  food.  The  maniacs,  on  the 
contrary,  were  afflicted  by  sleepiness,  and  continual  ap- 
paritions, which  attacked  them,  as  they  thought,  mean- 
ing to  kill  them  ;  so  that  thev  raised  a  great  disturbance, 
and  made  horrid  cries,  endeavouring  to  escape.  And 
their  attendants,  worn  by  constant  labour,  suffered  most 
severely,  insomuch  that  men  pitied  them  no  less  than 
those  who  were  ill,  not  from  any  danger  of  contagion  * 
(for  no  physician  nor  other  person  fell  sick  from  contact 
with  the  sick  or  dead ;  since  many  employed  constantly 
in  nursing  or  burying,  against  all  expectations,  survived 
this  service,  and  many,  for  whose  illness  no  cause  could 
be  discovered,  died  at  once),  but  on  account  of  their  hard 
labour  did  they  pity  them.  For  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
place the  patients  who  would  throw  themselves  out  of 
oed,  and  Vol!  on  the  floor,  and  to  drive  and  hale  them 
back  as  often  as  they  tried  to  rush  out  of  the  house ;  and 
such  as  could  find  water  wanted  to  'plunge  in,  not  from 
desire  to  drink,  for  they  went  mosuy  to  the  sea,  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  disordered  mind.f    And  there  was 

*  This  passage  is  remarkable  as  being  probably  the  earliest 
assertion  extant,  of  any  disease  known  by  the  name  of  plague 
being  oncommanicable  by  contact  Of  all  the  foUowmff  ac- 
counts of  similar  pestilences,  the  dread  of  contagion  wiU  bs 
found  to  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features. 

t  More  probably  from  that  burning  heat  which  Thucy- 
dides  tells  as  produced  the  same  effect  at  Athens. 
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also  much  trouble  in  admiuistering  food,  to  which  they 
were  very  adverse.  Many  died  of  starvation,  or  by 
throwing  themselves  down  heights.  Mortification  of  the 
buboes  carried  off  such  as  experienced  neither  stupor  nor 
frenzy,  and  they  died  at  last  exhausted  by  agony.  It 
would  be  supposed  that  the  others  underwent  equal  tor- 
ture ;  .but  this  was  not  so,  the  mental  disease,  however 
slight,  precluding  all  sensation  of  pain. 

**  The  physicians,  embarrassed  by  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  the  disease,  and  thinking  that  the  ele- 
ment of  it  was  secreted  in  the  buboes,  determined  to 
examine  the  dead  bodies;  and  opening  these  tumours, 
found  in  them  something  in  the  likeness  of  a  coal.  Some 
died  immediately,  some  after  many  days ;  some  threw 
out  black  pustules,  the  size  of  a  lentil,  all  over  their  bo- 
dies, and  these  lived  not  one  day  longer,  but  died  on  the 
instant.  Many  were  carried  off  at  once  by  vomiting 
blood.  One  thing  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  predicted  the  death  of  many,  who  soon 
after,  against  all  expectations,  had  nothing  ailing,  and 
persisted  that  many  would  live,  who  at  that  moment  were 
on  the  point  of  dissolution.  Thus,  throughout  the  disease, 
there  was  nothing  for  which  human  reason  could  ac* 
count,*  but  in  almost  every  instance  some  unlooked-for 
event  occurred.  The  bath  did  good  to  some,  and  no  less 
harm  to  others.  Many  who  were  neglected,  died; 
others  unexpectedly  survived.  Medical  treatment  had  con- 
tradictory effects  on  those  who  tried  it ;  and,  in  brief,  the 
wit  of  man  found  no  means  of  safety,  either  to  ward  off 
or  to  overcome  the  evil,  but  its  attack  was  without  appa- 
rent cause,  and  the  recovery  spontaneous. 

''The  disease  lasted  in  Constantinople  four  months, 
and  was  at  its  height  for  three.  At  first  the  number  of 
dead  was  little  greater  than  ordinary ;  then  the  evil  in- 
creased till  it  amounted  to  6000  daily,  and  at  last  to 
10,000,  and  even  more.  At  first  every  man  took  care 
himself  to  bury  those  in  his  household,  casting  them 

*   ouratf  airiet  rts  r^v  ouitfi^lec  if  ravrri  r^   yr^^    Is   &9^^^if9U 

I  3 
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•ecretiy,  or  by  open  forcBy  into  other  persons'  tombs ;  bat 
at  last  all  was  confusion.  For  slaves  remained  without 
masters ;  and  men,  formerly  rich  and  happy,  were  left 
without  common  attendance  by  the  sidcness  and  deatih  ij^ 
their  slaves ;  and  many  houses  were  quite  emptied  of  in- 
habitants: so  that  some  remained  many  days  without 
burial,  because  there  were  no  persons  that  knew  them. 
When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this,  he  sent  money  and 
soldiers  from  the  palaoe,  and  ordered  Theodorus,  an 
officer  called  by  the  Latins  the  Referendary,  who  received 
all  petitions  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  and  signified  his 
pleasure  with  respect  to  them,  to  take  charge  of  this 
matter  ;  so  that  they  whose  houses  were  not  yet  entirely 
desolated  performed  the  foneral  rites  of  their  own  con- 
nexions ;  and  Theodorus,  at  the  imperial  OKpense,  and 
partly  also  at  his  own,  buried  those  bodies  that  had 
none  to  care  for  them.  But  when  the  tombs  that  were 
already  constructed  were  filled  with  corpses,  trenches 
were  dug  all  about  the  city,  into  which  every  one  cast 
the  dead  as  he  could,  and  went  away ;  until  the  grave- 
diggers,  wearied  out,  iock  off  the  roofe  of  the  towers 
on  the  wall  of  the  district  called  Sukai,*  into  which  they 
cast  the  bodies  promiscuously,  and  when  they  were  full 
replaced  the  roofs.  The  fetid  smell  from  hence  reached 
the  city,  and  much  annoyed  the  inhabitants,  especially 
when  the  wind  lay  in  that  quarter. 

'^  All  rites  usual  at  burials  were  then  neglected  :  there 
were  no  processions,  no  hymns,  nor  dirges ;  but  it  was 
sufficient  if  a  man  bore  off  a  corpse  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  cast  it  down  in  the  maritime  quarter  of  the  city. 
From  thence  the  bodies,  piled  in  heaps  on  barges,  were 
carried  off  wherever  chance  directed.  At  that  time  the 
factionsf  into  which  the  people  were  before  divided,  re- 
laxing from  their  mutual  hate,  applied  themselves  con- 
jointly to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  buried  all 
persons  without  distinction,  whether  they  had  any  daim 

*  The  fig-trees :  it  included  the  modem  suburbs  of  Pera 
and  Galata. 

I  For  some  notice  of  these  singular  and  virulent  fiictions, 
see  chap.  iv. 
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on  them  (ht  net.  And  those  whose  delight  had  been  in 
heae  and  evil  pyrauits,  shook  off  their  lawless  coarse  of 
life,  and  aceorately  performed  the  duties  of  religion,  not 
firom  having  repented  and  learnt  to  govern  their  passions, 
nor  from  being  suddenly  turned  into  lovers  of  virtue ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  change  thus  easily  the  natural  temper, 
or  the  result  of  long  continued  habit,  except  by  means  of 
a  divine  interposition.  But  all  were  terror-struck  at  the 
scenes  which  surrounded  them,  and,  in  the  expectation 
<^  immediate  death,  could  scarce  help  assuming  a  tem- 
porary decency  of  conduct.  But  these  same  men,  when 
tbey  were  quit  of  the  plague,  and  supposed  themselves 
in  safety  f  through  its  departure  to  some  other  quarter,  re- 
tnnoted  even  to  a  worse  frame  of  mind  than  before,  and 
displayed  still  greater  profligaOT  in  their  lives,  surpass- 
ing their  former  selves  in  wickedness  and  lawlessness. 
So  that  <me  might  truly  affirm  that  this  disease,  either  by 
chance  or  pre^ppointment,  accurately  distinguished  and 
passed  by  the  worst  men.  But  this  was  shown  after- 
wards. 

'^  At  this  time  you  could  hardly  see  anv  one  bnyine 
or  selling  in  Constantinople ;  but  those  who  kept  in  health 
sat  at  home,  and  took  care  of  the  sick,  or  bewailed  the 
departed.  Or  if  you  did  meet  any  one  abroad,  he  was 
carrying  a  corpse.  All  trade  was  idle ;  the  craftsmen 
desisted  from  their  crafts,  and  all  persons  abandoned 
whatsoever  works  thej^  had  in  hand ;  so  that  a  perfect 
famine  revelled  in  a  city  abounding  usually  in  all  good 
things.  To  have  enough  of  bread,  or  of  an^  thing  else, 
was  difficult,  and  was  considered  a  great  privilege,  so  that 
it  was  thought  that  some  sick  persons  met  with  an  un- 
timely end  for  want  of  necessaries.  To  sum  up,  no  robes 
of  state  were  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople,  especially 
while  the  Emperor  himself  was  ill ;  but  in  a  city  where 
the  court  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  held,  all  per- 
sons dressed  like  private  men,  and  remained  at  home. 
Such  was  the  course  of  the  pestilence  in  Constantinople 
and  throughout  the  empire  :  it  also  fell  upon  the  Persians 
and  all  otfier  barbarians."* 

*  Procopius  de  Bello  Persico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  23. 
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On  comparing  this  pestilence  with  that  of  Alliens,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  their  di^rent  effects  upon  the 
conduct  and  tempers  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  their 
influence.  In  the  one,  party  spirit  (and  -the  factions  of 
Constantinople  were  pursued  with  a  violence  as  desperate 
as  their  origm  was  trivial)  was  hushed,  and  the  most  pro- 
fligate were  awed  into  temporary  decency ;  in  the  other, 
every  chain  of  society  was  loosed,  every  duty  toward  €rod 
and  man  forgotten  in  the  intoxication  of  danger,  and  the 
craving  to  drown  thought  in  sensual  pleasure.  '^  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  aie,"  was  truly  Ae 
maxim  of  the  Athenians.  Surely  this  difference  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  powerful  effects  produced  bv  the  re- 
ceived belief  of  a  future  existence  upon  the  minds  even  of 
those  who,  under  common  circumstances,  seemed  regard- 
less of  such  considerations.  Among  the  Athenians  prac- 
tically no  such  belief  existed ;  it  was  the  creed  of  their 
poets,  it  was  inculcated  at  their  mysteries,  but  it  was 
devoid  of  all  authority  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  In 
no  age  or  place  in  which  the  Chrislian  religion  has  been 
professed,  however  corrupted  in  principle  or  depraved  in 
practice,  has  that  general  depravity,  which  is  described 
by  Thucydides,  ensued  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
calamity.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  plague  of  Florence,  as  related  by  Boccacio. 
His  account  indeed,  as  being  the  introduction  to  a  w^ork 
of  fiction,  might  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  for  pur- 
poses of  effect.  It  is,  however,  completely  confirmed  by 
Matteo  y  illani,  in  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  Gio- 
vanni Villani,  his  brother,  who  himself  died  in  tiiis 
plague.  His  narration  gives  some  striking  particulars  of 
the  duration  and  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  of  the  evil 
consequences  which  it  left  behind  it ;  which  will  serve 
well  to  introduce  and  corroborate  the  more  picturesque 
and  highly-coloured  narrative  of  Boccacio. 

The  plague  appears  to  have  originated  in  1346,  in 
Upper  India  and  China  (Cathay),  '*  and  coming  on  day 
after  day,  and  spreading  from  nation  to  nation,  within  the 
space  of  one  year  it  comprehended  the  third  part  of  the 
world,  which  is  called  Asia.     And  at  the  end  of  this 
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tine  it  fixed  on  the  nations  of  the  Mare  Maggiore*  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mare  Tirreno,  in  Syria  ukI  Turkey 
towards  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
northwards  on  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Armenia,  and 
other  adjoining  nroyinces."  From  the  Mare  Maggiore 
the  plague  wai  brought  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  by 
some  Genoese  and  Catalonian  vessels,  which  fled  thence 
to  escape  from  it  but  too  late.  **  Then  in  the  process  of 
the  time  appointed  by  God  to  the  nations  all  Sicily  was 
involved  m  this  deadly  pestilence,  and  Africa,  in  her 
coasts  and  in  her  provinces  towards  the  east,  and  on  the 
shores  of  our  Mare  Tirreno.  And  the  plague  coming 
gradually  westward,  comprehended  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
and  all  Uie  islands  of  that  sea ;  and  in  like  manner  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  seized  on  the  neighbouring 
parts  towards  the  west,  and  extended  itself  southwards, 
with  more  violence  of  assault  than  in  the  northern  parts. 
In  1348  all  Italy  had  the  disorder,  except  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  some  parts  about  the  Alps,  where  it  pressed 

*  The  geography  of  this  passage  is  not  quite  clear.  Mare 
Maggiore  appears  to  be  the  Mediterranean,  which  still  re- 
tains that  name :  see  the  Vocab.  della  Crusca.  In  French, 
Met  Majeure  is  the],Black  Sea,  according  to  Cotgrave  and  the 
Encyclopedie.  If  we  adopt  this  interpretation,  the  author 
states  that  the  plague  spread  from  Asia  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mare  Tirreno,  proluibly  the  Tyrrhene  or  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
then  returns  to  trace  its  progress  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  whole,  the  former  mterpretation  seems  the  more  pro* 
bable,  though  it  involves  some  repetition.  The  first  gives  a 
general  statement  of  the  course  which  the  disease  took  from 
Asia  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas, 
and  then  proceeds  to  particularise.  It  seems  to  have  spread 
from  ludia  through  Persia  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor 
(called  in  the  text  Turkey  towards  Egypt),  and  from  China, 
or  the  upper  part  of  India,  through  the  north  of  Asia  to 
Russia  and  Greece.  The  Levant  trade  introduced  it  into 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  west  of  Africa,  whence  it  seems  to  have 
spread  backwards  towards  Egypt.  From  Italy  it  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  spread  northward,  even  to  Denmark,  &c., 
which  indeed  may  have  received  the  infection  either  from 
their  northern  or  soutiiem  neighbours. 
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little.  And  in  this  same  year  it  began  to  pass  the  moun<' 
tains,  and  to  extend  itself  into  rrovence  and  Savoy 
and  Danphin^,  and  Burgundy,  and  along  the  sea- 
coast  of  Marseilles,  and  of  Aigue  Morte,*  and  through 
Catalonia,  so  to  the  iidand  of  Majorca,  and  in  Spain 
and  Granada.  And  in  1349  it  had  taken  in,  on  th^ 
extreme  west,  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  Ireland,  and  the  island  of  England  and 
of  Scotland,  and  other  islands  of  the  west,  and  all  the 
knd  within,  with  nearly  equal  mortality,  except  in  Bra* 
bant,  where  it  did  little  mischief.  And  in  1350  it  seized 
the  Germans  and  Hungarians,  Friesland,  Denmark,  the 
Ge^s  and  Vandals,  and  the  other  people  and  nations 
of  the  north.''  The  time  during  which  the  pestilence 
ragedy  in  each  country  which  it  successively  seized 
upon,  is  stated  by  Vulani  to  have  been  about  five 
Itmar  months,f  lasting  at  Florence  from  the  early 
part  of  April,  1348,  to  the  beginning  of  September  in 
the  same  year :  and  he  estimates  the  mortality  in  that  cily 
and  district,  and  in  other  regions,  as  far  as  report  enabled 
him  to  form  a  judgment,  at  three  out  of  five,  of  all  sexes 
and  ages,  reckoning  the  poor  with  the  rich ;  the  poor, 
however,  being  somewhat  the  fmost  diminished,  because 
the  pestilence  began  among  them  first,  and  they  had  less 
cdd  against  it,  and  more  discomforts  and  wants.  The 
neglect,  however,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  according  to 
Villani,  as  well  as  Boccacio,  appears  to  have  been  very 
general ;  but  he  adds  a  notice  of^the  failure  of  the  policy 
of  those  who  withdrew  themselves  from  the  danger,  and 
''shut  themselves  up  in  solitary  places  where  the  air 
was  healthy,  provided  with  every  comfort  for  living, 

*  A  small  town  in  the  province  of  Langaedoc,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gard.  It  was  formerly  a  seaport,  and  Louis 
IX.  of  France  twice  embarked  from  it  for  the  Holy  Land,  in 
1248,  1269.  By  the  gradual  accretion  of  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  it  is  now  three  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  a  sandy 
plain,  with  unwholesome  air,  from  the  quantity  of  stagnant 
water  about  it. 

t  In  France  this  pestilence  is  said  to  have  lasted  about 
eight  months  in  each  place  which  it  attacked. — Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Fran^ais. 
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where  there  was  qo  suspicion  of  infection,  yet  in  diffiarent 
eountries  the  judgment  of  God,  against  which  there  is 
no  shutting  of  the  door,  struck  them  down,  just  as  the 
others  who  had  taken  no  care  ibr  themselves.  And 
many  others  who  had  made  themselves  ready  for  death  to 
aave  their  relations  end  friends  in  their  sickness  escaped, 
although  they  bad  the  disorder,  and  many  had  it  not  at 
all,  though  they  continued  this  service."* 
-  This  is  an  unintentional,  and  therefore  an  unsuspicious 
testimony  to  the  absence  of  really  contagious  properties 
in  this  pestilence ,  as  well  as  in  the  one  described  hy 
Procopius.  Boccacio,  on  the  contrary,  describes  the 
Tirulence  of  the  contagion  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Upon  this  plague,  and  upon  the  practice  alluded  to  by 
Villani,  of  withdrawing  into  sequestered  retreats,  Boc- 
cacio lias  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  celebrated  col- 
lection of  tales.  In  an  introduction  he  describes  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
city ;  and  relates  how  a  mixed  party  of  both  sexes, 
casually  assembled,  resolved  to  quit  a  scene  of  such 
danger  and  misery,  and  seek  security  ui  the  loneliness  of 
the  country,  and  recreation  in  each  other *s  society.  The 
tales  are  supposed  to  be  related  by  each  in  turn  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rest.  Boccacio  s  description  of  the 
plague  runs  as  follows  : — 

'*  It  was  in  the  year  1348  that  the  deadly  pestilence 
reached  the  noble  city  of  Florence,  the  fairest  of  all  in 
Italy;  a  plague  which,  whether  proceeding  from  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  sent  for  our  iniquities 
upon  men  by  the  just  anger  of  God  for  our  eorrectiou^ 
began  some  years  before  in  the  eastern  regions,  deprived 
these  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  living  beings,  and  then 
communicating  from  one  place  to  another,  spread  itself 
miserably,  without  stopping,  towards  the  west.  Prudence 
and  human  foresight  availed  nought  against  it^  though 
the  city  was  carefully  cleansed  from  much  filth  by  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  all  the  sick  were  forbid- 
den to  enter  it,  and  much  attention  given  to  the  preser- 

*  Matteo  Villani,  libb  i.  ci^.  1, 
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vation  of  health :  nor  was  there  more  profit  from  the 
humble  supplications  made  to  God  by  devout  persons, 
not  once,  but  often,  both  in  formal  processions  and  in 
other  manners :  but  the  plague  began  to  show  forth  its 
sad  effects  in  horrible  and  wondeilRil  fashion  almost  in 
the  beginning  of  the  above-named  year.  The  symptoms 
were  not  such  as  thev  had  been  in  the  east,  when  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose  was  tne  sure  sign  of  inevitable  death ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  certain  swellings  ap- 
peared, alike  in  men  and  women,  either  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  arm ;  some  of  which  grew  to  the  size  of  a 
common  apple,  some  to  that  of  an  eggy  and  some  more 
and  some  less,  and  the  common  people  called  them  boils. 
And  in  a  short  time  this  deadly  boil  spread  from  the  two 
parts  of  the  body  already  mentioned,  and  began  to  rise 
mdifferently  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  [soon  after 
this  the  characteristic  of  the  disease  began  to  change  into 
black  or  livid  spots,  which  appeared  on  the  arms  and 
thighs,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body  of  many  patients, 
in -some  cases  large  and  few,  and  in  others  small  and 
thick.  And  as  the  boil  had  originally  been,  and  still 
was,  a  most  unfailing  indication  of  approaching  death,  so 
-were  these  spots  whenever  they  appeared.  Nor  did  it 
•seem  that  the  skill  of  any  physician,  or  the  power  of  any 
medicine,  availed  to  cure  these  diseases,  or  was  of  any 
service ;  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  that  the  nature 
of  the  evil  would  not  allow  it,  or  that  the  medical  atten- 
dants (the  number  of  whom,  besides  the  really  skilfid, 
had  become  exceedingly  great,  and  comprised  both  men 
and  women,  who  never  had  had  any  medical  instruction), 
in  their  ignorance  did  not  know  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  consequently  could  not  take  proper  measures  against 
it,  the  result  was  that  not  only  few  recovered,  but  sumost 
all  died  within  the  third  day  from  the  appearance  of  the 
above-named  symptoms,  some  a  little  sooner  and  some  a 
little  later,  and  most  of  them  without  any  fever,  or  other 
incidental  symptom.  And  the  violence  of  the  plague 
was  the  greater,  because  it  spread  from  the  sick  to  the 
sound  by  their  mutual  communication,  just  as  fire  catches 
dry  or  greasy  substances  when  they  are  brought  close  to 
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it.  And  the  evil  went  yet  further ;  for  not  only  by  con- 
▼enation  and  interooune  with  the  sick  did  the  sound  get 
tiie  disease,  and  the  occasion  of  the  like  death,  but  even 
the  touch  of  clothes,  or  anything  else  which  had  been 
touched  or  used  by  tiie  sick,  seemed  to  carry  with  it  the 
game  disease,  and  communicated  it  to  the  toucher.  It  is 
a  marvel  to  hear  the  tale  which  I  have  to  tell ;  indeed 
had  not  many,  and  I  myself  with  my  own  eyes,  seen  it, 
I  should  hardly  have  dared  to  believe,  much  less  to  write 
it,  however  trustworthy  had  been  my  informant  I  say 
then  that  such  was  the  virulence  of  the  plague  in  spread* 
ing  Irom  one  subject  to  another,  that  not  only  man  gave 
it  to  man,  but  this  much  more  remarkable  circumstance 
often  visibly  occurred,  namely,  that  something  which  had 
belonged  to  a  man  sick  or  dead  of  the  disease,  being 
touched  by  another  animal  not  of  the  human  race,  not 
only  infected  it  with  the  disease,  but  killed  it  in  a  very 
short  time ;  of  which  my  own  eyes,  as  I  just  now  men- 
tioned, among  other  instances,  received  proof  one  day  in 
the  following  manner: — ^The  rags  of  a  poor  man  who 
died  of  the  plague  were  thrown  into  the  public  street, 
and  a  couple  of  pigs  came  up,  and  routed  among  them  a 
grreat  deal  with  their  snouts,  as  their  manner  is,  and  took 
them  in  their  teeth,  and  shook  them  against  their  faces ; 
and  both,  in  a  very  little  while  after,  reeling  about  some 
time  as  if  they  had  taken  poison,  fell  dead  to  the  ground 
upon  the  rags  which  thev  had  so  roughly  handled. 
Hence,  and  from  many  other  similar  or  more  alarming 
circumstances,  there  arose  various  fears  and  fancies  in 
those  who  still  remained  alive,  and  almost  all  of  them 
tended  towards  one  very  cruel  conclusion,  to  avoid  and 
fly  from  the  sick,  and  everything  belonging  to  them,  for 
every  one  believed  that  by  so  doing  he  would  secure 
himself.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  moderate  living, 
and  av<nding  all  excess,  haa  much  effect  towards  resisting 
this  calamity :  and  these  made  their  parties,  and  lived 
away  from  all  others,  and  collecting  together  and  shutting 
themselves  up  in  houses  where  there  were  no  sick,  and 
for  their  better  living  using  the  most  delicate  food  and  the 
best  wines  with  the  utmost  temperance,  and  avoiding  all 
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luxury,  there  they  tarried,  without  allowing  themselves 
to  speak  to  any  one,  or  to  hear  any  news  irom  abroad  of 
liie  dead  or  the  ill,  passing  their  time  in  music  and  such 
{Measures  as  they  could  obtain.  Others  held  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  asserted  that  the  surest  remedy  for  the 
disease  was  to  drink  freely,  and  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
to  go  about  singing  and  amusing  themselves,  and  to  in^ 
dnlge  their  appetites  in  every  way  they  could,  and  to 
kuigh,  and  make  sport  of  everything  that  occurred.  And 
just  as  they  said  they  acted,  as  far  as  they  could ;  going 
night  and  day  now  to  one  tavern  and  now  to  another, 
dnnking  without  stint  or  measure,  and  doing  this  for  the 
most  part  in  other  men's  houses,  provided  only  that  they 
found  anything  there  that  was  to  tbeir  taste  or  fancy. 
And  this  they  could  easily  do,  because  every  one,  as  if 
he  had  no  longer  to  live,  had,  as  it  were,  abandoned^his 
property,  so  that  most  houses  had  become  common ;  and 
a  stranger  used  them,  if  he  happened  to  come  to  them, 
just  as  their  own  masters  woula  have  done.  With  all 
^is  brutal  conduct,  they  always  avoided  the  sick  as  much 
as  they  could.  And  in  this  affliction  and  wretchedness 
of  the  city,  the  respected  authority  of  laws,  both  divine 
and  human,  was  almost  entirely  fallen  to  decay  and  dis- 
solved, from  the  condition  of  their  ministers  and  officers; 
for  these,  like  other  men,  were  ail  dead  or  sick,  or  else 
left  so  destitute  of  assistants  that  they  could  perfOTm 
no  duty :  so  that  every  one  might  do  whatever  pleased 
him  best. 

*^  Many  others  held  a  middle  course,  not  confining 
themselves  so  closely  in  their  diet  as  the  first,  nor  in- 
dulging themselves  so  freely  as  the  second  in  drinking 
and  other  excesses.  These  used  things  in  moderation, 
according  to  their  appetites,  and  without  shutting  them- 
selves up,  went  about,  some  of  them  carrying  flowers  in 
their  hands,  some  scented  herbs,  and  some  divers  kinds 
of  spices,  which  they  often  applied  to  their  noses, 
Ihinking  it  best  to  cherish  the  brain  with  scents  of  this 
kind,  since  all  Ihe  air  seemed  thick  and  noisome  with  the 
stench  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  diseased  parts,  and 
the  medicines.    Others  were  of  a  more  inhuman  opinion 
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(though  [ierhaps  a  safer  one),  and  said  that  there  was  no 
better  remedy  agamst  pestilences,  nor  so  good,  as  to  run 
away  from  them.  And  many  men  and  women,  influ- 
enced by  this  reasoning,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  them* 
seWes,  abandoned  their  own  cities,  their  own  houses, 
their  habitations,  and  their  relations,  and  their  property, 
and  went  .to  other  men's  country  establishments,  or  at 
least  to  thedr  own :  as  if  the  anger  of  God,  when  stirred 
up  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  men  with  this  pestilence, 
would  not  follow  them  wherever  they -were,  but  had  only 
determined  to  destroy  those  who  were  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  their  city ;  or  as  if  they  thought  that  no  one 
ought  to  remain  in  it,  and  that  its  last  hour  was  come. 
And  although  these,  with  their  various  modes  of  think- 
ing, did  not  all  die^  so  also  did  they  not  all  escape :  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  every  opinion  growing  sick  every- 
where, those  who  while  themselves  well  had  given  the 
example  to  those  who  still  remained  so,  were  left  to  lan- 
guish almost  entirely  deserted.  And,  not  to  mention  that 
one  fellow-citizen  avoided  another,  and  hardly.anr  neigh- 
bour took  any  care  of  another,  and  relations  seldom  or 
never  visited  each  other,  with  such  alarm  had  this  cala- 
mity seized  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  Jthat  brother 
abandoned  brother,  and  uncle  nephew,  and  sister  brother, 
and.  often  the  wife  her  husband;  and,  which  is  yet 
stranger  and  hardly  credible,  fathers  and  mothers  were 
shy  of  visiting  and  attending  upon  their  children,  as  if 
they  were  not  their  own.  The  result  was,  that  the 
eountless  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  were  ill,  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon,  except  either  the  kindness  of 
fnends,  and  these  were  few,  or  else  the  avarice  of  ser- 
vants, who  were  induced  by  large  and  disproportionate . 
wages  to  give  their  attenduice.  And  even  oi  them  the 
number  was  small,  and  men  and  women  they  were  of 
rude  understanding,  and  generally  unaccustomed  to  such 
services,  and  hardly  of  any  use  except  to  hand  to  the 
psutients  such  things  as  they  asked  for,  or  to  observe  when 
they  died ;  and  often  while  rendering  such  services  as 
these,  they  lost  their  lives  for  their  pains.  From  this 
desertion  of  the  sick  by  their  neighbours,  and  relations. 
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and  friends,  and  this  scarcity  of  servants,  there  spread  a 
practice  such  as  had  hardly  ever  been  heard  of,  that  no 
lady,  however  elegant,  or  fair,  or  young,  if  taken  ill, 
would  object  to  have  a  man  in  attendance  on  her,  be  he 
what  he  might,  young  or  old,  or  was  ashamed  to  discover 
to  him  any  part  of  her  person,  just  as  she  would  have 
done  to  a  woman,  if  the  need  of  her  disorder  did  but  re* 
quire  it :  and  this  perhaps  in  after  times,  rendered  those 
who  recovered  less  scrupulous  in  their  conduct.  The 
same  want  of  attendance  also  occasioned  the  death  of 
many,  who  nright  perhaps  have  escaped  if  they  had  had 
a&istanoe ;  and  thus  partly  for  want  of  fitting  services, 
which  the  sick  could  not  have,  and  partly  from  the  vio** 
lence  of  the  plague,  the  number  of  those  who  died  day 
and  night  in  the  city  was  so  great,  that  it  was  astounding 
even  to  hear,  much  more  to  see :  and  thus,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, there  arose  among  those  who  were  left  alive 
practices  contrary  to  the  former  custom  of  the  ci- 
tizens. 

**  It  was  the  custom,  as  we  still  it  see  to  this  day,  that 
female  relations  and  friends  assembled  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  and  there  bewailed  him,  with  his  yet 
nearer  female  connexions.  And  his  male  neighbcoirs 
and  many  of  his  townsmen,  with  his  own  nearest  inends^ 
met  separately  from  the  women  before  his  house ;  and 
thither,  according  to  his  rank,  came  also  the  clergy,  and 
the  deceased  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  of  his 
own  rank,  with  funeral  ceremony  of  wax  tapers  and 
chanting,  to  the  church  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  burial- 
place  before  his  death.  But  these  observances,  after  the 
furv  of  the  plague  began  to  rbe,  almost  entirely  ceased, 
and  other  new  practices  came  in  their  room.  For  not 
only  did  people  die  without  having  many  women  about 
them,  but  there  were  a  good  many  who  passed  away 
from  this  life  without  having  any  one  to  witness  it :  and 
few  indeed  were  those,  to  whom  were  granted  Uie 
piteous  lamentations  and  bitter  tears  of  their  connexions. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  these,  were  heard  in  most 
cases  laughter,  and  jests,  and  good  fellowship :  and 
ladies  ibr  the  most  part  laying  aside  the  tenderness  of 
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their  sex,  had  very  completely  made  themselves  masters 
of  this  practice,  as  thinkmg  it  for  their  own  safety.  And 
few  were  there  whose  bodies  were  followed  to  the 
church  by  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  the  bier  was  not  borne  by  honourable  citizens, 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  a  sort  of  grave-diggers  who 
came  from  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  and  did  these 
services  for  hire,  took  it  up  and  carried  it  with  hurried 
steps,  not  to  the  church  which  he  had  himself  appointed 
before  his  death,  but  generally  to  the  nearest,  following 
four  or  six  clergy  with  few  tapers,  and  generally  without 
any ;  and  then  the  priests  with  the  assistance  of  these 
grave-diggers,  •  without  troubling  themselves  about  any 
over  long  or  solemn  offices,  laid  the  corpse  as  quick  as 
possible  in  the  first  burial-place  which  they  found  un- 
occupied. The  condition  of  the  lowest  class,  and  pro- 
bably of  a  great  part  of  the  middle  class,  was  full  of  far 
greater  wretchedness  than  this ;  for  these  were  generally 
kept  to  their  houses  either  by  hope  or  by  poverty,  and 
thus  remaining  in  their  neighbourhoods,  tney  sickened 
by  thousands  in  the  day,  and  receiving  no  service  or 
assistance,  they  almost  all  died  without  any  thing  to 
save  them.  Many  were  there  who  came  to  their  end 
both  by  day  and  night  in  the  public  streets,  and  many 
others  who  died  in  their  own  houses,  and  their  neigh- 
bours had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  dead,  till  they 
discovered  it  by  the  stench  of  the  putrefying  corpses : 
and  the  whole  place  was  full  of  these  and  others  who 
died  on  every  side.  In  most  neighbourhoods  one 
practice  was  observed ;  namely,  that  the  pople  of  the 
vicinity,  moved  as  much  by  the  fear  that  the  putrefying 
of  the  dead  bodies  might  injure  themselves,  as  by  the 
affection  which  they  had  borne  to  the  departed,  with 
their  own  hands,  and  by  the  assistance  of  porters,  when 
they  could  get  them,  brought  down  from  their  houses 
the  corpses  of  those  who  were  already  gone,  and  set 
them  before  their  doors ;  and  there,  especially  in  the 
morning,  any  one  who  had  gone  about  might  have  seen 
them  without  number.  Then  biers  were  brought 
thither,  and  there  were  some  who  for  want  of  regular 
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biers  laid  the  corpses  on  tables.  Nor  was  it  only  once 
that  one  bier  bore  two  or  three  corpses  at  the  same  time ; 
but  a  long  list  might  be  made,  where  the  same  bier  held 
the  wife  and  the  husband,  or  two  or  three  brothers,  or 
father  and  son,  or  some  such  load.  And  infinitely  often 
did  it  happen,  that  when  two  priests  were  going  with  a 
crucifix  for  some  corpse,  three  or  four  biers  were 
carried  after  it ;  and  the  priests,  when  they  thought 
they  had  one^  body  to  bury,  had  six,  or  eight,  or  some- 
times more.  Nevertheless,  the  dead  were  not  honoured 
with  any  tears,  or  lights,  or  attendance  ;  on  the  contrary, 
matters  had  come  to  that  fpass,  that  no  more  care  was 
had  of  men  who  died,  than  now  would  be  of  goats :  so 
that  it  very  plainly  appeared  that  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity  had  taught  even  the  simplest  and  most  unthink- 
ing, the  lesson  which  the  natural  course  of  events  had 
not  been  able,  by  few  and  slight  sufferings,  to  impress 
upon  the  wise,  namely,  the  necessity  of  patience  under 
suffering.  So  great  was  the  number  of  the  bodies  which 
were  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  borne  in  con- 
course to  every  church,  that  the  consecrated  ground  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  burials,  especially  if  it  were  de- 
dred  to  give  to  every  body  a  place  of  its  own,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice.  Great  trenches  therefore  were 
dug  in  the  burying-grounds  of  the  churches,  after  every 
part  was  filled ;  into  which  the  bodies  which  were 
Drought  afterwards  were  thrown  by  hundreds.  There 
Ibey  were  were  stowed  layer  upon  layer,  like  the  mer- 
chandise in  a  ship,  each  layer  covered  with  a  little 
earth,  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the  trench.  And  not 
to  go  on  any  longer  hunting  out  every  particular  of  our 
past  misery,  which  befel  us  in  this  city,  I  say  that  while 
the  time  was  passing  so  cruelly  in  it,  the  surrounding 
country  was  not  in  any  wise  spared.  For  there,  not  to 
speak  of  the  castles,  which  in  proportion  to  their  sisse 
were  like  the  city,  in  the  scattered  villages  and  in  the 
fields  the  poor  and  wretched  labourers  and  their  families, 
without  any  care  of  physician  or  aid  of  servant,  by  the 
way  side,  on  the  land  they  tilled,  and  in  their  houses, 
died  alike  by  day  and  night,  not  like  men,  but  almost 
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like  beasts.  So  they  became  wanton  in  their  habits, 
just  like  the  townspeople,  and  paid  no  attention  to  their 
affiurs  or  business  ;  but  all,  as  it  they  expected  to  die  on 
the  day  which  they  found  they  had  reached,  would  do 
nothing  to  secure  the  future  produce  of  their  cattle,  and 
of  the  land,  and  of  their  own  past  labours,  but  exerted 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  consume  those  which 
tiiey  found  at  hand.  Thus  it  happened  tiiat  the  kine, 
the  asses,  the  sheep,  the  pigs,  the  ^goats,  the  poultry, 
and  even  the  dogs,  creatures  most  attached  to  mankind, 
driven  out  of  their  own  houses,  went  about  as  it  pleased 
them  over  the  fields,  where  the  com  was  left,  not 
merely  unharvested,  but  uncut.  And  many  of  them, 
almost  like  reasoning  beings,  after  they  had  fed  well  in 
the  day,  at  night  returned  home  without  any  guidance  of 
their  shepherd.  What  more  can  be  said,  leaving  the 
country  and  returning  to  the  city,  but  that  such  and  so 
great  was  the  cruelty  of  heaven,  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  that  of  men,  that  between  March  and  the  fol- 
lowing July,  between  the  virulence  of  the  pestilential 
disease,  and  the  bad  attendance  on  the  sick,  or  their 
abandonment  in  their  need  on  account  of  the  fear  enter- 
tained by  the  sound,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  are  confidently  believed  to  have  died 
•within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Florence ;  though  before 
this  deadly  occurrence,  perhaps  the  whole  number 
Would  not  have  been  estimated  so  high.  Oh,  how  many 
great  palaces,  how  many  fair  houses,  how  many  noble 
mansions,  formerly  fully  inhabited,  now  remained 
empty,  from  their  lords  and  mistresses  to  the  lowest 
menial  I  Oh,  how  many  memorable  races,  how  many 
vast  inheritances,  how  many  splendid  fortunes  found 
themselves  left  without  any  right  successor!  How 
mimy  gallant  men,  how  many  fair  women,  how  many 
comely  youths,  whom  not  only  any  common  observer, 
but  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  -ffisculapius  would  have 
judged  in  the  soundest  health,  breakfasted  in  the  moni- 
ing  with  their  relations,  companions  and  friends,  and 
then,  the  evening  after,  suppea  in  the  other  world  with 
their  ancestors," 
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The  relaxation  of  morals  consequent  upon  this  pesti- 
lence is  more  fiiUy  described  by  Villani. 

"  In  this  season  of  the  deadly  pestilence,  Pope  Clement 
YI.  made  great  general  indulgences  of  the  punishment 
of  all  sins  to  those  who  on  repentance  and  confession  re- 
quested it  of  their  confessors,  and  died ;  and  in  this^mor- 
tality  every  Christian,  thinking  that  he  was  dying,  set 
himself  well  in  order,  and  with  much  contrition  and  repent- 
ance they  gave  up  their  souls  to  God.    And  the  few  wise 
men  who  remained  alive  expected  many  things,  which. 
tlu*ough  the  corruption  of  sin,  turned  out  otherwise,  the 
very  contrary  most  marvellously  coming  to  pass.     For 
they  thought  that  such  as  God  by  his  favour  had  kept 
alive,   having  seen  the  extermination  of  their  nearest 
connexions,  and  havitig  heard  the  like  tidings  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  would  have  become  of  better  con- 
dition, humble,  virtuous,  of  the  true  faith,  and  would 
have  kept  themselves  from  iniquities  and  sins,  and  would 
have  been  full  of  love  and  charity  one  towards  another. 
But  now  that  the  mortality  was  at  an  end,  the  contrary 
appeared ;  for  men  finding  themselves  few  and  rich  by 
their  heirships  and   successions  to  earthly  goods,  for- 
getting things  past  as  if  they  had  never  been,  gave  into 
a  more  unhanasome  and  disorderly  life  than  they  had 
used  before.     For  wandering  about  at  leisure  they  dis- 
solutely indulged  in  the  sin  of  gluttony,  banquets,  taverns, 
delicate  food,  gaming,  running  without  bridle  into  luxury, 
which  they  sought  in    strange    clothing,  and   unusual 
fashions,  and  unseemly  manners,  changing  the  forms  of 
all  household  goods.     And  the  people,  men  and  women, 
because  of  the  exceeding  abundance  which  they  found 
of  all  things,  would  not  labour  at  their  accustomed  trades, 
and  would  have  the  dearest  and  most  delicate  viands  for 
their  subsistence,  and  married  at  will ;  the  maid-servants 
and  all  the  lowest  women  dressing  themselves  in  all  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  attire  of  the  honourable  ladies  who 
were  dead.     And  almost  all  our  city,  without  any  check, 
ran  into  a  discreditable  coui-se  of  lite,  and  so,  and  worse, 
did  the  other  cities  and  provinces  of  the  world.    And 
according  to  all  the  accounts  we  have  received,  there  was 
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«o  phee  where  the  living  kept.  themfleWes  in  continence, 
when  they  had  escaped  from  the  divine  wrath,  supposing 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  weary.  But,  according  to 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  wrath  of  God  is  not  shortened, 
neither  is  his  hand  wearj  :  hut  he  has  much  pleasure  in 
liis  mercy,  and  labours  in  long-suffering,  that  he  may 
bring  hack  sinners  to  conversion  and  repentance;  and 
he  punishes  temperately. 

''It  was  supposed  that,  through  the  failure  of  the 
people,  there  would  for  a  long  time  be  abundance  of 
every; thine  which  the  earth  produces;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  through  the  ingratitude  of  men,  every  thing 
came  to  unusual  scarcity,  and  so  continued  a  long  time. 
In  some  countries  there  were  several  unusual  famines. 
So  also  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  abundance 
of  dothing,  and  of  all  other  things  which  are  of  service 
to  the  human  body  beyond  subsistence:  and,  in  fact, 
the  contrary  came  to  pass  for  a  long  time ;  for  most 
things  were  worth  twice  as  much  as  they  used  to  be 
before  the  aforesaid  mortality,  and  more.  And  labour, 
and  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  rose  regularly  to  more  than 
twice  the  ordinary  rate.  Lawsuits,  disputes,  controversies 
and  riots  arose  on  every  side  among  the  citizens  of  every 
country,  on  account  of  their  inheritances  and  successions. 
And  our  city  of  Florence  long  filled  her  courts  with 
them,  with  ^eat  expenditure  and  unusual  charges. 
Wars  were  stirred  up,  and  various  scandals  throughout 
all  the  universe,  contrary  to  the  common  expectation  of 
men." 

These  Italian  accounts  might  be  suspected  of  exagge* 
ration,  but  they  are  fully  supported  by  ultramontane 
authority;  and  though  the  pestilence  of  1348  is  usually 
known  as  the  plague  of  Florence  (a  distinction  which  it 
owes  probably  to  Boccaccio),  it  raged  even  more  de- 
structively beyond  the  Florentine  territory,  and  beyond 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  French  and  English  his- 
torians in  particular  bear  testimony  to  the  extent  of 
misery  produced  by  it.  "  Never  in  old  times  was  it 
heard  or  seen  that  such  a  multitude  of  people  lay  dead : 
the  evil  seemed  to  grow  by  imagination  and  contagion, 

VOL.  31.  K 
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f&t  if  a  whole  na&.  vitttod  a>adc  man,  it  wu  "watr  ael^of» 
tiiat  he  escaped.  Thus  in  manj  to«ii&  and  viliagea  the 
priests  fled  to  avoid  att^uting  upon  ^e  dying :  in  mmy 
places,  out  of  twenty  persons^  not  two  remained  ajive. 
At  Paris,  in  the  hospital  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  the  mor- 
ttdtty  was  sueh,  thab  for  a  long  time  five  hundred  corpses 
were  carried  in  carts  daily  ta  the  bintal-ground  of  the 
Innocents/'*  ^^  In  Provence  and  Languedec  two^ird» 
of  the  people  were  esthnated  to  have  perished  ;  i»  the 
pest  of  France  one-third«  Allowing  for  the  inclina^n; 
which  all  mea  have  to  magnify  those  calamities,  tike 
naked  ^ts  of  which  ore  terrible  enough,  there  i&  heore 
evidence  of  a  mortality  hardly  to  be  equalled/'f 

In  £ngland  the  same  pestilence  n^ed  with  destraetive 
enerffy  among  the  poor,  but  spai«ed  the  higher  orders. 
Hardly  any  of  the  nobility  op  bishops  died,  wilii  this* 
remarkable  exception,  thai  the  see  of  Canterbury  was 
thriee  vacated  by  death  in  one  year.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  there  was  a  great  murrain  among  the  cattle,  and 
that  neithes  beast  nor  bird  of  prey  would  touch  their 
curcasses.  Meat  in  consequence  became  exceediiiffly 
scamse,  and  tiie  harvest  having  failed,  not  so  much  for 
deficiency  of  crops,  as  for  want  of  hands  to  get  it  in,  the 
distress  was  very  great.  About  harvest-^time  a  reaper 
was-  not  to  be  had  wr  less  than  eight>pence,  nor  a  mower 
for  less^  than  twelve«penee  a  day,  be»des  victnds, 
*'  which  in  those  days  was  excessive  wages,  money  hav* 
ilQig  then  a  tenfold  value  to  what  it  hath  now.'' 

Another  celebrated  pestilence  is  that  which  desolated 
Milan  m  the  year  1630.  The  chichy  was  then  subject 
to  ^pain,  and,  like  all  the  foreign  dependencies  and  ccm* 
quests  of  that  once  powerful  kingdom,  had  reason  to  rue 
me  day  that  gave  it  such  a  master.  Domestic  misrule, 
the  licensed  insolence  of  the  nobles,  the  supine  indite 
ference  of  the  goTemment  to  all  but  pdiitiad  erimes, 
combined  with  the  miseries  of  almost  constant  war  to 
destroy  the  husbandman's  hopes  and  paralyse  his  in* 
dustry.  At  length  natural  causes  seemed  to  omte  with 
Continuatio  Nangii,  ap :  Sismondi. 
Sismondl,  Histoire  des  Fran^ais. 
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peRtoJ  ones  to  work  evil  to  ^s  imhappr  coimtiy.    In 
1^  year  1637  an  vn&vourable  season  ana  defective  har- 

rest  ppoehteed  an  alarming  acareitjr,  which  was  aggravated 
into  Ifumne  by  a  second  failnre  in  the  succeeding  year. 
The  consequences  of  this  scarcity  were  soon  evident  in 
l^e  vast  number  of  persons  without  employment  or 
means  of  subsistence,  who  were  congregated  in  the  streets 
of  Milan.  It  was  the  pernicious  fashion  of  that  time 
ibr  the  gentry  to  maintain  a  number  of  idle  and  dissolute 
followers — ^men  regardless  of  obligations  human  or  divine, 
who  owned  no  law  except  their  master's  will,  chosen  and 
vahied  for  their  readiness  to  undertake  and  dexterity  to 
execute  his  orders,  alike  unmindful  of  their  guilt  or 
danger.  The  rich  walked  the  streets  follow^  by  a 
train  of  these  bravoes  (the  Italian  name  is  naturalized  in 
our  language),  swords  were  drawn  upon  the  slightest 
pretence,  and  their  brawls  openly  insulted  and  defied  the 
fKw,  These  men  were  the  nrst  to  be  turned  adrift  when 
vice  and  luxury  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  want. — 
"  It  would  have  been  laughable,"  says  a  contemporary, 
^'  had  such  a  feeling  been  consistent  with  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  our  own  danger,  to  see  the  change  in  those 
persons  who  used  to  be  bugbears  to  all.  The  nobles 
now  wtdked  unattended,  civilly,  hanging  their  ears  (de- 
inissis  auribus),  as  tf  to  bespeak  peace  by  their  demean- 
our. No  less  striking  was  it 'to  see  their  domestic  bulfies, 
who  used  to  perfume  the  very  air,  reduced  to  beg  half 

•  naked  through^[tbe  city."*  The  safierings  of  these 
ruffians  would  excite  Itttle  sympathy,  but  the  famine 
pressed  equally  upon  the  honest  and  industrious.  The 
rich  being  compelled  by  increasing  scarcity  to  contract 
tliw  expenses,  artificers  and  tradesmen,  one  afler  another, 
were  thrown  out  of  employ ;  and  thus  the  streets  were 
filed  with  a  starving  crowcf,  daily  increased  by  those  who 
flodced  from  the  country  aiid  from  neighbouring  towns, 
reduced  to  depend  upon  charity,  and  allured  to  the 
capital  by  its  superior  virealth, 

*  Kipamonte,  De  Peste  Mediolani,  p.  17.  From  this  in- 
teresting work  the  whole  of  the  following  account  of  the 
plague  of  Milan  is  tahen. 
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So  great  was  ihe  evil,  such  the  scenes  of  misery  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  in  every  street,  that  the  municipal 
authorities  resolved  on  opening  two  vast  establishments — • 
the  lazaretto,  or  hospital  for  persons  with  infectious  dis- 
orders, and  a  building  usually  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  foundlings.  To  these  places  all  mendicants 
and  persons  without  means  of  subsistence  were  taken  by 
the  police,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  At 
one  of  these  establishments  3000  persons  were  admitted 
within  a  few  days,  and  fresh  inmates  were  continually 

f>resenting  themselves.  Private  munificence  materially 
ightened  the  heavy  charge  thus  laid  upon  the  public 
treasury.  But,  then  as  now,  numbers  were  so  devoted 
to  a  vagabond  life,  that  rather  than  accept  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  under  the  moderate  restraints  necessary  to 
preserve  order  in  such  a  multitude,  they  would  have  re- 
mained in  rags,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  dependent  even  for  the  bread  of  life  upon  casual 
relief.  To  quicken  the  diligence  of  the  police,  a  small 
reward  was  given  for  each  person  whom  they  brought 
in,  At  length  the  discontent  among  those  who  were 
shut  up,  generated  by  the  restrictions  on  their  liberty, 
and  heightened  by  a  mortality  far  less  probably  than 
that  which  took  place  among  them  while  scattered 
abroad,  but  more  alarming  because  brought  all  at  once 
into  view,  became  so  great,  that  the  magistrates  broke 
up  these  establishments,  and  the  misery  of  unbounded 
beggary  again  prevailed  throughout  Milan.  « 

During  this  period  the  pestilence  lurked  in  the  Orison 
mountains  :  it  had  even  appeared  in  the  capital ;  but  the 
deaths  were  few,  the  disease  spread  not,  and  both  magis- 
trates and  {>eople,  with  a  common  infatuation,  were  eager 
to  deny  the  existence  of  danger  until  it  was  too  late  to 
guard  against  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1629  a  further  evH 
visited  this  unhappy  country.  The  Spanish  governor 
had  granted  a  free  passage  to  a  German  army,  intended 
to  oppose  the  French  interest  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 
These  men,  with  the  brutal  licentiousness  which  pre- 
eminently disgraced  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  that  age^ 
inflicted  all  flie  miseries  of  war  upon  a  friendly  popu- 
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lation.  Blood,  rapine,  and  fire  marked  their  path ;  the 
inhabitants  concealed  their  property,  and  abandoned 
their  houses,  but  it  was  often  in  vain ;  their  persecutors 
spread  over  the  country,  and  if  discovered  they  were 
compelled  by  torture  to  reveal  their  stores.  And  as  the 
first  of  these  locusts  left  nothing  for  those  who  followed, 
the  latter  often  vented  their  wrath  and  disappointment 
upon  those  poor  people,  whose  only  crime  was  having 
lost  their  all.  Thus  all  who  could  fly,  took  shelter  in 
the  most  retired  fortresses,  and  there  endured  extreme 
hardship,  until  the  last  of  these  ill-omened  allies  had 
disappeared.  And  such  was  the  devastation,  that  the 
miseries  of  their  temporary  shelter  were  little  worse  than 
those  endured  after  their  return  home.** 

Still  further  to  increase  the  terrors  of  these  troops,  H 
was  reported  that  they  bore  the  plague  along  with  tnem, 
from  which  indeed  the  German  armies  were  said  seldom 
to  be  entirely  free.  Superstition  added  to  the  general 
alarm.  A  comet  appeared  in  1628 ;  another  in  1630. 
Belief  in  the  malign  influence  of  these  bodies  was  then 
general.  Prophecies  were  current,  said  to  be  of  ancient 
date,  denouncing  plague  and  famine  in  these  years.  It 
will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  no  place  could  be 
better  fitted  to  receive  and  nourish  a  pestilential  disorder 
than  Milan  was  at  this  time.  Scarcity  of  food  and  want 
of  cleanliness,  inseparable  from  a  poor  and  crowded  po- 
pulation, and  a  summer  of  unusual  heat,  combined  to 
favour  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  In  November, 
1629,  a  soldier  quartered  at  Chiavenna  returned  to  his 
home  at  Milan.  He  was  taken  ill,  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  died ;  and  on  examination  the  signs  of  plague 
were  found  on  his  body,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
all  persons  who  had  been  under  the  same  roof  made  it 
evident  that  the  plague  had  gained  entrance.  But  at 
first  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  slow,  so  slow  that 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  it  were  really  the 
plague ;  and  while  the  magistrates  were  dilatory  and  re- 

*  The  *  Promessi  Sposi'  of  Manzoni  contains  a  most  vivid 
and  interesting  picture  of  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Milan. 
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BOBS  in  taking  the  usual  precautions,  the  oomniDn  people 
were  especiSly  unwillii^  to  admit  so  unpalatabfe  and 
alarming  a  report.  Fear  of  the  sufferings,  and  disgust 
at  the  restrictions  and  discipline  of  an  infected  cii^, 
made  them  furious  agunst  all  who  warned  them  of  their 
danger.  The  first  physician  in  Milan,  a  man  eminent 
for  charitj  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  well  as 
skill,  and  therefore  highly  yenerated  even  by  the  popu- 
lace, was  assaulted  by  a  mob,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
life,  upon  no  other  provocation  than  his  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  disease. 

But  unfortunately  incredulity  was  of  no  avail  to  check 
its  progress ;  and  at  last  the  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  place  guards  and  barriers  at  the  gates,  and  to  exclude 
all  persons  and  all  articles  coming  from  suspected  places. 


Aom  A  Medal  of  CftTdiml  Bonomeo. 
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Not  only  the  sick,  but  all  persoas  living  ia  the  smm 
house  with  them,  were  removed  to  the  lazaretto,  or,  tf  Auf- 
fored  to  remain,  were  placed  under  the  chaise  of  an 
officer  appointed  to  ensure  their  perfect  secluaioa.  Thote 
whose  health  was  suspected  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  similar  but  somewhat  lighter  restrcdnt.  A^d 
having  done  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  precaution 
with  little  benefit,  for  the  mortality  inoraasea  flsarftdly, 
the  authorities  turned  for  help  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose  body,  endeeed  in 
a  crystal  shrine,  formed  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the 
cathedral.  There  was  at  least  a  propriety  in  applying 
to  him  in  preference  to  any  other  siunt  in  the  calendar ; 
for  his  liberality,  and  intrepidity,  and  zeal  in  his  pastoml 
•duties  were  eminently  displayed  in  1676^  when  Milaa 
laboured  under  the  same  calamity. 

It  was  determined  therefore,  with  the  permission  of 
the  church,  to  carry  these  relics  in  Sc^emn  precessiaii 
round  the  cit^,  and  to  implore  the  continued  patronage 
and^intercesBion  of  the  saint,  who  in  life  had  zealouuv 
watched  over  the  tempcmil  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wef- 
.  fare  of  his  people.  It  was  ordered  that  no  expense  foe 
spared  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the  rite,  and  testify 
Gue  reverence  to  the  hallowed  remains ;  and  accordingly 
the  sti*eets  through  which  the  pomp  was  to  pass  yrere 
deared,  and  cleansed,  and  ded^ed  with  tapestry  tahd 
<rther  ornaments,  as  if  for  a  festival.  The  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  those  which  ihe  pestilence  had  left  Untenanted, 
were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  citv,  or  bv  the 
piety  of  some  wealthy  neighbour.  The  latter  sbouki 
rather  have  been  left  in  their  desdatioB,  biure  and  mourn- 
ful, to  testify  to  the  extent  of  the  distress,  and  implore, 
more  touchingly  thM  words  could  do  it,  the  divine  pro- 
tection. The  shrine  was  home  through  the  chief  sitxeeis 
surrounded  by  the  priesthood,  the  nobles,  aad  the  ma- 
gistrates, barefoot,  and  in  penitential  dresses,  and  fd- 
lowed  by  a  multitude :  and  ibr  a  moment  all  minds  were 
abstracted  from  their  own  and  the  common  danger^  to 
H^aze  ufK>n  the  mitred  skull,  yisible  through  its  transpa- 
rcmt  covering,  whose  eyeless  sockets  and  grinmng  jaws 
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might  have  seemed  to  mock  the  hopes  so  foncRy  and 
vainly  entertained. 

The  procesfdon  took  place  on  June  3rd :  at  Hs  close 
the  saint  returned  to  his  resting-place;  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  disease  raged  witn  redoubled  fury,  and 
the  Milanese  were  reduced  to  despair.  For  eight  days 
and  nights,  however,  the  shrine  was  deposited  upon  the 
high  altar,  surrounded  by  a  concourse  of  votaries,  be* 
seeching  help  with  tears  and  cries.  The  answer,  our 
author  says,  was  comprised  in  the  number  of  the  dying ; 
and  lest  the  interpretation  should  be  doubtful,  that  nuur* 
ber  increased  until  1800  perished  duly.  Strange  in- 
fatuation!  where  every  man  should  have  avoided  his 
dearest  friend  as  charged  with  death,  to  congregate  thou* 
sands  in  supplication  against  an  enemy,  to  whom  in  that 
very  act  they  gave  a  more  extensive  and  dead}y  power  J 

The  speedy  burial  of  the  dead  is  commonl^r  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  time  of  pestilence.  Here  it  was  little 
felt.  There  was  a  class  of  men  called  Monatti,  pro- 
fessed attendants  on  the  plague,  and  ever  ready  for,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  most  dangerous  and  disgusting  services. 
Bipamonte  speaks  of  them  as  a  class  well  known  to  every- 
body,  and  passes  in  silence  over  the  origin  of  the  name^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  reward  which  tempted,  or  the  tie, 
whether  hereditary  or  other,  which  bound  them  to  ao 
desperate  a  service :  curious  points  on  which  we  have 
failed  to  procure  information  elsewhere.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  men  to  convey  the  sick  to  the  hospitals,, 
and  attend  them  there ;  to  watch  over  those  who  re- 
mained at  home,  and  to  cairy  away  the  dead  for  inter- 
ment Strange  and  revolting  were  these  funeral  proces- 
sions. They  were  preceded  by  two  men  with  bells, 
who  warned  all  persons  to  avoid  the  way,  that  the  Mo* 
natti  were  at  hand,  death  and  pestilence  in  their  train. 
Then  came  carts  with  the  deadf  piled  in  disorder,  many 
stripped  even  of  their  last  covering,  when  it  was  such  as 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  ruffians  in  charge  of  them ; 
while  the  long  hair  of  women  trailing  on  the  ground,  and 
limbs  and  heads  dangling  over  the  sides,  and  answering 
to  the  rough  movements  of  the  vehicle,  and  fallen  bodies 
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strewed  along  the  ground,*  presented  a  spectacle  the 
more  revolting  for  the  grotesqueness  that  mingled  with 
Its  horror.  Meanwhile  the  Monatti  sat  carousing  in  the 
midst  of  death  with  indecent  laughter  and  jests,  and  ex- 
ultation in  the  general  calamity ;  indulging  the  avowed 
hope  that  the  mortality  might  never  cease  till  the  popu- 
lation of  Milan  was  exterminated,  and  the  wealth  of  her 
palaces  left  unowned  and  undefended,  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  plunderer  at  will.  Necessary  as  these  mmisters 
were,  their  presence  added  fresh  miseries  to  those  under 
which  the  city  groaned.  Reckless  and  desperate,  hating 
others  in  proportion  as  they  were  loathed  and  despised, 
they  were  prepared  for  any  crime  that  passion  and  in- 
terest might  prompt.  Their'  duty  callect  them  into  all 
suspected  houses,  and  at  such  a  season  every  house  lay 
open  to  suspicion.  Every  abode,  every  room  therefore 
was  exposed  to  their  intrusion ;  and  robbery  was  the 
most  frequent,  but  not  the  worst  end  to  which  these  ill- 
omened  visits  were  perverted.  Other  pi-ofligates  too 
assumed  their  dress  and  ensigns,  and  sometimes  when  the 
true  and  false  Monatti  met,  strife  and  bloodshed  added 
new  horrors  to  the  sick  chamber  or  the  dying  bed. 

The  general  distress,  as  misery  is  ever  prone  to  credu- 
lity, was  in  no  small  degree  increased  by  tne  most  absurd 
and  wicked  reports.  It  was  supposed  that  foreini  princes 
had  generated,  or,  at  all  events,  were  maintaming  ^e 
plague,  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  taking  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  when  re- 
duced to  a  solitude.  '^  A  belief  was  propagated,  that  per- 
sons were  employed  to  besmear  everrthmg  likely  to  be 
touched  with  the  most  foul  and  pestilential  compounds. 
The  walls  of  houses,  the  fastenings  of  doors,  household 
implements,  clothes,  men's  persons,  everything  fit  to 
spread  the  infection,  nay,  the  very  standing  corn  in  the 

'  *  Ripamonte,  book  i.  If  the  reader  can  consult  the  origi- 
nal, he  will  see  that  the  description  is  not  overcharged.  The 
Monatti,  he  continued,  practised  all  sorts  of  insult  towards 
living  and  dead,  and  dragged  bodies  along  as  rudely  as  a 
butcher  drives  his  calves  to  the  shambles. 
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Mds,  now  ripe  fbr  the  sid^Ie,  were  tboog 
soaed  bj  some  mueen  enemj.  The  belief  originated  ia 
•It  unezpbiiied  appearance,  the  resuit  most  likeljr  of 
some  wanton  joke  or  nudicioos  decefition.  On  the 
Morning  of  April  S^rd,  the  fronts  of  iiousefi  tkrongbont 
the  whole  length  of  the  citjr  were  Observed  b^  the 
earliest  passengers  to  be  marked  with  ^x>ts,  aj^pearmg"  as 
tf  a  sponge  filled  with  the  matter  of  the  ]^a^e-sore8  had 
been  pressed  against  them.  The  whole  popnlatioa  ere 
k»g  was  in  a  commotion,  and  poured  oat  to  see  this 
strange  phenomenon ;  but  this  was  before  the  forj  of  the 
pestilence,  and  the  alarm  created  was  forgotten,  mttal 
revived  by  the  increanng  mortalitj.  Then  reports  were 
dfcalated,  and  greedily  received,  that  emissanes  of  hoe- 
tik  princes  were  diligently  engaged  in  spreading  infee- 
tious  poison  through  the  city ;  nay,  that  the  pDW^»  of 
hell,  as  well  as  human  principalities,  were  leagued  against 
it,  and  that  the  devii  had  tasen  a  house  in  Milan,  where 
his  faead-qnarters  were  establiriied,  and  the  pestiferous 
nngnents  prepared  and  distributed.  One  man  rdatwl 
how,  as  he  stood  ia  front  of  the  cathedral,  he  saw  a  ehwiot 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  followed  by  a  nnmerow 
attendance,  in  which  a  person  sat,  of  princely  demeanoor, 
thongh  his  dari^  and  deep-burnt  complexion,  his  floating 
hair,  the  fire  of  his  ^e,  and  the  threatening  expressioii 
of  hb  lip,  gave  such  en  ahr  to  the  countenance  as  he  h»d 
never  beheld  on  mortal  fine.  The  stranger  stopped  be* 
fore  him,  and  bade  him  mount.  He  compUed,  and  was 
carried  to  a  house  which  appeared  like  many  others  \  but 
on  entering,  he  saw  strange  and  wonderAil  things^  m 
which  majesty  was  mixed  with  horrors,  delight  with 
fear.  In  one  part  IhidL-fia^ing  Hghtninff  dispelled  ibe 
seemin?  night  which  reigned  diaewhere :  here  a  spectiBl  * 
senate  held  its  meetings ;  there  vast  empty  chambers 
and  gardens  extended,  and  from  the  brow  of  a  dimly- 
seen  rock  waters  poured  abundantly  into  a  basin  placed 
to  reewve  them ;  and  he  narrated  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
digies. The  tempter  concluded  by  showing  him  vast 
treasures,  and  promising  that  they  should  be  his  own, 
and  every  wish  be  gratified,  if  he  would  bow  the  knee 
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to  buD  and  do  hm  biddin|f.  But  the  temptation  was  in- 
tuffident  to  overcome  his  virtae,  and  he  was  suddenljr 
tnuMported  back  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  been  taken. 
The  motive  for  concocting  such  tdes  is  as  evident  as 
their  extravagance :  yet  thej  roused  the  populace  to  such 
liiiy  and  such  jealous  suspicion,  that  many  fell  victims 
not  to  any  impntdence,  but  to  the  commonest  and  most 
natural  actions,  which  the  prevailing  frenzy  interpreted 
into  the  dreadful  crime  of  anointing.  In  sight  of  Ripa- 
fflonle,  from  whom  we  derive  this  account,  an  old  man 
past  eighty,  well  known  as  a  daily  freouenter  of  the 
efaurch  of  St.  Antony,  was  seen,  on  rising  from  his  knees, 
to  wipe  the  bench  on  which  he  meant  to  sit  with  the 
ddrt  of  his  cloak.  Some  women  raised  a  cry,  that  the 
<M  man  was  anointing  the  seats.  The  church  was  more 
thiKmged  than  usual,  ibr  it  was  a  festival-day.  The 
people  ran  together  in  an  instant :  the  old  man  'was 
dragged  by  the  hair,  beaten,  and  kidced ;  the  only  thing 
that  saved  his  life  for  an  instant  was  the  wish  to  carry  him 
before  the  judges,  and  extort  some  knowledge  of  his  ao- 
oomplioes.  '^  I  saw  him,"  says  Ripamonte,  '^  dragged 
away  thus,  and  never  heard  more  of  him.  I  think  Uiat 
he  must  have  died  on  the  instant  Those  who  were  in- 
duced by  pity  to  inqwre  of  his  character,  reported  that 
he  was  a  good  and  honest  man.*' 

With  the  people  in  tiiis  temper,  accusations  and  con- 
victions for  a  cnme  probably  fictitious  were  not  wanting. 
The  first  victim  was  a  person  employed  by  the  tribunal 
of  health  to  make  the  daily  round  of  a  (Ustrict,  and  report 
ike  names  of  all  who  were  ill.  He  was  accused  by  some 
women,  who  described  his  person,  and  swore  that  they 
saw  him  from  their  windows  daub  the  walls  with  some 
preparation.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  he  endured  it 
wim  wonderful  constancy  until  the  fourth  day,  and  then 
when  the  judges,  wearied  by  his  firmness,  were  about  to 
release  him,  he  made  a  sort  of  voluntary  confession,  and 
named  one  M(H*a,  a  barber,  as  the  person  who  had  given 
him  the  ointments.  Other  drcumstances  he  added, 
grossly  false,  as  that  the  barber  had  given  him  at  the 
same  time  a  potion  which  took  away  all  power  of  con- 
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fession,  until  he  had  undergone  a  certain  process  of 
torture.  The  house  of  Mora  was  found  full  of  medical 
or  chemical  vessels  and  preparations  (it  was  then  usual 
for  barbers  to  practise  surgery),  which  he  declared  wefre 
meant  as  preservatives  to  be  distributed  among  his  friends. 
The  physicians  who  inspected  them  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  declared  them  to  be  prejmred  for  poisons  j 
and  on  their  report  the  barber  was  put  to  the  torture, 
where,  after  several  times  alternately  confessing  and  re- 
canting, he  at  length  made  full  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt,  and  of  all  the  methods  which  he  had  employed. 
Others,  meanwhile,  were  apprehended  upon  the  same 
charge,  and  made  similar  confessions  under  the  cogent 
arguments  of  the  rack ;  and  all  were  put  to  death  with 
circumstances  of  no  common  cruelty.  Mora's  house  was 
demolished,  and  a  column  built  on  the  spot  w^here  it 
stood,  with  an  inscription  to  commemorate  his  guilt.  A 
sort  of  madness  seems  to  have  been  epidemic,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  persons  may  have  been  led  to 
attempt  the  crime  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination,  as 
sometimes  a  murder  of  unusual  horror  seems  to  work 
upon  minds  morbidly  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  till 
they  believe  themselves  irresistibly  driven  to  commit  the 
same  offence.  Some  persons  who  were  taken  within  the 
lazaretto,  with  boxes  and  bottles,  as  if  prepared  to  collect 
the  putrid  humour  of  the  plague-boils,  which  was  believed 
to  be  the  chief  ingredient  of  these  diabolical  prepara- 
tions, confessed  their  guilt,  persisted  in  their  confession 
under  the  severest  tortures,  and  yet  under  the  gallows 
asserted,  that  though  they  died  willingly  in  expiation  of 
other  guilt,  they  were  innocent  in  this  point,  even  of 
the  knowledge  of  unguents,  or  of  the  magical  or  diabo^ 
lical  practices  which  were  said  to  be  joined  with  them. 
One  man  who  lay  sick  in  the  lazaretto,  confessed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  his  poisons  would  be  found.  He  died 
in  raving  madness  (no  uncommon  symptom  in  the  dis* 
ease),  calling  for  the  means  of  self-destruction,  and 
attempted  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  sharp  piece  of  money. 
A  woman  also  confessed,  and  named  her  daughter  as  an 
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accoropliee:  and  the  instraments  of  infection  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  latter.  It  added  no  small  credit 
to  these  stories  that  four  men  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  with  medicaments  pre- 
pared for  communicating  the  plague,  vet  they  esca^d, 
and  left  no  trace  of  their  flight.  This  news  came  in  a 
letter  signed  by  the  king*s  own  hand,  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  warning  him  to  be  upon 
his  guard.  There  is  some  justice  in  an  observation  made 
by  our  author,  that  it  seemed  fated  through  the  whole 
of  this  business  that  things  doubtful  and  things  certain 
should  be  intermixed,  and  mutually  involve  each  other  in 
obscurity.  The  total  disappearance  of  four  men,  detected 
in  a  crime  of  such  moment,  even  in  a  royal  palace,  where 
of  all  places  their  apprehension  would  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain, Dears  such  an  air  of  mystification  as  tnrows  discredit 
on  the  whole  story :  yet  we  cannot  suppose  the  Spanish 
monarch  a  party  to  the  j)ractising  of  so  mischievous  a 
deceit  upon  his  own  suffering  subjects  ;  and  scarcely  any 
other  person  would  dare,  or  could  be  interested,  to  get 
up  a  trick  so  dangerous,  and  apparently  so  unprofitable 
to  the  contrivers  and  actors  in  it.  ^But  the  people, 
blinded  by  their  fears,  saw  neither  improbability  nor  in- 
consistency in  these  stories.  Ripamonte,  evidently  him- 
self a  sceptic,  professes  that  an  author  was  not  free  to 
canvass  this  subject  unreservedly,  so  obstinately  was  the 
belief  fixed  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  who 
maintained  this  breath  of  rumour  as  devotedly  as  they 
clung  to  their  homes  and  altars,  and  all  that  they  held 
most  sacred. 

^  The  Italians,  owing  perhaps  to  the  common  use  of 
poisons  among  them,  seem  readily  to  have  admitted  such 
reports.  When  the  plague  broke  out  at  Naples  in  1656, 
it  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  suborned  people  to  scatter  poisoned  dust  in  the 
streets.  This  was  one  of  the  methods  which  the  Mi- 
lanese anointers  were  reported  to  use.  Tadini,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  then  and  there  practising, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  plague,*  says  that  he  knew 
*  Origine  e  Giomale  successl  della  Gran  Peste.  Mi|an, 
1648. 
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two  young  women,  who  on  cnMsing  tfaemsdyea  with  holy 
water  on  comine  oat  of  church  observed  that  a  clammy 
powder  remained  on  their  clothes  and  persons,  whereyer 
the  sacred  sign  had  been  made.  Returning  home  they 
were  seized  with  giddiness,  and  died  within  two  days. 
This  seems  a  strong  case,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whel£»- 
they  died  of  the  plague  or  of  imagination,  for  no  marks 
of  the  disease  appeared  on  their  fa^ies.  Their  mother, 
and  those  who  had  waited  on  them,  perished  in  the  same 
unaccountable  way. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  trying  season  Cardinal 
Frederick  Borromeo,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  distin* 
guished  himself  by  an  unceasing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  charity.  The  ample  revenues  of  his  dignity, 
at  all  times  liberally  dispersed  among  those  who  needed 
assistance,  were  now  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  laza- 
rettos ;  and  his  private  resources  were  increased  by  the 
zeal  of  the  rich,  who  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  his 
disposal,  confident  that  in  bis  hands  they  would  be  most 
beneficially  and  discreetly  employed.  One  remarkable 
instance  of  generosity  is  recorded.  Two  countrymen 
requested  and  obtained  admission  to  the  cardinal.  '*  We 
are  two  brothers,"  they  said,  **  husbandmen,  whom  our 
father  left  in  possession  of  a  small  farm :  we  have  brought 
here  2000  gold  pieces,  which  hard  labour  and  economy 
have  enabled  us  to  accumulate,  and  now  lay  them  at  your 
feet,  to  be  disposed  to  such  charitable  uses  as  shall  ap- 
pear best  to  you."  No  less  prodigal  of  his  personal 
safety  than  of  his  wealth,  this  excellent  prelate  declared 
that  he  would  never  quit  the  city  so  lon^  as  the  plague 
lasted;  and  he  kept  his  word,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  and  importunate  solicitations  of  many  who  set  a 
higher  value  on  his  life  than  he  himself  did.  He  visited 
the  hospitals,  the  poor,  gave  free  access  to  every  person, 
however  humble,  who  wished  to  see  him,  and  directed 
his  especial  attention  to  requiring  from  the  parochial 
clergy  a  strict  dischai^  of  their  duties  in  this  trying 
season,  when  the  ministration  of  spiritual  assistance  to 
the  siek  and  dying  was  esteemed  more  hazardous  than 
mounting  a  breach  or  storming  a  battery.  And  it  is 
just  to  observe  that  both  the  parochial  and  conventual 
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eleiQgy  di^ayed  a  noUe  zeal  in  eooountering  danger  and 
labour,  not  only  up  to,  but  bey<MMi  the  strict  letter  of 
their  duty.  Tney  regulated  the  lazarettos  and  preserved 
such  order  as  eould  be  maintained  in  auch  establishments, 
wad  attended  to  the  bodily  and  mental  wants  of  their 
pflitientSy  hopeless  of  preserving  their  own  life  through 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  there&re 
undeterred  by  danger  when  'good  was  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  none  of  the  physicians  would  enter  the 
homilals.  The  tribnnal  of  health  and  the  municipal 
au^orities  requested  the  college  of  that  &calty  to  depute 
some  members  of  their  body  to  perform  that  duty :  it 
waa  answered,  that  thev  woorn  send  members  who  should 
go  as  far  as  the  walls,  keeping  however  outside  the  ditch 
surroondii^  the  establishment,  and  there  do  what  they 
could  to  help  the  sick,  but  that  no  one  would  consent 
to  enter  those  roofs  to  his  certain  destruction.  They  tried 
in  vain  to  bribe  men  to  this  service,  and  were  obliged  to 
seek  physicians  in  France  and  Germany. 

Ripamonte  possessed  a  Inreviary  which  had  been  the 
cardinal's,  which  contained  many  manuscript  observations 
made  by  him  during  the  progress  of  the  plague.  They 
contain  among  several  curious  anecdotes  the  following 
observations  on  the  rep<nts  prevalent  concerning  the 
aaointers :  "  Truth  and  falsehood  are  readily  intermixed, 
and  with  respect  to  this  factitious  plague  many  things 
are  said  of  which  you  may  readily  believe  a  part,  and  as 
readily  disprove  others :  and  thus  I  admit  some  of  thoae 
stories ;  others  may,  I  think,  be  rejected.  This  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  many  have  thought  they  could 
acqmt  themselves  of  ne^igence  in  exposing  themselves 
to  infection,  by  asserting  that  the  plague  which  they  have 
themselves  caught,  has  been  the  woi^  of  anointers." 

The  practices  which,  whether  falsely  or  truly,  were 
sdd  to  exist,  are  these.  Men  begged  through  the  city, 
offering  poisoned  papers  imder  the  appearance  of  peti- 
tions. The  earth  and  its  productions,  eatables,  money  given 
in  charity,  were  poisoned.  The  fastenings  of  doors,  as 
being  necessarily  handled,  were  special  objects  of  attadc ; 
as  were  also  the  basins  of  holy  water  placed  m  chorches. 
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Poles  were  ased  to  anoint  what  was  out  of  reach,  and 
bellows  to  scatter  poisoned  dust.  "  These  and  other 
tilings  which  were  loudly  proclaimed,  I  neither  believe 
entirely,*'  says  the  cardinal,  '*  nor  yet  think  them  re- 
ported entirely  without  foundation."  On  the  whole, 
without  believing  that  these  crimes  were  committed  either 
at  the  instigation  of  foreign  princes,  or  in  virtue  of  an 
express  compact  with  the  devil,  the  cardinal  seems  de- 
cidedly to  incline  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  pestilence 
was  spread,  if  not  originated,  by  artificial  means  ;  and  to 
refer  the  guilt  to  soldiers  (and  the  mercenaries  of  that 
day  weretnen  capable  of  any  enormities),  and  other  men 
of  broken  fortunes,  who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by 
plunder  amid  the  general  confusion,  dismay,  and  death. 
Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  is  due  to  his  reputation  to 
state  that  he,  and  he  alone,  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
procession  with  the  body  of  St.  Charles  fiorromeo,  as 
furnishing  the  best  opportunity  to  anointers,  if  such  vU- 
Jains  there  were,  and  at  all  events  of  ensuring  an  in- 
crease of  the  disorder;  since  among  such  a  multitude 
many  persons  were  sure  to  bear  about  them  the  seeds  of 
infection. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  'disease  began  to 
abate ;  and  its  decline  was  signalized  by  as  impudent  a 
fraud  as  has  ever  been  practised,  even  in  those  earlier 
times  when  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  blindness 
of  the  people  were  most  remarkable.  Attached  to  the 
Dominican  convent  there  was  a  church  of  high  reputa- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  gratitude  for  her  signal 
kindness  towards  the  city  of  Milan.  On  the  night  of 
September  22nd,  the  monks  were  collected,  waiting  for 
the  matin  service,  when  suddenly  their  several  occupa- 
tions of  praying  or  sleeping  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells.  It  soon  appeared  that  they 
were  rung  miraculously,  without  touch  of  mortal  fingers.* 
Some  manifested  wonder,  others  fear,  according  to  their 
different  tempers,  but  all  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 

*  Ripamonte  does  not  tell  us  whether  any  body  went  up 
into  the  belfiy  to  ascertain  this.^ 
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pirodigy,  un^l  a  Yoice  too  awfiil  to  be  human  was  heard  to 
say,  '*  Mother,  I  will  take  pity  upon  my  people."  The 
inte^Tiretation  of  the  miracle  then  was  evident :  the  Vir* 
gin  had  sought  and  obtained  from  her  Son  the  remission 
of  the  plague,  and  the  next  morning  the  oil  which  fed 
the  lam))  suspended  before  her  image  was  found  to  pos» 
sess  a  miraculous  healing  virtue,  and  was  distributed  aro^ 
by  drop  to  all  classes,  who  crowded,  high  and  low,  to- 
receive  it ;  not,  we  may  presume,  without  a  handsome  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  to  the  protectress  herself,  and  to  her 
servants  the  Dominicans.  Ripamonte,  cautious  of  ex* 
pnefising  a  doubt  concerning  the  anointers,  breathes  not 
a  syllable  from  which  a  want  of  faith  in  this  miracle  cant 
eren  be  inferred :  the  church  was  the  church  of  the  In« 
quisition,  and  it  was  from  the  Dominican  monks  that  the 
officers  of  that  institution  were  chosen.  The  number Jof 
deaths,  however,  began  to  diminish  about  or  somewhat 
earlier  than  this  time,  and  grew  smaller  and  smaller  a» 
the  autumn  advanced ;  and  bv  the  close  of  the  year 
Milan  was  delivered  from  this  dreadful  scourge. 

The  number  who  died  in  these  few  months  was  regis- 
tered at  140,000,  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  below 
the  mark,  because  manv  persons  wero  privately  buried  by 
their  friends,  to  avoid  mtroducing  the  Monatti  into  their 
houses. 

The  extravagant  crodulitv  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  fury 
and  crimes  which  sprung  from  that  credulity,  may  be  par- 
tially excused  on  the  ground  that  in  that  age  even  learned 
men  believed  in  the  possibility  of  exciting  pestilence  by 
means  half-medical,  half-magical,  and  that  evil  spirits 
exercised  a  malign  influence  over  the  air,  and  interfered 
vbibly  in  diffusing  the  evil.  More  than  thirty  year* 
later,  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  a  man  of  various  and  extensive 
knowledge,  but  of  a  mystic  temper,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  power  of  magic  and  occult  influences,  speaks  of 
this  plague  as  produced  by  the  arts  of  evil  men.  Nor 
does  he  want  authorities  to  strengthen  his  belief,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  a 
terrible  plagues  produced  by  poisoners  in  his  own  time, 
and  gives  the  receipt  for  the  pestiferous  mixture,  the  in- 
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^edients  of  which  «re  the  putrid  bediMof  mendecewed 
of  the  plague^  and  the  bones,  «arrow,  and  poison  af 
angry  toads,  aoproxiaiating  nearly  to  the  reo^pt  ^ven  hy 
Ripamonte.     To  prove  that  demons  may  act  as  the  mint*^ 

*  tcrs  of  God's  wrath  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  peslilenoe,  be 
quotes  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  father  4f^  church  in  tlte 
fourth  oentury,who  relates  in  his  Lifeof  St.Greg^y  Thait- 
waturgus  (the  wonder-worker) ,  that  in  a  city  of  Greece, 
the  people  being  collected  in  the  theatre  were  tnoch 
inconvenienced  for  want  of  room  and  made  loud  com- 
plaintSy  on  which  the  evil  spirit  was  to  reply  that  there 
should  soon  be  room  enough  in  the  city.  And  befin^e 
the  audience  dispersed,  so  fieroe  a  pestilence  br^e  ^ut 
among  them,  tiiat  in  brief  space  a  populous  cky  was 
changed  into  a  desert  Here  the  dnft  of  the  stoty  is 
•evident — it  was  a  warznng  i^inst  tl^atrical  amusem^&ts, 
which  the  Christians  abhorred  not  only  as  profane,  bat 
as  idolatrous,  and  a  proof  of  the  nower  of  the  devil  crver 
those  who  frequented  them.  The  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers maintained  similar  doctrines  as  to  the  i^^eiiey  of 
spirits.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  being  at  Ephesus  during 
a  pestilence,  observed  a  demon  under  the  habit  of  a  Itsh- 
erman  busily  employed  in  spreading  the  infection.  He 
commanded  that  the  fisherman  should  be  stoned,  and 
immediately  the  plague  ceased.  Similar  stories  are  tdki 
of  Pythagoras  by  lamblichus.  And  the  monkish  writers 
helped  mainly  to  encourage  a  belief  of  the  interference 
of  the  devil  in  human  afiairs,  by  the  many  legends  in 
which  the  spiritual  adversary  was  introduced,  to  his^wn 
discomfiture  and  to  the  giory  of  some  favourite  saint. 

It  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  almost  as  much  from  the 
improved  sanitary  regulations  and  increased  oleanlineas  of 
our  cities,  as  Irom  the  progress  of  medical  sdenoe,  thaitno 
future  pestilence  will  inflict  upon  Europe  sufferings  equal 
to  those  which  have  been  described,  and  which  are  still 
to  follow.  To  enable  us,  however,  better  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  hope,  we  may  refer  »horthr  to  toe  cen- 
dition  of  that  science  about  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  speakings  The  structure  w  the  body,  and  thd  pro- 
perties  of  minerals,  were  for  the  most  part  unknown 
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even  to  the  best  Greek  and  Lstm  physioia&s  ;  tnd 
though  anatomy  had  made  considerable  progress  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  seventeenth  caf^ttsry,  pharmacy  ind 
made  little  or  none.  The  regular  pl^sicians  were  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  universities,  where  they  imbibed 
that  profound  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
whien  characterized  the  universities  of  that  day,  efid  that 
love  of  exclusive  prlvil^e  which  has  been  charged  upon 
universities  in  eeneral.  Brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Mip- 
pocrates  and  Galen,  they  recdved  their  sayings  as  ora- 
cular, and  would  probably  rather  have  let  a  patient  die, 
secundum  artem^  tnan  have  employed  remedies  unsanc- 
tioned by  their  authority.  Chemistry  meanwhile  had 
made  some  progress,  and  in  seeking  the  philosc^er's 
stone  many  valuable  properties  of  minerals  had  been 
discovered :  bat  the  discreditable  character  of  the  alche- 
mists, and  professional  jealousy  and  prejudice,  combined 
to  render  those  persons,  who  from  their  knowledge  and 
their  reputation  might  best  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  remedies  thus  presented,  unwilling  to  profit,  or  to 
let  others  profit,  by  discoveries  made  in  so  irregular  a 
manner.  The  effect  of  this  ill-judged  adherence  to  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity  was  not  of  course  to  stifle  the  power- 
ful preparations  employed  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont, 
and  others^  but  to  throw  them  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  another  party .  Hence  arose  the  contending  sects  of 
Galenists  and  chemists,  the  former  employing  none  but 
vegetable  productions,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  Galenical 
pharmacy  as  cumbrous  and  inefiectual,  and  placing  their 
dependance  on  the  newly-discovered  properties  of  mer- 
cury, antimony,  sulphur,  and  other  metals  and  earths. 
It  was  probably  very  much  owing  to  this  schism  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  so  much  infested  by  quacks 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  eariy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  more  so  perhaps  than  at  any  other  period. 
The  real  power  of  the  remedies  discarded  by  the  most 
influential  professors  of  the  healing. art  could  not  be 
hidden,  and  might  easily  be  exaggerated ;  arid  hence 
arosea^ast  multitude  of  empirics,  each  with. his  elixir 
vitee,  or  some  infallible  medlone  or  other,  which  vended 
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under  a  lofty  name,  and  with  the  pretence  of  deep 
science,  gained  ready  hold  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ig- 
norant and  the  simple. 

**  He  is  a  rare  physiciaD,  do  him  right, 
An  excellent  Paracelsian,  and  has  done 
Strange  cures  with  mineral  physic.    He  deals  all 
With  spirits — he.    He  will  not  hear  a  word 
Of  Galen,  or  his  tedious  recipes."  * 

Such  was  the  state  of  medicine  in  England  at  this 
period  :  of  its  state  in  Italy  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak ; 
out,  from  an  instance  presently  to  be  quoted,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  more  advanced  than  it  was  in 
England.  And  as  there  was  no  disease  for  which  money 
coiud  not  purchase  some  infallible  remedy,  so  the  plague, 
as  the  object  of  most  general  apprehension,  was  best  of 
all  suited  for  the  impostures  of  those  whose  treasury  was 
the  credulity  of  other  people.  A  reference  to  any  col- 
lection of  tracts  upon  this  subject,  published  before  or 
during  'the  year  1666,  will  satisfy  the  reader  on  this 
head :  the  examples  which  follow  have  occurred  during 
a  veiT  cursory  examination  of  one  or  two  volumes,  from 
whicn  they  might  easily  have  been  multiplied.  We  find 
in  '  A  loyfull  lewell, .  .  first  made  and  published  in  the 
Italian  tung,  by  the  famous  and  learned  Knight  and 
Doctor  M.  Leonardo  Fioraventie,*  such  receipts  as  this : 
"  Of  Elixir  Vitae,  and  how  to  make  it,  and  of  his  great 
Vertues."  It  consists  of  forty  ingredients,  such  as 
ginger,  juniper,  sage,  rose-leaves,  aloes,  figs,  raisins, 
honey,  &c.,  an  equal  quantity  of  each.  This,  if  it  did  no 
good,  could  perhaps  do  little  harm :  but  when  it  is  pro- 
fessed that  if  any  use  it  in  time  of  pestilence,  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  be  infected,  the  deceit  becomes  a  source 
of  serious  evil.  Another  is  worse,  and  joins  blasphemy 
to  impudence.  *^  A  great  and  miraculous  secret  to  help 
the  pestilence,' with  great  ease  and  in  a  short  time;  a 
remedy  and  secret  revealed  of  God  miraculously.  When 
a  man  hath  a  pestilent  sore,  let  there  be  made  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  and  there  let  him  be  buryed  all  saving  the 

*  Alchemist,  act  ii.  scene  3. 
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neck  and  head,  and  there  let  him  stand  xii  or  xiiii  houres 
and  he  shall  he  holpen,  and  then  take  him  forth :  and 
merveyl  not  that  I  write  this  medicine,  because  the 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  that  which  purifieth  all  things, 
as  we  see  by  experience  that  the  earth  taketh  forth  all 
spots  in  cloth,  it  susteineth  and  maketh  flesh  tender  if 
we  bury  it  v  or  yi  hours  in  the  earth."  Or  **  the  water 
of  the  sea  hath  a  marveylous  remedy  in  it  against  the 
pestilence,  if  they  wash  them  therein  iiii  or  v  houres  to- 
gither,  or  if  need  require  let  him  stand  x  or  xii  houres 
therein/'  Truly  a  man  would  be  well  "hoi pen"  by 
such  remedies:  yet  this  Fioraventi,  a  Bolognese  phy- 
sician and  alchemist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
chemists  of  course  were  not  sparing  in  their  censures  of 
their  adversaries  the  Galenists,  and  the  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious latrochemist,  Dr.  George  Thomson,  makes  the 
following  observations,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  in- 
elined  partly  to  join :  "  These,  especially  if  they  can  but 
surreptitiously  get  some  chymical  medicines  from  us, 
will,  at  a  hazard,  try  what  a  dry  fume  of  gums  will  do,  a 
costly  pomander,  a  composition  of  figs,  rue,  and  walnuts 
(a  rueful  medicine  to  trust  to  if  all  were  known),  Mathias* 

glague  water,  or  aqua  epidemica  (I  wonder  they  forgat 
t.  Luke*s  water  for  mere  credit's  sake),  an  electuary  of 
London  treacle  and  wood-sorrel  (I  am  persuaded  a  leg 
of  veal  and  green-sauce  is  far  better),  bole-armeniac  (no 
whit  better  than  tobacco-day ,'except  that  'tis  dearer  and 
farther  fetched).  If  these  avail  not,  if  they  light  upon 
rich  families  (let  the  poor  shift  for  themselves),  they 
will  provide  for  them  (taking  a  share  with  them)  pearls, 
hyacinth-stone  prepared  (after  their  gross  way),  bezoar- 
stone  of  the  east,  unicorn's  horn  (equivalent  to  harts- 
horn), lignum  aloes — strange  they  omitted  gold,  but  that 
I  believe  they  mean  to  put  into  their  own  pursfe."  ♦ 
The  ridicule  is  not  undeserved,  when  we  find  such  ar- 

^   *  Loimologia :  a  consolatory  advice  and  some  brief  ob- 
servations concerning  the  present  art.    By  George  Thom- 
>        son,  Dr.  of  physick,  1665. 
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tirict  as  crab's  eyes,  jnk^  of  vraleti,  oil  of  amber,  eon- 
fisction  of  hyacinth,  waA  other  prspantioiifi  of  ii 
stones  IB  the  materia  mediea  of  the  day.  Dr.  Tfa 
however,  hss  his  own  '  TeraioD  of  efifeetaai  ChyiaieRl 
Remedies,'  with  which  ^  noble  chrmieal  preparatiofis  if 
any  deaire  to  be  accommodated  in  Inis  sad  time  of  contar 
gioD,  let  them  repair  to  the  place  of  his  abode  witi^oirt 
Aldgato,  nigh  the  Blew-Boare  Imi.'*  Spirit  of  sdt  and 
mi  of  sulphur  appear  to  have  been  fayoiirite  reme^es 
with  this  class  of  practitioners. 

The  greatest  and  last  ph^B^O'  whidi  has  appeared  in 
London  first  showed  itself  in  Westminster  towards  the 
eaoA  of  the  year  1664.  In  December  a  three  months^ 
frost  set  in,  which  slopped  its  progress,  but  with  the 
raring  it  returned,  though  douotiiilly,  and  continoed 
through  May  and  June  with  more  or  less  severity.  At 
the  beginning  of  Aogust  it  set  in  with  iar  greater  via- 
lence,  and  was  at  its  height  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  more  than  twelve  thoij^and  persons-md 
weekly.  Havinr  reached  this  height,  it  b^an  to  de- 
crease. By  t^e  Beginning  of  November  the  city  began 
to  wear  a  more  heaUhy  aspect,  and  in  December  people 
were  crowding  back  agam  as  fiwt  as  they  before  had 
crowded  out.*  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  tims 
given : — 

Within  thfi  city  of  London      ....  9,887 

In  Westminster  »..••..•  M03 

Parishes  without  the  Walls       ....  28,888 
Neighbourhood,    indadine  GLackney,  ] 

Ifilin^OD^    Lambeth,    Kotherhithe,   >  21,420 

&c.,  m  all  12  parishes      .     •     •     .  j 

68,598 

Enouffh  has  been  abready  said  of  the  general  appeal*- 
ance  and  course  of  such  disorders.  Instead  therefore  of 
another  connected  narrative,  we  shall  only  extract  some 

*  Loimologia,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Plague  in 
London.     By  Nath.  Hodges,  M.D. 
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of  tike  most  remarkable  ioeidenis  and  reflections  to  be 
fynmd  in  Defoe's  and  Pepjs^s  journals. 

**  The  fiice  of  London  was  now  indeed  strangely  al- 
teredf  I  mean  the  wbole  mass  of  buildings,  city,  Iiber- 
ties,  suburbs,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  altogether ; 
for  as  to  the  particular  part  called  the  city,  or  within  the 
wnHs,  that  was  not  yet  much  infected  ;  but  in  the  whole,, 
1h»  face  of  things,  I  say,  was  much  altered :  sorrow  and 
stt<foefl8  sat  upon  every  face,  and  though  some  part  were 
not  overwhelmed,  yet  all  looked  deeply  concerned ;  and 
as  we  saw  it  apparently  coming  on,  so  every  one  looked 
OQ  himself  and  nis  family  as  in  the  utmost  danger :  were 
it  possible  to  represent  those  times  exactly  to  those  that 
did  not  see  them,  and  grive  the  reader  due  ideas  of  the 
horror  that  everywhere  presented  itself,  it  must  make  just 
impressions  upon  their- minds,  and  fill  them  witk  sur- 
prise, liondon  might  well  be  said  to  be  all  in  tears ;  the 
mourners  did  not  go  about  the  streets  indeed,  for  nobody 
put  en  bia^,  or  made  a  fbrmal  dress  of  mourning  for 
their  nearest  fHends;  but  the  voice  of  moumuig  was. 
iaevk]y  heard  in  the  streets ;  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  at  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses,  where 
their  nearest  relations  were  perhaps  dying,  or  just  dead, 
were  so  frequent  to  be  beard  as  we  passed  the  streets, 
that  it  was  enough  to  pierce  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world 
to  hear  them.  Tears  and  lamentations  were  seen  almost 
in  every  house,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  visitation, 
for  towards  the  latter  end,  men's  hearts  were  hardened, 
and  death  was  always  so  much  before  their  eyes,  that 
thejr  did  not  so  much  concern  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  friends,  expecting  that  they  themselves  should  be 
summoned  the  next  hour."  ♦ 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  surprising  time,  while  the 
fears  of  the  people  were  young,  they  were  increased 
strangely  by  several  odd  accidents^  which  put  altogether, 
it  was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
did  not  rise  as  one  man,  and  abandon  their  dwellings, 
leaving- the  place  as  a  space  of  ground  designed  by  Hea- 

*  Defoe,  pp.  24,  25. 
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▼en  for  an  Akeldama,  doomed  to  be  destroyed  from  the 
iace  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  that  would  be  found  in  it 
would  perish  with  it.  I  shall  name  but  a  few  of  these 
things ;  but  sure  they  were  so  many,  and  so  many  wizards 
and  cunning  people  propagating  them,  that  I  have  often 
wondered  there  was  any  (women  especially)  left  behind. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet  appeared 
for  several  montns  before  the  plague,  as  there  did  the 
year  after,  another,  a  little  before  the  fire;  the  old 
women,  and  the  phlegmatic  hypochondriacal  jMirt  of  the 
other  sex,  whom  I  could  almost  call  old  women  too,  re- 
marked, especially  afterwards,  though  not  till  both  those 
judgments  were  over,  that  those  two  comets  passed 
directly  over  the  city,  and  that  so  very  near  the  houses, that 
it  was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar  to  the  city 
alone ;  and  the  comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint, 
dull,  languid  colour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,an(l 
slow ;  but  that  the  comet  before  the  fire  was  bright  and 
sparkling;  or  as  others  said,  flaming,  and  its  motion  swift 
and  furious,  and  that  accordingly  one  foretold  a  heavy 
judgment,  slow  but  severe,  terrible  and  frightful, as  was  the 
plague.  But  the  other  foretold  a  stroke,  sudden,  swift, 
and  fiery,  as  was  the  conflagration ;  nay,  so  particular 
some  people  were,  that  as  they  looked  upon  that  comet 
precedinjff  the  fire,  they  fancied  that  they  not  only  saw  it 
pass  swirtly  and  fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion 
with  their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it,  that  it  made  a 
rushing  mighty  noise,  fierce  and  terrible,  though  at  a 
distance,  and  but  just  perceivable. 

''  I  saw  both  these  stars,  and  I  must  confess,  had  had 
so  much  of  the  common  notion  of  such  things  in  my 
head,  that  I  was  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  the  forerunners 
and  warnings  of  God's  judgments,  and  especially,  when 
the  plague  had  followed  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the 
like  kind,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently scourged  the  city. 

"  The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise 
strangely  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times,  in  which 
I  think  the  people,  from  what  principle  I  cannot 
imagine,  were  more  addicted  to  prophecies  and  astro- 
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[Mddal  in  oommemoration'of  the  plagae  and  fire  of  London. 
It  represents  the  eye  of  God  in  the  centre,  and  the  two 
comets,  one  on  each  side;  that  on  the  right  showering 
down  pestilence  npon  the  citj.  On  the  other  side  the 
city  is  represented  on  fire,  while  a  violent  east  wind  is 
urging  the  flames.  The  foreground  is  full  of  images  of 
di^ss :  a  ahip  tossed  by  the  waves ;  a  man  drowning ; 
a  withered  tree :  Death  nghtin^  with  a  man  on  horse- 
back. The  reverse  of  this  cunous  piece,  the  history  of 
which,  when  and  by  whom  it  was  struck,  is,  we  believe, 
unknown,  is  ^ven  in  p.  230.   Legend :  "  So  he  punishes."] 


logical  conjurations,  dreams,  and  old  wives'  tales,  than 
ever  they  were  before  or  since.  Whether  this  unhappy 
temper  was  originally  raised  by  the  follies  of  some 
people  who  got  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  print- 
ing predictions  and  prognostications,  I  know  not :  but 
certain  it  is,  books  frightened  them  terribly,  such  as 
Lilly's  Almanac,  Gadbury's  Astrological  Predictions, 
Poor  Robin*s  Almanac,  and  the  like ;  also  several  pre- 
tended religious  books,  one  entitled,  *  Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,  lest  ye  be  partaker  of  her  Places ;' 
another  called,  *  Fair  Warning;'  another,  *  Britain's 
Remembrancer,'  and  many  such ;  all  or  most  part  of 
which  foretold,  directly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
Nay,    some  were  so  enthusiastically  bold   as  to  run 

VOL.  IT.  I. 
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about  the  streets  with  their  oral  predictions,  pretend- 
ing they  were  sent  to  preach  to  the  city ;  and  one 
in  particular,  who,  like  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  cried  in 
the  streets,  *  Yet  forty  days,  and  London  shall  be  de- 
stroyed/ I  will  not  be  positive  whether  he  said  '  yet 
forty  days,'  or  *  yet  a  few  days.'*  Another  ran  about 
naked,  except  a  pair  of  drawers  about  his  waist,  crying 
day  and  night,  like  a  man  that  Josephus  mentions,  who 
cried,  *  Woe  to  Jerusalem  I'  a  little  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city.  So  this  poor  naked  creature  cried, 
'  O I  the  great  and  the  dreaaful  God  \*  and  said  no  more, 
but  repeated  those  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and 
countenance  full  of  horror,  a  swift  pace,  and  nobody 
could  ever  find  him  to  stop,  or  rest,  or  take  any  sustc- 
nanca,  at  least  that  I  could  hear,  on  I  met  this  poor 
oreatura  sefveral  times  ut  the  stre^,.  and  would  have 
spoken  to  him,  but  he  weldd  not  enter  into  speech  with 
nw,  or  any  one  else,  bitf  kept  on  his  dismal  eries  eon- 
tinanli^.  Hiese  ihktgs  terrified  the  peo]^  to  the  last 
diegiree ;  sttd  espedtdlv  when  two  or  iJnree  thnes,  as  I 
faatie  mentioned  alreaay,  they  found  one  or  two  in:  the 
bfflh  dead  of  the  plagne  at  St.  Giles's,'*  t 

PlBtTs.  June  7.—"The  hottest  day  that  ever  I  felt 
in  my  life.  This  da^r,  much  against  my  will,  I  did  see 
in  Drury-lane  two  or  three  houses  marked  with  a  red 
cross  upon  llie  doors,  and  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ' 
writ  there,  which  was  a  sad  sight  to  me,  being  the  first 
of  that  klnd^at  to  my,  remembrance  I  ever  saw.** 

June  17: — *'  ft  struck  me  very  deep  this-  aftectioon, 
going  with  a  hackney-coadi  down  Holbom^  fiom  the 

*  lUs  b  a  RittaTkal»le  iastanee  of  that  air  of  wkaiaAe 
aMedlftM  to  fidelity  iviicii.  f^ncs  sack  a  temuthMb  wAt  of 
realty  even  to  those  Wonka  of  Deiae  whioh  ace  aUogsther 
fi4^tioaB.  Thougli  aware  that  the  history  of  the  plmie  is 
not  tb  be  takem  a&  the  recoid  of  ha  xfwa  advebturea  &nng 
it,  it  is  hardly  posable  not  to  believe  that-  he  Jiad  been  a 
hearer  of  the  denunciafion,  which  he  is-ao  ewefiil  not  to  re- 
port iuac&niatelir. 

t  Deibe,  pp.  28^-32. 
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liord  TreMvrer'f :  the  cotcfaman  I  found  to  drive  eaiilj 
waA  etflily,  at  latt  stood  still,  and  came  down  hardlj  abte 
to  fltend,  and  told  me  he  was  suddenly  struck  rery  sick» 
snd  almost  blind,  he  oonld.not  see  :  so  I  light,  and  went 
mto  another  coach  with  a  md  heart  for  me  poor  man, 
-and  for  myself  also,  lest  he  should  have  been  struck  with 
the  plague." 

DmoB.  ^^  I  went  all  the  first  port  of  the  time  fredv 
aboDt  the  streets,  though  not  so  rreely  as  to  run  myself 
wto  apparent  danger,  except  when  they  dug  the  great 
pit.  in  the  cburdbyud  of  our  parish  of  Aldgate.  A  ter- 
riUe  pit  it  was,  and  I  could  not  resist  my  curiosity  to  go 
and  see  it;  as  near  as  I  may  judge,  it  was  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad  ; 
and  at  the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet  deep : 
-but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  near  twenty  feet  deep  after- 
wards, in  one  part  of  it>  till  they  could  go  no  deeper  for 
the  water ;  for  they  had,  it  seems,  dug  several  large  pits 
bitfore  this ;  lor  though  the  plague  was  long  a  coming  to 
our  parish,  yet  when  it  did  oomO)  there  was  no  parish  in 
or  ttBout  London  whepe  it  vaged  with  sueh  violence  as 
in  the  parishes  of  Aldgate  ana  WhiteehapeL 

^'  It  was  about  the  lOUi  of  {September  that  my  curi- 
osity led,  or  rathfflr  drove  me  to  go  and  see  thia  pit 
again,  when  there  had  been  near  ^ur  hundred  people 
buried  in  it ;  and  I  was  not  cocitent-  to  see  it  m  the 
di^  lime,  aa  I  had  done  bef(H«,  for  then  thiNre  would 
lunre  been  nothing  to  have  seen  but  the  loose  earths; 
fiir  til  the  bodies  thai  were  thrown  in  were  immediately 
adveped  with  earth  by  those  they  ealled  the  bwrieis, 
wfeich  at  other  times  were  called  bearers;  but  I-  i>a- 
solved  to  go  in  the  night,  and  see  some  of  them  thi^wn 
In.  There  was  a  strict  order  to  prevent  peo|de  coming 
to  those  pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent  infection ; 
but  after  some  time  that  order  was  more  necessary,  for 
pec^fe  that  were  infected,  and  near  their  end,  and  de- 
lirious also,  would  run  to  those  pits  wmpt  in  blankets, 
or  rugs,  and  tfanow  themselves  m^  and^  aa  they  said, 
bury  themselves.  I  got  admittance  into  the  dimch^ 
yard  by  being  acquainted  with  the  aexton  who  at- 

I.  2 
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tended,  who,  though  he  did  not  refuse  me  at  all^  yet 
eamesti/  persuaded  me  not  to  go;  telling  me  very 
seriottsly,  for  he  was  a  good  religious  and  senaUe 
man,  that  it  was  indeed  their  business  and  daly  to 
venture  and  to  run  all  hazards,  and  that  in  it  thej 
night  hope  to  be  preserved;  but  tliat  I  had  no  ap<- 
parent  call  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  whidi,  he  said^ 
ne  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was  sufficient  to  justify 
my  running  that  hazard.  I  told  him  I  had  been  pressed 
in  my  mind  to  go,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  in* 
structing  sight,  and  one  that  would  not  be  without  its 
uses.  '  Nay,'  said  the  good  man,  '  if  you  will  venture 
upon  that  score,  in  name  of  Grod  go  in,  for,  depend  ixpcm 
it,  it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you  ;  it  may  be  the  best  you  ever 
heard  in  your  life.  It  is  a  speaking  sight,'  said  he,  ^  and 
has  a  voice  with  it,  and  a  loud  one,  to  call  us  all  to  re- 
pentance ;'  and  with  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  said, 
*  Go  if  you  will.* 

'<Hii^  discourse  had  shocked  my  resolution  a  little, 
and  I  stood  wavering  for  a  good  while ;  but  just  at  that 
jnterval  I  saw  two  links  come  over  from  the  end  of  tlte 
Minories,  and  heard  the  bellman,  and  then  appeared  .a 
dead-cart,  as  they  called  it,  coming. over  the  streets,  so 
I  could  no  longer  resist  ray  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  went 

in It  had  in  it  sixteen  or  seventeen  bodies ;  some 

were  wrapt  up  in  linen  sheets,  some  in  rugs,  some  little 
other  than  naked,  or  so  loose  that  what  covering  they  had 
fell  irom  them  in  the  shooting  out  of  the  cart,  and  they 
fell  quite  naked  amongst  the  rest ;  but  the  matter  was 
not  much  to  them,  nor  "the  indecency  to  any  one'^se, 
seeing  they  were  all  dead,  and  were  to  be  huddled 
together  into  the  common  grave  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
call  it,  for  here  was  no  difference  made,  but  poor  and 
rich  went  together ;  there  was  no  other  wav  ot  burials, 
neither  was  it  possible  there  should,  for  cofSns  were  not 
to  be  had  for  the  prodigious  numbers  that  fell  in  such  a 
calamity  as  this. 

**  It  was  reported,  by  way  of  scandal  upon  the  buriers, 
that  if  any  corpse  was  delivered  to  them,  decently  wound 
up,  as  we  called  it  then,  in  a  winding  sheet,  tied  over 
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the  head  and  feet,  which  some  did,  and  which  was  ge- 
nendlj  of  good  linen— I  say  it  was  reported  that  the  bu- 
riefs  were  so  wicked  as  to  strip  them  in  the  cart,  and  carry 
them  ^ttite  naked  to  the  ground  ;  but  as  I  cannot  credit 
any  thmg  so  vile  among  (Christians,  and  at  a  time  so  filled 
with  terrors  as  that  was,  I  can  only  relate  it,  and  leave  it 
undetermined. 

*' Innumerable  stories  also  went  about  of  the  cruel 
behaviour  and  practice  of  nurses  who  attended  the 
sick,  and  of  their  hastening  on  the  fate  of  those  they 
attended  in  their  sickness*.  ...  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  women  were  in  all  this  calamity  the  most  rash, 
fieariess,  and  desperate  creatures  ;  and  as  there  were 
vast  numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses  to  tend  those 
that  were  sick,  they  committed  a  great  many  petty 
thieveries  in  the  houses  where  they  were  employed,  and 
some  of  them  were  publicly  whipped  for  it,  when  per- 
haps they  ought  rather  to  have  oeen  hanged  for  ex- 
amples, for  numbers  of  houses  were  robbed  on  these 
occasions ;  till  at  length  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to 
recommend  nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an 
aoeount  of  who  it  was  they  sent,  so  as  that  they  might 
call  them  to  account,  if  the  house  had  been  abused 
where  they  were  placed.  But  these  robberies  extended 
chiefly  to  wearing  clothes,  linen,  and  what  rings  or 
money  they  could  come  at,  when  the  person  died  who 
was  under  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses ;  and  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  one 
of  these  nurses,  who,  several  years  after,  being  on  her 
death-bed,  confessed  with  the  utmost  horror  the  rob- 
beries she  had  committed  at  the  time  of  her  being  a 
aurse,  and  by  which  she  had  enriched  herself  to  a 
great  degree ;  but  as  for  murders,  I  do  not  find  that 
there  ever  was  any  proof  of  the  facts,  in  the  manner 
as  it  has  been  reported,  except  as  above.  They  did 
tell  me  indeed  of  a  nurse  in  one  place  that  laid  a  wet 
cloth  on  the  face  of  a  dying  patient  whom  she  tended, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  his  life,  who  was  just  expiring 

*  Pp.  78,  85. 
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beibfe ;  and  uiother  that  smotJicied  a  ytMuig  ii«eii»n 
she  was  looking  to  when  she  was  in  a  faintiag  ifit,  jmd 
woaM  have  come  to  heiself ;  some  thai  kil»d  tiMas 
by  giving  them  one  thing,  some  another,  and  -sosBe 
starved  them  by  giving  them  nothiar  at  aU.  But  these 
stories  had  two  marks  of  suspicion  that  always  attended 
them,  which  caused  me  always  to  slight  them,  and  to 
look  upon  them  as  mere  stories  that  people  continnally 
frighted  each  other  with.  That,  wherever  it  was  ikat 
we  heard  it,  they  always  plaoed  the  scene  at  the  ibrtker 
end  of  the  town  opposile  or  most  remote  from  whepa 
you  were  to  hear  it.  In  the  next  place,  of  whatsoewer 
part  you  heard  the  story,  the  particulars  were  alm^ 
the  same,  especially  that  of  laying  a  wet  .doable  cloat  on 
a  dying  man's  fiice,  and  that  of  smothering  a  young  goa^ 
tlewoman,  so  that  it  was  apparent,  at  least  to  my  judg- 
ment, that  there  was  more  oi  tale  than  of  truth  itt  those 
things."* 

'*  I  had  some  little  .oUieations  upon  ne  to  go  to  my 
brodier's  house,  which  was  in  Coleman-street  panah,  and 
which  he  had  left  to  my  care,  and  I  went  at  first  every 
day,  but  afterwards  only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

**  In  these  walks  I  had  many  dismal  scenes  before  my 
eyes ;  as  particularly  of  persons  falling  dead  in  the  stif^eete, 
terriUe  shrieks  and  screechings  of  women,  who  in  their 
agonies  would  throw  op^a  their  chamber  winibws,  and 
cry  out  in  a  dismal  surpriang  manner.  It  is  impossilrfe 
to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in  which  the  passions 
of  the  poor  people  would  express  themselves. 

'^  Passing  through  Tokenhouse-yard,  in  Lothbary,  of 
a  sudden  a  casement  violently  opened  just  over  my  hcMd, 
and  a  woman  gave  three  frightful  screeches,  and  tibta. 
cried,  *  Oh !  death,  death,  death  T  In  a  most  inimitable 
tone,  and  which  struck  me  with  horror  and  a  chillnesa  in 
mv  very  blood.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  street,  neither  did  any  other  window  open,  i&r 
people  had  no  curiosity  now  in  aay  case ;  nor  could  aay 
body  help  one  another ;  so  I  went  on  to  pass  into  Bell* 
alley. 

*Pp.  110, 112. 
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Joai  m%il»albj,  on  the  right  hand  of  Un  panage, 
tharo  vraa  «  «iore  terrible  cry  than  that,  though  U:  ifraa 
not  8o  directed  oot  at  the  window,  bat  the  whole  £»« 
wA^  wag  m  a  tcfrtble  inght,  and  I  could  hear  womoi 
and  efaiMcen  ran  sereaming  about  the  rooms  like  dis* 
tpaeted,  wh«i  a  garret-window  opened,  and  somebody 
ftt>m  a  window  the  other  side  the  alley  oailed  and  asked, 
*^Whai  it  the  autter.'  Upon  wMdi,  from  the  first 
window  it  was  answered,  *  O  Lord  1  my  old  master  has 
baa^g^  himself.'  The  other  asked  again,  '  Is  he  quit« 
dead  ?  *  and  the  first  answered,  *  Ay,  ay,  dead  and  cold.' 
This  penen  was  a  merchant  and  a  deputy-alderman,  and 
Hory  rich.  I  care  not  to  mention  his  name,  though  I 
knew  his  name  too,  but  that  would  be  a  hard^ip  to  the 
family,  .which  is  now  flourishing  again. 

<*  But  this  is  but  one.  It  is  scarce  credible  what 
dreadful  cases  happened  in  particular  fiunilies  every  day : 
people  In  the  rage  of  the  distemper,  or  in  the  torment  of 
their  swellings,  wfa^di  was  indeed  intolerable,  running 
out  of  their  own  government,  raying  and  distracted,  and 
oftentimes  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  throw- 
ing themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shooting  themselves, 
&a  ;  mothers  murdering  thdr  own  childsen  ui  their 
lunacy ;  some  dying  of  mere  grief,  as  a  passion  ;  some 
of  mere  fright  and  surprise,  wiuiout  anv  infection  at  all ; 
othenB  frighted  into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions; 
some  into  despair  and  lunacy ;  others  into  melancholy 


'^  The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  partaeular  very  v»o» 
lent,  and  io  some  intolerable  ;  the  physicians  and  sm*- 
geens  nay  be  said  to  have  tortured  many  poor  erea* 
tnies,  even  to  death.  The  swellings  in  some  grew 
bard,  and  they  applied  violent  drawing  plastem  or 
poultices  to  break  them ;  and  if  these  did  not  do,  they 
cut  and  scarified  them  in  a  terrible  manner.  In  some 
those  swellings  were  made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of 
the  distemper,  and  partly  by  their  being  too  violently 
drawn,  and  were  so  nard  that  no  instrument  could  cut 
them  ;  and  then  they  burnt  them  with  caustics,  so  that 
many  died  raving  mad  ^ith  the  torment,  and  some  in  the 
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very  operation.  In  these  distreflses,  some  'for  want  of 
h«ip  to  hold  them  down  in  their  beds,  or  to  iook  to  them, 
laid  hands  upon  themselves  as  above ;  some  broke  out 
into  the  streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would  nut  direc^y 
down  to  the  river,  if  they  were  not  stopped  by  the  watch- 
men or  other  officers,  and  plunge  themselves  into  the 
water,  wherever  they  found  it."* 

*^  One  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole  time,  as 
I  thought,  was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
indeed  good  people  were  l^ginning  to  tnink  that  God 
was  resolved  to  make  a  full  end  of  the  people  in  thid 
miserable  city.  This  was  at  that  time  when  the  plague 
was  fully  come  into  the  eastern  parishes.  The  pansh  of 
Aldgate,  if  I  may  give  my  opinion,  buried  above  1000  a 
week  for  two  weeks,  though  the  bills  did  not  say  so  many ; 
but  it  surrounded  me  at  so  dismal  a  rate,  that  there  was 
not  a  house  in  twenty  uninfected.  In  the  Minories,  in 
Houndsditch,  and  in  those  parts  of  Aldgate  parish  about 
the  Butcher-row,  and  the  aUeys  over  against  me^  I  say  in 
those  places  death  reigned  in  every  comer.  Wbitechapel 
parish  was  in  same  condition,  and  though  much  leas  than 
the  parish  I  lived  in,  vet  buried  near  600  a  week,  by  the 
bills  ;  and  in  my  opinion  near  twice  as  many.  Whole 
families,  and  indeed  whole  streets  of  families,  were  swept 
away  together,  insomuch  as  it  was  frequent  for  neighbours 
to  call  to  the  bell-man  to  go  to  such  and  such  houses  and 
fetch  out  the  people,  for  that  they  were  all  dead. 

''And  indeed  the  work  of  removing  the  dead  bodies 
by  carts  was  now  grown  so  very  odious  and  dangferous, 
that  it  was  complained  of  that  the  bearers  did  not  take 
care  to  clear  such  houses,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were 
dead,  but  that  some  of  the  bodies  lay  unburied,  till  llie 
neighbouring  families  were  offended  with  the  stench,  and 
consequently  infected.  And  this  neglect  of  the  officers 
was  such,  that  the  churchwardens  and  constables  were 
summoned  to  look  after  it,  and  even  the  justices  of  tfao 
Hamlets  were  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  among  them 
to  quicken  and  encourage  them  ;  for  innumerable  of  the 

♦  Pp.  105,  108. 
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bearers^  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by  the  bodies  they 
were  obliged  to  come  so  near ;  and  had  it  had  not  been 
that  the  number  of  people  who  wanted  employment,  and 
wanted  bread,  as  I  nave  said  before,  was  so  great  that 
necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  any  thing,  and  venture 
any  thmg,  they  would  never  have  round  people  to  be 
employed,  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  deaa  would  have 
lain  above  ground,  and  have  perished  and  rotted  in  a 
dreadful  manner. 

^*  But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  commended  in 
this,  that  they  kept  such  good  order  for  the  burring  of 
the  dead,  that  as  fast  as  any  of  those  they  employed  to 
carry  off  or  bury  the  dead  fell  sick  and  died,  as  was  many 
times  the  case,  they  immediately  supplied  the  places  with 
others,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  poor  that 
was  left  out  of  business,  was  not  hard  to  do.  This 
occasioned  that  notwithstanding  the  infinite  number  of 
people  which  died,  and  were  sick,  almost  ail  together, 
yet  they  were  always  cleared  away  and  carried  off  every 
night,  so  that  it  was  never  to  be  said  of  London  that  the 
living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead. 

**  As  the  desolation  was  greater  during  those  terrible 
dmes,  so  the  amazement  of  the  people  increased,  and 
a  thousand  unaccountable  things  they  would  do  in  the 
violence  of  their  fright,  as  others  did  the  same  in  the 
agonies  of  their  distemper,  and  this  part  was  very 
affecting :  some  went  roaring  and  crying,  and  wring- 
ing of  their  hands  along  the  streets;  some  would  go 
praying,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling 
upon  God  for  mercy.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  whether 
this  was  not  in  their  distraction ;  but  be  it  so,  it  was 
still  an  indication  of  a  more  serious  mind,  when  they 
had  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  was  much  better,  even 
as  it  was,  than  the  frightful  yellings  and  cryings  that 
•very  day,  and  especi^ly  in  the  evenings,  were  heard 
in  some  streets.  I  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
famous  Solomon  Eagle,  an  enthusiast :  he,  though  not 
iofeeted  at  all  but  in  his  head,  went  about  denouncing 
of  judgment  upon  the  city  in  a  frightful  manner,  some- 
times quite  naked,  and  with  a  pan  of  burning  diarcoal 
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Oil  h»  head,     What  he  said,  or' pretended  indeed,  I 
could  not  learn. 


[H0V«ne  of  die  medal  giren  in  p.  2Q1.  Here  eyepjF  thing  is 
prosperous :  a  OMm-nekL  on  the  one  «de,  a  vineyard  on 
the  other;  in  front  are  ships  riding  in  quiet,  and  the 
withered  tree  has  put  forth  leaves.  The  figure  in  front, 
by  the  serpent  about  his  arm,  seems  meant  for  St  Paul. 
JLegend :  *  Mere  goodness.'] 

*'  I  will  not  say  whether  liiat  clergyman  was  dis- 
tracted or  not,  or  whether  he  did  it  ont  of  pure  zeal 
fbr  die  poor  people,  who  went  every  evening  through 
the  streets  of  Whitechapel,  and  with  his  hands  lif^ 
up,  repeated  tbat  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
oontinually,  '  Spare  us,  good  Lord ;  spare  thy  people 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  most  precions  blood.' 
I  say  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  these  things^  because 
these  were  only  the  dismal  objects  which  represented 
themselves  to  me  as  I  looked  through  m^  chamber 
windows,  for  I  seldom  opened  the  casements,  while  I 
confined  myself  within  doors  during  that  most  violent 
ra(^g  of  the  pestilence ;  when  indeed  aiany  begmn  to 
think,  and  even  to  say,  that  there  would  none  escape ; 
and  indeed  I  began  to  think  so  too,  and  therefore  kept 
wi^in  doors  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  never  stirrod 
out.  But  I  could  notiiold  it.  Besides  there  weioe  some 
people  who,  notwithstanding  the  danger,,  did  not  omit 
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publidjT  to  attend  the  worship  of  God,  even  in  the  most 
dangerous  times.  And  though  it  is  true  that  a  great 
many  of  .the  clergy  did  shut  up  their  churches  and  fled, 
as  other  people  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  yet  all 
did  not  do  so ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to  keep 
up  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant  prayers, 
and  some  times  sermons,  or  brief  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  and  this  as  long  as  they 
would  hear  them.  And  dissenters  did  the  like  also, 
and  even  in  the  very  churches,  where  the  parish  minis- 
ters were  either  dead  or  fled ;  nor  was  there  any  room 
for  making  any  dii&rence  at  such  a  time  as  this  was,* 

P«PY8,  Sept.  3.— Lord's  day. — "  Up  and  put  on  my 
silk  coloured  suit,  \ery  fine,  and  my  periwig,  boueht  a 
good  while  since,  butdurst  not  wear,  because  the  ^jfague 
was  in  Westminister  when  I  bought  it ;  and  it  is  a 
wonder  what  will  be  the  fashion  after  the  plague  is  done 
as  to  periwigs,  for  nobodj^  will  dare  to  buy  any  hair  for 
fear  of  the  infection,  that  it  had  been  cut  off  the  heads 
of  people  dead  of  the  plague." 

It  would  be  a  great  shtcme  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Fepys 
after  he  has  done  so  much  to  amuse  the  world :  but  ^ese, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  most  curious  and  important 
particulars  concerning  the  pestilence  recorded  in  his 
minute  and  extensive  diaiy. 

♦  Pp.  131, 135. 
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of  Athens.  This  is  the  earliest  siege  of  which  we  have 
any  full  and  particular  account ;  and  some  surprise  may 
be  felt  at  the  rudeness  and  inefficacy  of  the  means 
employed  in  prosecuting  it  by  the  most  military  nation 
of  Greece.  lor  this,  however,  all  previous  history  pre- 
pares us.  To  the  early  Greeks  fortifications  of  any 
strength  appear  to  have  presented  insuperable  obstacles. 
Not  a  city  of  any  note  can  be  mentioned  which  was 
taken  by  fair  fighting.  Troy  was  impregnable  by  force. 
Eira  was  taken  in  consequence  of  its  being  accidentally 
left  unguarded.*  Ithome  held  out  for  ten  years,  and  at 
last  obtained  honourable  terms  of  surrender.  And  when 
Cyrus  marched  against  Babylon,  the  inhabitants,  trusting 
in  their  walls  and  their  magazines,  "  made  no  account 
at  all  of  being  besieged ;  but  Cyrus  became  greatly  puz- 
zled what  to  do,  having  spent  much  time  there  and  made 
no  progress  at  all."+  The  stratagem  by  which  he  took 
it  at  last  is  well  known :  he  laid  dry  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  introduced  a  body  of  troops  through  the 
deserted  channel ;  yet  danger,  even  from  this  quarter, 
had  been  foreseen  and  guarded  against,  if  proper  caution 
had  been  used.  Each  side  of  the  river  was  lined  with 
walls,  and  ^ates  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  streets 
which  led  down  to  the  water  side  ,*  so  that,  as  Herodotus 
himself  remarks,  if  the  Persians  had  been  on  their  guard 
the  attempt  might  have  been  defeated  by  merely  closing 
the  gates,  and  the  assailants  might  have  been  cut  ofi* 
entirely  by  missile  weapons.  But,  to  return  to  Platsea  ; 
the  Spartans  were  notoriously  unskilled,  even  among  the 
Greeks,  in  this  branch  of  warfare.  Military  engines 
they  had  none;  a  want  arising  probably  from  their 
nationsd  poverty ;  for  the  ram  was  known,  and  was  em- 
ployed, some  say  invented,  by  Pericles,  at  the  siege  of 
Saraos,  some  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke 
out.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  time  downwards  to 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  no  material  discovery  was 
made  in  this  branch  of  the  military  art,  except  the  intro* 
duction  of  moving  towers.    L'nes  of  ctrcumyallationy  as 

*  Vol*  i.  p.  51.  t  Herod,  i,  190. 
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they  were  the  earliest,  continued  to  be  the  surest  means 
of  overcoming  the  pertinacious  resistance  of  stone  and 
mortar.  Such  was  the  case  even  at  Rome,  after  the 
vast  influx  of  wealth  from  conquered  provinces  had  facili- 
tated the  construction  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
machines ;  and  the  vast  scale  upon  which  those  temporary 
enclosures  were  completed,  exhibits  most  strikingly  the 
laboriousness  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  This,  however, 
is  foreign  to  our  present  subject.  If  the  reader  has 
any  curiosity  respecting  these  worics,  he  will  find  some 
remarkable  ones  described  in  Ceesar's  Commentaries.* 

Just  before  war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
the  Thebans,  always  jealous  of  Athens,  and  more  espe- 
cially envious  of  .its  strict  connection  with  Plataea,  over 
which,  as  ihe  head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  they 
claimed  the  same  undefined  but  oppressive  authority 
which  was  exercised  by  the  Athenians  and  other  leading 
cities  over  their  allies,  made  an  attempt  to  gain  possession 
of  Platffia,  in  concert  with  a  party  within  its  walls,  con- 
sisting of  citizens  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment. By  the  contrivance  of  the  latter,  a  body  of 
Theban  troops  was  introduced  by  night,  who  without  a 
struggle  became,  to  all  appearance,  masters  of  the  town, 
piled  their  arms  in  the  market>place,  and  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Thebes.  But  thf  Athenian  party  was  greatly  prepon- 
derant, and  discovering  the  small  number  of  their 
enemies  they  took  courage  and  assaulted  them.  Almost 
all  the  Thebans  were  made  prisoners,  and  subsequently 
put  to  death,  in  contravention  of  a  promise  of  personal 
security  implied,  if  not  absolutely  expressed  in  words  . 
Immediate  notice  of  what  had  occurred  was  sent  to  the 
Athenians,  who,  considering  this  as  the  commencement 
of  war,  removed  the  women  and  children,  and  all  who 

*  Seethe  siege  of  Alesia,  vii.  72,  or  the circumvallation of 
Pompey  at  Dyrrachinm,  by  Ca»ar*s  army.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  42. 
The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  drawn  by  the  British  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  may  however  compete,  for  their  extent  and 
the  labour^  bestowed  on  them^  with  any  of  these  ancient 
works. 

b2 
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were  unfit  for  military  duty^  from  Plateee,  sending  thither 
eighty  of  their  own  citizens  to  increase  the  garrkK>n,  and 
also  probably  to  giiard  against  any  further  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  distdlected. 

No  disturbance  was  given  to  Flataea  during  the  two 
first  years  of  the  war.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
third,  Archidamas,  the  Spartan  king  and  general,  finding 
that  the  annual  devastation  of  Attica  was  of  no  service  to 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  unwilling  perhaps  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  entering  an  infected  country, 
marched  to  Platsea,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  exer- 
tions in  the  Persian  war,  had  been  invested  by  the 
general  cixisent  of  Greece  with  privileges  of  an  almost 
sacred  character.  The  nature  oi  these  privileges,  and 
the  singular  proposal  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  narration  of  Thucydides. 

"The  next  summer  the  Pelopomtesians  and  their 
confederates  came  not  into  Attica,  but  turned  their  arms 
against  Plataea,  led  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  king  of  the  Laeedeemonians,  who,  having  pitched 
his  camp,  was  about  to  waste  the  territory  thereof.  But 
the  Plateeans  sent  ambassadors  presently  unto  him,  with 
words  to  this  effect : — '  Archidamus,  and.  you  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  you  do  neither  justly,  nor  worthy  yourselves  and 
ancestors,  in  making  war  upon  Plataea.  For  Pausanias 
of  Lacedaemon,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus J  having  (together 
with  such  Grecians  as  were  content  to  undergo  the  dan- 
ger of  the  battle  that  was  fought  in  this  our  territory) 
delivered  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  of  the  Persians, 
when  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  market-place  of  Plataea 
to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  called  iogeiher  all  the  con- 
federates, and  granted  to  the  Plataeans  this  privilege : 
that  their  city  and  territory  should  be  free ;  that  none 
should  make  unjust  war  against  them,  nor  go  about  to 
enslave  them ;  and  if  any  did,  the  confederates  then 
present  should  use  their  utmost  ability  to  revenge  their 
quarrel.*    These  privileges  your  fathers  granted  us  for 

*  After  the  battle  of  Platea,  the  Athenians  and  Laoedie- 
monians  contending  for  the  aristeith  or  priae  for  having  he- 
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our  valour  and  zeal  in  those  dangers.  But  now  do  70a 
th<f  dean  contrary,  for  you  join  with  our  greatest  enemies^ 
the  Thebans,  to  bring  us  into  subjection.  Therefore 
calling  to  witness  the  gods  then  sworn  by,  and  the  gods 
peculiar  to  your  ancestral  descent,  and  our  own  local 
gods,  we  require  you,  that  you  do  no  damage  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Platsea,  nor  violate  those  oaths ;  but  that  you 
suffer  us  to  enjoy  our  liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed 
us  by  Pausanias.'* 

<*  The  Flatseans  having  thus  said,  Archidamus  replied, 
and  said  thus :— *  Men  of  Platsea,  if  you  would  do  as  ye 
say,  you  say  what  is  just.  For  as  Pausanias  hath  granted 
to  you,  so  also  be  you  free ;  and  help  to  set  free  the 
rest,  who  having  been  partakers  of  the  same  dangers 
then,  and  beine  comprised  in  the  same  oath  with  your- 
selves, are  now  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Athenians. 
And  ^lis  so  great  preparation  and  war  is  only  for  the 

haved  jbest  in  the  battle,  that  honour,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Corinthians,  was  conferred  on  the  Plateeans,  whose  signal 
zeal  throughout  the  Persian  war  was  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  deserve  such  a  distinction.  At  the  same  time  a  yearly 
sacrifice  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Platsa  in  honour  of  the 
slain ;  and  a  soft  of  sacred  character  was  conferred  both  on 
the  Platseans  and  their  territory,  with  the  privileges  here 
enumerated. 

*  Dr.  Arnold  observes  that  this  is  a  good  instance  of  that 
feature  of  Greek  polytheism  by  which  the  gods  were 
known  and  honoured  as  standing  in  particular  relations  to 
mankind,  not  as  the  general  moral  governors  of  the  world. 
Three  classes  of  gods  were  here  invoked,  each  as  having  a 
special  point  of  honour  involved  in  the  observation  of  the 
oaths  here  mentioned :  those  whose  names  were  pledged  to 
the  observance  of  it,  and  who  would  be  personally  affronted 
by  its  violation ;  the  ancestral  gods  ($€o\  w«rp^i)  of  the  Lace- 
dscmonians,  who  would  take  it  ill  that  the  act  of  their 
descendant,  Pausanias,  should  be  disregarded,  or  the  tombs 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  at  Platsea  neglected  or  profaned ;  and 
the  local  gods  ($€ol  ^yx^pioi),  to  whom  the  territory  was  as 
a  home,  and  who  must  expect  to  be  denied  ^eir  worship,  if 
their  country  should  be  occupied  by  strangers,  who  would 
bring  their  own  gods  along  with  them. 
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deliverance  of  them  and  others :  of  which  if  you  will 
especially  participate,  keep  your  oaths ;  at  least  (as^c 
have  also  advised  yon  formerly)  be  quiet,  and  enjoy 
your  own,  in  neutrality,  receiving  both  sides  in  the  way 
of  friendship,  neither  side  in  the  way  of  faction.  And 
these  things  will  content  us.'  Thus  said  Archidamus. 
And  the  ambassadors  of  Plataea,  when  they  heard  him, 
returned  to  the  city;  and  having  communicated  hjs 
answer  to  the  people,  brought  word  again  to  Archida- 
mus, '  That  what  he  had  advised  was  impossible  for 
them  to  perform,  without  leave  of  the  Athenians,  in 
whose  keeping  were  their  wives  and  children ;  and  that 
they  feared  also  for  the  whole  city,  lest  when  the  Lace- 
d&emonians  were  gone  the  Athenians  should  come  and 
take  the  custody  of  it  out  of  their  hands ;  or  that  the 
Thebans,  as  being  comprehended  in  the  oath  that  they 
would  admit  both  parties,  should  again  attempt  to  sur- 
prise it.*  But  Archidamus,  to  encourage  them,  made 
this  answer :  '  Deliver  you  unto  us  Lacedaemonians  your 
city  and  your  houses ;  show  us  the  bounds  of  your  terri- 
tory ;  give  us  your  trees  by  tale,  and  whatsoever  else  can 
be  numbered ;  and  depart  yourselves,  whither  you  shall 
think  good,  as  long  as  the  war  lasteth.  And  when  it 
shall  be  ended  we  will  deliver  it  all  unto  you  again  :  in 
the  mean  time  we  will  keep  these  things  as  deposited,  and 
will  cultivate  your  ground,  and  pay  you  rent  for  it,  as 
much  as  shall  suffice  for  your  mamtenance.' 

^^  Hereupon  the  ambassadors  went  again  into  the  city, 
and  having  coRsulted  with  the  people,  made  answer : 
'  That  they  would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  it, 
and  if  they  would  consent  they  wouM  then  accept  the 
condition ;  fill  then  they  desired  a  suspension  of  arms, 
and  not  to  have  their  territory  wasted.'  Upon  this  he 
granted  them  so  many  days'  truce  as  was  requisite  for 
uieir  return,  and  for  so  long  forbore  to  waste  their  terri- 
tory. When  the  Platsean  ambassadors  were  arrived  at 
Athens,  and  had  advised  on  the  matter  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, they  returned  to  the  city  with  this  answer :  *  The 
Athenians  say,  that  neither  in  former  times,  since  we 
were  their  confederates,  did  they  ever  abandon  us  to  the 
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injury  of  any,  nor  will  they  now  neglect  us,  but  give  us 
their  utmost  assistance ;  and  they  conjure  us,  by  the  oath 
of  our  fathers,  not  to  make  any  alienation  touching  the 
league.' 

**  When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report,  the 
Plataeans  resolved  in  their  councils  not  to  betray  the 
Athenians,  but  rather  to  endure,  if  it  must  be,  the  wast- 
ing of  their  territory  before  their  eyes,  and  to  suffer 
whatsoever  misery  could  befal  them  ;  and  no  more  to  go 
forth,  but  from  the  walls  to  make  them  this  answer : 
*  That  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  as  the  Lacedue- 
monians  had  required.*  When  they  had  answered  so, 
Archidamus  the  king  first  made  a  protestation  to  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  country,  saying  thus :  *  All  ye  gods 
and  heroes,  protectors  of  the  land  of  Platsea,  be  witnesses 
that  we  neither  invade  this  territory,  wherein  our 
fathers,  after  their  vows  unto  you,  overcame  the  Medes, 
and  which  you  made  propitious  for  the  Grecians  to  fight 
in,  unjustly  now  in  the  beginning,  because  they  have 
first  broken  the  league  they  had  swom ;  nor  what  we 
shall  further  do  will  be  any  injury,  because  though  we 
have  offered  many  and  reasonable  conditions,  they  have 
yet  been  all  refused.  Assent  ye  also  to  the  punishment 
of  the  beginners  of  injury,  and  to  the  revenge  of  those 
that  bear  lawful  arms.' 

**  Having  made  this  protestation  to  the  gods,  he  made 
ready  his  army  for  the  war.  And  first  having  felled 
trees,  he  therewith  made  a  palisado  about  the  town  that 
none  might  go  out.  That  done,  they  raised  a  mound 
against  the  wall,  hoping,  with  so  great  an  army  all  at 
work  at  once,  to  have  quickly  taken  it.  And,  having 
cut  down  timber  in  the  mountain  Cithseron,  they  built  a 
frame  of  timber  and  wattled  it  about  on  either  side,  to 
serve  instead  of  a  wall,  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling^ 
too  much  away,  and  cast  into  it  stones  and  earth,  and 
whatsoever  else  would  serve  to  fill  it  up.  Seventy  days 
and  nights  continually  they  cast  up  the  mound,  dividing 
the  work  between  them  for  rest  in  such  manner,  as  some 
might  be  carrying,  whilst  others  took  their  sleep  and 
food.  And  they  were  urged  to  labour  by  the  Lace- 
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dsemonian  officers,  who  commanded  severaUy  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allied  cities.  The  Platseans  seeing  the 
mound  to  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with  wood, 
which,  having  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  city  in  the  plaee 
where  the  mound  touched,  they  built  it  within  full  of 
bricks,  taken  from  the  adjoining  houses,  for  that  purpose 
demolished ;  the  timbers  serving  to  bind  them  togetner, 
that  the  building  might  not  be  weakened  by  the  height. 
The  same  was  luso  covered  with  skins  and  leather,  both 
to  keep  the  timber  from  shot  of  wildfire  and  those  that 
wrought  from  danger.  So  that  the  height  of  the  wall 
was  great  on  one  side,  and  the  mound  went  up  as  fast  on 
the  other.  The  Flatseans  used  also  this  device  ;  thev 
brake  a  hole  in  their  own  wall,  where  the  mound  joined, 
and  drew  the  earth  from  it  into  the  city.  But  the  Peio- 
ponnesians,  when^  they  found  it  out,  rammed  clay  into 
cases  made  of  reeds,  which  they  cast  into  the  cavity, 
with  intention  that  the  mound  should  not  moulder,  and 
be  carried  away  like  loose  earth.  The  Plataeans,  ex- 
cluded here,  gave  over  that  plot,  and  digging  a  secret 
mine,  which  they  carried  under  the  mound  from  within 
the  city  by  conjecture,  fetched  away  the  earth  again,  and 
were  a  long  time  undiscovered ;  so  that  the  earth  being 
continually  carried  out  below,  it  was  no  use  to  cast  fresh 
stuff  on  tne  mound,  which  still  settled  down  into  the 
excavation.  Nevertheless,  fearing  that  they  should  not 
be  able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being  few  against  many, 
they  devised  this  further ;  they  gave  over  working  at  the 
high  wall  against  the  mound,  and  beginning  at  both  ends 
of  it,  where  the  wall  was  low,  built  another  wall  in  form 
of  a  crescent,  inward  to  the  city,  that,  if  the  great  wall 
were  taken,  thh  might  resist,  and  put  the  enemy  to  make 
another  mound,  in  the  continuing  of  which  further  inwards 
they  should  have  their  labour  over  again,  and  withal  should 
be  more  exposed  on  either  side  to  missile  weapons.  And 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  raising  the  mound,  the 
Peloponnesians  brought  to  the  city  their  engines  of 
battery ;  one  of  which,  by  help  of  the  mound,  they 
applied  to  the  high  wall,  wherewith  they  much  shook  it, 
and  put  the  Platseans  into  great  fear ;  and  others  to  other 
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parts  of  the  wall,  which  the  Platseans  broke  partly  by 
easting  ropes  about  them,  and  partly  with  great  beams, 
which  being  hung  in  long  iron  chains  by  either  end  upon 
two  other  great  beams  jetting  over,  and  inclining  from 
aboYe  the  wall  like  to  horns,  they  drew  up  to  them  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  when  the  engine  was  about  to 
make  a  blow  any  where,  they  let  go  the  chains  and  let 
the  beam  fall,  which,  by  the  violeiice,of  its  descent,  broke 
off  the  head  of  the  battering-ram. 

^*  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  their  engines 
availed  not,  and  thinking  it  hard  to  take  the  city  by  any 
present  violence,  prepared  themselves  to  draw  an  enclo- 
sure all  around  it.  But  first  they  thought  fit  to  attempt 
it  by  fire,  being  no  great  city,  and  when  the  wind  should 
rise,  if  they  could,  to  bum  it ;  for  there  was  no  way  they 
did  not  think  on,  to  have  gained  it  without  expense  and 
long  siege.  Having  therefore  brought  faggots,  they 
cast  them  from  the  mound  into  the  space  between  it  and 
their  new  wall,  which  by  so  many  bands  was  quickly 
filled  ;  and  then  into  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  city  as 
at  that  distance  they  could  reach  ;  and  throwing  amongst 
them  fkrcj  together  with  brimstone  and  pitch,  kindled 
the  wood,  and  raised  such  a  flame,  as  the  like  was  never 
seen  before,  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  For  it  has  been 
known  that  a  forest  in  the  mountains  has  taken  fire* 
spontaneously  from  the  friction  of  its  boughs  in  a  high 
wind,  and  burst  into  flames.  But  tiiis  fire  was  a  great 
one,  and  the  Plataeans,  that  had  escaped  other  mischiefs, 
wanted  little  of  being  consumed  by  this  ;  for  there  was 
a  large  part  of  the  town  within  which  -it  was  impossible 
to  approach ;  and  if  the  wind  had  blown  the  fire  that 
way  (as  the  enemy  hoped  it  might)  they  could  never 
have  escaped.  It  is  also  report^  that  there  fell  ^uch 
rain  then,  with  great  thunder,  and  that  the  flame  was 
extinguished  and  the  danger  ceased  by  that. 

"  Now  the  Peloponnesians,  when  they  failed  likewise 
of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army,  and  dismissing 

*  Such  a  fuUurtU  fire,  therefore,  may  have  been  still 
greater. 
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the  rest,  enclosed  the  city  about  with  a  wall,  dividing 
the  circumference  thereof  to  the  charge  of  the  seversJ 
cities.  There  wa*  a  ditch  both  within  and  without  it, 
out  of  which  they  made  their  bricks  ;  and  after  it  was 
finished,  which  was  about  the  rising  of  Arcturus,*  they 
left  a  guard  for  one-half  of  the  wall  (for  the  other  was 
guarded  by  the  Boeotians),  and  departed  with  the  rest  of 
their  army,  and  were  dissolved  according  to  their  cities. 
The  Platoeans  had  before  this  sent  their  wives  and 
children  and  all  their  unserviceable  men  to  Athens. 
The  rest  were  besieged,  being  in  number  of  the 
Platseans  themselves  four  hundred,  of  Athenians  eighty, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  meat. 
These  were  all  when  the  siege  was  first  laid,  and  not 
more,  neither  free  nor  bond,  in  the  city.  In  this  manner 
were  the  Plataeans  besieged. "f 

The  blockade  continued  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
durinff  which  the  historian  does  not  advert  to  it.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  winter,  b.  c.  428-7,  the  garriscm, 
after  deliberation,  being  pressed  by  hunger  and  despairing 
of  any  help  from  Athens,  resolved  to  abandon  the  city, 
and  force  a  passage  through  the  line  of  circumvallatioii. 
Half  the  number  took  alarm  at  tHe  seeming  rashness  of 
the  attempt,  and  declined  to  share  it ;  but  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  persisted  in  their  resolution.  We 
now  return  to  the  historian's  narrative :- — 

''  As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  thas 
built ;  it  consisted  of  a  doable  circle,  one  towards  Platsea,^ 
and  another  outward,  in  case  of  an  assault  from  Athens. 
These  two  walls  were  distant  one  from  the  other  about 
sixteen  feet ;  and  that  sixteen  feet  of  space  between 
them  was  disposed  and  built  into  cabins  for  the  foree 
that  kept  the  works,  which  were  so  joined  and  continued 
one  to  another,  that  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  thick 
wall,  with  battlements  on  either  side.    At   eveiy  ten 

*  That  is,  when  the  star  begins  to  rise  before  the  sun,  and 
so  first  becomes  visible  in  the  morning.  This  in  the  case  of 
Arctanis  occurred  about  the  middle  of  September. 

t  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  78. 
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battlements  stood  a  oreat  tower  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  walls,  and  stretching  across  them  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  face,  so  that  there  was  no  passage  by  the  side 
of  a  tower,  but  through  the  midst  of  it  And  such 
nights  as  there  happen<Hi  any  storm  of  run,  they  used  to 
quit  the  battlements  of  the  wall,  and  to  watch  under  the 
towers,  as  being  not  far  asunder,  and  covered  beside 
overhead.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  wall  wherein  the 
Feloponnesians  kept  their  watch. 

"  The  Flatseans,  after  they  were  ready,  waiting  for  a 
tempestuous  night  of  wind  and  rain,  and  withal  moon- 
less^ went  out  of  the  citv,  and  were  conducted  by  those 
men  who  had  proposed  the  attempt.  And  first  they 
passed  the  ditch  that  was  about  the  town,  and  then  came 
up  close  to  the  wall  of  the  enemy,  who  through  the 
darkness  could  not  see  them  coming,  nor  hear  them  for 
the  clatter  of  the  storm,  which  drowned  the  noise  of  their 
approach.  And  they  came  on  besides  at  a  good  distance 
one  from  the  other,  that  tliey  might  not  be  betrayed  by 
the  clashing  of  their  arms ;  and  were  but  lightly  armed, 
and  not  shcKi  but  on  the  left  foot,  for  the  more  steadiness 
in  the  mud.  They  came  thus  to  the  battlements  in  one 
of  the  spaces  between  tower  and  tower,  knowing  that 
there  was  now  no  watch  kept  thwe.  And  first  came  they 
that  carried  the  ladders,  and  placed  them  to  the  wall  ; 
then  twelve  lightly  armed,  only  with  a  dagger  and  a 
breast-plate,  went  up^  led  by  Ammeas,  the  son  of  Corse- 
bus,  WTio  was  the  first  that  mounted ;  and  after  him 
ascended  his  followers,  to  each  tower  six.  To  these 
succeeded  others  lightly  armed,  that  carried  the  darts, 
for  whom  they  U)at  came  after  carried  targets  at  their 
backs,  that  they  might  be  the  more  expedite  to  get  up, 
which  targets  they  were  to  deliver  to  them  when  they 
came  to  the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  them  were 
ascended,  they  were  heard  by  the  watchmen  that  were 
in  the  towers  ;  for  one  of  the  Platseans,  taking  hold  of 
the  battlements,  threw  down  a  tile,  which  made  a  noise 
in  the  fall,  and  presently  there  was  an  alarm^  and  the 
army  ran  to  the  wall,  for  in  the  dark  and  stormy  night 
they  knew  not  what  the  danger  was.     And  the  Plataeans 
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that  were  left  in  the  city  came  forth  withal,  and  assaulted 
the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesiana  on  the  opposite  part  to 
that  where  their  men  went  over ;  so  that  they  were  all 
in  a  tumult  in  their  several  places,  and  not  any  of  tiiem 
that  watched  durst  stir  to  the  aid  of  the  rest,  nor  were 
able  to  conjecture  what  had  happened.  But  those  three 
hundred*  that  were  appointea  to  assist  the  watch  upon 
all  occasions  of  need,  went  without  the  wall,  and  made 
towards  the  place  of  the  clamour.  They  also  held  up 
the  fires  by  which  they  used  to  make  known  the 
approach  of  enemies,  towards  Thebes.  But  then  the 
Platseans  likewise  held  out  many  other  fires  from  the 
wall  of  the  city,  which  for  that  purpose  they  had  before 
prepared,  to  confound  the  meaning  of  the  enemy's  signal* 
fires,  and  that  the  Thebans,  apprehending  the  matter 
otherwise  than  it  was,  might  forbear  to  send  help  till 
their  men  were  over,  and  had  recovered  some  place  of 
safety. 

**  In  the  mean  time  those  Platieans,  which  having* 
scaled  the  wall  fust  and  slain  the  watch,  were  now 
masters  of  both  the  towers,  not  only  guarded  the  pas- 
sages  by  standing  themsdves  in  the  entries,  but  als» 
applying  ladders  from  the  wall  to  the  towers,  and  con- 
veying many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the  enemies  off  with 
shot  both  from  above  and  below.  In  the  mean  space  the 
greatest  number  of  them  having  reared  to  the  wall  many 
ladders  at  once,  and  beaten  down  the  battlements,  passed 
quite  over  between  the  towers,  and  ever  as  any  of  them 
got  to  the  other  side,  they  stood  still  upon  the  brink  of 
the  ditch,  and  with  arrows  and  darts  kept  off  those  that 
came  along  the  wall  to  hinder  the  passage  of  their  com- 
panions. And  when  the  rest  were  over,  then  last  of  all, 
and  with  much  ado,  came  they  also  which  were  in  liie 
two  towers  down  to  the  ditch.  And  by  this  time  the 
three  hundred,  that  were  to  assist  the  watch,  came  and 
set  upon  them,  and  had  lights  with  them ;  by  which 

^  *  There  is  no  mention  of  diese  three  hundred  where  Uie 
author  relateth  the  laying  of  siege ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood. 
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itaeans  the  Platseans  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of 
the  ditch  discerned  them  the  better  from  out  of  the 
dark,  iind  aimed  their  arrows  and  darts  at  their  most 
disarmed  parts ;  for,  standmg  in  the  dark,  the  light  of 
the  enemy  made  the  Platasans  the  less  discernible  :  inso- 
much  as  the  last  of  them  passed  the  ditch  in  time,  thoiigK 
with  difficulty  and  force ;  for  the  water  in  it  was  frozen* 
over,  though  not  so  hard  as  to  bear,  but  watery,  and  sucb 
as  when  the  wind  is  at  east  rather  than  at  north  ;  andi 
the  snow  which  fell  that  night,  together  w^th  so  great  a. 
wind  as  there  was,  had  very  nrach  increased  the  water,, 
which  they  waded  through,  with  scarce  their  heads, 
above.  But  yet  the  greatness  of  the  storm  was  the 
principal  means  of  their  escape. 

^'  From  the  ditch  the  PlatsBans  in  troop  took  the  way 
towards  Thebes,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  the  shrine  of 
the  hero  Androcrates,  both  for  that  they  supposed  it. 
would  be  least  suspected  that  they  had  taken  the  road 
leading  to  their  enemies ;  and  also  because  they  saw  the- 
Peloponnesians  with  their  lights  pursue  that  way,  which,, 
by  Mount  Cithaeron  and  the  Oakheads,  led  to  Athene  ^ 
and  for  six  or  seven  furlongs  the  Platseans  followed  the 
road  to  Thebes ;  then  turning  off  they  took  that  towards 
the  mountain  leading  to  £r3rthrBe  and  Hysiae,  and,  having 
gotten  the  hills,  escaped  through  to  Athens,  being  two 
hundred  and  twelve  persons  out  of  a  greater  number :  for 
some  of  them  returned  into  the  city  before  the  rest  went 
over,  and  one  of  their  archers  was  taken  upon  the  ditch 
without.  And  so  the  Peloponnesians  gave  over  the  pur- 
suit, and  returned  to  their  places.  Sut  the  Plateeans 
that  were  within  the  city  knowing  nothing  of  the  event, 
and  those  that  turned  back  having  told  them  that  not  a 
man  escaped,  as  soon  .'as  it  was  day  sent  a  herald  to 
«ntreat  a  truce  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead  bodies ; 
but  when  they  knew  the  truu,  they  gave  it  over.  And 
thus  these  men  of  Plataaa  passed  through  the  fortification 
of  their  enemies,  and  were  saved."* 

A  bolder  and  more  fortunate  stroke  for  life  and  liberty 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  21—24. 
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has  never  been  described.  How  deep  must  have  been 
the  mortification  of  those  whose  courage  failed  at  the 
decisive  moment^  upon  learning  the  brilliant  success  of 
their  comrades'  attempt !  Dearly  did  thev  pay  for  dis- 
gracing their  brave  resistance  oy  a  sinele  moment  of 
timidity.  Forced  -at  last  bv  famine  to  yield  up  the  town, 
which  the  be^egers  could  at  any  time  have  taken  by 
assault,  but  that  they  had  an  ulterior  object  in  wishing  to 
obtain  it  by  surrender,  the  only  terms  they  could  obtain 
were,  that  tAey  should  surrender  themselves  aod  their 
city  to  the  justice  of  Sparta,  so  that  none  but  the  guilty 
should  be  punished.  Commissioners  were  sent  out  to 
try  them.  The  only  question  asked  was  this :  Had  they 
done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  in 
the  present  war  ?  The  Plataeans  reoueited  that  instead 
of  merely  answering  this  question  tney  might  reply  at 
length;  and  having  obtained  it,  commissioned  two 
persons  to  plead  their  cause.  They  set  forth  the 
peculiarly  hard  situation  in  which  this  mode  of  trial,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  placed  them;  which,  setting 
aside  the  justice  of  their  cause,  required  them  to  pro*- 
nounce  their  own  certain  condenmation.  They  re* 
minded  the  hearers  of  their  services  in  the  Persian  war, 
of  the  privil^es  and  immunities  conferred  on  them  by 
Pausanias  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  respect  due  to  their 
territory,  as  the  repository  of  the  bones  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  great  battle  which  for  ever  relieved  Greece 
from  the  fear  of  Persia.  They  urged,  that  when  they 
had  sought  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  protection  against 
Thebes,  the  Spartans  themselves  had  rejected  their 
petition,  and  referred  them  to  Athens ;  they  sugge^ed 
skilfully  the  high  reputation  of  the  Spartans  for  probitv, 
and  dwelt  on  the  disgrace  which  they  would  incur,  if^rn 
a  cause  of  such  importsmce,  they  should  commit  imustice. 
But  they  pleaded  in  vain :  the  character  whicli  they 
ascribed  to  the  Spartans,  if  ever  deserved,  was  now  de* 
served  no  longer,  and  their  fate  was  predetermined.  The 
question,  Had  they  done  any  good  to  the  Lacedsemonians? 
was  repeated  to  them  one  by  one ;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
answered  in  the  ajQSrmative,  they  were  led  oft*  to  execu- 
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tion  to  the  number  of  200  Platceans  and  twenty-five 
Athenians.  Nor  was  this  a  single  instance  of  barbirity, 
for  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Spartans  to  put  their 
prisoners  to  death,  even  the  crews  of  such  merchant 
ships  as  they  captured ;  an  example  too  readily  followed 
by  their  antagonists.  One,  ana  but  one,  such  action 
may  be  cited  in  modem  times,  the  massacre  of  the 
Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaf&,  the  most  hateful,  and  save 
one  perhaps  the  most  hated,  of  the  remorseless  actions  of 
Napoleon.  Yet  for  this  there  is  some  shadow  of  excuse, 
however  insufficient  to  justify  the  deed  to  modem  morals, 
m  the  broken  parole  of  those  who  were  put  to  death. 
To  the  Greeks  such  excuse  would  have  been  ample ;  nay, 
none  such  was  required.  Humanity  has  made  no  small 
progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  warfare.  The  to\*Ti 
of  rlatsBa  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  The-- 
bans.* 

Similar  was  the  fate,  similar,  but  even  more  obstinate 
and  remarkable  was  the  resistance,  of  Numantia,  the  last 
stronghold  of  those  gallant  and  generous  Celtibcrians, 
who,  afTter  the  infamous  murder  of  Viriatus,  upheld  the 
liberties  of  Spain  against  Rome.  During  five  successive 
years,  six  Roman  officers  met  with  defeats,  more  or  les» 
signal,  under  its  walls,  and  peace,  twice  offered  and 
concluded  by  the  unsuccessful  generals  to  retrieve  their 
safety,  was  as  often  disowned  and  violated  by  the  un- 
blusning  perfidy  of  the  senate.  The  circumstances  ot" 
one  of  these  treaties  are  so  creditable  to  the  barbarian 
Sjpaniards,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans,  that  we 
will  go  somewhat  out  of  the  way  to  relate  them. 

The  highest  estimate  of  the  Numantine  force  falls 
short  of  10,000  men.  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  con- 
sul A.  u.  616  (B.C.  139>,  i^ucceeding  to  the  command 
of  30,000  men  employee  in  besieging  them,  found  his 
army  so  dispinted  by  a  long  train  of  reverses,  that  he 
nidged  it  best  to  retire  to  some  distance  from  the  town. 
He  intended  to  effect  this  secretly  by  a  night  march,  but 
the  besieged,  getting  notice  of  his  design,  fell  upon  the 

*  Tbucyd.  iii.  52,  68.  :>j 
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Roman  rear,  killed  10,000,  it  is  said,  and  surrounded  the 
rest  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  escape  was  hopeless.  Anxious 
only  for  peace  and  independence,  they  readily  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  Mancinus  as  a  ransom  for  his  army. 
What  these  were  does  not  appear,  but  they  were  sworn 
to  by  the  consul  and  chief  officers.  Mancinus,  on  the 
first  rumour  of  his  defeat,  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
deputies  frcHn  Numantia  accompanied  him,  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  But  the  haughty  senate,  as 
once  before  in  the  celebrated  surrender  at  the  Caudine 
Forks,  refused  to  admit  terms  humiliating  to  the  dignity 
of  the  republic,  though  not  to  profit  by  the  release  of 
their  countrymen.  The  war  was  continued ;  but  to 
satisfy  their  notions  of  eauity  Mancinus  was  given  up  to 
the  Numantines,  a  voluntary  testimony,  to  do  lum 
justice,  to  his  own  good  faith  in  the  transaction.  Re- 
turning to  Spain  wim  his  successor,  Furius,  he  was  led 
naked  to  the  waist,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  to  the 
gates  of  Numantia.  But  the  Numantines  refused  to  take 
vengeance  on  an  innocent  man ;  saying,  that  tlie  breach 
of  the  public  faith  could  not  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
one  person.  Let  the  senate  abide  by  the  treaty,  or 
deliver  up  those  who  have  escaped  under  the  shelter 
of  it. 

At  first  perfidy  did  not  seem  to  prosper.  Furius  and 
his  successor  Calpumius  Piso  maae  no  more  progress 
than  their  predecessora,  and  so  high  grew  the  reputation 
of  the  besieged  for  valour,  that  no  one,  Florus  says,  ever 
expected  to  see  the  back  of  a  Numantine.  At  last, 
A.  V.  619,  the  Romans,  weary  of  the  war,  and  anxious 
above  all  things  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  re*elected  to  the 
office  of  consul  Scipio  ^milianus,  celebrated  as  the  final 
conqueror  and  destroyer  of  Carthage,  and  expressly 
assigned  Spain  to  him  as  his  province,  instead  of  suifer- 
ing  the  two  consuls  to  draw  lots  for  the  choice  of  pro> 
vinces,  as  was  the  usual  course.  ^  Scipio's  first  care  was 
to  restore  discipline  in  his  army,  which  he  found  cor« 
rupted  by  luxury.  With  this  view  he  expelled  all  the 
idle  and  profligate  followers  of  the  camp ;  practised  his 
troops  in  all  military  exercises,  inured  them  to  exposure 
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and  fatigue,  and  when  he  thought  the  ancioit  tone  of 
Ebman  discipline  was  restored,  fed  them,  not  agidnst  the 
formidable  JS^umantines,  but  against  a  neighbouring 
people.  Obtaining  a  trifling  advantage  over  a  party  of 
the  former  who  had  attacked  his  foragers,  he  refused  to 
prosecute  it,  thinking  it  enough  that  the  reputed  invin- 
cibility of  the  Numantines  was  disproved.  On  this 
occasion,  says  Plutarch,  the  Numantines  being  reproached 
on  their  return  to  the  city,  for  retiring  before  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  so  oilen  beaten,  replied,  ^^  The  Romans 
might  indeed  be  the  same  sheep,  but  they  had  gotten  a 
new  shepherd." 

In  the  ensuing  winter,  his  army  being  increased  to 
60,000  men,  Scipio  determined  to  invest  the  town.  Re- 
gardless of  the  disproportion  of  force,  the  besieged  often 
oftered  battle,  which  he  refused,  preferring  the  slow 
work  of  famine  to  encountering  the  desperation  of  veteran 
and  approved  soldiers.  With  this  view  he  proceeded  to 
draw  lines  of  circumvallation  round  the  town ;  and  it  is 
^aid  by  Appian,  that  he  was  the  first  general  who  ever 
took  that  method  of  reducing  a  place,  the  garrison  of 
which  did  not  decline  a  battle  in  the  open  field.  The 
town  was  about  three  miles  in  compass,  and  lay  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  the  river  Durius, 
now  called  the  Douro.  Around  it  Scipio  traced  a 
double  ditch,  six  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  rampart  eight 
feet  thick  and  ten  feet  high,  not  including  a  parapet 
strengthened  by  towers  at  intervals  of  126  feet.  The 
river,  where  it  intersected  the  works,  was  effectually 
blocked  up  by  chains  and  booms.  The  besieged  often 
endeavoured  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Romans,  but 
the  superiority  of  numbers,  aided  by  restored  discipline, 
was  too  much  for  them. 

The  blockade  had  lasted  six  months,  and  the  Numan- 
tines were  hard  pressed  by  famine,  before  they  con- 
descended to  inquire  whether,  if  they  surrendered,  they 
would  meet  with  honourable  treatment.  An  uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  required.  Urged  even  to  des- 
peration,   they  still  refusea  ^to  consign   themselves   to 
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slavery  or  mutilation,  for  the  latter  often  was  the  fate  of 
those  whose  strength  and  valour  the  Romans  had  found 
reason  to  respect.  Rather  than  submit  to  such  a  fate, 
they  consumed  their  arms  and  effects,  and  houses,  in  one 
genera]  conflagration,  and  dying  by  the  sword,  or  poison, 
or  fire,  left  the  victor  nothing  of  Numanda  to  adorn  his 
triumph  but  the  name.* 

Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  city  which  had 
spared  more  Roman  soldiers  than  itself  could  muster 
armed  men.  "  Most  brave,"  says  the  historian,  "  and, 
in  my  opinion,  most  happy  in  its  very  misfortunes  I  It 
asserted  faithfully  the  cause  of  its  allies ;  alone  it  resisted, 
for  how  long  a  time,  a  nation  armed  with  the  stren^ 
of  the  whole  world."t  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  write  rhe- 
torical flourishes,  and  very  often  mischievous  as  well  as 
easy.  Had  Florus  ever  undergone  one  tithe  of  the 
sufferings  inflicted  on  the  miserable  Numantines,  we 
might  possibly  not  have  heard  of  their  supreme  felicity. 
It  mignt  have  done  him  some  good  by  quickening  ms 
moral  sense,  and  might  have  prevented  his  beginning  the 
next  chapter  with  the  assertion,  that  **  hitherto  the  Ro- 
man people  was  excellent,  pious,  holy.**  Verily,  such 
history  as  this  is  a  profitable  study ! 

In  reading  of  such  sieges  as  these,  ;one  of  the  first 
things  which  strikes  a  reader  not  familiar  with  ancient 
warfare,  is  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  methods  em- 

*  The  end  of  Numantia  is  rather  differently  related  by 
Appian,  who  says,  that  after  being  reduced  to  such  extremity 
as  to  eat  human  flesh,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  sold  as  slaves;  Scipio  retaining  fifty  of  them  to  grace 
his  triumph.  The  desperate  resolution  of  the  Saguntines, 
also  a  Spanish  people,  confirms  the  probability  of  Flonis's 
version.  Pressed  by  Hannibal,  the  elders  of  the  city  col- 
lected the  most  valuable  property^,  both  public  and  private 
into  a  pile,  which  they  consumed  by  fire,  and  for  the  most 
part  threw  themselves  into  the  fiames.  The  other  male  in- 
tiabitants  slew  their  wives  and  children,  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  and  ^rished  in  them,  or  else  fighting  to  the  death. 

f  Florus,  li.  c.  18. 
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J)loyecl,  and  the  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour;  yet, 
compared  with  earlier  times,  even  the  siege  of  Plataea  is 
of  no  extraordinary  duration.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  ten- 
year  sieges  of  Troy  and  Eira,  the  Messenians  in  Ithome 
held  out  against  the  Spartans  during  nine  years ;  and,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  itself,  Potideea  resisted  for  a  still 
longer  period  than  Plataea :  such  was  the  patience  of  a 
besieging  army  in  waiting  for  the  slow  operation  of 
hunger,  or  for  some  fortunate  chance  which,  as  at  Eira, 
might  give  possession  of  the  town  at  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment. Before  the  battering-ram  was  invented,  force 
could  avail  little  against  solid  walls;  and  men  soon 
found  out,  with  Wamba,  in  Ivanhoe,  that  their  hands 
were  little  fitted  to  make  mammocks  of  stone  and  mortar. 
A  well-conducted  escalade  might  succeed;  a  skilful 
stratagem  might  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison ; 
an  ingenious  general  might  devise  some  method  of  attack 
which  should  render  walls  useless,  as  in  the  attempt  to 
bum  out  the  Platseans,  and  might  derive  some  advantage 
from  natural  facilities,  or  even  from  natural  obstacles,  so 


Battering-ram,  combined  with  tower,  from  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p/7J 
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,  Moveable  foweis,  from  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

as  to  convert  what  the  besieged  most  trusted  in  into  the 
means  of  their  destruction ;  but  to  oYerthrow  or  pass  the 
walls  by  violence  was  commonly  beyond  his  power.  But 
the  introduction  of  the  ram  worked  a  material  change  in 
the  relative,  strength  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  for 
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few  walls  could  be  found  strong  enough  to  bear  the  re- 
peated application  of  ils  powerful  shocks.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  ram  were  those  huge  moving  towers 
which  overtopped  walls,  and  were  provided  witib  draw- 
bridges,\by  means  of  which,  the  battlements  being  pre- 
viously cleared  of  their  defenders  by  missile  weapons 
from  above,  a  body  of  troops  might  at  once  be  thrown 
upon  them. 

No  material,  alteration  in  the  methods  of  attack  took 
place  till  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  gave  force  enough 
to  projectiles  to  batter  down  the  strongest  walls,  without 
exposing  men  and  machinery  to  the  hazard  of  close 
approach.  The  only  improvements  which  did  take  place 
consisted  in  supplying  means  by  which  the  assailants 
might  approach  vdth  less  danger  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
and  there  apply  the  powerful  ram,  or,  in  some  instances, 
resort  to  mining. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  may  notice,  very 
shortly,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in  ancient  his- 
tory, those  of  Tyre  and  Syracuse,  both  resolutely  sustained, 
both  finally  successful,  both  carried  <»i  by  rich  and  pow- 
erful nations  who  commanded  every  thing  that  the  best 
skill  of  the  epgineier,  or  the  labour  of  numbers,  could 
effect.  The  first  was  undertaken  by  Alexander  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Issus,  b.c.  338.  From  past  ages  the 
Phoenicians  had  been  celebrated  among  Asiatics  tor  their 
maritime  skill,  and  Tyre  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Phoenician  cities.  Trusting  in  their  naval  strength  to 
obviate  blockade  and  famine,  and  in  the  height  of  their 
walls  and  strength  of  their  situation  to  repel  violence, 
the  Tynans  refused  admission  to  Alexander,  remaining 
faithful  to  their  engagements  with  Persia.  Too  weak  at 
sea  to  assault  the  walls  from  his  fleet,  Alexander  had  no 
resource  but  to  carry  out  a  mole  to  the  island.  Near  the 
walls  there  were  three  fathoms  of  water,  which  shoaled 
gradually  to  the  shore.  The  mole  was  built  of  stone, 
heaped  up,  we  may  suppose,  of  rough  uncemented  blocks, 
like  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  and  strengthened  with 
piles ;  and  the  top  was  constructed  entirely,  or  in  part, 
• 
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of  wood.  At  first  it  proceeded  with  despatch,  but  more 
slowly  and  more  difhcultly  as  it  approached  the  walls, 
from  which  the  besieged  annoyea  the  workmen  with 
missiles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  harassed  them 
from  the  sea.  To  protect  themselves  from  these  attacks 
the  Macedonians  built  on  the  verge  of  the  mole  two  high 
towers,  armed  with  engines,  and  covered  with  raw  hides 
as  defence  against  darts  armed  with  fire.  These  the 
Tyrians  destroyed  by  a  peculiarly  constructed  fire-ship. 
Having  filled  a  large  transport  with  dry  twigs  and  com* 
bustible  matter,  they  fixed  two  masts  in  the  prow, 
heaped  faggots  high  around  them,  and  added  pitch,  sul. 
phur,  and  every  thing  that  was  proper  to  feed  the  flames. 
To  each  mast  they  fastened  two  yard-arms,  from  the  ends 
of  which  two  cauldrons  were  suspended,  filled  with  com- 
bustibles. The  ballast  they  moved  entirely  to  the  stem, 
to  raise  her  head  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  possible. 
Thus  prepared,  they  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind 
to  run  her  up  on  the  mole,  and  set  fire  to  her,  the  crew 
escaping  by  swimming ;  and  both  mole  and  towers  were 
speedily  involved  in  the  conflagration.  Meanwhile  the 
lyrians,  from  ships  and  boats,  assisted  in  the  ruin,  de- 
stroyed the  piles,  and  burnt  those  engines  which  woold 
otherwise  have  escaped  the  flames.  The  work  therefore 
had  to  be  recommenced,  and  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale.* 

While  this  labour  was  proceeding,  Alexander's  fleet 
was  reinforced  in  consequence  of  the  submission  of  the 
Cypriots  and  Sidonians,  to  an  extent  which  enabled  him 
to*  command  the  sea^  and  compelled  the  Tyrians  to  block 
up  the  mouths  of  their  harbours.  Numerous  mechanics 
were  employed  in  constructing  military  engines ;  some 
of  which  were  placed  on  board  the  largest  ships  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  rest  were  mounted  on  the  mole.  The 
Tyrians,  still  to  have  the  advantage  of  height,  built 
wooden  towers  upon  their  walls  facing  the  mole.  This 
would  seem  scarcely  necessary  if  we  creditJArrian's  as- 

*  Arriaoy  ii.  19. 
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sertion,  that  the  city  wall  in  that  part  was  150  feet 
high  ;*  but  it  gives  us  a  scale  for  measuring  the  altitude 
of  Alexander's  towers,  which  we  may  assume,  from  this 
precaution,  to  have  been  as  great  or  greater.  On  the 
side  to  the  sea  they  cast  fiery  darts  into  the  attacking 
ships,  and  showers  of  stones,  which  not  only  did  much 
harm  in  their  fall,  but  raised  a  bank  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  get  close  up  to  the  walls.  The  Macedonians 
therefore  were  obliged  to  clear  away  these  impediments ; 
a  work  in  itself  of  difficulty  and  labour,  increased  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Tynans,  who  openly,  by  sending  armed 
ship,  and  secretly,  by  means  of  divers,  cut  adrift  from 
their  moorings  the  vessels  employed  on  this  service. 
The  Macedonians  frustrated  this  method  of  defence  by 
using  chains  instead  of  cables  for  mooring,  and  succeeded 
at  last  in  clearinff  away  the  bank,  and  getting  access  to 
the  wall.  On  the  north  side,  and  that  next  the  mole,  it 
resisted  their  efforts  ;  but  a  breach  was  effected  on  the 
south  side  by  battering  from  the  ships,  and  an  assault 
was  made,  but  without  success.  On  the  third  day  after- 
w^ards,  the  breach  being  enlarged,  a  second  assault  was 
made  under  Alexander  in  person,  and  the  town  was 
carried.  Eight  thousand  Tyrians  were  slain,  and  thirty 
thousand  persons,  natives  and  strangers,  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  slaves. 

^-  •  Mr.  Rooke,  the  English  translator  of  Arrian,  observes, 
that  '*  the  number  here  must  needs  be  erroneous,  though  all 
the  copies  which  I  have  seen  have  it  the  same."  The  height 
certainly  is  startling,  but  it  is  hazardous  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  wrong.  Not  to  rely  oveivmuch  on  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  which,  according  to  the  father  of  history,  were 
about  350  feet  high,  the  battering  towers  described  by  Vitru- 
vius,  185  feet  in  height,  were  evidently  meant  to  cope  with 
fortifications  as  gigantic  in  height  as  tnose  here  described. 
And  after  all,  the  city  being  built  on  an  abrupt  rock,  which 
might  perhaps  be  faced  with  masonry,  if  we  suppose  the 
whole  height  from  the  sea  to  the  batUements  to  be  meant, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement.  The  total 
height  of  the  fortifioations  of  Malta  from  the  sea,  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  mnch  less. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  siege  is  the  bat- 
tering in  breach  from  the  shipping,  which  would  seem  a 
most  unstable  base  for  the  cumbrous  and  weighty  engines 
which  must  have  been  used.  It  may  be  wished  that 
Arrian  had  been  more  explicit  on  this  subject,  but  he  has 
given  no  explanation  of  ttie  means  employed.  Quintus 
Curtius  relates  far  greater  wonders,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  is  less  worthy  of  belief  than  the  plun  and 
unassuming  statement  of  Arrian,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse,  undertaken  by  the  Romans 
under  command  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  b.c.  213, 
is  rendered  most  remarkable  by  the  interposition  of  the 
celebrated  geometrician  Archimedes.  Many  extraordi- 
nary stories  are  told  of  the  wonderful  things  done  by 
him,  which,  if  they  rested  only  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  other  compilers  of  stories,  it  would  be  the 
natural  and  simple  course  to  rdect;  but  some  of  the 
most  singular  are  affirmed  by  Polybius,  almost  a  con- 
temporary, well  skilled  in  war,  and  of  undoubted  credit 
for  honesty  and  discernment ;  and  one  point,  of  which 
Polybius  makes  no  mention,  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
practicable  by  modem  experiment.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  but  a  frf^ment  of  his  account  remains. 
>•  Syracuse  was  divided  into  five  districts,  the  little 
island  of  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and 
Epipolae.  Marcellus  directed  his  attack  against  Acra- 
dina, which  adjoined  the  sea,  with  fitly  auinqueremes,  or 
vessels  with  ^we  banks  of  oars,  well  filled  with  soldiers 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  missile  weapons  to  clear  the 
walls.  He  had  also  eight  ships  fitted  out  in  a  peculiar 
way  with  machines  called  sambudB,  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  harp.  They  were  thus  prepared  :  two 
ships  were  lashed  together,  the  oars  being  taken  from 
the  two  adjoining  sides,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  one 
large  double-keeled  vessel,  afibrding  a  broad  and  stable 
base.  A  ladder  was  then  made,  four  feet  broad,  of  the 
necessary  height,  protected  at  tiie  sides  and  above  with 
gratings  and  hides,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  covered  way  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  walls.    It  was  then  so  placed, 
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the  fooi  at  the  stoen,  the  head  projecting  beyond  the 
prow,  that  it  eoold  be  nused  by  ropes  run  dirough  pul^ 
leys  at  the  mast'-heads.  At  the  top  was  a  platform  large 
enough  to  oontian  foio*  men,  with  high  sides  which  turned 
oa  hinges,  and  which  bemg  let  down  served  as  bridges 
to  connect  the  ladder  vritk  &e  walls  of  the  besieged  town* 
At  the  request  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  Archi- 
medes had  in  past  years  constructed  a  gres^  number  of 
machines  for  casting  atones  and  darts ;  with  which  the 
walls  were  so  well  supplied,  that  the  Romans  were  de- 
feilftted  iai  every  att^npt  to  approach :  Marcelhis  ran  his 
ships  by  night  beneath  the  walls,  hoping  to  be  within  the 
range  of  these  deatruetive  engines.  Here,  however,  he 
was  anticipated^  for  Arobimedes  had  hoUowed  chambers 
in  the  walls  themseiv«a^  with  nanrow  openings,  like  the 
embrasurea  of  a  Gothic  castle,  fnaa  which  arciiery,  and 
the  smaller  sorts  of  missile  engines,  were  directed  against 
the  Roman  ships  with  destruotive  efiect  Against  the 
sambucca  he  had  ooo/trived  machines,  ^m  which  long 
beams  or  yards  projected,  when  in  use,  far  beyond  the 
walls.  These  weve  heavily  weighted  with  stone  or 
metal  to  the  extent  of  not  less  thw  ten  talents,  or  1250 
pounds.  A  rapid  circular  motion  being  then  giveti  to 
the  beam  by  machiaery  withm  the  walls,  this  weighted 
lever  was  dashed  against  the  ladder  with  such  force  as 
generally  to  break  it,  while  the  ship  itself  was  exposed 
to  considerable  danger*  This  story  not  being  good 
enough  fer  Plutarch,  he  has  told  us,  that  when  the  sam- 
buca  was  a  good  way  ofi'  the  walls,  a  stone  ten  talents 
weight  was  thrown  into  it,  and  then  a  second,  and  third, 
which  destroyed  the  vessel ;  and  in  consequence  consider- 
able ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the  tab.  As  told  by 
Polybius  it  seems  little  open  to  objection.  Weights,  not 
of  half  a  ton,  but  several  tons,  are  constantly  to  be  seen 
on  our  whar&  suspended  on  cruies,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  centre  of^  motion.  Add  to  one  of  these 
the  machinery  requisite  to  give  a  rapid  circular  motion 
to  the  projecting  arm  thus  laden,  and  we  have  the  en- 
gine of  Archimedes,   as  described  by  Polybius.    The 

VOL.  Ill,  _  c 
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geometrician  had  also  fitted  out  powerful  cranes,  with 
hooks  and  chains,  by  which  he  could  lifi  a  ship  almost 
out  of  the  water.  When  it  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
practicable  height,  the  chain  was  slipped,  and  the  vessel 
usually  was  either  upset  by  the  fell,  or  plunged  so  deep 
as  to  fill  with  water.  Maroellus  is  reported  to  have  ol>- 
served  (it  must  have  been  a  forced  joke),  that  Archi- 
medes used  his  ships  for  cups  to  draw  water  in.  Finally 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attack  by  sea.  Appins 
Claudius,  who  conducted  the  siege  by  land,  fared  no  bet- 
ter :  and  it  was  resolved  at  last  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
succeeding  by  force,  and  trust  to  the  slow  operation  of 
blockade.  **  Thus,'*  says  Polybius,  "  one  man,  and  one 
art  rightl^^  prepared,*  is  for  some  matters  a  mighty  and 
a  wonderful  thing ;  for  the  Romans,  having  such  power 
by  laud  and  sea,  take  away  but  one  old  man  of  Syracuse, 
might  have  expected  immediately  to  capture  the  city ; 
but  while  Archimedes  was  there,  they  dajed  not  even' to 
attadi:  it  in  that  manner  against  which  he  was  capaUe  of 
defending  it." 

It  is  also  said  that  Archimedes  set  the  Roman  ships 
on  fire  by  means  of  burning  mirrors,  composed  of  a  com- 
bination of  plane  mirrors,  adjusted  so  as  to  reflect  all  the 
incident  rays  of  light  to  the  same  point.  The  possibility 
of  this  has  several  times  been  the  subject  of  mquiry  to 
modem  philosophers.  Kircher  took  so  much  interest  in 
the  subject,  that  he  went  to  Syracuse  expressly  to  inouire 
into  the  probable  position  of  Marcellus's  fleet,  ana  he 
arrived  at  theccmciusion,  that  it  might  have  been  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  walls.  Bufibn's  experiments,  made 
as  well  as  those  of  Archimedes  with  a  combination  of 
plane  mirrors,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  facility  of  setting 
tarred  fir  plank. on  fire  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  it  at  considerably 
greater  distances.  Similar  planks,  and  even  more  com- 
bustible materials,  were  precisely  what  Archimedes  had  to 
deal  with.     He  is  said  to  have  operated  in  this  way  at  the 

*  Myrws  T^pfiov/ittrfi  irphs  ma  r&y  irpayfJu&Twv  iiiyJi  ri 
XPVfM  <p<dy€Tai  Kol  Bavfida-ioy, 
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distance  of  a  bow^shot,  in  which  there  may  veiy  probably 
be  exaggeration. 

The  sequel  of  the  siege  contains  no  matter  of  interest. 
Syracuse  was  taken  by  surprise  through  the  negligence 
of  the  guard,  and  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  a  soldier,  as  he  was  deeply  intent  on  the  solution  of  a 
problem. 

Lines  of  circumvallation  continued  long  to  be  the 
principal  means  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  strong  places.  Even  the  inventive  genius  of 
Caesar  does  not  appear  to  have  devised  the  means  of  dis- 

Sensing  with  this  tedious  and  most  laborious  process.  In 
IS  Gallic  wars  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  it,  though 
the  Gallic  fortifications,  it  might  be  thought,  could  not  be 
of  the  most  formidable  description ;  and  the  siege  of 
Alesia  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
it  on  record.  The  town  stood  on  an  eminence,  sur- 
rounded on  three  ndes  by  hills  of  equal  height,  at  a 
moderate  distance:  in  front  extended  a  plain,  three 
miles  in  length.  Round  the  foot  of  this  eminence  he 
dug  a  trench,  twenty  feet  in  width;  and  again,  at  an 
interval  of  400  feet,  two  more,  of  which  the  inner  one 
was  filled  with  water :  behind  them  he  built  a  rampart 
twelve  feet  high,  crowned  with  battlements,  and 
strengthened  witii  towers  at  intervals  of  eighty  feet ;  and, 
more  efiectually  to  confine  the  besieged,  and  enable  a 
smaller  force  to  guard  the  works,  the  space  between 
them  and  the  inner  ditch  was  filled  with  three  distinct 
rows  of  obstacles.  The  first  consisted  of  a  sort  of  abattis, 
made  with  large  branches  of  trees,  with  the  ends  squared 
and  sharpened,  set  firmly  in  the  earth  (cippi).  The 
next  were  called  lilies  {HHa)y  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  calix  of  that  fiower,  with  its  upright  pistil :  these 
were  circular  cup-shaped  cavities,  three  feet  deep,  with  a 
sharpened  stake  in  the. centre,  projecting  about  four 
inches  above  ground,  and  covered  over  with  brushwood 
to  deceive  assiulants.  Still  nearer  to  the  town  iron  hooks 
(stimuiiy  like  the  Scottish  caUhrop,  often  used  with  efiect 
against  the  English  cavalry)  were  scattered,  to  lacerate 

c2 
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the  feet  of  the  adyancing  enemy.  The  whole  circuit  of 
these  works  was  fourteen  miles,  and  a  similar  series  pro- 
tected the  troops  from  attack  from  without.* 
^  To  come  down  to  a  period  more  interesting  to  modem 
readers,  we  find,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  same  principles 
of  operation  followed,  but  in  a  ruder  way,  since  neither 
men,  nor  money,  nor  science  were  so  abundant  among 
the  nations  who  established  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the 
western  empire,  as  among  the  Romans ;  and,  moreover, 
the  turbulent  independence  of  a  feudal  army,  whose 
term  of  service  was  usually  limited  to  a  certain  time,  was 
unfitted  for  the  severe  liDbour,  or  the  patient  and  con- 
tinued watching,  which  the  Roman  legionaries  cheerfully 
underwent.  Still  such  skill  as  our  ancestora  of  the 
middle  ages  had  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans ;  they 
employed  the  same  species  of  machines,  towers,  rams, 
and  moveable  galleries  called  cats,  and  the  same  or  simi- 
lar projectile  engines,  mentioned  under  the  same  names 
of  catapultoe,  oni^p*i,  seorplones,  &c.,  in  the  Latin  authors 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and  mangonels, 
trebuchets,  war-wol&,  &c.  in  the  vemaculfur  tongue. 
The  first  defence  of  a  castle  or  city  was  usually  a  strong 
wooden  palisade  called  the  barriers ;  and  at  these  many  of 
the  most  obstinate  contests  and  remarkable  feats  of  arms 
recorded  by  Froissart  and  oth^  chroniclers  of  the  times 
took  place.  These  being  carried,  the  next  step  was  to 
level  the  ground,  drain  or  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  prepare 
for  bringing  up  the  battering-rams  or  towers,  or  scaling- 
ladders,  if  it  were  thoi^ht  fit  to  attempt  an  escalade. 
In  the  first  crusade  the  headlong  valour  of  the  Chris- 
tian knights  endeavoured  in  vain  to  overleap  the  walls 
or  force  the  gates  of  Jerusalem :  time  was  required  to 
construct  two  moving  towers,  and  on  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  wood  the  fiction  of  the  enchanted  forest  of 
Armida,  in  Tasso's  pem,  is  founded.  The  leader  of 
the  Genoese,  one  of  the  great  maritime  states  of  Italy, 
was  the  architect. 

*  BeU.  Gall.,  vii.  72. 
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This  man  beganne  -with  wondroas  art  to  make 
Not  rammeB,  not  mighty  brakes,  not  slings  alone, 
Wherewith  the  firm  and  solid  walls  to  sluke. 
To  cast  a  dart,  or  throw  a  shaft  or  stone; 
But,  framed  of  pines  and  firres,  did  undertake 
To  build  a  forteresse  huge,  to  which  was  none 
Yet  ever  like,  whereof  he  clothed  the  sides 
Against  the  balles  of  fire  with  raw  bulls'  hides. 

In  mortisses  and  sockets  framed  jost 
The  beames,  the  studdes,  and  ponchions  joyned  he  fiist; 
To  beat  the  cities  wall,  beneath  forth  burst 
A  ram  with  homed  front;  about  her  wast 
A  bridge  the  engine  from  her  side  out  thrust. 
Which  on  the  wall,  when  need  required,  she  cast ; 
And  on  her  top  a  turret  small  up  stood. 
Strong,  surely  armed,  and  builded  of  like  wood. 


Set  on  a  hundred  wheels,  the  rolling  i 
On  the  smooth  lands  went  nimbly  up  and  downe, 
Though  full  of  armes,  and  armed  men  it  was, 
Yet  with  small  pains  it  ran  as  it  had  flowne ; 
Wondered  the  camp  so  quick  to  see  it  passe, 
They  praised  the  workmen,  and  their  skill  unknowne ; 
And  on  that  day  two  towres  they  builded  more. 
Like  that  which  sweet  Clorinda  burnt  before.* 


The  archers  shotte  their  arrowes  sharpe  and  keene, 
Dipt  in  the  bitter  juyce  of  poyson  strong ; 
The  shady  fiice  of  heaven  was  scantly  seen. 
Hid  with  the  cloud  of  shafts  and  quarries  long ; 
Yet  weapons  sharp  with  greater  fury  beene 
Cast  from  the  towres  the  Pasan  troops  among ; 
For  thence  fiew  stones,  and  clifts  of  marble  rocks. 
Trees  shod  with  ir(«i,  timber,  logs,  and  blocks. 

A  thunderbolt  seemed  every  stone;  it  brake 
His  limmes  and  armour  so  on  whom  it  light. 
That  life  and  soule  it  did  not  only  take. 
But  all  his  face  and  shape  disfignred  quight: 

*  Fair&x's  Tasso,  xriii.  4.S-5. 
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The  lances  staid  not  in  the  wounds  they  make. 
Bat  throagh  the  gored  body  tooke  their  flight 
From  side  to  side;  through  flesh,  throagh  skin  and  rinde 
They  flew,  and  flying  left  sadde  death  behinde. 

Bat  yet  not  all  this  force  and  fary  drove 

The  Pagan  people  to  forsake  the  walle,  ' 

But  to  reyenge  these  deadly  blowes  they  strove 

With  darts  that  flie,  with  stones  and  trees  that  fldl ; 

For  need  so  cowards  oft  ooorageoos  prove, 

For  liberty  they  fight,  for  life,  for  all. 

And  oft  with  arrows,  shafts,  and  stones  that  flie, ' 

Give  bitter  answer  to  a  sharp  replie. 

This  while  the  fierce  assailants  never  cease. 
Bat  sternly  still  maintaine  a  threefold  charge, 
And  'gainst  the  doad  of  shafts  draw  nigh  at  ease, 
Under  a  pentise  made  of  many  a  targe ; 
The  armed  towres  close  to  the  bulwarks  prease. 
And  strive  to  grai)ple  with  the  battled  marge, 
And  launch  their  bridges  out;  mean  while  below 
With  iron  ft^nts,  the  rammes  the  walls  down  throwe^ 

(68—71.) 

Rinaldoy  according  to  the  romancer,  raises  a  ladder, 
and  scales  the  walls  single-handed;  but  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  is  present  in  one  of  the  towers,  finds 
greater  obstacles : — 

For  there  not  man  with  man,  nor  knight  with  knight 
Contend,  but  engines  there  with  engines  fight. 

For  in  that  place  the  Paymms  reared  a  post 
Which  late  nad  served  some  gallant  ship  for  mast, 
And  over  it  anodier  beam  they  crost. 
Pointed  with  iron  sharpe,  to  it  made  fiist 
With  ropes,  which  as  men  would  the  dormant  tost 
Now  in,  now  out,  now  backe,  now  forward  cast ; 
In  his  swift  pullies  oft  the  men  withdrew 
The  tree,  and  oft  the  riding  balke  forth  threw. 

The  mighty  beame  redoubled  oft  lus  blowes, 
And  wiUi  such  force  the  engine  smote  and  Mt, 
That  her  broad  side  the  towre  wide  open  throwes, 
Her  jovnts  were  broke,  her  rafters  cleft  and  split ; 
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But  yet,  'gainst  erery  hap  whence  mischief  grows 
Prepared,  the  piece  ('gainst  such  extremes  made  fit), 

Lanched  forth  two  sithes,  sharpe,  catting,  long,  and  broade. 
And  cut  the  ropes,  whereon  the  engine  roade. 

As  an  old  rocke,  which  age,  or  stormy  winde 
Teares  from  some  craggy  hill,  or  mountaine  steepe. 
Doth  breake,  doth  braise,  and  into  dust  doth  grinde 
Woods,  houses,  hamlets,  herds,  and  folds  of  sheep ; 
So  fell  the  beame,  and  down  with  it  all  kinde 
Of  arms,  of  weapons,  and  of  men  did  sweep. 
Wherewith  the  towers  once  or  twice  did  shake, 
,  Trembled  the  walls,  the  hills  and  mountains  quake.' 

(80,  81,  82.) 

The  Turks  attempt  to  bum  the  tower  with  wildfire, 
but  are  prevented  oy  a  providential  tempest,  and  it 
approaches  so  close  that  the  besiegers  throw  their  draw- 
bridge on  the  walls.  The  courage  of  Godfrey  was  ani- 
mated by  a  divine  vision  of  all  those  princes  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  sacred  war,  bearing  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  crusaders. 

And  on  the  bridge  he  stept,  but  there  was  staid 

Bv  Soliman,  who  entrance  all  denied ; 

That  narrow  tree  to  virtue  great  was  made 

The  field,  as  in  few  blowes  right  soon  was  tried. 

Here  will  I  give  my  life  for  Sion's  aid, 

Here  will  I  end  my  days,  the  Soldan  cried ; 
Behind  me  cut,  or  breake  this  bridge,  that  I 
May  kill  a  thousand  Christians  first,  then  die. 

But  thither  fierce  Rinaldo  threatening  went. 

And  at  his  sight  fied  all  the  Soldan's  traine ; 

What  shall  I  do?  if  here  my  life  be  spent, 

I  spend  and  spiU  (quoth  he)  my  blood  in  vaine ; 

With  that  his  steps  jfrom  Godfref  back  he  bent, 

And  to  him  let  the  passage  free,  remaine, 
Who  threatening  followed  as  the  Soldan  fled. 
And  on  the  walls  the  purple  crown  dispred : . 

About  his  head  he  tost,  he  turned,  he  cast 
That  glorious  ensign  with  a  thousand  twines ; 
Thereon  the  wind  breathes  with  his  sweetest  blast-— 
Thereon  with  golden  rays  glad  Phebus  shines : 
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Earth  langlis  for  joy,  the  streames  forbeare  their  hast, 
Floods  clap  their  hands,  on  moontains  danee  the  pines  ; 
And  Sion's  towres  and  sacred  temples  smile 
For  their  deUVrance  from  that  bondage  vile.  \ 

(xviii.  98—100.) 

We  (Miginally  meant  only  to  introduce  Tasso's  de- 
scription of  the  towers,  and  have  been  led  on  to  protract 
the  quotation  to  far  greater  length,  fix>m  finding  not 
only  so  lively,  but  there  is  all  reason  to  believe  so 
accurate,  a  description,  making  allowance  for  a  little 
poetical  exaggeration,  of  the  mode  of  combat  then  in  use. 
The  poet  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  true  to  the  facts 
related  by  the  historians.  Two  towers  were  constructed, 
one  of  which,  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Raymond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  was  burnt  by  the  besieged;  the  other, 
directed  by  Godfrey  in  person,  was  brought  safely  up  to 
the  walls.  Large  beams  were  applied  to  prevent  its 
close  approach,  as  described  by  the  poet,  and  these  being 
cut  away,  were  taken  possession  of,  and  proved  very 
serviceable  to  the  crusaders.  The  walls  were  cleared, 
not  only  by  archery,  but  by  a  much  less  warlike  and 
romantic  device.  The  wind  blowing  into  the  town,  the 
assailants  set  oniire  a  mattress  stuflTed  with  silk  {culcitram 
homhjce  plenam),  and  bags  of  straw,  so  that  "  they  who 
were  appointed  to  defend  the  wall,  unable  to  open  eyes 
or  mouth,  besotted  and  bewildered  with  the  eddies  of  the 
smoky  darkness,  deserted  their  post.  Which  being 
known,  the  general  with  all  haste  commanded  the  beams 
which  they  had  captured  from  the  enemy  to  be  brought 
up,  and  one  end  resting  on  the  machine,  the  other  on 
the  wall,  he  ordered  the  moveable  side  of  the  tower  to 
be  let  down  ;  which  being  supported  on  them,  served  in 
the  place  of  a  bridge  of  suitable  strength."*  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  less  romantic  way  of  gaining 
entrance  than  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  Solyman  :  but 
it  is  true,  for  the  valour  and  personal  prowess  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  were  unsurpassed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  flattering  historians  have  perverted  the  fact, 

*  William  of  Tyre. 
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that  God&ey,  noblest  of  the  crossed  chiefs  in  character 
as  in  station,  was  the  third  man  to  enter  that  holj  city, 
for  the  delivery  of  which  he  longed  so  ardently,  and  had 
sacrificed  so  much.  Two  brothers  named  Letold  and 
Engelbert,  otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  were  the  first 
who  won  their  way  to  these  contested  walls. 

For  reasons  above  given  the  strong  fortresses  of  feudal 
pride  were  more  frequently  carried  by  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack,  than  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess of  regular  siege.  Of  such  attacks  some  remark- 
able instances  occur  in  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  at  some  fiiture  period  we  may  perhaps 
notice ;  at  present  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  quote 
from  the  graphic  pages  of  Froissart  this  short  passage, 
which  is  so  completely  ancient  in  character  that  change 
the  names  imd  it  might  pass  for  the  act  of  a  Roman 
army:— 

**  The  Englysshemen,  that  had  lyen  long  before  the 
EyoU*  more  than  nyne  weekes,  had  made  in  the  mean 
space  two  belfroys  of  grete  tymbre,  with  four  stages, 
every  belfroy  upon  foure  grete  whelys,  and  the  sydes 
towiti  the  towne  were  covered  with  cure  boly,t  to 
defend  them  fro  fyre  and  fro  shotte;  and  into  every 
stage  there  were  povnted  a  C  archers :  by  strength  of 
men  these  two  beln-oys  were  brought  to  the  walies  of 
the  towne,  for  they  had  so  filled  the  dykes,  that  they 
might  well  be  brought  just  to  the  walies ;  the  archers  in 
these  stages  shotte  so  holly  togyder,  that  none  durst  apere 
at  their  defence,  without  thev  were  well  pavysshed,:]:  and 
between  these  two  belfroys  there  were  a  CC  men  with  pic- 
axes  to  mine  the  walies,  and  so  they  brake  through  the 
wdles.  *  *  *  When  sir  Agous  de  Han,  who  was  captain 
within,  knewe  that  the  people  of  the  towne  wolde  yelde 

*  La  IMole,  a  town  in  Gascony. 

t  Boiled  leather,  **  cuir  boulu." 

X  Payisses  were  large  shields  or  defences  made  of  plank, 
&c.,  which  archers  and  others  bore  before  them,  or  fixed  in 
the  earth,  that  they  might  shoot,  mine,  &c.,  in  partial  cover 
from  the  shot  of  the  garrison. 
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up,  he  went  into  the  castell  with  his  oompanye  of  soud- 
yers,  and  whyle  they  of  the  towne  were  entretyng  he 
conveyed  out  of  the  towne  gret  quantyte  of  wyne  and 
other  provisyon,  and  then  closed  the  castell  gates,  and 
sayd  how  he  wolde  not  yeld  up  so  sone.  Then  the  erle 
(of  Derby)  entred  into  the  towne  and  layde  siege  round 
about  the  castell  as  nere  as  he  mighte,  and  rered  up  all 
his  engynes,  the  which  caste  nyght  and  day  agaynst  the 
walles,  but  they  dyd  lytell  hurt,  the  walles  were  so 
strong  of  harde  stone  ;  it  was  sayd  that  of  olde  tyme  it 
had  been  wrought  by  the  handes  of  the  Sarasyns,  who 
made  their  warkes  so  strongly  that  ther  is  none  such 
now  a  dayes.  When  the  erle  sawe  that  he  colde  do  no 
good  with  his  engynes,  he  caused  theym  to  cease ;  then 
he  called  to  hym  his  mjmers,  to  thyntent  that  they  shuld 
make  a  myne  under  alle  the  walles,  the  whiche  was  nat 
sone  made.'** 

In  the  time  of  Froissart  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
had  already  begun  to  work  a  change  in  the  art  of  war : 
still,  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  imperfection 
of  the  artillery  in  use  rendered  them  of  little  real  ser- 
vice.f  Usually  of  immense  and  unwieldy  size  and 
weight,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them  from  place  to 
place  was  extreme,  and  they  could  not  be  fired  more 
than  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  at  great  expense  and 
with  uncertain  execution.  Even  so  late  as  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg,  in  1631,  it  is  said  that  1550  cannon  shots 
were  fired  against  one  wall  with  but  little  effect.  But 
as  the  art  of  gunnery  advanced,  the  battering  train  was 
found  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  strongest  fortresses  that 
had  yet  been  constructed,  and  a  new  system  of  fortifr- 
cation  came  gradually  into  use.  Low  bastions  and  cur- 
tains took  place  of  the  lofty  towers  and  walls  of  former 
castles  ;  and  still  the  advantage  is  so  entirely  transferred 
from  the  besieged  to  the  besiegers,  that  the  termination 

I    *  Lord  Bemers*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  109. 

t  One  of  these  old  guns,  of  remarkable  size,  made  of  bars 
of  hammered  iron  hooped  together,  is  to  be  seen  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  is  called  Afons  Meg.^ 
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of  a  siege  pursued  according  to  the  rules  of  art  is 
reduced  almost  to  certainty  as  to  the  time  and  method 
of  its  issue.  This  has  diminished  the  interest  of  modem 
sieges,  by  making  ultimate  capture  almost  a  certainty, 
and  rendering  it  the  interest  of  the  garrison  rather  to 
make  terms  while  they  have  something  to  give  up,  than 
to  hold  out  to  those  extremes  of  difficulty  and  distress, 
of  which  ancient  history  abounds  in  striking  examples. 
It  has  also  rendered  both  the  attack  and  defence  matters 
more  of  combination  and  science,  and  less  of  individual 
gallantry.  There  is,  however,  one  war  in  the  transition 
stage,  as  it  were,  from  ancient  to  modem  tactics,  distin- 
guished especially  by  the  number  and  length  of  its 
sieges,  and  by  the  constancy  and  desperate  valour  shown 
by  the  beleaguered  party  in  every  instance.  Even  were 
we  indiflTerent  to  tne  parties,  the  narrations  would  in 
themselves  be  deeply  interesting,  but  the  nobleness  of 
their  cause  renders  the  sufierings  of  the  brave  defenders 
doubly  affecting — their  triumphs  doubly  glorious.  The 
reader  will  readily  conclude  that  we  refer  to  the  despe- 
rate struggle  of  the  Netherlands  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty  against  the  mighty  despotism  of  Spain.  Three 
sieges  which  occurred  in  this  war  are  especially  worthy 
of  the  reader's  attention,  those  of  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and 
Ostend.  That  of  Leyden  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  first  volume;  and  after  some  hesitation  we  have 
selected  the  sie^  of  Ostend  for  relation  here,  as  being 
more  full  of  inadent,  not  of  interest,  than  tJiat  of  Haar- 
lem. We  give  it  from  the  contemporary  historian, 
Bentivoglio : — 

**  We  will  now  come  to  the  siege  of  Ostend,  which, 
being  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  Uiis  our  age,  doth 
certainly  challenge,  that,  as  much  brevity  and  diligence 
as  may  be  being  joyned  together,  it  be  duly  considered 
and  represented  with  all  clearness.  It  was  above  three 
years  before  it  was  brought  to  an  end ;  and  it  was  almost 
as  uncertain  at  the  last  day  as  at  the  first  to  which  side 
the  victory  did  incline.  The  besieged  never  wanted  fresh 
succours  by  sea,  nor  did  the  besiegers  at  any  time  cease 
advancing  by  land.     Infinite  were  the  batteries,  the 
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assaults  infinite ;  so  many  were  the  mines,  and  so  obsti-  * 
Date  the  counter-mines,  as  it  may  be  almost  affirmed  ^ 
ranch  work  was  done  under  ground  as  above  ground* 
New  names  were  to  be  found  for  new  engines.  There 
was  a  perpetual  dispute  between  the  sea  and  land :  the 
works  on  the  latter  could  not  operate  so  much  as  the 
mines  made  by  the  former  did  destroy.  Great  store  of 
blood  mn  every  where,  and  men  were  readier  to  lose 
it  than  to  preserve  it,  tall  such  time  as  the  besieged 
wanting  ground,  and  rather  what  to  defend  than  defence, 
they  were  at  last  forced  to  forego  that  little  spot  of 
ground  which  was  left  them,  and  to  yield. 

*^  Ostend  stands  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  marish  ground,  and  of  divers  channels  which  come 
from  the  continent;  but  it  is  chiefly  environed  almost 
on  all  sides  by  two  of  the  greatest  of  them,*  by  which 
the  sea  enters  into  the  land,  and  grows  so  high  when  it 
is  full  sea,  as  you  would  rather  think  the  town  were 
buried  than  situated  in  the  sea.  In  former  times  it  was 
an  open  place,  and  served  rather  for  a  habitation  for 
shepheards  than  for  soldiers.  But  the  importancy  of 
the  seat  being  afterwards  considered,  the  houses  were 
inclosed  with  a  platform  instead  of  a  wall,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  line  was  so  flank  round  about  it,  as  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  all  the  province  of 
Flanders.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  called  the 
old  town  and  the  new.  The  former,  which  is  the  lesser, 
stands  towards  the  sea;  the  latter  and  greater  lies 
towards  the  land.  The  old  town  is  fenced  from  the 
fury  of  the  sea  by  great  piles  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  joined  together  for  the  defence  of  that  part, 
and  there  the  waves  sufficiently  suprfy  the  part  of  a 
ditch.  The  channels  may  be  said  to  do  the  like  on  the 
sides;  and,  especially  at  full  sea,  of  channels  they 
become  havens,  being  then  capable  of  any  kind  of 
vessels,  and  by  them  at  all  times  the  middle  size  of  barks 
enter  into  the  ditches,  and  from  the  ditches  in  diverse 
parts  into  the  town  itself;  to  boot,  with  the  chief  well- 

*  See  the  medal  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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flanked  line  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  towards  the  land 
side  is  a  strada  ooperta  raised,  which  is  so  well  furnished 
with  new  flanks,  and  with  a  new  ditch,  as  this  outward 
fortification  doth  hardly  give  way  to  any  of  the  inward 
ones.  The  town  is  but  of  a  small  compass,  and  is 
ennobled  rather  by  its  situation  and  fortifications  than  by 
any  splendvur  either  of  inhabitants  or  houses.  The 
United  Provinces  caused  it  to  be  very  carefully  kept  at 
this  time,  wherefore  it  was  largely  provided  of  men, 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  of  whatsoever  else  was  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  thereof.  In  this  condition  was  the 
town  when  the  ArchdidLC  resolved  to  sit  down  before  it/' 

On  the  east  of  the  town  there  was  a  detached  fort 
called  St.  Alberto,  on  the  west  another  called  Bredene, 
both  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  garrison.  These 
were  occupied  by  the  besieging  army,  which  proceeded 
to  surround  Ostend  on  the  landward  with  a  chain  of 
works,  not  without  sharp  fighting,  for  the  governor,  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  had  raised  redoubts  in  front  of  his  fortifi- 
cations, and  hotly  contested  every  inch  of  ground » 
It  seemed  also  necessary  to  cut  off  the  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  with  this  view  a  bank  was  run  out  on 
the  eastern  side  from  St.  Alberto  to  prevent  barks  from 
entering  by  the  channel  on  that  ouarter.  But  it  was  also 
expedient  to  block  up  the  channel  on  the  side  of  Bredene, 
and  in  doing  this  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome. 

The  siege  began  in  the  summer  of  1601,  and  the 
autumn  had*  been  consumed  in  these  works,  when, 
towards  the  end  of  December,  a  terrible  storm  at  sea  so 
shattered  the  town,  that  the  inhabitants,  despairing  to 
resist  an  assault,  began  to  parley  ;  but  their  spirits  were 
recruited,  and  the  negotiations  broken  ofi^by  a  seasonable 
reinforcement  both  of  men  and  all  manner  of  provisions. 
The  Archduke,  being  thus  deluded  of  his  hopes,  gave 
order  that  a  battery  should  be  raised  on  the  side  of  St. 
Alberto,  which  played  so  furiously  upon  the  sea  bulwark, 
that  a  practicable  breach  was  soon  made,  and  an  assault 
ordered.  To  divert  the  enemy,  directions  were  given 
that  Count  Bucquoy,  who  commanded  at  Bredene, 
should  pass  the  channel  there,  and  &11  with  his  men  on 
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the  wall  where  it  was  beaten  down,  and  that  upon  the 
land  side  there  should  be  alarms  given  every  where. 
'*  When  they  came  to  the  assault  the  assailants  behaved 
themselves  gallantly,  and  used  all  means  to  get  upon  the 
wall ;  and  though  many  of  them  fell  down  dead   and 
wounded,  and  that  the  horror  of  night,  which  already 
came  on,  made  their  dangers  the  more  terrible,  yet  did 
it  serve  rather  to  set  the  Catholics  on  fire,  than  to  make 
them  cool  in  their  fight.    But  there  appeared  no  less 
resoluteness  of  resistance  in  those  within :  for  opposing^ 
themselves  valiantly  on  all  sides,  and  being  very  well 
able  to  do  it,  as  having  so  many  men,  and  such  store  of 
all  other  provisions,  they  stoutly  did  defend  themselves 
on  all  sides.     Upon  the  coming  on  of  night  they  had  set 
up  many  lights  in  divers  parts  of  the  tdwn,  whereby  they 
the  better  maintained  the  places  assigned  to  them,  did 
with  more  security  hit  those  that  assailed  them,  and 
came  the  better  to  where  their  help  was  required.   They 
also  soon  discerned  that  they  were  all  false  alarms  that 
were  ^ven  without,  and  that  the  true  assault  was  made 
only  m  one  place.      To  this  was  added,  that  Count 
Bucquoy,  not  finding  the  water  of  the  aforesaid  channel 
so  low  as  he  believed,  he  could  by  no  means  pass  ov^r 
them.     Yet  the  Catholics  did  for  a  long  time  continue 
their  assault,  but  the  defendants'  advantages  still  in- 
creasing, the  assailants  were  at  last  forced  to  give  over 
with  great  loss ;  for  there  were  above  six  hundred  slain 
and  wounded.     Nor  did  those  within  let  slip  the  occa- 
sion of  prejudicing  yet  more  the  Catholics  as  they 
retreated:  for  plucking  up  some  of  their  sluices,  by 
which  they  both  received  the  sea> water  into  their  ditches 
and  let  it  out  again,  they  turned  the  water  with  such 
violence  into  the  channel,  which  the  Catholics  had 
passed  over  before  they  came  to  the  assault,  and  which 
they  were  to  pass  over  again  in  their  retreat,  as  many  of 
them  were  imfortunately  drowned." 

The  year  1602  set  in  with  such  severe  cold  that  the 
Archduke  was  advised  to  abandon  the  siege.  But  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  thereto,  thinking  the  King's  ho- 
nour and  his  own  engaged  in  its  success.     He  ordered 
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therefore  a  great  platform  to  be  raised  in  the  quarter  of 
St.  Alberto,  which  might  command  the  town  as  much  as 
possible,  and  gave  new  orders  that  Bucquoy  should  ad- 
vance, with  all  possible  speed,  the  great  bank  which  was 
designed  to  obstruct  the  channel  of  Bredene.  Having 
given  these  orders,  he  retired  to  Ghent,  and  left  the 
camp-master,  John  di  Rivas,  in  command  of  the  siege, 
who  employed  himself  diligently  in  forwarding  these  im« 
portant  works.  **  To  the  first  and  largest  foundation,, 
which  was  well  incorporated  with  wet  sand  and  other 
condense  matter,  others  of  the  like  sort  were  added,  tilt 
the  dyke  was  grown  to  the  height  it  ought  to  be ;  and 
the  breadth  thereof  was  very  extraordinary  great.  To- 
boot  with  the  ordinary  plain  thereof,  upon  which  two 
great  cannons  might  stand  abreast,  there  was  a  great  pa- 
rapet raised  in  it  against  the  town  to  shelter  the  soldier ; 
and  which,  being  in  divers  places  furnished  with  artil-^ 
lery,  did  greatly  endamage  the  enemy  likewise  on  that, 
side.  This  work  was  made  in  a  sandy  and  low  situation,, 
and  whither  the  sea  at  full  tide  came ;  so  as  it  cannot  be 
said  with  how  much  expense,  labour,  and  loss  of  blood, 
this  work  was  advanced.**  Still  the  town  continued  to 
receive  succours  as  plentifully  as  ever,  and  the  works 
proceeded  so  slowly  from  without,  that  the  hopes  of 
bringing  the  siege  to  a  happy  end  did  daily  ra^er  de- 
crease than  increase.  Yet  Rivas  was  very  diligent  in 
discharging  his  duty ;  the  platform  was  completed  and 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  the  besieged  were  driven 
from  some  of  their  outer  works :  these  were  then  fur- 
nished with  artillery,  which  he  turned  against  the  forti- 
fications which  sheltercki  the  town  on  that  side. 

"  Some  progress  was  likewise  daily  made  on  Bre- 
dene's  side  in  the  advancing  the  great  dyke.  Bucquoy 
had  the  chief  charge  thereof,  and  it  was  called  by  his 
name.  And  he  used  all  possible  diligence  to  infest  the 
town  and  the  entrance  of  the  channel  on  that  side.  But 
there  appeared  no  less  vigilancy  in  the  besieged ;  their 
courage  abounded,  according  as  the  town  did  abound 
with  all  sorts  of  provisidns.  There  was  hardly  any  one 
day  in  which  they  did  not  sally  out ;  nor  did  the  he- 
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siegers  do  any  thing  which  cost  not  much  labour  and 
blood.  The  platform  was  made  chiefly  of  bayins  and 
other  wood,  and  the  great  dyke  was  composed  of  the 
'  like  materials.  Two  furious  batteries  were  there£[>re 
levelled  from  the  town,  with  artificial  fire4>alls  against 
these  two  works,  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  indamage 
them  by  that  means.  Nor  did  they  fail  in  their  design  : 
for  by  long  battery  they  at  last  took  fire,  and  were 
thereby  so  torn  and  spoiled,  as  it  e^ist  much  time  and  the 
death  of  many  men  to  remake  them.  Nor  was  the  ene- 
mies' loss  less  either  in  number  or  quality. 

*'  Pompeio  Torgone,  a  &mous  engineer,  was  at  this 
time  come  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  drawn  thither  by  the 
£une  of  this  siege.  He  had  a  very  ready  wit,  which 
made  him  apt  for  inventions  in  his  calling ;  but  having^ 
never  till  then  passed  from  the  theory  to  the  practical 
part  in  military  affairs,  it  was  soon  seen  that  many  of  his 
imaginations  aid  not,  upon  trial,  prove  such  as  in  appear- 
ance they  promised  to  be.  He  began  to  build  a  castle 
of  wood  upon  boats  fastened  t(^etha*.  The  castle  was 
round,  high,  and  large  proportionably.  On  the  top 
thereof  it  was  capable  of  six  great  pieces  of  artillery  on 
<one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  pdace  enoi^h 
for  those  soldiers  who  were  to  attend  them.  Torgone 
intended  to  bring  this  machine  into  the  mouth  of  the 
•channel,  and  to  firm  it  there,  where  succour  was  brought 
into  Ostend,  hoping  hereby  to  keep  the  town  from  relief. 
But  this  could  not  so  soon  be  done,  but  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  other  work  (^  drawing  the  great  dyke  to 
the  same  channel,  whereupon  to  raise  afterwards  a  fort, 
by  which  that  passage  might  be  so  much  the  more  im- 
peded. To  accelerate  this  work  likewise,  Torgone  be- 
thought himself  of  other  engines,  by  which  that  so  great 
Quantity  of  materials,  whereof  the  dyke  was  made,  might 
le  more  easily  be  brought  to  employment.  The  said 
materials  being  put  together  in  manner  as  they  ought  to 
be,  he  put  a  certain  number  of  little  barrels  undw  the 
hollow  of  the  middle  thereof,  and  on  the  sides,  by  which 
at  full  sea  the  engines  floated,  and  were  afterwards 
Brought  by  cranes  to  joyn  with  the  dyke  in  that  part 
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where  the  work  was  continued  on.  These  engines  were 
called  flotes.  But  such  was  the  tempest  of  the  enemies* 
cannon-shot,  which  incessantly  fell  upon  them,  when 
they  rested  upon  the  sand ;  and  then  again  they  were  so 
prejudiced  by  the  sea-storms,  as  oft-times  the  work  of 
many  da;jrs  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  And  really  it 
was  a  pitiliil  case  to  see  how  much  blood  was  there  shed, 
and  how  little  the  meaner  sort  of  peo{^e  who  were  em- 
ployed therein  did  ont  of  a  desire  of  gain  value  it." 

This  was  the  condition  of  Ostend  when  the  Archduke 
bethought  hims^f  to  give  the  care  of  the  siege  to  the 
Marqms  Spinola. ".  Great  certainly  was  tiie  iMmour  of 
such  an  employment,  yet  there  seemed  so  little  prospect 
of  success  that  Spinola  hesitated  for  some  time ;  but, 
finally,  being  persuaded  there  was  more  of  hope  than 
fear  in  the  ofier  tiiat  was  made  him,  he  resolved  cheer- 
'  Mly  to  accept  it. 

^*  The  first  thing  the  Marquis  did  was  to  make  great 
store  of  provision  of  all  such  materials  as  were  neces- 
sary, as  weil  for  the  work  of  the  great  dyke  on  Bre- 
dene's  side,  as  for  the  odier  works  which  were  to  be 
made  on  the  side  of  St.  Alberto,  on  which  side  the  town 
was  chiefly  intended  to  be  straitened  and  forced :  the 
ground  over  against  it  was  all  sandy,  and  full  of  several 
channels  and  little  rivulets,  besides  those  two  greater 
channels  which  fell  into  the  sea,  as  you  have  often  heard. 
The  same  sea  likewise,  at  the  flood,  did  ao  whirl  about 
every  place  thereabouts,  as  ground  was  not  any  where  to 
be  found  to  make  trenches,  which  wene  therefore  to  be 
supplied  with  the  above  said  materials.  These  were 
chiefly  brought  by  the  flotes  invented  by  Torgone ;  and 
though  the  great  dyke  did  daily  advance,  yet  it  was 
known  that  such  a  work  would  prove  too  long  and  too 
uncertain.  The  hope  of  keeping  out  succour  growing 
there  ev^y  day  less  and  less,  Spinola  bent  all  his  en- 
deavours to  take  the  town  by  force.  We  told  you  before 
that  all  vessels  were  hhidered  from  coming  into  the  lesser 
dumnel,  on  St  Alberto's  side,  which  falls  there  into  the 
sea  by  a  fort.  Yet  the  channel  itself  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy  on  that  side,  for  it  served  for  a 
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great  ditch  to  their  counterscarp,  which  was  strong'  of 
itself,  and  yet  made  stronger  by  many  flanks  by  which 
it  was  defended.  Before  the  Catholics  could  come  to 
assault  the  counterscarp,  they  must  first  pass  orer  the 
channel,  which  was  so  hard  to  do  with  safety  or  shelter 
in  any  place  thereof,  as  it  was  evidentlv  seen  that  many 
of  them  must  perish,  being  exposed  to  be  injured  by  the 
enemy.  The  oppugnation  was  led  on,  on  four  sides, 
from  St.  Alberto's  quarter.  The  Germans  wrought 
nearer  the  sea ;  then  followed  the  Spaniards ;  after  them 
the  Italians;  and  on  the  outmost  side,  more  towards 
land,  the  Walloons  and  Burgonians.  Great  was  the  fer- 
vency of  all  these  nations ;  and  such  a  contention  there 
was  among  them  in  striving  which  of  them  should  most 
advance  the  works,  as  the  soldiers'  emulation  seemed 
rather  a  contest  between  enemies  than  between  rivab. 
The  channel  was  narrower  and  more  shallow  where  the 
Burgonians  and  Walloons  wrought.  They  were  there- 
fore the  first  that  passed  over  it,  and  afterwards  the  oth^ 
nations  did  the  like.  To  pass  over  it,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  aforesaid  materials  were  thrown  into  every  pert 
thereof,  where  the  aforesaid  nations  wrought  Those 
materials  were  reduced  to  dykes  or  banks,  upon  which 
the  soldiers  advanced  towards  the  town.  But  very  many 
of  them  were  slain  and  wounded.  For  the  defendants, 
with  their  hail  oi'  musquet-shot  and  tempest  of  greater 
artillery,  charged  with  little  bullets  and  murdering  shot 
in  great  quantity,  and  oft-time  with  artificial  fire,  made 
the  Catholics'  work  on  all  sides  very  bloody.  The 
soldiers,  that  they  might  go  the  best  sheltered  that  they 
could,  invented  many  fences :  some  consisted  of  gabions 
filled  with  earth,  well  joined  and  fastened  togetlTer; 
others  of  long  bavins,  which  stood  upright,  and  stood  so 
thick  as  they  were  musket  proof ;  and  others,  of  several 
forms,  made  of  the  aforesaid  materials.  Torgone  in<» 
vented  likewise  a  great  cart,  from  which  a  bridge  made  of 
cloth  and  cords  might  unexpectedly  be  thrown  over  the 
channel,  and  so  the  enemies'  defences  might  the  easier 
be  assaulted.  The  cart  stood  upon  four  very  high 
wheels ;   and  upon  the  fore-part  thereof  rose  up,  as  it 
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were,  the  mast  of  a  ship,  which  served  chiefly  to  let 
down  and  to  take  up  the  bridge.  But  the  whole 
bulk  proved  to  be  of  so  cumbersome  a  greatness,  and  so 
bard  to  be  managed,  that,  before  it  was  undertaken,  it 
-was  known  it  could  work  no  effect.  The  aforesaid  fences 
were  wrought  where  the  artillery  of  the  town  could  not 
reach ;  and,  at  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  they  were  brought 
upon  the  floats,  to  the  places  where  they  were  made  use 
of.  Great  was  the  mortality  likewise  of  those  that 
wrought  here ;  the  enemy  making  usually  such  havock 
of  them  with  their  muskets,  artillery,  and  sallies,  as  oft- 
times  hardly  one  of  them  could  be  saved.  But  money 
still  got  new  men,  and  oft-times  the  soldiers  themselves 
wrought.  Nor  was  Spinola  wanting  in  being  in  all 
places  at  all  times,  and  in  exposing  himself  as  well  as 
any  of  the  rest  to  all  labour  and  danger ;  encouraging 
some,  rewarding  others,  and  behaving  himself  so,  as  his 
imitating,  without  any  manner  of  respect  unto  himself, 
the  most  hazardous  works  of  others,  made  the  rest  the 
more  ready  to  imitate  his. 

'*  When  each  nation  had  passed  the  channel,  each  of 
them  began  with  like  emulation  to  force  the  ravelins  and 
half-moons  whieh  sheltered  the  count^scarp.  And  the 
Walloons  and  Bumnians,  by  reason  of  their  quarter, 
were  the  first  that  did  it,  but  with  much  effusion  of  blood, 
even  of  the  noblest  amongst  them  ;  for  amongst  the  rest, 
Catris,  a  Walloon  campmaster,  was  lost ;  a  valiant  and 
greatly  experienced  soldier,  and  whom  Spinola  highly 
esteemed,  both  for  his  deeds  and  counsel.  With  the  like 
progress,  and  no  less  loss  of  Uood,  did  the  other  nations 
advance.  So  as  the  enemies  at  last  lost  all  the  fortifica- 
tions which  they  had  without  their  principal  line ;  about 
which  a  great  ditch  ran,  but  not  so  hard  to  pass  as  was 
the  channel  which  fenced  the  counterscarp.  The  easier 
doing  of  it  made  the  Catholics  hope  better  in  the  effect- 
ing thereof;  wherefore,  full  of  fresh  ooufe^,  they  pre- 
pared to  continue  their  labours  more  heartily  than  ever, 
that  th^  might  the  sooner  end  the  siege ;  but  the  winter 
being  already  come  on  did  much  injure  their  works,  and 
the  sea  did  then  more  destroy  them  by  her  tempests. 
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The  enemy  did  likewise  make  yery  fierce  opposition ; 
they  set  up  batteries  within  against  the  batteries  withoot ; 
mines  opposed  oountermines ;  they  repaired  themselves 
on  all  sides,  and  as  fast  as  one  rampire  was  lost  they  set 
np  another.  So  as  the  Caliiolies  were  to  advanee  by 
indimeal ;  and  yet  they  dkl  so  advance,  as  by  die  spring' 
they  were  got  well  forward  into  the  ditch. 

*'  These  alread^r  projeressioBS  of  Marquis  Spinola, 
together  with  his  sdll  daily  proceedings,  made  the  United 
Proyinces  shrewdly  afraid  that  they  should  at  last  lose 
Ostend.  It  was  tiiierefore  consulted  nnongst  their'^Ghief 
commanders  how  the  town  mi^t  be  best  presenrea: 
which  might  be  done  by  two  ways  ;  either  by  some  im- 
portant diyersion,  or  by  raising  the  siege  by  main  fOToe. 
The  second  a&ir  brou^t  with  it  such  difficulties,  as  the 
first  was  embraced.  Wherefore  they  resolyed  to  besiege 
Since ;  a  town  which  likewise  stood  upon  the  sea,  and  of 
so  great  consequence,  as  did  rather  exceed  than  come 
short  of  those  of  Ostend. " 

Sluys  was  accordingly  besieged  and  taken,  to  t^e  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Flemish,  that,  in  three  months*  time 
and  with  the  loss  of  so  Ittde  blood,  th^  had  made  a 
greater  acquisition  than  that  of  Ostend,  whidi  would 
cost  above  three  years'  expense  of  time,  and  an  infinity 
of  Spanish  gokl  and  bloody  if  it  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
But  though  Spinohi  made  an  unsuccessful  attanpt  to  re- 
lieve Sluys,  he  cocdd  not  be  prevailed  on  to  break  up  the 
siege  of  Os^nd,  and  his  troops  were  kifiamed  the  more 
by  a  desire  of  coonterbalandng  that  loss.  So  that  at  last, 
after  much  slau^ter,  they  won  die  ditch  and  ike  first 
line  of  fortificatioos ;  but  meanwhile  a  new  one  had  been 
raised  by  those  within. 

<*Sluce  was  just  then  lost:  and  it  was  feared  that 
Count  Maurice  would  come  to  the  niki  of  Ostend.  The 
Catholics  being  therefore  so  much  the  more  moved,  and 
Spinola  being  again  returned,  it  is  not  to  be  expressed 
with  what  fervour  they  fell  to  their  works  on  all  sides. 
The  greatest  progress  was  made  towards  ihe  old  town  of 
Ostend ;  and  because  when  they  should  have  won  that, 
they  might  easily  hinder  the  entrance  into  the  diannel,  by 
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the  mouth  \i4iereof  aueoour  was  brought  from  the  sea  ; 
and  for  that  the  new  town  was  much  oommanded  by  the 
old,  therefore  Spinoladid  the  more  reinforce  his  battertes, 
assaults,  mines,  and  aU  his  other  most  efficacious  works 
on:that  side  than  on  ainr  other ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  the 
Catholics  had  idmost  wholly  token  it 

''Thev  likewise  advanced  afber  the  same  manner 
against  the  new  fortifications,  so  as  now  the  besieged  had 
no  where  whither  to  retreat ;  wherefece,  wanting  ground 
to  defend,  when  they  most  aiwunded  in  all  things  for  de- 
fence, they  were  at  last  forced  to  surrender  the  town ; 
which  was  done  about  the  midst  of  September,  upon  all 
the  most  honourable  conditions  that  they  could  desire. 
Count  Maurice  was  often  minded  to  attempt  the  succour 
by  main  foree ;  but  considering  that  he  was  to  enter  into 
an  enemy's  country,  amongst  strong  and  well-guarded 
towns,  and  that  he  should  meet  with  men  that  were  very 
ready  to  fight,  he  thought  it  not  fit,  after  his  prosperous 
success  at  Sluce,  to  hazsud  falling  into  seme  misfortune,  as 
upon  such  ^n  occasion  he  might  peradventure  do,  and 
therefore  he  forebore  to  do  it.  It  was  a  remarkable 
thing  to  see  so  many  soldiers  march  out  of  a  town  ;  fur 
there  were  above  four  thousand  of  them,  all  strong  and 
healthful,  they  having  enjoyed  great  plenty  of  all  things 
in  Ostend,  by  reason  of  thcor  continual  succours.  So  as 
besides  great  store  of  artillery,  there  was  found  in  the 
town  such  abundance  of  victuals,  ammunition,  and  of 
whatsoever  else  may  be  imagined  for  the  defence  of  a 
royal  town,  as  the  like  was  never  known  to  be  in  any 
other  place. 

'^  Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Ostend ;  very  memorable, 
doubtless,  in  itself,  but  much  more  in  consideration  of  the 
so  great  expense  of  monies  and  time  which  the  winning 
and  losing  of  it  cost.  The  siege  continued  above  three 
years ;  in  which  time  the  constant  opinion  was,  that  there 
died,  what  by  the  sword,  what  by  sickness,  above  a  hun- 
dred thousudd  men  between  the  one  and  the  other  side  ; 
whereby  it  may  be  conceived  what  proportionable  monies 
and  other  things  were  therein  spent.  The  town  being 
yielded  up,  the  Archduke  and  Infanta  had  the  curiosity 
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to  go  see  it,  uid  went  from  Graunt  thither,  where  they 
found  nothing  but  a  misshapen  chaos  of  earth,  ^hicn 
hardly  retain^  any  show  of  the  first  Ostend.     Ditches 
filled  up ;  curtains  beaten  down ;  bulwarks  torn  in  pieces ; 
half-moons,  flanks,  and  redoubts  so  c(mfused  one  with 
another,  as  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  another ; 
nor  could  it  be  known  on  which  side  the  oppugnation,  or 
on  which  side  the  defence  was  ;   yet  they  would  know 
all,  and  receive  the  whole  relation  from  Spinola's  own 
mouth.     He  represented  at  full  the  last  posture  of  the 
siege  :   he  showed  the  Spaniards'  quarters,  and  that   of 
the  Italians,  as  also  those  of  each  other  nation.     He  re- 
lated how  stoutly  they  contended  who  should  outvie  one 
another  in  painstaking ;  on  which  part  the  greatest  re- 
sistance was  made  within ;  where  the  dispute  was  most 
difficult  without ;  where  they  wanted  ground  to  retreat 
unto ;  where  the  enemy  used  their  utmost  power ;  and 
where  at  last  the  town  was  surrendered.     The  Arch- 
duke saw  the  great  platform,  the  great  dyke,  and  what- 
soever else  of  curious  might  be  suggested  by  the  unusual 
face  of  that  siege  ;  but  not  without  the  Infanta's  great 
compassion,  and  even  almost  tears,  by  looking  upon  the 
horror  of  those  parts  where  the  sword,  fire,  sea,  and  earth 
may  be  said  to  have  conspired  together  in  making  so  long 
and  so  miserable  a  destruction  of  Christians.    They  both 
of  them  did  very  much  commend  Spinola,  and  did  also 
thank  the  rest  of  the  commanders  wno  had  deserved  well 
in  that  enterprise.    Nor  did  they  less  gratulate  the  infe- 
rior officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  exposed  themselves 
most  to  those  dangers."* 

Remarkable  in  modem  history  is.'the'siege  and  storm  of 
Magdeburg  in  ihe  thirty  years'  war  by  the  Imperial  troops, 
commanded  by  Tilly,  when  tiiat  general  blighted  tne 
laurels  acquired  in  thirty-six  successiul  battles,  and  fixed 
an  indelible  stain  upon  his  reputation.  Even  poetical 
justice  might  be  satisfied  by  the  events  of  his  after-life, 
which,  from  a  series  of  victories  became  one  of  reverses, 

♦  BentivogHo,  Hist  of  Wars  in  Flanders,  translated  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  1698. 
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produced  in  part,  at  least,  by  his  own  act,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  excesses  perpetrated  on  this  occasion  produced 
a  lasting  bad  effect  on  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But, 
on  the  plains  of  Leipzic,  in  the  person  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  he  met  at  length  with  his  superior  in  the  art 
of  war. 

**  I  must  now  arm  my  breast  with  sternness,  my  heart 
with  impenetrabilitv,  while  I  relate  the  erents  which 
broke  in  foaming  billows  over  this  wretched  city, — events, 
for  their  magnitude,  extraordinary :  for  their  moumful- 
ness,  but  too  calamitous ;  for  their  importance,  rarely 
known  in  former  ages ;  and  for  their  rarity,  easily  un- 
heard of.  So  may  this  mind  be  able  to  recite  the  re- 
verses, the  tragic  incidents  which  in  this  our  age,  by  in- 
evitable destiny,  have  oppressed  Magdeburg,  a  city  of 
the  empire,  powerful  and  stroncr  as  ancient, — this  pen 
endure  through  the  description  of  such  horrid  destruction. 
But  whence  to  commence  the  tempests  of  so  pitiable  an 
event  ?  whence  seek  those  dreadful  varieties  of  punish- 
ment, for  the  relation  of  which  all  Germany  is  scarce 
sufficient  ?  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  with  this  pen  I 
can  do  justice  to  so  mournful,  so  extraordinary  a  calamity. 
For  lie  who  would  worthily  express  a  catastrophe,  which 
will  amaze  furthest  posterity,  must  needs  be  qualifiedrby 
an  iron  memory,  a  strong  and  unconquered  style,  since 
it  is  his  dutv  to  find  words  answerable  to  actions."/ 

The  modest  doubts  expressed  in  the  above  rather 
pompous  passage  have  not  restrained  the  historian,  from 
whom  we  quote,  from  proving,  in  a  long  and  tedious 
narrative,  that  he  justly  estimated  the  relative  extent  of 
his  subject  and  his  powers.  We  purpose  to  take  warn- 
ing by  his  exunple,  and  act  upon  the  diffidence  which 
he  expresses.  The  reader  is  as  capable  of  imagining, 
as  the  author,  unless  an  eye-witness,  of  describing,  ^the 
behaviour  of  soldiers  flushed  with  rage  and  blc^  let 
loose  upon  an  unarmed  populaticm :  and  either  is  likely 
to  proauce  but  a  confused  picture,  made  up  chiefly  by 
ringing  the  changes  upon  what  the  author  of  *  Old  Mor- 

*  Lotichius,  Bemm  Germanicarum,  lib.  xzxvii.  p.  1* 
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tality'  calls  ''the  four  pleas  of  the  crown."  Instead, 
therefore,  of  multiplying  anecdotes  of  brutality  and  suf- 
fering, we  shall  only  give  the  narratives  of  two  eye- 
witnesses, the  simplid^  of  which  is  a  guarantee  for 
their  truth.  The  first  is  written  by  the  minister  of  a 
church  in  Magdeburg.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that 
the  assault  was  made  at  daybreak,  as  the  hour  when  the 
garrison  were  most  likely  to  be  off  their  guard,  and  at  a 
time  when  a  general  belief  was  entertained  that  Tilly  was 
about  to  break  up  the  siege.  It  was  therefore  entirely 
unexpected. 

"  Going  out  of  church  immediately  after  sermon,  some 
people  of  St.  James's  parish  passed  bv,  and  told  me  the 
enemy  had  entered  the  town.  With  difficulty  could  I 
persuade  myself  that  this  was  anythmg  more  than  a  fieJse 
alarm ;  but  the  news  unfortunately  proved  too  true.  I 
then  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  and  as  mj  wife  and 
maid-servant  were  with  me,  we  ran  directly  to  my  col- 
league, M.  Malsio's  house,  and  left  our  own  house  open. 
At  M.  Malsio's  we  found  many  people,  who  had  fled  to 
him  in  great  perplexity.  We  comforted  and  exhorted 
each  other,  as  far  as  the  terror  of  our  minds  would  give 
us  leave.  I  was  summoned  thence  to  discharge  the  last 
duties  to  a  colonel,  who  lay  dangerously  wounded.  I 
resolved  to  go,  and  sent  my  maid  to  fetch  my  gown  :  but 
before  ^my  departure  from  my 'wife  and  neighbours,  I 
told  them  that  the  affair  i^peared  to  me  to  be  concluded, 
and  that  we  should  meet  no  more  in  this  worid.  My 
wife  reproached  roe  in  a  flood  of  tears,  crying,  *  Can 
you  prevail  on  yourself  to  leave  me  to  perish  all  alone  ? 
You  must  answer  for  it  before  God !'  I  represented  to 
her  the  obligations  of  my  function,  and  the  importance 
of  the  moments  I  was  called  upon  to  give  my  assistance 
in. 

'^  As  I  crossed  the  great  street  a  multitude  of  matrons 
and  young  women  flocked  about  me,  and  besought  me, 
in  all  the  agonies  of  distress,  to  advise  them  what  to  do. 
I  told  them,  my  best  advice  was  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  God's  protecting  grace,  and  prepare  for  death. 
At  length  I  entered  the  colonel's  lodging,  and  found  him 
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stretched  on  the  floor,  and  very  weak.  I  ffave  him  such 
consolation  as  the  disorder  of  my  mind  would  permit  me : 
he  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  ordered  a  small 
present  of  gold  to  be  given  me,  which  I  left  on  the 
table.  In  this  interval,  the  enemy  poured  in  by  crowds 
at  the  Hamburg  gate,  and  flred  on  the  multitude  as  upon 
beasts  of  prey.  Suddenly  my  wife  and  maid-servant 
entered  the  room,  and  persuaded  me  to  remove  immedi- 
ately, alleging  we  should  n^eet  with  no  quarter,  if  the 
enemy  found  us  in  an  apartment  filled  with  arms.  We 
ran  down  into  the  court*yard  of  the  house,  and  placed 
ourselves  in  the  gateway.  Our  enemies  soon  burst  the 
^te  open,  with  an  eagerness  that  cannot  be  described. 
The  first  address  they  made  to  me  was,  *  Priest,  deliver 
thy  money.'  I  gave  them  about  four  and  twenty  shil- 
lix^s  in  a  little  box,  which  they  accepted  with  good  will : 
but  when  they  opened  the  box,  and  found  only  silver,  * 
they  raised  their  tone,  and  demanded  gold.  I  represented 
to  them  that  I  was  at  some  distance  from  my  house, 
and  could  not  at  present  possibly  give  them  more.  They 
wei*e  reasonable  enough  to  be  contented  with  my  answer, 
and  left  us,  after  haying^  plundered  the  house,  without 
offering  us  any  insult.  There  was  a  well-looking  youth 
among  the  crowd,  to  whom  my  wife  addressed  herself, 
and  besought  him  in  .God's  name  to  protect  us  :  *  My 
dear  child,'  said  he,  Mt  is  a  thing  impossible ;  we  must 
pursue  our  enemies ;'  and  so  they  retired. 

**  In  that  moment  another  party  of  soldiers  rushed Jn, 
who  demanded  also  our  money.  We  contented  them 
with  seven  shillings  and  a  couple  of  silver  spoons,  which 
the  maid  fortunately  had  concealed  in  her  pocket.  They 
were  scarce  gone  before  a  soldier  entered  alone  with  the 
most  furious  countenance  I  ever  saw ;  each  cheek  was 
puifed  out  with  a  musket-ball,  and  he  carried  two  mus- 
kets on  his  shoulder.  The  moment  he  perceived  me,  he 
cried  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Priest,  give  me  thy 
money,  or  thou  art  dead.'  As  I  had  nothing  to  give 
him,  I  made  my  apology  in  the  most  affecting  manner : 
he  levelled  a  piece  to  shoot  me,  but  my  wife  luckily 
turned  it  with  ner  band,  and  the  ball  passed  over  my 
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head.  At  length,  finding  we  had  no  noney,  he  asked 
for  pkte  :  my  wife  gave  bhn  some  inlver  tiinloets,  and  he 
went  his  way. 

^'  A  little  after  came  four  or  five  soldiers,  who  only 
said,  *  Wicked  priest,  what  doest  thou  here?'  Having 
said  thus  much,  they  defiarted. 

**  We  were  now  inclined  to  shelter  oarselvea  in  ^ 
uppermost  lodgings  Of  the  house,  hopbg  there  to  be  less 
exposed  and  better  concealed.  We  entered  a  diamber 
that  had  several  beds  in  it,  and  passed  seme  lame  there 
in  the  most  insupportable  agonies.  Nothing  was  heard 
in  the  streets  but  the  cries  of  the  expiring  people ;  nor 
were  the  houses  much  more  quiet ;  every  thing  was  burst 
open  or  cut  to  pieces.  W^e  were  soon  discovered  in  our 
retirement :  a  number  of  soldiers  poured  in,  and  one  wlu» 
carried  a  hatchet  made-  an  attempt  to  cleare  my  skull, 
*  but  a  compcoiion  hindwed  him  and  said,  ^  Comrade, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  Don't  you  peroeive  that  he  is  a 
clergyman  ?* 

**  When  these  were  gone  a  single  sddier  came  in,  to 
whom  my  wife  gave  a  crape  hanokerchief  off  her  neck  ; 
upon  which  he  retired  without  offering  us  any  ii^jury. 
His  successor  was  not  so  reasonable :  tor  entering  the 
chamber  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  immediately  dis- 
chai'ged  a  blow  upon  my  head,  saying,  *  Priest,  give  me 
thy  money.*  The  stroke  stunned  me ;  the  bbK>d  gushed 
out  in  abundance,  and  frightened  my  wife  and  servant  to 
that  degree  that  they  both  continued  motloniess.  The 
barbarian  turned  Touiid  to  my  wife,  aimed  a  blow  at  her, 
but  it  glanced  fortunately  on  her  gown,  which  happened 
to  be  lined  with  furs,  and  wounded  her  not.  Amazed 
to  see  us  so  submissive  and  patient,  he  looked  at  us 
fixedly  for  some  moments.  I  laid  hold  of  tibis  interval 
to  represent  to'  him-  that  I  was  not  in  my  own  house, 
being  come  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  discharge  my 
duty  to  a  dying  person,  but  if  he  would  grant  us  quarter, 
and  protect  us  to  our  nome,  I  would  then  bestow  upon 
him  all  I  had.  <  Agreed,  priest,'  said  he,  *  give  me  thy 
wealth,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  watch- word :  it  is  Jesu 
Maria ;  pronounce  that,  and  no  one  will  hurt  thee.'  We 
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-w&at  down  sturs  directly,  highly  contented  to  have 
found  such  a  protector.  The  street  was  fiovered  with 
the  dead  and  dying ;  their  cries  were  enough  to  have 
pierced  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  barbarians.  We 
walked  over  the  bodies,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine,  met  an  officer  of  distinction  on 
horseback*  This  generous  person  soon  discovered  us, 
and  seeing  me  covered  with  Uood,  said  to  the  person 
who  eondueted  us,  *  Fellow^soldier,  feliow*8oldier,  take 
care  what  you  do  to  these  persons.*  At  the  same  time 
he  said  to  my  wife,  '  Madam,  is  yonder  house  yours  V 
My  wife  having  answered  that  it  was,  *  Well,'  added  he, 
^  take  hold  of  my  stirrup,  conduct  me  thither,  and  you 
shall  have  quarter.'  Then  turning  to  me,  and  making  a 
sign  to  the  soldiers  with  his  hand,  he  said  to  me,  '  Gen- 
tlemen of  Jidagdeburg,  you  yourselves  are  the  occasion  of 
this  destnictioo :  you  might  have  acted  otherwise.'  The 
soldi^  who  had  u^  me  ill,  took  this  opportunity  to 
steal  away.  Upon  entering  my  house,  we  found  it  filled 
with  a  muHiiude  of  plunderers,  whom  the  officer,  who 
was  a  colonel,  ordered  away.  He  then  said  he  would 
take  up  his  lodging  with  us,  and  having  posted  two  sol- 
diers lor  a  guara  to  us,  left  us  with  a  promise  to  return 
ibrthwith*  We  gaive,  with  great  cheerfulness,  a  good 
breakfast  to  our  sentinels,  who  complimented  us  on  the 
lucky  fortune  of  falling  into  their  colonel's  hands ;  at  the 
same  time  representing  to  us  that  their  fellow-soldiers 
made  a  considerable  booty  while  they  continued  inactive 
merely  as  a  safe-guard  to  us,  and^therefore  beseeching  us 
to  render  them  an  equivalent  to  a  certain  degree.  Upcm 
-this  I  gave  them  four  rose-nobles,  with  which  they  were 
well  contented,  and  showed  so  much  humanity  as  to 
make  us  an  offer  to  go  and  search  for  any  acquaintance 
whom  we  desired  to  place  in  safety  with  us.  I  told 
them  I  had  one  particular  friend  who  had  escaped  to  the 
cathedral,  as  I  conjectured,  and  promised  them  a  good 
gratiuty  on  his  part  if  they  saved  his  life.  One  of  them 
accompanied  by  my  maid-servant  went  to  the  church, 
and  called  my  firiend  often  by  name  ;  but  it  was  all  in 
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vain)  no  one  answered,  and  we  nerer  heard  mention  of 
him  from  that  period. 

"  Some  moments  after  our  colonel  retm-ned,  and  asked 
if  any  person  had  offered  us  the  least  incivility.  After 
we  md  disculpated  the  soldiers  in  this  respect,  he  has- 
tened abroad  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  which  had  already  seized  great  part  of  the 
city :  he  had  hardly  got  into  the  street,  when  he  re- 
tamed,  with  uncommon  hastiness,  and  said,  '  Show  me 
the  way  out  of  the  town,  for  I  see  plainly  we  shall  perish 
in  the  flames  if  we  stay  here  a  few  mii»tes  longer.' 
Upon  this  we  threw  the  best  of  our  goods  and  move- 
ables into  a  vaulted  cellar,  covered  the  trap-door  with 
earth,  and  made  our  escape.  My  wife  took  nothing 
with  her  but  my  robe ;  my  maid  seized  a  neighbour's 
infant  child  by  the  handj  whom  we  found  crying  at  his 
father's  door,  and  led  him  away.  We  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pass  through  the  gates  of' the  town,  which  were 
all  in  a  flame,  and  the  streets  burnt  with  great  fury  on 
either  side  :  in  a  word,  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  it 
was  with  difliculty  we  were  able  to  breathe.  Having 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  determined  at 
last  to  make  our  escape  on  the  side  of  the  town  next  the 
Elbe.  The  streets  were  cl(^ged  with  dead  bodies,  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  were  insupportable.  The  Wal- 
loons and  Croatians  attacked  us  every  moment,  but  our 
generous  colonel  protected  us  from  their  fury.  When 
we  gained  the  bastion,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  we  descended  it  by  the  scaling-ladders  which  the 
Imperialists  had  made  use  of  in  the  assault,  and  arrived 
at  length  in  the  enemy's  camp  near  Rottensee,  tho- 
roughly fatigued  and  extremely  alarmed. 

"  The  colonel  made  us  enter  his  tent,  and  presented 
us  some  refreshments.  That  ceremony  being  over, 
*  Well,*  said  he,  *  having  saved  your  lives,  what  return 
do  you  make  me  ?'  We  told  him  that  for  the  present 
we  had  nothing  to  bestow,  but  that  we  would  transfer  to 
him  all  the  money  and  plate  that  we  had  buried  in  the 
cellar,  which  was  the  wnole  of  our  worldly  possessions. 
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At  this  instant  immy  Imperial  officers  came  in,  and  one 
chanced  to  say  to  me,  '  Ego  tibi  condoleo,  ego  sum  ad- 
dietus  Fidei  Augustanse.'  The  distressed  state  I  foUnd 
myself  in  made  me  unable  to  gi^  a  proper  reply  to  the 
condolences  of  a  man  who  carried  arms  against  those 
whose  religion  he  professed,  and  whose  hard  fortune  he 
pretended  to  deplore. 

**  Next  day  the  colonel  sent  one  of  his  domestics  with 
my  maid-servant  to  search  for  tlie  treasure  we  had  buried 
in  the  cellar,  but  they  returned  without  success,  because 
as  the  fire  stiil  continued  they  could  not  approach  the 
trap-door.  In  the  mean  while  the  colonel  made  us  his 
guests  at  his  own  j  table,  and  during  our  whole  stay 
treated  us  not  as  pisoners,  but  as  intimate  friends. 

*'  One  day  at  dinner  an  officer  of  the  company  haj)- 
pened  to  say,  that  our  tma  were  the  cause  of  all  the  evil 
we  suffered,  and  that  God  had  made  use  of  the  Catholic 
army  to  chastise  us ;  to  whom  my  wife  replied,  that  the 
observation  perhaps  was  but  too  tme;  however,  take 
care,  continued  she,  lest  God  in  the  end  should  throw 
that  very  scourge  into  the  flames,  lliia  sort  of  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  soon  afterwards  on  the  self-same  Imperial 
army,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  at  the  oattle 
of  Leipzie. 

'^  At  length  I  ventured  one  day  to  ask  our  colonel  to 
give  us  leave  to  depart :  he  complied  immediately,  on 
condition  that  we  paid  our  ransom.  Next  morning  I 
sent  my  maid  into  the  town  to  try  if  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  penetrating  into  the  cellar :  she  was  more  for- 
tunate that  day,  and  returned  with  all  our  wealth. 
Having  returned  our  thanks  to  our  deliverer,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  a  passport  to  be  prepared  for  us,  with 
permission  to  retire  to  whatever  place  we  should  think 
proper,  and  made  us  a  present  of  a  crown  to  de^ay  the 
expense  of  our  jouroey.  This  brave  Spaniard  was  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  Savelli,  and  named  Don  Josej^ 
de  Ainsa."* 

The  sack  of  Magdeburg  was  an  event  of  uncommon 
atrocity,  and  abhorred  as  such  even  in  that  age.  But 
♦  Harte's  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
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irom  the  sort  of  clemency  experienced  bythisdemtnab, 
who  was  plundered  of  his  goods  after  miving  nearly  lost 
his  life>  and  yet  seems  to  feel  much  gratitude  to  bis  poro*. 
tector,  we  may  imagine  the  treatment  which  the  peasantry 
and  citizens  received  from  the  rude  soidieiy  of  that  time. 
These  men,  both  officers  and  Boldiers,  were  in  a  great 
degree  mercenaries,  who  resorted  to  the  ware  expresdy 
to  mend  their  fortunes,  and  were  'not  likely  to  exerdse 
the  presumed  rights  of  tiie  victor  with  much  moderation. 
Few  of  their  generals  had  much  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  lion-comfoatants,  of  peaceable  countrymen, 
and  wedthy  burghers ;  and  those  who  might  have  been 
inclined  to  enforce  discipline  and  soften  the  evils  of  war, 
were  shackled  by  the  deficiency  of  financial  resoorees, 
and  the  consequent  irregularity  in  issuing  pay  and  other 
requisites  to  their  armies.  '^  There  are  things,  my  lord, 
in  the  service  of  that  great  prince  (Grustavus  Adolphus) 
that  cannot  but  go  against  the  stomach  of  any  cavalier  of 
honour.  In  especial,  albeit  the  pay  be  none  of  the  most 
superabundant,  being  only  about  sixty  rix-dollars  a  month 
to  a  captain ;  yet  we  invincible  Gustavus  never  paid 
above  one4hird  of  that  sum,  which  ^*as  distributed 
monthly  by  way  of  loan,  although  when  justly  considered 
it  was  in  fact  a  borrowing  by  that  great  monarch 
of  the  additional  two-thirds,  which  were  due  to  the 
soldier." 

•*  But  were  not  these  arrears,"  said  Lord  Monteith, 
*'paid  to  the  soldiery  at  some  stated  period ?"  "My 
lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  I  take  it  upon  my  conscience 
that  at  no  period,  and  by  no  possible  process,  could  one 
creutzer  of  them  ever  be  recovered.  1  myself  never  saw 
twenty  dollars  of  my  own  all  the  time  I  served  the  in- 
vincible Grustavus,  unless  it  was  from  the  chance  of  a 
storm  or  victory,  or  the  fetching  in  of  some  town  or 
doorp,  when  a  cavalier  of  fortune  who  knows  the  usi^e 
of  wars,  seldom  faileth  to  make  some  small  profit." 

••  I  begin  rather  to  wonder,  sir,"  said  Lord  Monteith, 
*'  that  you  should  have  continued  so  long  in  the  Swed^ 
service,  than  that  you  should  have  ultimately  withdrawn 
from  it." 
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<'  Neither  ahould  I,"  answered  the  captain,  <<  but  that 
great  leader^  capttun  and  king,  the  Lion  of  the  North, 
and  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  had  a  way  of 
winning  ibatdes,  taking  towns,  over-running  countries, 
and  levying  contributions,  whUic  made  bb  service  irresis- 
tibly delectable  to  all  true-bred  cavaliers  who  follow  the 
noble  profession  of  arms.  Simple  as  I  ride  here,  my 
kwnl,  i  have  myself  commanded  the  whole  stift  of  Dunk* 
lespielonthe  Lower  Hhine,  ocoupying.the  Palsgrave's 
pauice,  consmning  his  choioe  wines  with  my  comrades^ 
calling  in  'contributions,  requisitions,  and  <»uiuac8,  and 
failing  not  to  lick  my  fingens  as  became  a  good  cook. 
But  truly  all  this  glory  hastened  to  decay  after  our  great 
master  had  been  shot  with  three  bullets,  upon  the  field 
of  Lutaen ;  wheref(»«,  finding  that  fortune  oad  changed 
sides,  that  the  borrowings  and  lendings  went  on  as  before 
out  of  our  pay,  while  the  caduacs  and  casualties  were 
all  cut  off,.  I  e'en  gave  up  my  commission,  and  took 
service,  with  Wallenstein  in  Walter  Butler's  Irish  re^ 
ment." 

"  And  may  I  beg  to  know  of  you,"  said  Lord  Moo- 
teith,  ''  how  you  lik^  this  change  of  masters  ?" 

^*  Indifferait  well,"  said  the  captain,  ^^  very  indifferent 
well.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Emperor  paid  much  better 
than  the  great  Gustavus.  For  hard  knocks,  we  had 
plenty  of  them.  ♦  *  *  Howbeit,  in  despite  of  heavy 
blows  and  light  pay,  a  cavalier  of  fortune  may  thrive  in- 
differently well  m  the  Imperial  service,  in  respect  his 
private  casualties  are  nothing  so  closelv  looked  to  as  by 
the  Swede ;  and  so  that  an  officer  did  his  duty  on  the 
^My  neither  Wallenstein  nor  Pappenheim,  nor  old  Tilly 
before  them,  would  likely  listen  to  the  objurs^ations  of 
boors  or  burghers  against  any  commander  or  soldado  by 
whom  they  dianced  to  be  somewhat  closely  shorn.  So 
that  an  experienced  cavalier,  *  knowing  how  to  lay,*  as 
our  Scottish  phrase  runs,  '  the  head  of  the  sow  to 
the  twl  of  the  grice,'  might  get  out  of  the  country 
the  pay  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  Emperor." 

**  With  a  full  hand,  su*,  doubtless,  and  with  interest," 
said  Lord  Monteith. 
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"Indubitably,  my  lord,"  answered  Dalgetty,   com- 

Sosedly ;  "for  it  would  be  doubly  disgraceful  for  any  sol- 
ado  of  r«ik  to  have  his  name  called  in  question  for  any 
petty  delinquency."* 

We  do  not  quote  the  great  romancer  as  historical  an- 
thority  f  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Captain  Dalgetty, 
thougii  perhaps  highly  coloured,  is  no  unfaithful  likeness 
of  those  needy  and  profligate  adventurers  who  bartered 
blood  for  gold,  and  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  armies 
of  the  age,  indifferent  on  which  side  they  fought,  and 
constant  only  while  pay,  plunder,  or  promotion  were  at 
hand  to  reward  their  services. 

The  other  narrative  is  that  of  a  fisherman,  a  child  at 
the  time  of  this  event,  who  is  said  to  have  survived  it 
nearly  ninety  years. 

"  The  10th  of  May,  early  in  tiie  morning,  at  the  time 
the  master  of  our  school  was  reading  prayers,  a  report 
flew  through  the  streets  that  the  town  was  taken,  whieh 
was  confirmed  by  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bells.     Our 
master  dismissed  us  all  in  a  moment,  saying,  *  My  dear 
children,  hasten  to  your  homes,  and  recommend  your- 
selves to  the  protection  of  God  ;  for  it' is  highly  probable 
we  shall  meet  no  more  except  in  heaven/    In  an  instant 
we  all  disappeared,  some  one  way,  and  some  another. 
For  my  own  part,  I  took  my  course  with  speed  along 
the  high  street ;  and  found  where  the  public  steelyards 
are  (and  where  the  grand  guard  of  the  city  was  kept),  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  with  their  swords  drawn ; 
and  saw  near  them,  and  at  a  distance  round,  them,  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  stretched  dead  upon  the  pavement. 
Terrified  with  so  melancholy  a  sight,   I  shaped  my 
course  down  the  street  called  Pelican,  with  a  view  to 
conceal  myself  in  my  father's  house;  but  had  hardly 
advanced  a  few  steps,  before  I  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
soldiers  who  had  that  moment  murdered  a  man  whom  I 
saw  weltering  in  his  blood.     This  sight  shocked  me  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  had  not  power  to  move  forwards ; 
but  sheltering  myself  in  a  house  opposite  to  the  Peliean 

*  Legend  of  Montrose,  chap.  ii. 
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ian,  fouad  a  khtd-Bpeakhi^  middle-aged  man,  who  said  to 
me,  *  Child,  why  bomest thou  hither?  save  thyself  before 
the  soldiers  seize  thee.'  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  put 
his  advice  in  practice ;  bat  in  that  moment  a  party  of 
Crostians  rushed  in,  and  hoMmg  a  sabre  to  his  throat, 
ctoBBtanded  bis  wealth.  The  old  man  immediately  opened 
a  coffer  to  them,  full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stemes.  They,  crammed  their  pockets  with  his  riches ; 
yet  as  the  confer  was  not  emptied,  they  filled  a  small 
bBsket  with  the  part  that  remained,  and  then  shot  the 
poor  old  man  through  the  head.  I  stole  away  behind 
them,  and  found  a  place  of  safety  among  some  empty 
casks,  and  there  found  a  young  lady,  perfectly  handsome, 
who  conjured  me  to  remove  and  make  no  mention  of  her. 
Anziously  reflecting  where  to  dispose  of  myself,  the 
same  Croatians  surprised  me  again,  and  one  of  them  said, 
'  Bastardly  dog,  carry  this  basket  for  us.'  I  took  it  up 
immediately,  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went. 
^Sihey  entered  several  cellars,  and  rifled  women,  maidens, 
and  all  persons  lliat  fell  into  their  hands,  without  re- 
morse. As  we  ascended  from  one  of  these  cellars,  we 
saw  with  astonishment  that  the  flames  had  seized  upon 
the  whole  fore  part  of  the  house.  We  rushed  through 
the  fire,  and  saved  oufselves.  In  sll  probability,  every 
soul  was  destroyed  that  remained  within  doors.  As  for 
my  father,  mother,  and  relations,  I  never  heard  a  syllable 
concerning  them  from  that  time  to  the  present."* 

This  last  sentence  expresses  briefly  and  emphatically 
ihe  fate  of  the  popalation.  The  whole  town  was  burnt, 
except  the  cathedral,  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  with 
a  few  houses  about  it,  and  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
fishermen's  cottages  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
mimber  of  the  slain  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained,  for 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  population  of  the 
city ;  but  the  slaughter  seems  to  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal. It  is  said,  however,  that  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  those  who  were  appointed  to  clear  the 
streets,  6440  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe ;  and 

*  Harte's  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
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this  docs  not  include  those,  jftMblj  much  the  greater 
number,  who  were  maBsacred  m  their  houses,  and  buried 
under  the  ruius,  or  consumed  in  the  general  conflagration. 
One  author  says  that  30,000  persons  perished ;  Harte, 
that  of  40,000  inhabitants,  scarce  800  it  was  thought 
escaped :  but  coutemporary  authors  vary  in  thehr  num- 
bers, which  indeed  in  these  cases  can  hardly  ever  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  The  only  lives  exptessly 
said  to  have  been  preserved,  are  ^those  of  400  persons 
who  took  refuge  in  the  cathedral ;  and  in  tiie  Floms 
Germanicus,  published  only  ten  years  later  f (a  book 
written  in  the  Imperial  interest),  it  is  asserted  that  none 
other  were  sparea,  and  these  only  from  respect  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  place.  The  author,  however,  ;'ednoe8 
their  number  to  a  hundred.  Others  must  have  been 
saved,  like  those  whose  narratives  are  given  above^  by 
chance,  or  individual  compassion ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in- 
discriminate destruction  was  the  order  of  the  day.  This 
massacre  will  be  an  everlasting  blot  upon  Tilly's  reputa- 
tion. He  remained  williout  the  town  ;  and  when  soli- 
cited by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  horrors  acted 
within,  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  slaughter,  he  replied, 
''  The  town  must  bleed ;  it  has  not  yet  made  somdent 
expiation.  Let  the  soldiers  persist  another  hour,  and 
then  we  will  reconsider  tiie  matter/'  According  to 
another  story,  he  said  tiliat  the  soldiers  must  have  some 
recompense  for  so  much  time  and  trouble.  Yet,  say  the 
historians  of  his  own  party,  when  on  the  third  day  he 
rode  over  the  crackling  ashes,  and  t^roug^  piles  of  corpses, 
he  wept  as  he  quoted  some  lines  of  Virgil,  relative  to  the 
destruction  of  Troy.* 

There  was  no  want  of  prodigies  to  fm^etell  the  fate  of 
Magdeburg,  by  monstrous  births,  the  fall  of  towers,  and 
other  circumstances  of  equal  moment ;  several  of  which 

*  Venit  summa  dies,  et  inevitabile  fotum, 

• fait  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Parthenopes, 
Parthenopes,  substituted  by  the  <]|uoter  for  the  original 
word  Teucrorum,  has  the  same  meaning  as  Magdeburg,  the 
maiden  city. 
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the  carious  reader  wiU  find  meBtioned  by  Harte,  and 
many  more  mmutely  described  by  Lotichius,  as  above 
quoted.  Such  follies  must  have  been  deeply  implanted 
in  men's  minds  when  «  Christian  writer,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  corroborate 
one  of  these  omens  by  quoting  a  similar  one  from 
Valerius  Maximus. 

The  engineer's  art  has  materially  diminished  the  in- 
tM«st  of  modem  seiges^  by  reducing  them,  independent 
of  external  relief,  almeat  to  certainty,  and  substituting 
the  combinations  of  science  for  the  personal  exertions  of 
the  soldier.  The  warfare  of  trenches  and  batteries,  by 
which  outwork  after  outworii  is  rendered  untenable^ 
often  without  a  bayonet  being  crossed  in  their  defence, 
fails  to  rivet  the  attention,  aira  indeed  is  scarce  intelli- 
gible without  some  sharo  of  professional  knowledge.  It 
la  not  until  the  cannon  have  done  their  work,  and 
opened  a  way  to  individual  strength  and  courage,  not 
until  the  assaulting  columns  are  ready  to  ascend  the 
breach,  that  the  deep  interest  is  roused  which  even 
against  our  better  judgment  attends  on  military  daring. 
Still,  after  giving  so  many  various  specimens  of  this 
l»ranch  of  warfare,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  we 
shall  not  pass  in  silence  over  dl  the  brilliant  actions  of 
our  own  time :  and  the  attention  is  at  once  directed  to 
the  Peninsular  war,  not  only  as  the  field  in  which  the 
military  energy  of  our  empire  was  most  successfully  de- 
velopea,  but  because  it  produced  a  great  number  of 
sieges  of  remarkable  interest ;  while  not  one  such  occurs 
in  the  campaigns  which  Napoleon  conducted  in  person. 
A  volume  of  sieges  might  oe  compiled  from  this  war, 
illustrative  both  of  military  resolution  and  of  popular 
energy  and  desperation :  no  wonder  then  if  we  have 
hesitated  between  the  contending  claims  of  Zaragoza 
and  Gerona.  The  latter  city  is  the  favourite  of  Colonel 
Napier,  who  cites  its  resistance  to  prove  how  far  the 
regulated  warfare  of  a  disciplined  force  is  superior  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  population  untrained  to  arms.  The 
grounds  of  his  preference  are  briefly  these.  Zaragoza 
was  manned  by  above  30,000  soldiers  and  25,000  armed 
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Plan  of  Zabaooza. — (Ck>pied  by  penniasion  from  Napier's  History  of 
the  Pennsolar  Wax.^ 


I .  St.  Engracia.  2.  Mad-house.  3.  Ck>nvent  of  St.  FrancLoca.  4.  St.  Monica. 
5.SL  Augustin.  6.  University.  7.  Convent  of  Jeans.  8.  Mines.  9.  St.  Lacar. 
The  dotted  portion  shows  how  much  of  Uie  city  was  gained  by  the  French 
daring  the  second  siege.   ^^  GoOglc 
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citizens  and  peasants  ;  but  she  wanted  heavy  artillery, 
regular  fortifications,  and  a  controlling  spirit :  for  both 
the  reputation  and  authority  of  Palafox  appear  to  have 
been  nominal,  and  it  is  to  the  infiuence  of  ]^ebeian 
leaders  that  the  ferocious  energy  of  the  defence  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Gerosa  contained  about  3000  regular  troops, 
and  less  than  6000  armed  citizens ;  but  she  was  well 
fortified,  and  commanded  by  an  experienced  and  resolute 
officer.  With  this  inferior  force  ^she  held  out  twice  as 
long  as  Zaragoza  against  a  superior  attacking  army,  con- 
ducted the  defence  in  regular  military  order,  and  kept 
the  enemy  without  her  defences,  instead  of  admitting 
him  to  wage  a  desperate  struggle  on  her  hearthstones 
and  in  her  churches.  On  these  grounds  the  defenders 
of  Gerona  may  Bierit  the  preference  assigned  to  them  by 
Colonel  Napier  for  having  displayed  equal  bravery  and 
devotion,  with  better  fortune  or  greater  skill.  Still  the 
irregular  and  desperate  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Zara- 
goza, where  every  house  was  a  fortress,  the  end  of  every 
street  a  battery,  where  miner  counterplotted  miner,  and 
every  foot  of  ground  was  purchased  by  blood  and  ruin, 
will  win  the  attention  of  more  readers  than  would  the 
systematic  warfare  carried  on  under  the  walls  of  Grerona. 
Zaragoza  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro. 
Before  its  first  siege,  in  1808,  it  contained  50,000  in- 
habitants. It  possessed  no  regular  defences,  and  few 
guns  fit  for  service,  but  was  surrounded  by  a  low  brick 
wall.  These  deficiencies^  were  in  some  degree  remedied 
by  the  nature  of  its  buildings,  which  were  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  internal  warfare  subsequently  carried  on : 
the  houses  being  mostly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
vaulted,  so  as  to  be  almost  incombustible.  The  city  was 
also  full  of  churches  and  convents,  strongly  built,  and 
surrounded  by  high  thick  walls.  A  broad  street,  called 
the  Cosso,  bent  almost  into  a  semicircle,  concentric  with 
the  wall,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  the  Ebro, 
divided  the  city  into  an  outer  and. an  inner  part.  It 
occupied  the  ground  on  which  the  Moorish  walls  had 
formerly  stood,  before  the  city  attained  its  present  size. 
This  street  was  the  scene  of  that  heroic  resistance  in 
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1808,  which  kept  the  French  at  bay  after  the  walls  and 
one-half  of  the  place  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  On 
the  8rd  of  August,  rather  more  than  a  month  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  the  convent  of  St.  Engracia, 
which  formed  part  of  the  wall,  was  breached  ;  and  on 
the  4th  it  was  stormed,  and  the  victorious  troops  carried 
all  before  them  as  fat  as  the  Cosso,  and  before  night 
were  in  possession  of  one-half  of  the  city.  The  French 
general  now  considered  the  city  as  his  own,  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender  in  a  notfe  containing  only  these 
words :  *'  Head-quartere,  St.  Engracia :  Capitulation." 
The  emphatic  reply  is  well-known,  and  will  become 
proverbial :  "  Head-quarters,  Zaragoza :  War  to  the 
knife/'  % 

"  The  contest  which  was  now  carried  on  is  unexampled 
in  history.  One  side  of  the  Cosso,  a  street  about  as 
wide  as  Fall-Mall,  was  possessed  by  the  French,  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  their  general,  Verdier,  gave  his  orders 
from  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  opposite  side  was 
maintained  by  the  Arragonese,  who  threw  up  batteries 
at  the  openings  of  the  cross-str6ets,  within  a  few  paces 
of  those  which  the  French  erected  against  them.  The 
intervening  space  was  presently  heaped  with  dead, 
either  slain  upon  the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from  tlie  win- 
dows. Next  day,  the  ammunition  of  the  citizens  began 
to  fail:  the  French  were  expected  every  moment  to 
renew  their  efforts  for  completing  the  conquest,  and  even 
this  circumstance  occasioned  no  dismay,  nor  did  any  one 
think  of  capitulation.  One  cry  was  heard  from  the 
people,  whenever  Palafox  rode  amongst  them,  that  if 
powder  failed,  they  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy 
with  their  knives— formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
desperate  men.  Just  before  the  day  closed,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Palafox,  the  general's  brother,  entered  the  city 
with  a  convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  3000  men,  composed  of  Spanish  guards,  Swiss, 
and  volunteers  of  Arragon  :  a  succour  as  little  expected 
by  the  Zaragozans,  as  it  had  been  provided  against  by 
the  enemy. 

"  The  war  was  now  continued  from  street  to  street, 
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&Qxn  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room ;  pride  and 
indignation  having  wrought  up  the  French  to  a  pitch  of 
obstinate  fury,  little  inferior  to  the  devoted  courage  of 
the  ^triots.  During  the  whole  siege  no  man  dis* 
tinguished  himself  more  remarkably  than  the  curate  of 
one  of  the  parishes  within  the  walls,  by  name  P.  Santi- 
ago Suss.  He  was  alwavs  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
sometimes  fighting  with  toe  most'  determined  bravery, 
at  other  times  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dymg, 
and  confirming  with  the  authority  of  faith  that  hope, 
which  gives  to  deaths  under  such  circumstances,  the  joy, 
the  exaltation,  the  triumph,  a^d  the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
Palafox  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  brave 
priest,  and  selected  him  when  anything  peculiarly 
difficult  or  hazardous  was  to  be  done.  At  the  head  of 
forty  chosen  men  he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the 
town  a  supply  of  powder  so  essentially  necessary  for  its 
defence. 

i  ^^This  most  obstinate  and  murderous  conflict  was 
continued  for  eleven  successive  days  and  nights,  more 
indeed  by  night  than  bv  day ;  for  it  was  almost  certain 
death  to  appear  by  oayli^ht  within  reach  of  those 
houses  whicn  were  occupied  bv  the  other  party.  But 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  combatants  frequently 
dashed  across  the  street  to  attack  each  other's  batteries ; 
and  the  battles  which  began  there  were  often  carried 
on  into  the  houses  beyond,  where  they  fought  from  room 
to  ropm,  and  from  floor  to  floor.  The  hostile  batteries 
were  so  near  each  other,  that  a  Spaniard  in  one  place 
made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead  bodies  which  com- 
pletely filled  .the  space  between  them,  and  fastened  a 
rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons;  in  the  struffglc 
which  ensued  the  rope,  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost 
their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when  they  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  it. 

"  A  new  horror  was  added  to  the  dreadful  circum- 
stances of  war  in  this  ever  memorable  siege.  In  general 
engagements  the  dead  are  left  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  survivors  removed  to  clear  ground  and  an  un- 
tainted Atmosphere ;  but  here,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  month 
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of  August,  there  where  the  dead  lay  the  strug^e  was 
still  carried  on,  and  pestilence  was  dreaded  from  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  putrefying  bodies.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  so  much  embarrassed 
Palafox  as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was  to  tie  ropes 
to  the  French  prisoners,  and  push  them  forward  amid  the 
dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  and  bring^them  away 
for  interment.  Even  for  this  necessary  offiee  there  was  no 
truce,  and  it  \*'ould  have  been  certain  death  to  the  Arra- 
gonese  who  shofuld  have  attempted  to  perform  it :  but 
the  prisoners  were  in  general  secured  by  the  pity  of 
their  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  manner  the  evil  was  in 
some  degree  diminished, 

"  A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
8th,  not  for  the  purpose  which  is  too  usual  in  sach 
councils,  but  that  their  heroie  resolution  miight  be  com- 
nnmicated  to  the  people.  It  was,  that  in  those  quarters 
of  the  city  where  the  Arragonese  still  maintained  their 
gi'ound,  they  should  continue  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  same  firmness :  iAould  the  enemy  at  last  pre- 
vail, they  were  then  to  retire  over  the  Ebro  into  the 
suburbs,  breakdown  the  bridge,  and  defend  the  suburbs 
till  they  perished.  When  this  resolution  was  made 
public,  Jt  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations, 
but  in  every  conflict  the  citizens  now  gained  ground 
upon  the  soldiers,  winning  it  inch  by  inch,  till  the  space 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  which  on  the  day  of  their  en- 
trance was  nearly  half  the  city,  was  reduced  gradually 
to  about  an  eighth  part.  Meantime  intelligence  of  the 
events  in  other  parts  of  Spain  was  received  by  the 
French,  all  tending  to  dishearten  them.  During  the 
night  of  the  13th,  their  fire  was  particulariy  fierce  and 
destructive :  in  the  morning,  the  French  columns,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  Spaniards,  were  seen  at  a  distance 
retreating  over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna."* 

Zaragoza,  however,  was  a  place  of  too  much  import- 
ance long  to  enjoy  in  quiet  her  hard-earned  laurels.  In 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  the  French  recovered  their 

*  Southey,  Hist.  Peninsular  War,  chap.  ix. 
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superiority  in  Arragon,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than 
thej  bent  their  strength  to  repair  the  disgrace  which 
their  arms  had  sustaii^,  and  orerthrow  the  firmest  bul- 
wark of  independence  in  the  western  provinces  of  Spain. 
The  inhid)itant8,  aware  that  their  heroic  resistance  had 
purchased  only  a  temporary  deliyersnce,  employed  the 
intervening  time  in  repairing  and  improving  their  ex- 
ternal defences,  and  still  more  so  in  preparing  to  renew 
to  greater  advantage  that  internal  confiict,  in  which  ex* 
perience  had  shown  their  real  strength  to  exist. 

''It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  houses  of 
Zaragoza  were  fire-prcmf,  and  g^terally  of  only  two 
stories,  and  that  in  all  the  quartos  of  the  city  the 
numerous  and  massive  convents  and  churches  rose  like 
castles  above  the  low  buildings,  and  that  the  greater 
streets  running  into  the  broadway,  called  |the  Cosso, 
divided  the  town  into  a  variety  of  districts,  unequal  in 
size,  but  each  containing  one  or  more  large  structures. 
Now  the  citizens,  sacrificmg  all  personal  convenience, 
and  resigning  all  idea  of  private  property,  gave  up  their 
goods,  their  bodies,  and  their  houses  to  the  war ;  and 
being  promiscuously  mingled  with  the  peasantry  and  the 
regular  soldiers,  the  whole  formed  cme  mighty  garrison, 
well  suited.to  the  vast  fortress  into  which  Zaragoza  was 
transformed :  for  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses 
were  built  up,  aiid  their  fronts  loop-holed ;  internal  com- 
munications were  broken  through  the  party-walls,  and 
the  streets  were  trenched  and  crossed  by  earthen  ram- 
parts mounted  with  cannon,  and  every  strong  building 
was  turned  into  a  separate  fortification.  There  was  no 
weak,  point,  because  tnere  could  be  none  in  a  towni^which 
was  all  fortress,  and  where  the  space  covered  by  the  city 
was  the  measurement  for  the  thickness  of  the  ramparts ; 
nor  in  this  emergency  were  ihe  leaders  unmindful  of 
moral  force. 

"  The  people  were  dieered  by  a  ocmstant  reference  to 
their  former  successM  resistance ;  their  confidence  was 
raised  by  tiie  contemplation  of  the  vast  works  that  had 
been  executed  ;  and  it  was  recalled  to  their  recollection 
that  the  wet,  usual  at  that  season  of  the  year,  would 
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spread  disease  among  the  enem/s  ranks,  and  impair,  if 
not  entirely  frustrate,  hk  efforts.  NeitJier  was  ihe  aid 
.  of  superstition  neglected:  processions  imposed  upon  the 
sight,  false  miraoles  bewildered  the  imagination,  and 
terrible  denunciations  of  diTine  wrath  shook  the  mmds 
of  men  whose  Ibnner  habits  and  present  edtuation  ren^ 
dered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  impressions. 
Finally,  the  leaders  were  themselves  so  prompt  and 
terrible  in  their  punishmeiirfts,  that  the  "greatest  cowards 
were  likely  to  show  the  boldest  bearing,  in  their  wish  to 
escape  suspicion. 

"To  avoid  the  danger  of  any gveat  explosion,  die 
liewder  was  made  as  occasimi  required ;  and  this  was  the 
ihore  easily  efieoted,  because  Zaragozaxontamed  a  rojai 
dep6t  and  refinery  for  saltpetre,  and  theve  were  powdm^ 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  furni^ed  workmen 
familiar  with  the  (process  of  manufiicturing  that  article. 
The  houses  and  trees  beyond  the  wails  were  all  de- 
molished and  out  down,  and  the  materials  earned  into 
the  town.  The  public  magazines  contained  six  months' 
provisions ;  the  convents  were  well  stocked ;  and  the  in- 
habitants had  likewise  laid  np  their  own  stores  for  several 
months.  General  Doyle  had  also  sent  a  convoy  into  the 
town  ^m  the  side  of  Catalonia,  and  there  was  abund- 
ance of  money,  because,  in  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  town,  the  military  chest  of  Castaiios's  army,  which 
haxl  been  supplied  only  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
THidela,  had  been  in  the  flight  carried  into  the  town. 
\  *'  Companies  of  M-omen,  enrolled  to  attend  the  hos- 
pitals, and  to  carry  provisions  and  ammunition  to  the 
combatants,  were  commanded  by  the  Countess  Burita,  a 
lady  of  an  heroic  disposition,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  mtelligence  and  the  noblest  cha- 
racter during  both  sieges.  There  were  thirteen  engineer 
officers,  and  800  sappers  and  miners,  composed  of  exca- 
vators, formerly  employed  on  the  canal,  and  there  were 
i'tom  1500  to  2000  cannoneers. 

<*The  regular  troops  that  fled  from  Tudela  being 
joined  by  two  small  divisions  which  retreated  aMhe 
same  time  from  Sanguessa  and  Caparosa,  formed  a  gar- 
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rison  of  SOyOOd  men,  and  together  wkh  the  inhabitants 
and  peasantry  presented  a  mass  of  50,000  combatants^ 
who  with  passions  eiLeited  almost  to  frenzy  awaited  an 
assault  amidst  those  mighty  entrenchments,  where  .ea<^ 
man's  home  was  a  fortress  sum!  his  fiunily  a  garrison.  To 
besiege  with  only  85,000  men  a  dty  so  prepared  was 
traly  a  gigantic  nndertaking/'* 

It  was  on  December. 20,  1808,  tfaatMarshids  Moneejr 
and  Mortier  appeared  in  front  of  the  town.  We  peas 
over  the  eirlr  "paart  of  the  siege,  which  oontains  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  multitude  of  others.  The 
French,  supported  by  a  powerfal  battering  and  mortar 
train,  advanced  their  trenehes  slowly  towards  the  town 
until  January  22,  wheh  Marshal  Lasnes  arrived  to 
assume  the  eomraand.  On  the  29th  four  breaches  were 
declared  praeticable.  That  night  four  columns  rushed 
to  the  assault;  one  was  repulsed,  the  other  three 
established  themselves,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  dty 
became  the  front. line  of  the  Fra»di  trenches. 

''  The  walls  of  Zaragoza  thus  went  to  the  ground,' but 
Zaragoza  herself  remained  erect ;  and  as  the  broken 
girdle  fell  from  the  heroic  dty,  the  besiegers  started  at 
the  view  of  her  ni^ed  strength.  The  re^ikr  defences 
ha^  indeed  crumbled  before  the  skill  of  the  assailants, 
but  the  popular  resistance  was  immediately  called  with 
its  terrors  into  action.  *  ♦  ♦  The  war  being  now  carried 
into  the  streets  of  Zaragoza,  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell 
was  heard  ov^r  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the 
people  assembling  in  crowds,  filled  the  houses  nearest  to 
the  lodgments  made  by  the  French.  Additional  tra- 
verses and  barricadoes  were  constructed  across  the  prin- 
cipal streets ;  mines  were  prepared  in  the  more  open 
spaces ;  and  the  communications  from  house  to  house 
were  multiplied,  until  they  formed  a  vast  labyrinth  of 
which  the  intricate  windkigs  were  only  to  be  traced  by 
the  weapons  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  defenders.  The 
members  of  the  junta,  become  more  poweriul  from  the 
cessation  of  regiuar  warfare,  with  redoubled  activity  and 

♦  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  book  v. 
chap.  2.  r-        ^ 
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eaergy  urged  the  de^nee,  bat  kcreBsed  the  horrors  of 
the  siege  by  a  feroeky  poshed  to  the  very  verge  of 
frenzy.  Every  penon,  ^thoBt  reganl  to  rank  or  age, 
who  excited  the  soipieioii'  of  these  furions  men,  or  those 
immediately  about  them,  was  instantly  pat  to  death; 
and  amid  the  noble  bolwarks  of  war  a  horrid  array  of 
gibbets  was  to  be  seen,  on  which  crowds  of  wretches 
were  suspended  eaeh  night,  because  their  courage  had 
sunk  beneath  tise  aocumulating  dangers  of  their  situa- 
tion^ or  beoiwse  some  doubtful  expression  or  gesture  of 
distress  had  been>niiscontrued  by  their  barbarous  chiefs. 

''Fromthehei^its  of  the  walls  which  he  had  con- 
<|uered,. Marshal  Lasses  ctniteraplated  this  terrific  scene ; 
and  judging  that,  man  so  passionate  and  so  prepared 
oould  not  be  prodently  encountered  in  open  battle,  he 
resolred  to  proceed' by  the  slow  but  certam  progress  of 
themattoek  and  the  anne ;  and  this  was  also  in  unison 
with  the  Emperor's  instructions.  Hencefrom  the 29th 
of  January  to  the  2dFebruary,  the  efforts  of  the  French 
were  directed  to  the  enlargement  of  their  lodgment  on 
^e  walls ;  and  tb^  succeeded  after  much  severe  fight« 
ing  and  sevend  ezpk»ioas  in  working  forward  through 
the  nearest'  houses,  oat  at  the  same  time  they  had  to  sns- 
tam  many  counter-assaults  from  the  Spaniards. 

''  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  crosrang  of  the 
lar^  streets  divided  the  town  into  certain  small  districts 
or  islands  of  houses.  To  gain  possession  of  these,  it 
was  necessary  not  only  to  mine  but  to  fight  for  each 
house.  To  cross  the  large  intersecting  streets  it  was  in- 
dispensable  to  construct  traverses  above  or  to  work  by 
underground  galleries,  because  a  battery  raked  each 
street,  and  eaeh  house  was  defended  by  a  garrison  that, 
genendiy  speaking,  had  only  the  option  of  repelling  the 
enemy  in  front,  or  dykig  on  the  gibbet  erected  behind. 
But  as  long  as  the  conv^its  and  churches  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  progress  of  the  French 
among  the  islands  of  small  houses  was  of  little  advantage 
to  them,  becausejthe  large  garrisons  in  the  greater  build* 
ii^  enabled  the  defenders  not  only  to  make  continual 
and  successful  sallies,  but  also  to  countermine  their  «ie- 
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mies,  whose  superior  skill  in  that  kind  ofworfaro  was 
ofteii  frustrated  by  the  numbers  and  poseveriog  energy 
of  the  besieged.  *  *  * 

'*  The  experience  of  Hiese^attecks*  induced  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  fighting  on  both  sides.  Hitherto  the 
play  of  the  Frendi  mines  had'  redueed  the  houses  to 
ruins,  and  thus  the  soldiers  were  eaqposed  completely  to 
the  iire  from  the  next  Spanish  posts.  T^  engineers 
therefore,  diminished  the  quantity  of  powder,  that  the  in^ 
terior  only  might  fall,  and  ih/e  outwaid  w^ls  stand,,  and 
this  method  was  found  sueoesslul.  Hereupon  the 
Spaniards,  with  ready  ingenuity,  satumted'the  tirab^ss 
and  planks  of  the  houses  with  rosin  and  piteh,  and 
setting  fire  to  those  which  oouldno  longer  be  main- 
tained, interposed  a  baniing  barrier*  which  (^len  de- 
layed the  assailants  for  two  days,  and  always  prermited 
them  from  pushing  their  successes  during-  the  confusion 
that  necessarily  followed  the  bursting  of  the  mines. 
The  fighting  was  , however  incessant,  a;  constant  bom- 
bardment, the  explosion  of  mines,  the  crash  of  falling 
buildings,  clamorous  ^kouts,  and  tiie  continued  echo  of 
musketry  deafened  the  ear,  while  voUmes  of  smoke  and 
dust  clouded  the  atmosphere,  and  lowered  continually 
over  the  heads  of  the  oombatanits,  a»  hour  by  hour  the 
French  with  a  terrible  pevsevennace  pushed  forwards 
their  approaches  to  the  heart  of  the  miserable  but 
glorious  city. 

'<  Their  efforts  were  chieiy  direoied.  against  two 
points,  namdy,  that  of  San  Engracia,  which  may  be  de- 
nominated the  left  attack,  and  that  of  St.  Augustin  and 
St.  Monica,  which  constituted  ib.e  right  attadk.  At  San 
Engracia  th^  laboured  on  a  line  perpendioular  to  the 
Cosso,  from  which  they  were  separated  only  by  the  large 
convent  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  hos- 
pital for  madmen,  which  was  entrenched,  although  in 
ruins  since  the  first  siege.  The  line  of  this  attack  was 
protected  on  the  left  by  the  convent  of  the  Capudbins, 

*  Attempts  made  by  the  French  to  force  their  way  into 
the  centre  of  the  city  irom  January  29th  to  February  2d. 
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which  General  LBcoste  hadfortiied  tc»  repel  the  eounter- 
assftttlts  of  the  Spaniards.  The  right  attack  was  more 
diffused,  because  the  localities  presented  less  prominent 
features  to  determine  the  directioD  of  the  appfoaolies ; 
and  die  French,  having  mounted  a  inimber  of  light  ab* 
inch  mortars  on  peculiar  carriages,  drew  them  irom  street 
to  street,  and  fhnn  house  to  house,  as  occasion  ofiered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  continually  plied  their 
enemies  with  hand-grenaoes,  winch  seem  lo  have  pro> 
duced  a  surprising  eiketj  and  in  this  manner  the  never- 
ceasing  combat  was  prolonged  until  the  7th  of  Febmaiy, 
when  the  besiegers,  by  dint  of  alternate  mines  and 
assaults,  had  worked  their  perilous  way  at  either  atteck 
to  the  CosBo,  but  not  without  Beverai  changes  of  fortune 
and  considerable  loss.  They  were,  however,  unable  to 
obtain  a  footing  on  that  public  walk,  for  the  Spaniards 
still  disputed  every  house  with  undiminished  reso- 
lution. 

<*  The  8th,  9th,  and  lOtfa  were  wasted  by  the  besiegers 
in  vain  attempts  to  pass  the  Cosso  ;  they  then  extended 
their  flanks.  *  »  *  The  11th  and  12th,  mines  were 
worked  under  the  University,  a  large  building  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  Cosso,  in  the  line  of  the  rieht 
attack ;  but  their  play  was  insuffident  to  open  the  waTls, 
and  the  storming  party  was  beaten  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
men.  Nevertheless,  the  besiegers  continuing  their 
labours  during  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th, 
passed  the  Cosso  by  means  of  traverses,  and  prepared 
iresh  mines  under  the  Univeruty,  but  defmed  their 
explosion  until  a  simultaneous  effiirt  could  be  combined 
on  the  side  of  the  suburb. 

^'  At  the  left  attack  also  a  number  of  houses  bordering 
on  the  Cosso  being  gained,  a  battery  was  established  that 
raked  that  great  thoroughfare  above  ground ;  while  under 
it,  six  galleries  were  carried,  and  six  mines  loaded  to 
explode  at  the  same  moment;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
French  army  was  now  exhausted ;  they  had  laboured 
and  fought  without  intermission  for  fifty  days )  they  had 
crumbled  the  walls  with  their  bullets,  burst  the  convents 
with  their  mines,  and  carried  ^  the  walls  with  their 
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bayonets,  fighting  alMve  aad  beneatii  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  they  had  spared  neither  iire  nor  the  sword ; 
their  bravest  men  were  falling  in  the  obscimty  of  a  sub* 
tervanean  wariire ;  famine  pinehed  them,  and  Zaragoza 
was  still  unconquered  I 

^'  '  Before  this  siege/  they  exclaimed^  '  was  it  ever 
heard  that  20,000  men  should  besiege  60,000  ? '  Scarcely 
a  fourth  of  ike  town  was  won,:and  they  themselves  were 
already  exhausted.  '  We  must  wait/  they  said,  '  for 
reinforcements,  or  we  shall  all  pexiah  among  these  cursed 
ruins,  which  will  become  our  own  tombs  before  we 
can  force  the  last  of  these  fanatics  from  the  last  of  their 
dens.* 

**  Marehal  Lasnes,  unshaken  by  these  murmurs  and 
obstinate  to  conquer,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  soldiers* 
ho]>e8.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  losses  of  the 
besieged  so  far  exceeded  tb^  own,  that  the  Spaniards* 
strength  must  soon  be  wasted,  and  their  courage  must 
sink,  and  that  the  iereeness  of  their  defence  was  already 
abated  f  but  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  should 
renew  the  example  of  Numantia,  their  utter  destruction 
must  quickly  ensue  from  the  combined  effiscts  of  battle, 
miseiy,  and  pestilence. 

*'  These  exhortations  succeeded,  and  on  the  18th,  all 
the  ocmibinations  being  complete,  a  general  assault  took 
place.  The  French  at  the  rurht  attack  having  opened  a 
party  wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  petard,  made  a  sudden 
rush  through  some  burning  ruins,  and  carried  without  a 
check  the  island  of  houses  leading  down  to  the  quay, 
with  the  exception  of  two  buildings.  The  Spaniards 
were  thus  forced  to  abandon  all  the  external  fortifications 
between  St.  Augustin  and  the  Ebro,  which  they  had 
preserved  until  tiiat  day.  And  while  this  assault  was  in 
progress,  the  mines  under  the  university,  containing 
3000  pounds  of  powder,  were  sprung ;  and  the  walU 
tumbling  with  a  terrific  crash,  a  column  of  the  besiegers 
entered  the  place,  and  after  one  repulse  secured  a  lodg- 
ment. During  this  time  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  thundercid 
upon  the  suburb,  and  ploughed  up  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  and  by  mid-day  opened  a  practicable  breach  in  the 
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great  coBvent  of  St.  Lszar,  winch  was  the 
defence  on  that  side.  Lasnes,  observing  tb&t  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  be  akukmi  by  this  overwhelming 
fire,  immediately  <»rderedaa  a8sattlt,and  St.  Laxar  being 
carried  forthwith,  all  retreat  to  the  bridge  was  l^us 
intercepted,  and  tbe  besieged  i  falling  into  confosien,  and 
their  commander,  Baron  Yersage.  being  killed,  w^e  all 
destroyed  or  taken,  wifh.the  ezoeplaeB^of  two  or  three 
hundred,  men,  who,  bravii^  the  terrible  ^se  to  wliieh 
they  were  exposed,  got  back  into  the  town.  General 
Gazan  immediately  occupied  the  ^bandemed  works^  and 
having  thus  cut  oif  above  2000  mm  that  w^re  stationed 
on  the  Ebro,.  above  the  suburb,  forced  them  also  to 
surrender. 

'^  This  important  success  beiog  followed  .on  the  19di 
by  another  u>rtuaate  attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Khro,  aod  by  the  devastating  explosion  of  1600  pooeds 
of  powder,  the  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at  last 
shaken.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Falafoxoame  forth  to 
demand  certain  terms,  before  ofiSeved  by  the  Marshal, 
adding  thereto  that  the  garnson  should  be  allowed  to 
join  the  Spanish  armies,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
covered  carriages  should  follow  theooi.  Lasnes  rejected 
these  proposals,  and  the  fire  continued ;  but  the  hour  of 
surrender  was  come.  Fifty<  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  laid  the  houses  on  toe  quay  in 
ruins.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  under 
whose  especial  protection  the  dty  was  supposed  to  exist, 
was  nearly  eifaoed  by  the  bombardment ;  and  the  six 
mines  under  the  Cosso,  loaded  with  many  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  were  ready  for  a  nmultaneous  explo- 
sion, which  would  have  laid  ar  quarter  of  the  remaining 
houses  in  the  dust.  In  fine,  war  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  misery  of  Zaragooa  could  no  longer  be  endured. 

^^  The  bombardment,  which  had  never  ceased  from 
the  10th  of  January,  had  forced  the  women  and  children 
to  take  refuge  in  the  vaults,  with  which  the  dty 
abounded.  There  the  constant  combustion  of  oil,  the 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  diet,  and  fear  and 
restlessness  of  mind,  had  combined  to  produce  a  pesti- 
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lenoe,  which  soon  spread  to  the  garrison.  The  strong 
and  weak,  the  darmg  soldier  and  the  timid  child,  fell 
before  it  alike ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  disposition  to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound 
gangrened  and  became  incurable.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  the  deaths  were  from  four  to  five  hundred 
daily;  the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
thousands  of  caivases  scattered  about  the  streets  and 
court-yards,  or  piled  in  heaps  at  the  dom^  of  the 
churches,  were  left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption, 
or  to  be  licked  up  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses  as 
the  defence  became  contracted. 

**  The  suburb,  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  houses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
16,000  shells  thrown  during  the  bombardment,  and  the 
explosion  of  45,000  pounds  of  powder  in  the  mines,  had 
shaken  the  city  to  its  foundations,  and  tlie  bones  of  more 
than  40,000  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  bore  dreadful 
testimony  to  the  constancy  of  the  besieged. 

**  Palafox  was  sick ;  and  of  the  plebeian  chiefe,  the 
most  distinguished  having  been  slain  in  battle,  or  swept 
away  by  tiie  pestilence,  the  obdurate  violence  of  tne 
remaining  leaders  was  so  abated  that  a  fresh  junta  was 
formed ;  and,  after  a  stormy  consultation,  the  majority 
being  for  a  surrender,  a  deputation  waited  on  Marshal 
Lasnes  on  the  20th  of  February  to  negotiate  a  capitu- 
lation."* 

Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  terms  obtained  ;  the  French 
writers  assert  that  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
the  Spaniards  say  the  following  conditions  were  obtained : 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honoui^  ' 
war,  to  be  constituted  ]>risoners  and  marched  *2,&^^' 
the  peasants  to  be  sent  home,  and  properttJ»j-f^»J?J? 
to  be  guaranteed.  On  the  21st,  from  f»T^u  '^ 
sickly  men  laid  down  the  arms  ^r^^h  they  could 
scarcely  support,  and  this  m^^^e  siege  was  ter- 
minated. 


VOL.  TTI. 


♦  Napier,  Hist  of  Peisalar  War,  book  v.  chap.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

Corcyrean  sedition— Civil  wars  of  Home— Ja«qiietie-^Fae- 
tioas  of  the  Cirovs  at  ConstantiiK^le-^Massacre  of  'Sept 
2,  1792. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  brave 
Flats^ns  was  made  remarkable  by  the  Corcyrean  sedi- 
tion also :  on  which,  as  on  the  plague  of  Athena,  the 
pen  of  Thucydides  has  conferred  a  lasting  celebrity. 

Corcyra,  an  island  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  by  sedulous  attention  to  commerce,  had  mseu,  a 
little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  possession  of 
a  navy  capable  of  rivalling  in  strength  that  of  any  Gre- 
cian state,  except  Athens.     It  was  a  colony  of  Corinth ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  whi(^  ^iFOse  oat  of 
the  affairs  of  Epidamnus,  a  Corcyrean  colony,  war  broke 
out  between  Corcyra  and  the  mother  counUy,  the  Cor- 
cyreans    concluded    a  .defensive    alliance    with     the 
AUienians,  and  the  democratical  interest  was  of  course 
established  in  power.    A  naval  batUe  ensued,  in  which 
the  Corinthians  had  the  advantage,  and  took  upwards  of 
a  thousand  prisoners.     It  rarel^  happened  in  any  of  the 
smaller  Grecian  states,  that  either  the  democratic  or  the 
oligarchical  party  obtained  an  uncontested  and  permanent 
^  ««3endancy ;  and  the  Corinthians  were  not  inclined  to 
^S^SjjWithout  a  struggle    that  respect  and  influence 
J    *^^*VBianner8  and  religion  of  Greece  taught  to  be 
3!..r!r™  V.  colony  to  the  mother  country.    Of  the 
sCs,  were  Sl^-^^^^  ^^«!^,^  hundred,  who  were 
/.«•  t^l  V. .  J    J     'TSyictors ;  the  rest,  to  the  number 
mpn^^f'*'*  «°d>^^e,;  „iti^^'   most  of  them 
wWh  1  M^""""^  "'  ?""^.  who  probably  looked 
events  were  ready  to  break  it  S^and  revert  to  the  con- 
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nexion  of  Corinth,  as  ^e  pricei  of  their  liberty.  They 
were  acconlingly  siiiFered  to  return  home.  Tne  tumults 
to  whidi  their  subsequent  attempts  to  restore  the  oli- 
garchy -gave  rise  are  celebrated  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Corcyrean  sedition.  A  more  heinous  scene 
of  treachery  and  murder  has  seldom  been  exhibited  even 
in  civil  warfare ;  or  a  more  deplorable  state  of  morals 
described  than  ibat  which  is  juiid  by  Thucydides  in  the 
following  passage  to  haveprevailed,  not  only  in  Corcyra, 
but  throughout  Greece. 

^'  The  sedition  in  Corc3rra  began  upcrn  the  coming 
borne  of  those  captives  whioh  were  taken  in  the  battles 
by  sea  at  Epidainnus,  and  released  afterwards  by  the 
Corinthians  at  the  ransom,  as  was  voiced,  of  eight 
hundred  talents,  for  which  they  ,had  given  security  to 
their  hosts,*  but  in  &Gt,  because  they  had  persuaded 
the  Corinthians  that  they  would  put  Corcyra  into  their 
power.  These;  persons  going  round  from  man  to  man^ 
solicited  the  dty  to  revfolt  from  the  Ath^iisns;  %nd  two 
gidleys  being  now  <»me  in,  one  of  Athens,  another  of 
Corinth,  wiSi  ambassadors  from  birth  those  states,  the 
Corcyreans,  upon  audience  of  them  both,  decreed  to 

*  npol^oi.  The  want  of  public  houses  of  entertainment 
for  trayellers  was  neeessarily  supplied  by  private  hospitality. 
He  whose  fortune  it  was  to  entertain  to-day,  of  course  ex- 
pected to  be  entertained  in  relom  when  he  -visited  the  country 
of  Ins  ^est;  and  &tts  were  fbrmed  hereditary,  connexions 
of  hospitality,  held  no  less  sacred  than  the  ties  of  blood.  By 
a  natural  extension  of  the  practice,  cities  formed  similar 
connexions  witii  fore^  citizens,  who  received  their  ambas- 
sadors, and  advocated  as  fiir  as  in  ihem  lay  both  the  public 
interests  of  the  community,  and  the  private  interests  of  those 
of  its  dtizens  who  re<}nired  such  help.  These  men  were 
named  Proxeni ;  the  bond  of  mutual  obligation  was  publicly 
recorded,  and  entitied  them  to  receive  as  guests  the  same 
hospitality  and  protection  which  they  sffforded  as  hosts. 
Etheloproxeui,  below  translated  voluntary  hosts,  assumed  the 
same  duties,  but  voluntarily ;  without  the  connexion  being 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  consequentiy  without  being  en* 
titled  to  that  public  return  which  the  Proxenus  claimed  as 
his  right 
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hold  the  Athenians  for  their  confederates,  on  articles 
agreed  on :  but  withal  to  remain  friends  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  There  wns  one 
Pithiasy  voluntary  host  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  had 
been  principal  magistrate  of  the  people.  Him  these 
men  called  mto  judgment,  and  laid  to  his  charge  a  prac- 
tice to  bring  the  city  into  the  servitude  of  the  Athenians. 
He  again,  .being  acquit,  called  in  question  "R^e  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  same  men,  saying  they  had  cut  certain 
stakes*  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples  both  of 
Jupiter  and  of  Alcinous,  upon  everr  one  of  which  thete 
lay  a  penalty  of  a  stater.f    And  bemg  sentenced  to  pay 

♦  « Probably  vine  sticks,  round  which  the  vines  were 
trained.    To  understand  the  account  given  in  the  text;  we 
must  suppose  that  the  individuals  whom  Pithias  prosecuted 
were  the  tenants  of  the  sacred  ground  from  which  the  sticks 
were  cut,  and  possibly  bad  inherited  the  possession  of  it  from 
their  ancestors,  so  that  they  regarded  it  from  long  use  as  their 
own  property :  just  as  the  Roman  aristocnunr  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved  when  an  Agrarian  law  called  on  them  to 
resign  the  possesnon  of  the  national  lands  which  they  had 
fbr  so  many  generations  appropriated  to  themselves  without 
any  lawAil  title.  As  heremtary  tenants  of  the  sacred  ground, 
^e  Corcyrean  nobles  bad  probably  been  always  in  the  habit 
of  treating  it  as  their  own :  so  that  when  suddenly  charged 
with  sacrilege,  in  abusing  their  legal  rights  as  tenants,  by 
cutting  down  the  trees,  which  belonged  not  to  thenif  but  to 
the  gWf  the  owner  of  tiie  land,  they, like  the  Roman  nobility, 
had  no  legal  defence  to  make,  and  could  only  maintain  their 
encroachments  by  violence."    'Xliis  is  Dr.  Arnold's  explana- 
tion.   The  Roman  aristocracy,  however,  had  ft  lawful  title 
to  the  possession,  though  not  to  the  fhll  property,  of  the  lands 
in  question.    See  Penny  Cydopiedia,  art  Agrarian  Law.  A 
lease  of  certain  public  lands  m  Attica  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (Elgin  Marbles,  No.  261),  m  which  the  de- 
vastation of  wood  is  especially  forbidden.     See  Boeckh, 
Public  Economy  of  Athens,  English  translation,  vol.  ii.  p. 
15.     The  prosecution  and  amount  of  fine  were,  however, 
evidently  dictated  by  party  spirit  and  revenge. 

t  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  the  silver  stater,  or  tetradrachm,  to 
be  meant,  which  is  worth,  in  our  coin,  between  three  shil- 
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the  fine,  they  took  sanctoary  in  the  temples,  to  the  end, 
the  sum  heing  great,  they  might  pay  it  bv  portions,  as 
they  should  l^  taxed.  But  Pithias  (for  he  was  also  of 
the  senate)  obtained  that  the  law  should  proceed.  These 
iive  being  by  the  law  shut  out  of  hope,  and  understand- 
ing that  Pithias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  senator,  would 
cause  the  people  to  hold  for  friends  and  foes  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  conspired  with  the  rest, 
and  armed  with  daggers,  isuddenly  brake  into  the  senate 
house,  and  slew  both  Pithias  and  others,  as  well  private 
men  as  senators,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty  persons  ; 
only  a  few  of  those  of  Pithias  his  faction  escaped  into 
the  Athenian  galley  that  lay  yet  in  the  harbour. 

'*  When  they  had  done  this,  and  called  the  Cor- 
cyreans  to  an  assembly,  they  told  them,  that  what  they 
had  done  was  for  the  best,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
now  in  bondage  to  the  Athenians.  And  for  the  future 
they  advised  mem  to  be  in  quiet,  and  to  receive  neither 
party  with  more  than  one  galley  at  once ;  and  to  take 
them  for  enemies  if  they  were  more :  and  when  they 
had  spoken  forced  them  to  decree  it  accordingly.  They 
also  presently  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  both  to  show 
that  It  was  fit  for  them  to  do  what  they  had  done,  and 
also  to  dissuade  such  Corcyreans  as  were  fled  thither  of 
the  other  faction,  from  doing  anything  to  their  prejudice, 
lest  there  should  be  a  counter-revolution. 

"When  these  arrived,  the  Athenians  apprehended 
both  the  ambassadors  themselves,  as  seditious  persons, 
and  also  all  those  Corcyreans  whom  they  had  there 
prevailed  with,  and  sent  them  to  custody  in  JEgina.  In 
the  mean  time,  upon  the  coming  in  of  a  galley  of  Corinth 
with  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon,  that  party  that  had 

lings  and  three  shilling  and  sixpence ;  the  tetradrachms 
vary  considerably  in  weight  The  golden  stater,  which  was 
worth  twenty  drachms,  ought  therefore  to  be  worth  from 
fifteen  shillings  to  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence ;  but  a 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  weighs  ld2|  grains,  which 
is  about  9}  grains  more  than  a  soyereign.  Silver  therefore 
seems  to  have  borne  a  higher  value  in  relation  to  gold  in 
Attica  than  it  does  in  En^and. 
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die  rule  assiuled  the-GOimnons,  and  overcame  them  in 
fight ;  and  night  coming  on,  the  commons  fled  into  the 
citadel,  and  uie  higher  parts  of  the  dty,  where  they 
sallied  themselves  and  encamped,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  haven  called  the  Hillaic  hanren.  But  the 
others  seized  on  the  market-place  (where  also  the  most  of 
them  dwelt)  and  on  the  haven  on  the  side  toward  the 
continent. 

*^  The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  litde  with  shot,'*' 
and  both  parts  sent  abroad  into  the  villages  to  solicit  the 
slaves,  with  promise  of  liberty,  to  take  their  parts ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  slavei^  took  part  witn  the  com- 
mons, and  the  other  side  had  an  aid  of  800  men  from  the 
continent 

'*  The  neit  day  but  one  they  f6n^  again,  and  the 
people  had  the  victory,  havmg  tiie  o&s  both  in  strength 
ef  places,  and  ih.  number  of  men.  And  the  women  uso 
manfully  assisted  them,  tiirewing  tiles  from  the  houses, 
and  enduring  the  tumult,  even  beyond  the  condition  of 
their  sex.  The  few  began  to  fly  about  twilight,  and 
fearing  lest  the  people  sheald  attack,  and  at  the  fimt  on- 
set gain  possession  of  ite  araenal,  and  put  them  to  the 
sword,  to  stop  their  passage,  set  ftreto  toe  houses  in  the 
market-place,  and  those  luljoining  them,  sparing  neither 
their  own  property  nor  others.  Much  goods  of  mer- 
chants were  hereby  burnt,  and  the  whole  city,  if  the 
wind  had  risen  and  carried  the  flame  that  way,  had  been 
in  danger  to  have  been  destroyed.  Then  ceasing  from 
battle,  forasmuch  as  both  parties  were  at  rest,  they  set 
watch  for  the  night.  And  the 'Cmindiian  galley  stole 
away,  because  the  people  had  gotten  the  victoi^,  and 
most  of  the  auxiliaries  got  over  privily  to  the  contment. 

"  The  next  day  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  an 
Athenian  commander,  came  in  with  twelve  ^leys  and 
Ave  hundred  Messenian  men  of  arms  from  Naupactus, 
and  both  negotiated  a  reconciliation,  and  induced  them 
(to  the  end  they  might  agree)  to  condemn  ten  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  sedition  (who  presently  fled) 


*  Arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  the  like  i 
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smd  to  let  the  rest  alone,  with  articles  both  bet\teen 
themselves  and  with  the  Athenians,  to  esteem  friends 
and  enemies  the  same  as  the  Athenians  did.     When  he 
liad  done  this,  he  would  have  been  gone,  but  the  people 
persuaded  him  before  he  went  to  leave  behind  him  Ave 
of  his  galleys,  the  better  to  keep  their  adversaries  from 
stirring,  and  to  take  as  many  of  theirs,  which  they  would 
man  with  Corcyreans,  and  send  with  him.     To  this  he 
a^eed,  and  they  made  a  list  of  those  that  should  embark, 
consisting  altogether  of  their  enemies.     But  these  fear- 
ing to  be  sent  to  Athens,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux :  but  Nicostratus  endeavoured  to 
raise  them,  and  spake  to  them,  to  put  them  into  courage : 
but  wh^i  he  could  not  prevail,  the  people  (arming  them- 
selves on^  pretence  that  their  diffidence  to  go  along  with 
Nioostrastus  proceeded  from  some' evil  intention)  took 
nway  their  arms  out  of  their  houses,  and  would  also  have 
killed  some  of  them,  such  as  they  chanced  on,  if  Nico- 
stratus had  not  hindered  them.     Others  also,  when  they 
saw  this,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  they 
were  in  all  above  four  hundred.     But  the  people,  fear- 
ing some  innovation,  got  them  by  persuasion  to  rise,  and 
conveying  them  into  the  island  that  lieth  over  against 
the  temple  of  Juno,  sent  them  their  necessaries  thither. 
"The  sedition  standing  in  these  terms,  the  fourth  or 
ifth  day  after  the  putting  over  of  these  men  into  the 
island,  arrived  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Cyllene, 
wh««,  since  their  voyage  of  Ionia,  they  had  lain  at  an- 
chor, to  the  number  of  three  and  fifty  sail.    Alcidas  had 
the  command  of  these,  as  before,  and  Brasidas  came 
with  him  as  a  counsellor;    And  having  first  put  in  at 
Sybota,  a  haven  of  the  continent,  they  came  on  the  next 
morning  by  break  of  day  toward  Corcyra. 

"  The  Corcvreans  being  in  a  great  tumult  and  fear, 
both  of  the  seaitious  within,  and  of  the  invasion  without, 
made  ready  threescore  galleys,  and  still  as  any  of  them 
were  manned,  sent  them  out  against  the  enemy  ;  whereas 
the  Alitenians  had  advised  them  to  give  leave  to  them 
to  go  forth  first,  and  then  the  Corcyreans  to  follow  after 
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with  the  whole  fleet  together.  But  when  their  scattered 
ships  neared  the  enemy,  two  of  them  immediately  de- 
serted, and  in  others  they  that  were  aboard  went  together 
br  the  ears,  and  nothing  wafi  done  in  due  order.  The 
reloponnesians,  seeing  their  oonfiision,  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  Corcyreans  with  twenty  galleys  only,  the 
rest  they  set  in  array  against  the  twelve  galleys  of 
Athens. 

**  The  Corc^ri'eans  having  come  disorderly  np,  and  by 
few  at  once,  were  of  their  own  fault  in  mach  distress  ; 
but  the  Athenians,  fearing  an  overmatch  of  numbers, 
and  that  they  should  be  surrounded,  did  not  charge 
upon  the  close  array,  nor  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy ; 
but  attacked  the  wing,  and  sunk  one  of  their  galleys : 
and  when  the  Peloponnesians  afterwards  had  put  their 
fleet  into  a  circular  figure,  they  then  went  about  and 
about  it,  endeavouring  to  put  them  into  disorder ;  which 
they  that  were  fighting  against  the  Corcyreans  perceiv- 
ing, and  fearing  such  another  chance  as  befel  them  for* 
mcrly  at  Naupaetus,  went  to  their  aid,  and  uniting  them- 
selves, came  upon  the  Athenians  all  together.  But  they, 
backing  their  oars,  retreated  with  their  prows  to  the 
enemy,  that  the  Corcyreans  should  take  that  time  to 
escape  in  ;  ihey  themselves  in  the  mean  time  going  as 
leisurely  hack  as  was  possible,  and  keeping  the  enemy 
still  opposed  to  them.  Such  was  this  battle,  and  it  ended 
about  sunset 

**The  Corcyreans  fearing  lest  the  enemy,  in  pursuit 
of  their  victory,  should  have  come  directly  against  the 
city,  or  take  aboard  the  men  which  they  had  put  over 
into  the  island,  or  do  them  some  other  mischief,  fetched 
back  the  men  into  the  temple  of  Juno  again,  and 
guarded  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they 
had  won  the  battle,  yet  durst  not  invade  the  city,  but 
having  taken  thirteen  of  the  Corcyrean  galleys,  went 
back  into  the  continent  from  whence  they  had  set 
forth.  The  next  day  they  came  not  unto  the  city,  no 
more  than  before,  although  it  was  in  great  tumult  and 
affright:  and  though  also  Brasidas  (as  it  is  reported) 
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84vised  Alddas  to  it,  but  had  not  equal  authority :  but 
only  landed  soldiers  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna,  and 
wasted  their  territory. 

''In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Corcyra,  fearing 
extremely  lest  those  galleys  should  come  against  the 
city,  not  only  conferred  with  those  in  sanctuary,  and 
M'ith  the  resty  about  how  the  city  might  be  preserved, 
but  also  induced  some  of  them  to  serve  on  shipboard. 
For  notwithstanding  the  confusion  they  had  still  manned 
thirty  galleys,  in  expectation  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
'    uld  '  ^       .      ^  . 


should  have  entered.  But  the  Peloponnesians  having 
been  wasting  of  their  fields  till  it  was  about  noon,  went 
their  ways  agdn.  And  durine  the  night  the  Corcyreans 
had  notice  by  beacon-fires  oi  threescore  Athenian  gal- 
leys coming  toward  them  from  Leucas,  which  the  Athe- 
nians, upon  intelligence  of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  fleet 
to  go  to  Corey ra  under  Alcidas,  had  sent  to  aid  them, 
under  the  conduct  of  Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thucles. 

''  The  Peloponnesians,  therefore,  as  soon  as  night 
came,  sailed  spK^edily  home,  keeping  still  the  shore,  and 
causing  their  galleys  to  be  carried  over  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Leucas,  that  they  might  not  come  in  sight  as  they 
doubled  it.  !3ut  the  people  of  Corcvra,  hearing  of  the 
4^ttic  galleys  coming  in,  and  the  going  off  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, brought  into  the  city  the  Messenians,*  who 
till  this  time  had  been  kept  outside  the  walls,  and  ap- 
pointing the  galleys  which  they  had  equipped  to  come 
about  into  the  Hiliaic  haven;  they  in  the  mean  time 
slew  all  the  contrary  faction  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  also  afterwards  threw  overboard  out  of  the  same 
galleys  all  those  (i.  e.,  of  the  oligarchical  party)  they  had 
before  persuaded  to  embark,  and  so  went  thence.  And 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  persuaded  fifty  of 
those  that  had  taken  sanctuary,  to  refer  themselves  to  a 
legal  trial ;  all  which  they  condemned  to  die.  But 
most  of  those  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  that  is,  all  those 
that  were  not  induced  to  stand  to  trial  by  law,  when 
they  saw  what  was  done,  killed  one  another  there,  right 

*  That  came  with  Nicostratus. 
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m  the  temple :  some  hanged  themselves  on  trees  ;  et^^y 
one,  as  he  had  means,  ma<ie  himself  away.  And  for 
seven  days  together  that  Eurymedon  staid  there  with  his 
threescore  galleys,  the  CoKyreans  did  nothing  bnt  kill 
such  of  their  city  as  they  took  to  be  their  enemies,  lay- 
ing to  their  charge  indeed  that  they  had  conspired  against 
the  commons,  but  some  among  them  were  slain  upon 
private  hatred,  and  some  by  their  debtors,  for  the  monej^ 
which  they  had  lent  them.  All  forms  of  death  were 
then  seen,  and  (as  in  such  cases  it  usually  falls  out) 
whatsoever  had  happened  at  anytime,  happened  also 
then,  and  more.  For  the  iather  slew  his  son,  men  were 
dragged  out  of  the  tehiples,  and  then  slain  hard  by  ;  and 
some  walled  up  within  the  temple  of  Bacchus*  <fied 
there.  So  cruel  was  this  sedition  ;  and  it  seemed  so  the 
more,  because  it  was  among  these  men  the  first. 

"  For  afterwards  all  Greece,  as  a  man  may  say,,  was 
in  commotion ;  and  quarrels  arose  every  where  between 
the  patrons  of  the  commons,  that  sought  to  bring  in  the 
A^enians,  and  the  Fewf  that  desired  to  bring  miike 
Lacedaemonians.  Now  in  time  of  peace  fliey  could  have 
no  pretence,  nor  would  have  been  so  forward  to  call 
them  in ;  but  being  war,  and  confederates  to  be  had  for 
either  party,  both  to  hurt  their  enemies,  and  strengthen 
themselves,  such  as  desared  alteration  easily  got  foreign 
help  to  their  end.  And  many  heinous  things  happened 
in  the  cities  through  this  sedition,  which  though  they 
have  been  before,  and  shall  be  ever,  as  long  as  human 

*  The  Greeks  had  rather  singular  notions  as  to  the  saae- 
tity  of  temples.  To  kill  a  person  within  the  sacred  preoin^ts, 
or  to  drag  him  away  violently,  was  held  sacrilegious.;  bat  to 
wall  a  suppliant  up,  and  thus  preventing  his  escape  to  stasve 
him  to  death,  seems  to  have  been  considered  venial,  since 
this  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted,  in  a  former  instanoe^ 
against  the  king  of  Sparta,  Pausanias.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced  the  act  a  pollution, 
and  ordered  that  amends  should  be  made  for  it  to  the  god- 
dess whoae  temple  was  thus  desecrated.  See  Thucyd.  i.  134. 

t  rois  oKiyois,  not  few  in  number,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
oligarchical  party. 
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ofttore  i»  the  saiiie,  yet  they  are  more  violent,  or  more 
tranquil,  and  of  di^rent  kinds,  according  to  the  several* 
eonjunetares  at  which  they  occur.  For  in  peace  and 
pnxqMrity  bo^  eidea  and.private  men  are  better  minded, 
because  they  fall  not  into  such  emeigeni»es  as  constrain 
men  to  do  things,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  but  war 
taking  aiway  the  affluence  of  daily  neeesBaries,  is  a  most 
Tioient. master,  and  oonformeth  most  men's  passions  to 
the  poeseat  occasion.  So  sedition  prevailed  in  the  cities, 
aad  those  that  fell  into  it  later^  h«ving  heard  what  had 
been  done  in  the  fcNxaer,  far  exceeded  them  in  newness 
of  conceit,  both  fov  the  art  of  assailing,  and  for  the 
strangeness  of  their  revenges.  The  received  value  of 
names  imposed  for  significatkm  of  things,  was  changed 
lata  arbitrary :  for  inoonsklefate  boldness  was  counted 
true-hearted  roanl»en;  provident  delifoeratiott,  a  hand* 
some  fear;  modesty,,  the  cloak  of  cowardice;  toibewise 
in  every  thing,  to  be  laay  in  every  tiung.  A  furious 
aoddfflmess  was  repnted  a  point  of  valour.  To  re-advise 
for  the  bettw  secuarity,  was  held  for  a  finr  pretext  of 
tea^enatioa.  He  Ihat  was  iieroe,  wa»  always  tms^ ; 
and  he  that  contvaiaed  sud^  a  ene,  was>  enspected.  He 
that. did  insidiate,  if  he  took,  was  a  wise  man;  but  he 
that  could  find  out  the  trap~  a  cleverer  man  than  he :  but 
he  that  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  need  to  do  one 
or  the  other,,  was.  sua.  to  be  a  dissolver  of  fellowship,  and 
one  that  stood,  in  fear  of  his^adversaiy .  In  brief,  he'that 
could  outstrip  another  in  the  doing  of  an  evil  aet,  or  that 
eottld  persuade  another  thereto,  ihat  nevex"  meant  it,  was 
eommended.  To  be  kiK  taanother,  was  nottb  be  so  near  as 
to^  oihis  kUlomMf,  because  these  wereready  to  under- 
take ai»r  tiling,  without  stancBng  upon  pretexts.  For  these 
fe^wshipsf  loc^ced  not  to  benefits  consistent  with  the 

*  Merd0o\ttt  rwv  l^tamt^MVi  (Ganges  of  the  state  of  things. 

fHobbes  seems  toeonsider  tibese  iratpicu  as  assodiations 
of  traders  or  artizans)  sui^  as  our  oorperate  compsoues  w«e 
in  thehr  or^^in ;  whic^  is  cleavly  wroi^.  They  would  seem 
to^have  been  move  Ws»  the  cl«b6i<^  the  French  Be^roh^ioii, 
formed  for  the  advocacy  of  certain  opini<uM|  or  to  prooMte 
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existing  laws,  but  -to  seUUggrandisement,  contrary  to 
tbera.  And  as  for  mutual  trust  amongst  them,  it  was 
cottfiimed  not  so  iiiiich<  by  divine  law,'*'  ss  by  the  com- 
munication of  guilt.  And  what  < was  handsomely  spoken 
by  their  adveraaries,  they  received  with  an  eye  to  their 
actions,  to  see  whether  they  were  too  •  strong  ibr  them 
or  not,  and  not  ingenuously.  To  be  reTcnged  wasitt 
more  request,  than  never  to  have  received  injury.  And 
oaths  of  reooncikment  (if  any  were)  given  fay  one  to 
another,  because  in  the  present  coojunctore'  they  oould 
do  nought  else,  were  binding,- as  long  as  the  parties  had 
no  power  othetwise ;  but  upon  opportunity,  la«  thatiirst 
durst,  if  he  saw  an  unguarded  place,  thought  his  re* 
venge  sweeter  by  the  trust  than  if  he  had  taken  the 
open  way.  :And<.this  course  was  valued  both  for  its 
security,  and  because  he  that  circumvented  his  adversary 
by  liraud  assumed,  to  himself  withal  a  mastery  in  ipmat 
of  wit  And  dishonest  men  for  the  most  part  are  sooner 
called  able,  than  simple  men  honest.  And  men  «r& 
ashamed  of  this  title,  biit  take  «  pride  in  the  other.  The 
cause  of  this  Is  de«re  of  rule,  out  of  avarice  and  aaiibi« 
tion,  and  the  zeal  of  contention^  from  those  two  proceed-. 

the  safety,  and  mcrease  the  influence,  of  the  several  menjbera, 
by  enabling  them  to  act  in  concert 

*  By  oath. 

t  ^iXoytiKia,  properly  that  spite  which  reigneth  in  two  ad- 
versaries whilst  they  contend,  or  eagerness  in  striving.  "That 
is  to  say,  supeiradded  to  thi^  definite  motives  which  Uad  men 
to  embnrk  m  political  eontests;  they  contract  when  oaoe 
embarked  m  them,  a  party  sjpirit  wliolly  distinet  from  the 
objects;  of  their  party,  and  which  is  sometimes  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  even  when  no.notions  of  the  ori^al  cause 
of  quarrel  are  preserved.  Sudi  was  the  case  with  the  iac- 
tions  of  the  Crcus  at  Constantinople,  and  with  those  deadly 
feuds  which  have  prevailed  from  time  to  lime  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland.  In  the  outrages  committed  some 
years  ago  by  the  parties  called  Caravats  and  Shanavests,  nei- 
ther the  persons  who  were  executed  for  these  outrages,  nor 
any  one  else,  could  tdl  what  was  the  dispute.  It  was  noto- 
rious who  were  Caravats  and  who  were  Shuiavests,  and  this 
wasaU."--Amold. 
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ing.  •  For  such  ag  were  of  authority  in  '^e  dtiefl,  both 
oi'  the. one  and  the  other  iiaction,  the  oneundcr  the  decent 
pretext  of  political  equality  of  the  many,  the  other  of 
moderate  aristocracy,  though  in  words  they  seemed  to 
be  aervants  of  the  pubHc,  they  made  it  in  enect  but  the 
priae  of  their  ootitentton.  And  strinng  by  whatsoever 
means  :to  overeome,  both  ventined  on  most  horrible 
otttn^Sy  and  rev^ged  tbem  even-  beyond  the  proToca- 
tions^  without  any  regard  of  justice^  or  the  puUic  good, 
but  limiting  them,  eaeb  faction,  by  their  own  appetite: 
and  stood  ready,  whether  by  unjust  sentence,  or  with 
tlmir  own  hands,  whm  they  should  get  the  uppermost, 
to  satisfy  their  spite.  So  that  neither  side  thought  to 
do,  any  thing  by  honest  >  means ;  but  they  were  best 
spoken  of,  that  euuld  pass  a  business  though  against  the 
grain,  with  fiur  words.  The  neuteals  of  the  city  were 
destrayed  by  both  factions;  partly  because  they  would 
not  side  with  them,  and  paxdy  for  envy  Ihat  they  should 
soeacape* 

f'  Thuft  was  wkkednesson  foot  in  every  kind,  through* 
out  all  Greece,  by  the  oeeasion  of  the  party  conflicts. 
Sineerity  (whereof  there  is  inuoh  in  a  generous  nature) 
was  laughed  down,  and  vanished.  And  it  was  far  the 
best  course  to  stand  distrustfully  against  each  other,  for 
neither  were  words  powerful,  nor  oaths  terrible  enough 
to  assure  reconciliation^  And  being  all  of  them,  the 
more  they  considered,  the  more  desperate  of  security, 
they  rather  contrived  how  to  avoid  a  mischief,  than 
were. able  to  rely  on  any  man's  laith.     And  for  the  most 

a  such  as  had  the  least  wit  had  the  best  success ;  ibr 
their  own  defect,  and  the  subtilty  of  their  adversaries, 
puttmg  them  in  a  great  fear  to  be  overcome  in  words, 
or  at  least  in  pre-insidiation,  by  their  enemies*  great  craft, 
they  therefore  went  roundly  to  work  with  them,  with 
deeds.  Whereas  the  other,  thinking  in  tlieir  arrogance 
that  they  should  be  aware  in  time,  and  that  they  needed 
not  to  take  by  force  what  they  might  do  by  plot,  were 
thereby  unprovided,  and  so  the  more  easily  slam. 

'^  In  Corcyra  then  were  most  of  these  evils  committed 
first :  and  besides  these,  all  that  men  might  perpetrate 
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in.retaliation,  who  had  been  tyraiMiically  goremed  by 
that  very  party  which  they  now  saw  in  their  power ;  &r 
that  men  ju«t  freed  from  their  aeeiutomed  poverty,  and 
greedijiy  covetbg  their  neighbour's  goods,  would  against 
justiee  agree  to ;  or  whieh  men,  assaiiing  eaefa  other, 
not  upon  desire  of  gain,  but  as  equal  against  equal,  in 
the  intemperance  of  angier  would  cruelly  a&d  iaexord^ly 
execute.  And  the  comoiou  course  of  life  being  at  tbat 
time  confounded  in  the  city,  the  nature  of  man,  which  is 
wont  even  against  law  to  do  evil,  gotten  bow  abcwe  the 
law,  was  y&tj  ready  to  dbplay  itself  as  inlenipefatelY 
passionate, .  too  strong  for  justice,  and  an  eaeoiy  to  all 
superiority.  For  they  would  never  else  have  ^preferred 
revenge  to  sanctity,  and  gain  to  that  condition  of  justice, 
in  which  envy  would  have  lost  its  pewer  to  do  harm. 
And  &r  the  laws  common  to  all  men  ia  such  eases 
(which,  as  long  as  they  be  in  force,  give  hopie  to  all 
that  su^r  injury)  ^  men  desdro  not  to  leai«  them^  stand- 
ing, against  the  need  a  man  in  danger  may  have  of  tikem, 
but  by  their  revenges  oa,  others,  to  be  beforehand  in 
subverting  them.*   ; 

''  Such  were  the  passions.  o£  the  Corcyreans  first  of  all 
other  Grecians,  towards  one  another  inr  the  city.  And 
£urymedon.  and  the  Athenians  departed  widi  their  gal- 
leys. Afterwards  such  of  the  Corcyreans  as  had  fled 
(for  there  escaped  about  Bre  hundred  eS  them*)  having 
seized  on  the  forts  in  the  conMnent,  established  them- 
sekes  in  their  owa< territory  on  the  raaiabuid  opposite  the 
island,  and  from  thence  came  ov<nr  and  robbed  the 
islandm,  and  did  them  much  hurt ;  and  thore  grew  a 
great  famine  in.  the  city*  They  likewise  sent  ambassadofs 
to  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth,  to  negotiate  eonoermng  their 
return ;  and  when  liiey  oould  get  nothing  done,  havmg 
gotten  boats,  and  some  auxiliary  soldiers,  they  pssed  a 
while  after  to  the  number  of  about  »x  hundred  mto  the 

♦  The  eighty-fourth  dtapterof  the  third  book  (which  is 
-contaioed  in  this  paragraph)  has  recently  been  Dronomioed 
spurious  by  several  distinguished  crities.  See  the  question 
discussed  by  Dr.  Amold»  voL  i.  p.  608 
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idlaad.  Where  when  they  had  set  their  boats  on  fire, 
that  they  might  have  no  hope  but  in  the  making  them* 
seWes  masters  of  the  country,  they  went  up  into  the 
hill  Istofie,  and  hat>ing  there  fortified  themselves  with  a 
wrfl,  infected  those  within,  and  were  masters  of  the  terri- 
tory.* 

**  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  f  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles,  after  their  departure  from  Pylus  with  the 
Ati^enian  fleet  towards  Sicily,  arriving  at  Coreyra,  joined 
with  those  of  liie  city,  and  made  war  upon  those  Corcy- 
reatis  which  lay  encamped  upon  the  hill  Istone,  and 
which,  after  the  sedition,  had  come  over,  and  made 
themselves  mastera  of  the  country,  and  done  much  harm : 
and  having  assaulted  their  fortification,  took  it.  But  the 
men  all  in  one  troop  escaped  to  a  certain  high  ground, 
and  thence  made  their  composition,  which  was  this; 
*  that  they  should  deliver  up  the  foreigners  that  aided 
Aem ;  and  that  they  themselves,  having  rendered  their 
arms,  should  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
Athens.*  Hereupon  the  genewils  granted  them  truce, 
and  transported  them  to  the  island  of  Ptychia,  to  be 
there  in  custody  till  the  Athenians  should  send  for 
^lem ;  with  this  condition,  <  that  if  any  one  of  them 
should  be  taken  runmng  .away,  then  the  truce  to  be 
broken  for  them  all.'  But  the  leaders  of  the  commons 
ef  Coreyra,  fearing  lest  the  Athenians  would  not  kill 
those  who  wftre  sent  to  them,  devise  against  them  this 
plot.  To  some  few  of  those  in  the  island  they  secretly 
send  their  frieAds,  and  instruct  *them  to  say,  as  if  for- 
sooth, it  were  for  good  will,  that  it  was  their  best  course 
with  idl  speed  to  get  away  (and  withal  to  offer  to  pro- 
vide them  of  a  boat),  for  that  the  Athenian  commanders 
intended  verily  to  deliver  them  to  the  Corcyrean 
people. 

**  When  they  were  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  that  a 
boat  was  treacherously  prepared,  as  they  rowed  away 
they  were  taken,  and  the  truce  being  now  broken,  were 
all  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Corcyreans.     It  did 

♦  Thucyd.  iii.  70,  85.  f  B.C.  425. 
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much  further  this  plot,  by  giviag  to  the  pretence  held 
out  an  appearance  of  reality,  and  making  the  agents  in 
it  less  fearful,  that  the  Athenian  generals  evidently  did 
not  wish  the  men  to  be  carried  home  by  others^  whilst 
the^  themselves  were  to  go  into  Sicily,  and  the  hcmour 
of  it  be  ascribed  to  those  that  should  convoy  them.  The 
Corcyreans  having  received  them  into  their  hands,  im- 
prisoned them  in  a  large  edifice,  from  whence  afterwards 
they  took  them  out  by  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  them 
pass  through  a  lane  of  men  of  arms,  bound  together,  and 
receiving  strokes  and  thrusts  fram  those  on  either  side, 
according  as  any  one  espied  his  enemy.  And  to  hasten 
the  :pace  of  those  that  went  slowliest  on,  others  were  set 
to  follow  them  with  whips. 

^'  They  had  taken  out  of  the  room  in  this  manner, 
and  slain,  to  the  number  of  threescore,  before  they  that 
remained  knew  it,  who  thought  th^  were  but  removed, 
and  carried  to  some  other  place.  But  when  they  knew 
the  truth,  some  or  other  having  told  them,  they  then 
cried  out  to  the  Athenians,  and  bid  them>  if  they  wished 
their  death,  kill  them  themselves ;  and  refused  any  more 
to  go  out  of  the  building,,  nor  would  suffer,  they  said,  as 
long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to  come  in.  But  neither 
had  the  Corcyreans  any  purpose  to  force  entrance  by 
the  door,  but  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  unco- 
vered the  roof,  and  threw  tiles,  and  shot  arrows  at  them. 
They  in  prison  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could ;  but  many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arrows 
shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  their  throats, 
and  strangling  themselves  with  the  cords  of  certain  beds 
that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  halters  made  of  their 
own  garments  rent  in  pieces.  And  having  ccmtinued 
most  part  of  the  night  (for  night  overtook  uem  in  the 
action),  partly  strangling  themselves  by  all  such  means 
as  they  found,  and  partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  all 
perished.  When  day  came,  the  Corcyreans  laid  them 
one  across  another*  in  carts,  and  carried  them  out  of 

*  **^ltitfiiw,  signifieth  properly,  i|ftcr  the  manner  that 
mats  or  hurdles  are  platted. 
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the  dty.  And  of  thdr  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in 
the  Mftification,  tbej  m&de  bond-women.  In  this 
manner  were  the  Corcyrjeans  that  kept  the  hill,*  brought 
to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus  ended  this 
far-s{KPead  sedition,  for  so  much  as  concerned  this  pre- 
sent war !  for  other  seditions  there  remained  nothing 
worth  the  relation,  "f 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  thoroughly  hateful 
state  of  society  than  that  which  appears  from  this  pas- 
sage,  and  from  the  description  of  tne  plague  of  Athens^ 
to  have  existed  in  Greece  at  this  period.  The  picture, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
one  whose  impartiality  and  deep  powers  of  observation 
are  alike  unquestioned,  no  splenetic,"  no  visionary,  but 
one  who  had  mixed,  ls|1gelr  and  in  high  station  among 
the  stirring  times  of  which  he  writes.  The  most  aston^ 
ishing  eircumstaiice  connected  with  the  depravity  here 
exhitated,  is  the  short  period  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  shot  up  into  such  rank  growth.  We  possess,  it  is 
true,  little  knowledge  of  any  thing  but  the  public  acts 
of  Greece  anterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which 
time  the  contemporary  historian,  and  still  more  the  con- 
temporary comedian  Aristophanes,  supply  us  ii^ith 
abundant  notices  of  private  life,  which  are  continued 
and  oaliffged  by  the  philosophers  and  orators.  Still,  as 
fiir  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  there  s^ems  no 
reason  to  ascribe  to  the  Greeks,  until  about  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  a  smaller  share  of  morality  and  religion  than 
has  usually  been  found  among  heathen  nations.  Whence 
then  in  so  short  a  time  this  utter  loss  of  moral  sense  and 
disruption  of  the  bonds  of  society  ?  The  question  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  but  the  substance  of  the  best 
answer  that  we  can  give  is  comprised  in  the  introductory 
chapter  to  this  volume. 

To  supply  a  series  of  parallels  to  this  domestic  contest; 
is  scarcely  possible.  '  Among  insurrections  and  civil 
wars,  events  of  ec^  atrocity  and  more  astounding  mag- 
nitude might  be  tound,  but  scarcely  events  of  the  same 

*  Istone.  t  Thucyd.,  iv.  46,  48. 
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character.  We  naturally  turn  first  to  the  other  great 
nation  of  antiquity.  Here  we  are  warned  against  the 
most  obvious  comparison  hv  a  late  eminent  scholar. 
After  speaking  of  the  dangere  incident  to  the 
struggle  between  th&  aristocracy?  and  the  people  in 
that  often-occurring  foran  of  a  nation's  early  existence, 
when  it  is  divided  into  a  privileged  race  or  caste,  wb€»e 
power  is  founded  on  concmest,  and  a  coninl(»nalty  per- 
sonally free,  but  politicaUy  dependant,  as  were  the 
Saxons,  while  the  distinction  between  S»on  and  Nor- 
man blood  continued  in  England ;  after  speaking  of  the 
dangem  which  beset  that  contest  which  insure  to  take 
place  when  the  spread  of  wealth^  and  knowledge  has 
equalized,  the  personal  qualities  of  the  rulers  and  the 
ouedy  he  oaotinues :  ^  If  the  nation  esoapes  these,  either 
Of  igtnaUy  or  finally^  it  enters  upon  its  state  of  nanbood, 
and  is  esfiosed  to  &  somewihat  difihrant  suooession  of 
struggles^,  The'ooDtisst  is  then  between  property  and 
Bumbers,^  and  wherever  it  has  come  to  a  crisiS)  I  know 
not  that  it  has  in  any  instance  >  terminated  faTouraUy. 
Such  was  the-  state  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Thucydides ; 
of  Rome  iiom  ihe  passing  of  the  Publiltan>  laws  to  the 
end  of  the  commonwealih':  and  such  haa  been  the  state 
of  England  since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Comparieons 
drawn  from  the  pmeeding  period  are  inapplicable  to 
this ;  while- on  the  other  hand,  as  the  phenomena  otUhis 
second  period:  aidse>  out  of  causes  connected  with  the 
earlier  state  of  things,  they  cannot  bo  dearly  miderBtood 
uoleas  that  former  state  be  fully  known  to- us.  Thus,  to 
ai:glie  that  die  Romans  were  less  bloody  than  the  Greeks 
from  a  comparison  between  the  factions,  of  tile  Pelopon- 
aesian  wsr,  wd  the  straggles  of  the  Roman  commons 
against  the  patricians,  is;  to  compare  the  two  nations 
under  very  aifferent  circumstances;  it  is  ihstitotin§^  a 
compirison  between  the  intensity  of  our  passions  in  man- 
hood and  in  childhood.  The  bLDody  factioiis  of  Coreyra 
and  Megara  are  analc^pous  to  die  dvil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  of  Ceasar  and  Pompey,  of  Bnitus^and  Cassius 
against  the  Triumvirs:  the  harmless  contests  between 
the  commons  and  patricians  can  only  be  compared  to 
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those  which  prevailed  in  Greece  before  the  Fereian  in- 
i^asion,  when  the  party  of  the  coast  at  Athens  was  dis- 
puting the  exclusive  ascendency  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
eiipatridas  or  party  of  the  plain.*  And  the  true  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  seotmd  contest  between>  property  and 
numbers  is  far  more  inevitably  accompanied  by  atrocious 
crimes,  than  ^at  earlier  quarrel,  in  which  property  and 
numbers  were  united  against  property  and  birtn."t 

The  Corcyrean>  sedition  differed  from  the  secession  to 
the  Mons  Sacer,  and  other  disputes  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  being  a  strug^e  of  parties j  not  ranks. 
Very  little  positive  information  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  the  island  has  been  preservod.j:  Originally; 
probably,  its  Corinthian  colonists  established  an  oligar* 
ehy :  but  the  prosecution  of!  maritime  afiliirs  w«»  dways 
held  greatly  to  favour  the  ascendency  of  the>  people,  and 
in  Thucydtdes  we  find  no  trace  of  a  privileged  body  of 
citizens  at  Corcymany  more  than  at  Athens.  fVnen 
speaking  of  the  250,  whom  the  Corinthians  sheeted  as  a 
sort  of  hostages  to  regain  their  influeaee,  he  calls  them, 
'*  for  the  most  part  the  first  men  of  the  city  in  power.'*f 
Elsewhere  he  describes  tiiem  as  ^^those  in-  possession  of 
things/'  or  *<  the  few,"||  but  not  as  the  nagsstracy,  (»*  in 
terms  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  rormed  a*  con- 
stitutional aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  wealth.  This, 
therefore,  was  a  branch  of  the  great  steuggio  vrhith  gave 
its  character  to  the  whole  Pcloponnesian  war,  wbetiier 
the  oligarohical  principle,  wider  tiie  patronage  )of  Lace^ 
dsemon,  or  the  democratic  under  the  patronage  of 
Athens^  should  reign  in  Greece.    The  eo-escistence  of 

♦  See  vol.  i.  chap.,  v.  p.  154. 

+  4rnold*s  Thucydides,  App.  L  p.  638. 

X  For  what  little  is  known  or  supposed,  see  Mailer's  His- 
toij  of  the  Doric  Race,  bookiii.  ch.  ix.  §  5 ;  English  Trans- 
latioD,  vol.  ii. :  the  best  book  of  reference  for  all  political  in- 
fbrmation  relative  to  the  Dorian  states. 

§  Myxayop  9^  Ktd  9wdfi€i  aitrwy  al  TKtiovf  vpuroi  6vr€5 
rris  irdXews,  I.  55. 

II  ol  l^oKTCf  rikwptiyfMTa,  III.  72.     ot  ohiyoi>»  XII.  74. 
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the  two  in  peace  seems,  from  the  restless  and  intriguing 
temper  of  tne  people,  to  have  been  impossible  ;  and  the 
experience  of  other  cities  had  shown  that  for  the  worsted 
party  there  was  no  security  but  in  flight,  attended 
usually  by  sentence  of  exile  and  confiscation.  And  there 
is  no  autnority  to  which  men  submit  so  reluctantly^  no 
hardships  which  they  feel  so  keenly,  as  those  which  arise 
from  the  elevation  of  their  former  equals.  >  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  therefore,  combined  with  the 
spreading  moral  pestilence  to  give  a  desperation  to  this 
contest,  from  which  the  early  dissensions  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  happily  for  Rome,  were  free.  Here 
each  party  had  a  dehnite  object  to  contend  for ;  the  one, 
the  relaxation  of  oppressive  privileges;  the  other,  to 
maintain  unimpiured  tne  immunities  and  dignity  of  their 
order :  and  each  had  wisdom,  the  one  to  be  moderate  in 
its  demands ;  tne  other  to  concede  moderately,  rather 
than  hazard  the  very  being  of  the  state  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  No  personal  or  political  hatred  inflamed '  the 
passions,  unless  where  some  enslaved  debtor  was  mad- 
dened by  suffering,  or  some  hot-headed  patrician,  such 
as  the  old  legends  of  Rome  represented  Coriolanus  to  be, 
became  impatient  that  the  swinish  multitude  should 
believe  they  had  rights ;  each  party  felt  that  the  other 
was  necessary  to  its  welfare,  and  though  driven  to  vio- 
lence, the  plebeians  still  looked  up  with  respect  and 
affection  to  their  hereditary  aristocracy. 

As  these  disturbances  belong  to  an  earlier,  so  the 
civil  wan  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  those  which  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  belong,  we  think,  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  society  than  does  the  Corcyrcan 
sedition,  which  is  compared  to  them  in  the  foregoing 
quotation.  Rome  had  reached,  and  had  passed  the 
period  at  which  a  true  democracy  becomes  impossible  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  representation ;  while  at 
Corcyra,  even  when  the  popular  faction  was  supreme, 
the  government  was  an  digarchy,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  state,  of  which  slaves  and  foreigners 
constituted,  we  may  presume,  a  considerable  miyority. 
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The  legislative  and  the  armed  body  were  identical ; 
a  part  of  that  body  might  triumph  over  the  rest,  but  no 
one  could  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  a 
military  despotism,  and  then  kick  away  the  step  by 
^'hich  he  had  risen.  No  leader  seems  to  have  risen  to 
the  absolute  power  of  Marius,  or  Sylla,  or  Caesar;  if 
there  had,  it  roust  have  been  by  consent  of  the  prevailing 
party,  who  would  therefore  have  been  implicated  in  his 
actions.  At  Rome  the  case  was  very  diiferent ;  the  le- 
gislative authority  centred  in  the  resident  citizens,  the 
military  power  of  the  state  was  more  than  equally  shared 
with  ^em  by  the  provincial  armies,  composed  partly  of 
barbarians,  fiartly  of  subjects  of  the  state,  entitled  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  share  of  the  privileges  of  dtizenship, 
hut  not  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
partly,  it  is  true,  of  citizens,  but  those  long  absent  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  careless  about  politics,  but 
devoted  to  the  leader  who  had  led  them  on  to  plunder, 
honour,  and  victory.  Some  faction  therefore  was  to  be 
courted  to  gain  place  and  power,  but  he  who  had  gained 
them,  and  with  them  military  command  and  influence, 
was  in  great  measure  independent  of  his  former  associ> 
ates.  Sylla  and  Marius  were  terrible  to  friends  as  well 
as  foes,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  upon  the  Roman 
people  the  enormous  crimes  committed  under  the  mili- 
tary tyrannies  which  thev  established. 

If  we  look  for  parallels  in  modem  history,  the  search 
will  not  be  more  successful.  The  domestic  quarrels  as 
well  as  the  structure  of  *the  Italian  states,  bear  a  close 
analogy  to  those  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  the  contests 
of  the  oligarchical  and  democratic  parties,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Sparta  or  Athens,  as  one  or  the  other 
prevailed,  may  be  closely  exemplified  by  the  bitter 
quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  the  interest 
exerted,  by  means  of  these  parties,  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor.  But  full  as  is  Italian  history  of  desperate 
feuds,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  transactions  at  Corcyra.  The  massacre, 
called  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  when  8000  French  were 
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surprised  and  steiK  in  one  night,  by  a  simnlteneoDs  insur- 
rection of  the  native  Sicilians,  is  a  memorable  and  fright- 
fill  example  of  popular  revenge :  but  the  act  of  a  people 
rising  in  'defence  of  its  rights,  atrocious  as  is  sudi  a 
method  oi  asserting  them,  is  not  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  so  cold-blooded,  and  unprovoked,  and  faithless  a 
massacre  as  that  of  the  conquered  Corcyreans.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartiiolomew  might  compete  with  it  in 
point  of  treachery,  but  the  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the 
relation  of  the  contending  parties,  were  entirely  dis« 
amilar. 

The  outrages  committed  in  France  by  the  insurgent 
peasantry,  adled  Jacquerie,  are  unlike  the  massacres  at 
Corcyva,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  an  eariier  stage  of 
society,  a  stage  again  dififerent  from  that  contemplated 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  speaks  of  ,the  harmless  nature 
of  that  earlier  quarrel  in  which  property  and  numbers 
are  united  against  property  and  birth.  These  risings, 
and  the  corresponding  risings  in  England,  were  the  acts 
of  men  without  pro^HjTf  and  many  of  them  without  a 
legal  capabUil^  of  acquiring  it ;  men  hostile  to  all  the 
institutiens  of  society,  because  to  them  society  had  been 
little  but  an  engine«of- oppression.  They  were  the  efforts 
of  brute  force  against  all  that  is  superior  to  itself;  the 
inage  of  the  untamed  wolf  after  he  has  broken  his  chain. 
We  say  this  not  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  their 
feudal  lords,  nor  in  censure  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
break  the  yoke  which  bore  them  down  to  the  ground. 
But  whether  their  cause  was  go'od  or  bad,  the  method  of 
Uieir  advocating  it  was  brutal ;  and  herein  servile  wars, 
if  not  most  fioraiidabie  as  to  tiieir  result,  are  most  to  be 
deprecated,  because  the  passions  of  each  party  are  sure 
to  be  exasperated  to  the  uttermost :  and  because  the  insur* 
gents,  being  without  the  pale  of  the  laws  of  war,  have 
no  temptation  to  show  mercy,  and  no  hope  but  in  vic- 
tory. And  so  to  the  Jacquerie,  every  thing  more 
refined  or  ^calted  than  themselves  was  the  ol^ect  of 
then*  deadly  hate.  They  had  no  thought  to  raise  them- 
selves ;  that  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  their  minds :  but 
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they  were  bent  on  tmlling  down  otiiers  to  their  own 
lively  00  that  distmctioiis  the  most  inoffensive  or  laudaWe 
weve  as  odious  to  them  as  the  rank  and  power  whioh  had 
been  misused  to  the  oppression  of  toe  commonalty. 
*'*  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  the 
presence  of  Lord  Mertimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that 
muet  sweep  the  court  dear  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  you^h  of  th% 
realm  in  erecting  a  fframmowschool :  and  whereas,  be<^ 
fore  our  fore-fathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  his  dignity,  thou 
hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  uiy  face 
that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian 
can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of 
peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters  that 
they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover^  thou  hast  |>ut 
them  in  prison,  and  because  they  could  not  read  thou 
hast  hanged  them ,  when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause 
they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live."* 

This  picture  is  somewhat  highly  coloured,  but  if  lihe 
reader  will  consult  Holinshedfor  the  account  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion  in  1381,  he  will  find  that  there  is  good 
authority  for  it.  '*  To  recite  what  was  done  in  eveir 
part  of  die  redme,  in  time  of  these  hellish  troubles,  it  is 
not  possible ;  but  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  rage 
of  the  commons  was  universallie  such,  as  it  might  seem 
they  had  generallie  conspired  together  to  do  what  mis- 
cheefe  they  could  devise.  As  among  sundrie  other,  what 
wickednesse  was  it  to  compell  teachers  of  children  in  gram- 
mar schooles  to  swear  never  to  instruct  any  in  their  art ! 
Again,  they  could  never  have  a  more  misohievous  mean- 

*  Cade's  speeoh  to  Lord  Say,  Henry  VI.  part  ii.  vol.  ir. 
p.  7.  The  last  sentence  allodes  to  the  law  which  Mtve  to  per- 
sons capitally  convicted  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  their 
lives  were  spared  if  they  could  read ;  it  being  presumed  that 
none  bat  clergy  could  do  so. 
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ing  than  to  burn  and  destroy  all  old  and  aundent  monu- 
ments, and  to  murder  and  despatch  oat  of  the  way  all 
sueh  as  were  able  to  commit  to  memorie  either  any  new 
or  old  records.  For  it  was  danserous  among  them  to  be 
known  for  one. that  was  learned,  and  more  daag^rous  If 
any  man  were  found  with  a  penner  and  inkhom  at  his 
side,  for  such  seldom  escaped  from  them  with  life/'* 
The  fidelity  with  which  Shakspeare  has  copied  the  chro- 
nicles may  be  readily  exemplified  iirom  a  variety  of 
passages. 

Cade,  How  now !  who  *s  there  ? 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham ;  he  can  write,  and  lead, 
and  cast  accompt. 

Cade,  O,  monstrous !  Come  hither,  sirrah.  I  must 
examine  thee.    What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk,  Emmanuel.  ' , 

Dick.  They  used  to  write  it  on  the  top«of  letters.  'Twill 
go  hard  with  you. 

Cade,  Let  me  alone.  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name,  or 
hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plun-dealing 
man? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  Grod,  I  hare  been  so  well  brought  up 
that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confessed:  away  with  him:  he'sayillain 
and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with  his  pen  and 
inkhom  about  his  neck. 

Henry  VI.,  ii.  iv.  2. 

It  is  time,  howerer,  to  proceed  to  the  historical  evi- 
dence on  which  our  statements  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Jacquerie  are  founded. 

**  Anon  (a.  i>.  1368)  there  began  a  marvelouse  try- 
bulacion  in  the  realme  of  France,  for  certayne  people 
of  the  common  villages,  without  any  heaa  or  ruler, 
assembled  togyder  in  Beauvoisin.  In  the  beginning 
they  passed  nat  a  hundred  in  nombre :  they  sayd  how 
the  noblemen  of  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  knvghtes,  and 
squyers,  shamed  the  realme,  and  that  it  shulde  be  a  grete 

*  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  746. 
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wealth  to  distroy  them  all ;  and  eche  of  them  sayd  it  was 
true,  and  sayd  alle  with  one  voice, — ^Shame  have  he  that 
doth  nat  his  power  to  distroy  all  the  gentylmen  of  the 
realme.  Thus  they  gathered  togyder  without  any  other 
counsayje,  and  without  any  armure,  saving  with  staves 
and  knyves,  and  so  went  to  the  house  of  a  knyght  dwell- 
ing thereby,  and  brake  up  his  house,  and  slew  the  knyght, 
and  the  lady,  and  all  his  children,  grete  and  small,  and 
brent  his  house :  and  so  dyd  they  to  dy vers  other  cas- 
telles  and  good  houses.  And  they  multiplied  so  that 
they  were  a  six  thousand ;  and  ever  as  they  went  for- 
warid  they  increased,  for  such  lyke  as  they  were  fell  ever 
to  them ;  so  that  every  gentylman  fledde  fro  them,  and 
took  their  wyves  and  chyldren  with  them,  and  fledde 
X  or  XX  leages  off  to  be  in  suretie,  and  left  their^  houses 
Toyde  and'their  goods  therein. — These  myschevous  people 
thus  assembled  without  capitayne  or  armure,  robbed, 
brent,  and  slew  all  gentylmen  that  they  coude  lay  handes 
on,  and  forced  and  ravysshed  ladyes  and  damoselles,  and 
dyd  such  shameful  dedes,  that  no  humayn  creature  ought 
to  think  on  any  such,  and  he  that  dyd  most  mischiefe 
was  most  pleased  with  them,  and  greatest  maister. — 
Whan  the  gentylmen  of  Beauvoisin,  of  Corbois,  of  Ver- 
mandois,  and  of  other  lands  whereas  these  myschevous 
people  were  conversant,  saw  the  woodnesse*  among 
them,  they  sent  for  socours  to  their  frendes  into  Flanders,, 
to  Brabant,  to  Hainault,  and  to  Bohemia :  so  there  came 
fro  all  partes,  and  so  all  these  gentylmen  straungers  as- 
sembled togyder,  and  dyd  sette  upon  these  people  wher 
they  might  fynde  them,  and  slew  and  hanged  them 
upon  trees  by  heapes.  The  kynge  of  Naver  on  a  day 
slew  of  them  mo  than  thre  thousand,  beside  Cleremont  in 
Beauvoisin.  It  was  time  to  take  them  up,  for  and  they  had 
been  all  togyder  assembled,  they  were  mo  than  an  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  when  they  were  demanded  why  they 
dyd  so  yvell  dedes,  thejr  wolde  answer  and  say,  they 
could  nat  tell,  but  they  did  as  they  sawe  other  do,  think-. 

*  Frenzy.    The  adjective  wood,  or  wode,  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Scottish  language. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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ing  thereby  to  have  distroyed  all  the  nobles  and  g^ityl- 
liien  of  the  world."* 

It  was  the  same  spirit  which  somewhat  kter,  in  Eng- 
land, prompted  that  rebelKon  of  Wat  'Tyler,  of  which 
we  have  above  spoken.  This  was  a  servile  war,  |Mro- 
duced  by  oppression  and  misery ;  a  rising  of  the  serfs 
against  the  nobles,  '^  who  hade  grete  fraunchise  over  the 
commons,  and  kepeth  them  in  servage,  that  is  to  saj, 
their  tenants  ought  by  custom  to  laboure  the  lorde's 
landes,  to  gather  and  bring  home  theyr  come,  sad  some 
to  thrash  and  to  fanne  ;  and  by  servage  to  make  theyr 
hay,  and  to  hew  theyr  wood,  and  bring  it  home :  all 

these  things  they  ought  to  do  by  servage." **  These 

unhappy  people  beganne  to  styrre  because  they  were 
kept  in  grete  servage;  and  in  the  begynning  of  the 
world,  they  sayd,  there  were  no  bondmen;  wherefore 
they  mayntayned  that  none  oi^ht  to  be  bonde,  without 
he  dyd  treason  to  his  lorde,  as  Lucifer  dyd  to  God  ;  but 
they  sayd  they  coude  have  no  such  batayle,  for  they 
were  nouther  angels  nor  spirittes,  but  men  fomaed 
to  the  similitude  of  their  lordes.  Of  this  imagynacyon 
was  a  folisshe  priest  of  Kent,  called  Johan  Ball,  who 
wulde  oft  tymes,  on  the  sondaye  after  masse,  assemble 
the  people  about  him,  and  say  thus,  A  ye  good  people, 
the  mater  goth  nat  well  to  passe  in  Englande,  nor  shall 
nat  do  tyll  every  thing  be  common ;  and  that  there  be 
no  vyllayns  nor  gentylmen,  but^  that  we  be  all  unied 
togyder,  and  that  the  lordes  be  no  greater  maisters 
than  we  be.  What  have  we  deserved,  or  why  sholde 
we  be  thus  kept  in  servage  ?  We  be  all  come  fro  one 
lather  and  one  mother,  Adam  and  Eve ;  whereby  can 
they  say  or  showe  that  they  be  gretter  lordes  than  we 
be  ?"t  Part  of  the  matter  of  the  priest's  sermon  was 
well  enough,  and  the  cause  was  good,  if  its  supporters 
had  been  capable  of  self-government ;  but  their  object 
was  to  establish  anarchy,  not  liberty,  and  none  will  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  regret  their  failure. 

*  Lord  Bemers*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  182,  183. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  chap.  381.; 
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After  dwellmg  so  long  on  things  whkh  ought  to  be 
diftinguished  from  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  it  is  time  now, 
if  ever,  to  produce  those  which  admit  of  being  compared 
with  it.  We  have  but  two  to  bring  ibrward :  the 
second  bears  a  more  than  usual  resemUance  to  it  in  respect 
of  the  erents  which  took  place  ;  the  first  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  it  in  respect  of  events,  but  is  distingui^ed, 
if  we  may  trust  the  contemporary  historian,  by  a  forget- 
fulness  of  natural  ties,  and  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of 
society,  very  like  that  described  by  Thucydides,  and  not 
less  worth  noticing  because  the  two  arose  out  of  entirely 
different  circumstances,  political  and  other.  We  allude 
to  the  se4itions  which  tore  Constantinople,  especially 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  ostensibly  commencing  in 
so  petty  a  cause  as  the  superiority  of  one  colour  to 
another  in  skill  or  fortune  in  the  public  games,  in  which 
those  who  contended  for  prizes,  like  our  jockies,  were 
distingubhed  by  colours.  "The  race,"  says  Gibbon, 
'<  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two 
chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  white 
and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green 
and  a  cerulean  blue^  were  afterwards  introduced,  and  as 
the  races  were  repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred 
chariots  contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
circus.  The  four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal  estab- 
lishment, and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful 
colours  were  dmved  from  the  various  appearances  of 
nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dogstar 
of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of 
autumn,  and  the  c^erful  verdure  of  the  spring.  Another 
interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons, 
and  uie  struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  conflict  of  the  earth  and  -sea.  Their  re- 
spective victories  amKmnced  either  a  plentiful  harvest, 
or  a  prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  marmers  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than 
the  blind,  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which  they  had  es- 
poused."* 

Decline  and  Fall, -chap.  xl. 

r2 
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With  the  seat  of  government,  the  amusements  and 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  circus  were  of  course  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople.  Here  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  colours  soon  became  combined  with  political 
and  theological  quarrels,  and  gave  rise  to  disturbuices 
which  shomL  some  emperors  on  their  thrones,  and  vitally 
affected  the  peace  and  welfiire  of  the  state.  The 
historian  of  the  eastern  empire  has  not  traced  the  steps 
by  which  these  graver  discords  became  connected  with 
tiie  badges  of  amusement.  A  scholar  of  our  own  day  has 
collected  the  scattered  facts  which  bear  on  this  qncs- 
tion,  but  still  without  furnishing  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  origin  or  history  of  these  divisions.'*  It  may  indeed 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Procopius,  which  we  shall 

Presently  quote,  that  even  in  his  time  no  account  could 
e  given  or  reason  be  assigned  for  so  preposterous  and 
blind  an  enmity.  Nor  will  this  surprise  any  person  who 
reflects  how  easily  an  accidental  quarrel  is  perpetuated 
by  the  adoption  of  a  name  or  symbol,  and  how  greedily 
the  vulgar  adopt  the  outward  sign  of  feuTtion,  regardless 
of  the  principles  which  it  indicates.  Many  bloody  tu- 
mults and  desperate  feuds  would  have  been  spared  to 
Ireland  if  green  and  orange  had  never  been  aaopted  as 
the  signs  of  national  and  religious  hatred ;  for  men  would 
soon  have  ceased  to  care  or  inquire  whether  their  neigh- 
bour went  to  church  or  chapel,  had  not  the  insulting 
badges  of  ascendancy  and  or  dissent  been  continually 
paraded  before  their  eyes.  Any  measure  which  did 
away  with  the  use  of  partjr  colours  at  elections  would 
contribute  largely  to  the  quiet  and  well-being  of  Eng- 
land. Whatever  raises  an  ostensible  division  between 
two  classes  of  society  should  be  sedulously  discouraged 
by  a  government.  The  late  Lord  Liverpool,  according 
to  a  current  story,  showed  his  prudence  m  wearing  and 
recommending  white  hats,  when  that  article  of  dress  was 
the  badge  of  a  party  violently  opposed  to  his  govern- 

♦  See  *  Ueber  die  Parteien  der  Rennbahn,  vomehmlich  im 
Byzantxnischen  Kaiserthom,  von  F.  Wilkcn,  in  von  Kaumer's 
Historisches  Taschenbuch.' 
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ment.  His  intention  was  answered  perfectly,  and  we 
now  wear  what  we  please  without  compromising  our  po- 
litical faith. 

Whatever  was  the  origin 'and  progress  of  the  quarrel, 
we  find  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  sixth  .'c^tury  the  blue 
and  green  factions  mveterately  opposed  to  each  other ; 
the  red  having  merged  in  the  green,  and  the  white  in 
the  blue.  In  the>eigu  of  Anastasius,  the  greens  having 
brought  concealed  weapons  into  the  theatre,  massacred 
at  once  3000 .  of  their  blue  adversaries*  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  named  Justin,  succeeded  Anastasius,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  own  nephew,  Justinian,  during  whose 
reign  the  blue  faction  gained  the  ascendancy :  "  A 
secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius 
was  imputed  to  the  greens ;  the  blues  were  zealously 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,  and 
their  grateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  dis- 
orders of  a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed 
the  palace,  the  senate,  and  capitals  of  the  East."*  *'  In 
every  city,"  says  the  contemporary  Procopius,  "  the 
people  are  from  old  time  split  into  two  factions,  of  the 
olue  and  green  ;  but  it  is  not  long  since  this  frenzy  first 
possessed  them,  that  in  the  cause  of  these  names  and 
colours  in  which  they  appear  at  the  public  games,  they 
will  spend  their  substance,  expose  their  belies  to  the 
bitterest  indignities,  and  even  consent  to  die  by  a  shame- 
ful death.  And  while  they  fight  with  the  opposite 
party  they  cannot  tell  the  nature  of  their  quairel ;  being 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  even  if  they  ^et  the  upper 
hand  in  battle,  they  will  then  be  led  to  prison,  and  buwbt 
a  death  of  the  worst  tortures.  This  hatred  of  one  man 
to  another  springs  up  without  cause  ;  but  it  remains  end- 
le^,  yielding  neither  to  the  rights  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship, even  though  brethren,  or  such  near  relations,  be 
partisans  of  these  colours.  And  so  long  as  their  faction 
may  have  the  uppermost,  they  care  neither  for  things 
human  nor  divine,  whether  there  be  any  impiety  ofiered 
towards  God,  or  whether  the  laws  and  government  be 

*  Gibbon,  chap  xl. 
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violated  by  friend  or  enemy.  For  being  themselves 
probably  in  want  of  common  necessaries,  they  care  not 
however  deeply  their  country  be  injured,  so  long  as  their 
own  party  is  likely  to  thrive  by  it.  And  even  women 
share  in  this  taint,  not  merely  following  their  husbands, 
but  even  opposing  them  (if  it  shall  so  chance),  though 
they  go  never  to  the  theatres,  and  are  not  theref<Mre 
excited  by  any  such  motives.  So  that  I  can  call  tiiis 
nothing  better  than  a  disease  of  the  mind."* 

**  In  the  Anecdotes,  he  speaks  again,  and  more  fullyy 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  blues  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Justinian. 

'*  They  dressed  their  hair  in  a  manner  new  to  the 
Romans,  letting  the  moustache  and  beard  grow  to  an 
extreme  length,  like  the  Persians,  while  they  shaved  the 
fore  part  of  their  heads  to  the  very  temples,  leaving  it 
to  grow  as  long  and  thiok  as  it  Hked  behind,  in  imitation 
of  the  Massagetae,  after  whom  they  called  this  the 
Hunnish  mode.  In  dress  they  affec^d  a  splendour 
beyond  their  means,  defraying  the  cost  at  other  m&a*8 
expense.  Their  sleeves  were  made  very  close  at  the 
wrist,  but  up  towards  the  shoulder  they  spread  to  an  un. 
utterable  breadth;t  So  that  in  the  theatre  or  hippodrome 
as  often  as  they  moved  their  hands  in  shouting,  or  en* 
couraging  others,  as  was  their  custom,  they  usoally 
raised  the  limb  to  make  fools  think  their  bodies  so 
robust,  as  that  a  garment  of  that  size  was  neeesaarv ; 
not  perceiving  that  by  the  emptiness  of  the  garment  the 
cpareness  of  the  body  was  the  more  shown.  At  first  they 
earned  arms^  by  night  openly,  and  by  day  wore  double- 
edged  daggers  concealed  under  their  clothes;  and 
coming  out  in  companies  as  it  grew  dark,  they  stripped 
the  better  sort  either  in  the  open  market  or  in  passages, 
robbing  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  of  cloaks,  golden 
brooches,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be.  And  some  they 
even  killed  after  robbing  them,  that  they  might  tell  no 
tales.  By  these  doings  all  men  were  much  grieved,  and 
especially  those  that  were  not  of  the  blue  &cti<m  (for 
*  Procopius,  Persic,  vol.  i.  chap.  24. 
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even  they  themselves  went  not  scot-free),    and   from 
thenceforth   men    wore  brass  brooches,  and  girdles  and 

cloaks  beneath  their  condition There  was  na 

known  crime  which  at  this  time  was  not  committed  and 
left  unpanished.  First  they  only  killed  their  adver- 
saries, then  advancing  in  guilt  they  slew  those  who  never 
had  offended  them.  Many  hired  them  to  take  off  an 
enemy,  which  they  did  ^under  pretence  that  the  dead 
man  was  of  the  green  party,  though  really  he  were  quite 
unknown  to  them.  And  these  things  were  not  done  in 
darkness  as  before,  but  in  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
place  of  the  city,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  most 
eminent  men :  for  being  in  no  fear  of  punishment  they 
cared  not  for  concealment;  but  rather  esteemed  it  a 
glory  to  those  who  laid  claim  to  strength  and  manhood, 
that  at  one  blow  they  could  kill  any  unarmed  person  who 
came  across  them.  In  this  slippery  conjuncture  no  one 
had  any  hope  of  surviving ;  for  no  place  was  strong,  no 
season  sacred  enough  to  warrant  security  ;  for  even 'in 
the  most  honoured  temples  and  assemblies  men  were 
slain,  and  no  aoeount  taken  of  them.  There  was  no 
more  trusting  either  in  friends  or  relations,  for  many 
perished  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  them.  And  no 
mquiry  was  made  into  what  had  been  done,  but  evil  fell 
without  warning,  and  no  one  helped  him  that  was  down. 
Law  and  contracts  were  no  longer  binding ;  every  thing 
went  according  to  the  will  of  the  strongest,  and  the 
state  was  like  an  ^unestablished  tyranny,  continually 
passing  into  new  hands  and  beginning  afresh.  The 
minds  of  the  authorities  seemed  to  be  amazed  and  en- 
slaved by  fear  of  one  man ;  and  the  judges  determined  . 
causes  not  according  to  law  and  justice,  but  as  the  parties 
in  the  suit  were  in  good  or  bad  odour  with  the  parties 
in  the  state.  For  it  was  a  capital  offence  that  a  judge 
should  controvert  the  orders  of  the  ruling  party,  the 
blues."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Constantinople,  the  blues  exult- 
ing in  the  royal  favour,  when,  in  January,  532,  the  eiti- 

♦  Proeopias,  Anecdota,  chap.  vii. 
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zens  were  assembled  in  the  bippodrome,  the  Emperor 
himself  presiding  over  the  games.  The  green  faction 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  assembly  by  complaints,  until 
at  length  Justinian  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  parley 
with  them  by  the  voice  of  an  officer  called  Mandator,  a 
sort  of  civil  aide-de-camp,  whose  dutv  was  to  receive  and 
transmit  his  sovereign's  orders.  Ihe  dialogue  which 
ensued  is  justly  characterized  by  Gibbon,  who  has  only 
given  a  short  specimen  of  it,  as  the  most  singular  that 
ever  passed  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects. 

We  may  premise,  to  account  for  the  strange  and  unin- 
telligible turn  of  many  of  the  sentences,  that  the 
oriemal  is  written  in  the  corrupt  Greek  popularly 
spoken  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  full 
of  allusions  to  which  we  possess  no  key,  and  words 
which  the  lexicographers  have  not  explained,  and  sen- 
tences in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out  any  gram- 
matical construction.  These  difficulties,  however,  make 
the  passage  the  more  curious;  inasmuch  as  they  give 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  dialogue  was  taken  down  as  it 
occurred,  and  has  not  been  polished  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  historians. 

Green.  Long  may  you  live,  august  Josdnian.  I  am 
aggrieved,  thou  only  good  one,  I  cannot  bear  it  God 
knows,  I  dare  not  name  him,  lest  it  turn  to  his  advantage 
and  to  my  peril. 

Mandator,  Who  is  he  ?  I  know  not. 
"^  Green,  He  who  wrongs  me  will  be  found  among  the 
shoemakers,*  thrice  august 

Mand,  No  one  wrongs  you. 
'    Green,  One,  and  one  only  wrongs  me.    Mother  of  God, 
may  he  never  lift  his  head  again  I 

Mand.  What  man  is  he  ?  1  know  not. 

Green,  You,  and  you  only  know,  august  Justinian,  who 
wrongs  me  to-day. 

Mand.  If  in  truth  there  be  any,  I  know  him  not 

*  c«5  rh.  T{ayyapla  €vpiffKerai.  Calopodius  is  meant  This 
name  in  Greek  means  a  last;  rCayydpris,  a  shoemaker;  T(ay* 
yapia,  shoemakers'  offices.    Not  in  Theoph. 
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Oreen,  Calopodius,  the  armoar-bearer,  wrongs  me,  Master 
of  all. 

Mand,  Calopodius  has  no  employment 

Chreen.  Be  he  who  he  may,  he  shall  die  the  death  of 
JttdasI  God  repay  him  his  injuries  to  me,  and  that 
quickly  I 

Mdnd,  You  come,  not  to  the  games,  but  to  insult  your 
rulers. 

Green,  If  any  wrong  me,  he  shall  die  the  death  of 
Judas! 

Mand,  Be  quiet  y®  Jews,  Manichseans,  and  Samaritans. 

Green.  Jews  are  we,  and  Samaritans  ?  the  mother  of  God 
is  with  all. 

Mand,  How  long  will  yon  heap  curses  on  yourselves  ? 

Green.  If  any  deny  that  our  master  believes  rightly,  let 
him  be  accursed  like  Judas  I 

Mand.  I  tell  you  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  one. 

This  seems  to  be  a  theological  gibe  at  the  unorthodox 
party,  which  they  repel  with  anger.  There  is  an  am- 
biguity in  the  reply,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  translate, 
because,  from  the  corruption  of  the  text,  or  from  the 
debased  Greek  in  which  the  dialogue  is  chiefly  written, 
we  can  come  to  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  real 
meaning.  They  express  their  willingness  to  be  baptized 
according  to  order,  and  use  a  word  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted either  to  mean  "  Bring'  water,"  or  to  confer 
on  Justinian  the  appellation  of  "  Pump."  There  cer- 
tainly was  something  in  it  which  raised  the  Emperor's 
wrath,  and  extracted  from  him  a  reply  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  any  yet  made. 

Mand.  In  truth,  if  you  are  not  quiet  I  will  cut  off  your 
heads. 

Green.  Every  one  seekspower  for  his  own  safety,  and  if 
vre  speak  because  of  our  affliction,  let  not  your  greatness  be 
indignant,  for  God  endures  all  of  us.  We  having  cause  for 
what  we  say,  give  to  every  thing  its  right  name.  We  know 
not,  thrice  august,  where  the  pSace  is,  nor  the  condition  of 
the  state.  We  go  not  into  the  dty,  except  to  lay  snares 
against  the  ass,*  and  I  insh  we  went  not  for  that,  thrice 
august. 

*  h-w  cis  fidpBSimiv  KoBt^pufMu,  or  fiovip^impr.    fiopiuy  is 
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Mmd.  Every  free  man  iq^pems  i^tq  he  will,  intiM>at 
danger. 

&reen,  I  hope  I  am  free,  yet  1  .eaimot  appear  wiAont 
danoer.  And  if  a  man  is  free,  if  he  be  sospected  to  be  green, 
he  shall  be  openly  panished. 

Mand.  Hang-dogs,  have  you  no  mercy  on  your  own 
liTes? 

Green,  Abolish  onr  colour — justice  is  at  an  end.  -  Cease 
yourself  from  riauhgter ;  ^en  go  to^  we  will  be  ponished. 
See  that  blood-streaming  fountain,  and  then  punish  wfaom 
you  will.  Verily  numan  nature  caanot  bear  these  two  things 
at  onoe  I  O  that  Sabbatius*  had  never  been  bom,  then 
would  he  neyer  have  begotten  such  a  murderer.  This  is  the 
twenty-sixth  murder  that  is  done  at  Zeugma.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  at  the  theatre,  in  the  eyening  he  was  slain. 
Master  of  all ! 

Blue,  You  alone  eontain  all  the  •  murderers  of  this  sta- 
dium. 

Green,  When  do  you  depart  without  slaughter  ? 

Blue,  You  slay  and  disturb  us ;  for  you  alone  contain  all 
the  murderers  of  the  stadium. 

Green,  Justinian,  master,  they  provoke  and  no  one  kills 
them.  One  cannot  choose  but  understand  this.  Who  killed 
the  carpenter  at  Zeugma  ? 

Mand,  You  did. 

Green,  Who  killed  the  son  of  Epagathus,  O  Emperor  ? 

Blue,  Yon  murdered  him,  and  you  accuse  the  blues. 

Green,  Now  the  Lord  pity  us  I  Truth  is  oppressed.  I 
should  like  to  enter  into  controversy  with  those  who  say  that 
God  directs  affairs.    Whence  this  misery  ? 

Mand,  God  is  not  tempted  by  evil.  (0^os  kcucZv  direipcurrosJ) 

Green,  God  is  not  tempted  by  evil.  And  who  then  is  *it 
that  wrongs  me?  If  there  be  here  philosopher  or  hermit, 
let  him  distinguish  between  the  two. 

Mand.  Blasphemers,  odious  to  God,  when  will  you  cease  ? 

Green,  If  your  greatness  wishes  it  I  keep  qmet,  thoc^ 
ttgainst  my  will.  Thrice  august,  I  know  all— all — but  I 
am  silent    Justice,  &rewell,  your  'time  is  up.    I  change 

an  ass:  the  derivative  seems  only  to  occur  here.    Justinian 
appears  to  be  meant,  who  was  called  the  ass,  from  his  habit 
of  moving  his  ears.    See  the  anecdotes,  chap.  8.    y»9u  $y^ 
ifi^pris  fAd/uffTO,  avxyd  ot  ff€iofi4ywy  rwy  wray, 
,   *  The  &ther  of  Justinian. 
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Sides  and  tarn  Jew ;  nay,  better  to  turn  Gentile  than  blue, 
Grod  knows. 

Slue,  May  I  nerer  see  such  a  pollatioal  their  envy 
troubles  me. 

Green,  Dig  op  the  bones  of  the  gpectators.* 

After  this  the  green  party  quitted  the  hippodrome, 
and  left  there  the  Emperor  and  the  blues.  Tne  sequel 
may  warn  sovereigns  against  encouraging  faction  for 
their  own  ends.  At  this  moment  seven  notorioas  mur- 
derers of  both  factions  were  paraded  through  the  city 
previous  to  their  execution.  Five  were  immediately  put 
to  death,  the  other  two  obtained  a  respite  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  rope  which  should  have  hanged  them.  One 
of  these  surviving  wretches  belonged  to  the  blue,  the 
other  to  the  green  &ction ;  and  the  parties  forgot  their 
enmity  for  a  time  to  join  in  taking  vengeance  upon  the 
government,  which  durst  do  justice  upon  their  members. 
The  consequence  was  a  desperate  tumult  and  insurrec- 
tion, which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  a  great  part  of 
the  city  was  burnt ;  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Nika,  Conquer,  from  the  watchword  adopted  by  the 
rioters.  For  the  history  of  it  we  must  refer  to  Gibbon, 
or  to  the  original  authorities  ouoted  by  him,  especially 
Procopitts  (Pers.  i.  24)  and  Theophanes.  At  length 
Justinian  found  means  to  revive  the  mutual  animosilr  of 
the  factions ;  the  blues  resumed  their  allegiance  to  their 
protector,  and  the  greens,  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome, 
were  attacked  by  the  veteran  troops  of  Belisarius,  sup- 
ported by  their  inveterate  opponents.  More  than  30,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perialied  in  the  massacre. 

*  Theophanes,  p.  154,  €,  ed.  Par.  1655.  This  last  taunt 
seems  rather  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  the  greens,  who  had 
mardered  3000  of  their  enemies  in  the  theatre.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  trace  the  connexion  and  meaning  of  the  dia* 
logue.  This  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  laD^;uage, 
which  very  often  is  hardly  grammatical,  partly  from  its  ab- 
raptness  and  frequent  Elusions  to  circumstances  unex- 
plained elsewhere.  It  is  also  to  be  found  with  several  vari- 
ous readings  in  die  notes  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Proot^ins,  vol. 
ii.  p.  134,  ed.  Par.  1663. 
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A  curious  auecdote  connected  mih.  this  subject  is 
related  elsewhere  by  Procopius.  When  Chosroes,  the 
King  of  Persia,  inyaded  Syria,  he  went  to  Apamea  to 
see  the  sports  of  the  circus  ;  and  having  heard  of  Justi- 
nian's devotion  to  the  blue  faction,  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  patronize  the  green.  The  blue  charioteer  at  nrst 
had  the  advantage,  the  green  following  close  upon  his 
track.  Chosroes  thinking  this  was  done  on  purpose  to 
thwart  him,  became  very  angry,  and  cried  out  with 
threats,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  give  Caesar  the  start,*  and 
ordered  the  foremost  to  hold  in  their  horses,  and  let  the 
green  get  before  them.  This  w^as  done,  and  Choeroes 
and  the  greens  plumed  themselves  on  their  victory. 

The  other  example  which  we  proposed  to  bnng  for- 
ward, which  probably  has  already  suggested  itself  to 
many  of  our  readers,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  massacre  of  September 
2 — 6,  1792.  A  short  preface  may  serve  to  introduce  it, 
since  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is  pretty  generally- 
familiar. 

In  the  summer  of  1792  the  executive  'power  of  the 
state  was  in  effect  wrested  from  the  nominal  authoritF, 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  by  a  body  of  men  styled  the 
Commune,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  muni* 
cipal  government  of  raris.  In  thb  body  the  leading 
persons  were  the  fit^tious  triumvirate,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat. .  It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the 
motives  of  such  men.  Whether  the  deed  which  we  are 
about  to  relate  was  perpetrated  only  to  further  the  euds 
of  their  party ;  whether,  as  some  have  said,  it  was 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  those  who  might 
lav  claim  to  a  large  mass  of  valuable  personal  property 
which  had  been  seized  from  persons  who  had  oeen  de- 
nounced and  arrested,  and  is  said  to  have  been  embezzled 
by  those  disinterested  patriots;  or  whether  it  were 
prompted  solely  by  a  savage  thirst  for  blood : — which  of 
these,  or  what  other  motive  was  the  moving  cause  of 

*  rhif  Kcdtrapd  frpor^p^trai  rZv  6\Kuv  ob  94oy,  Prooop.,  Per*, 
ill  xi. 
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this  transaction,  is  of  so  little  consequence  towards  de- 
tennining  its  character,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words 
to  institute  the  inquirj.  We  proceed  briefly  to  relate 
the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1792,  the  invasion  of  the  Prus- 
sians, their  advance  to  Verdun,  and  the  capture  of  that 
strong  place,  created  a  great  panic  in  the  capital.  Ap- 
prehensions were  felt  or  expressed  of  a  corresponding 
movement  within  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  roy- 
albts,  and  the  stem  Danton  asserted,  in  boding  words, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  fear  into  those  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  republic.  Before  tins  time  many 
aristocrats f  chiefly  priests  and  nobles,  had  been  confined 
within  the  various  prisons  of  Paris.  Their  numbers  were 
now  increased  to  a  fearful  extent  by  recent  arrests  of 
persons  adverse  to  the  Jacobin  party,  which  then  ruled 
in  the  Commune,  until  all  these  receptacles  of  human 
misery  were  filled  to  ov^flowing.  The  near  approach 
of  the  Prussians  was  doubly  favourable  to  the  views  of 
that  party ;  it  gave  a  colourable  pretext  for  taking  strong 
measures  against  all  who  could  be  represented  as  favour- 
ing the  views  of  the  invaders,  and  a  reason  for  summon- 
ing to  the  field  the  citizens  who  could  be  called  on  to 
bear  arms.  The  city  being  thus  cleared  of  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  vrere  most  able,  and  probably  most  inclined 
to  interfere  by  force  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity, 
a  free  and  safe  course  was  left  open  to  the  fury  of  that 
turbulent  party,  whose  yoke  bore  so  heavy  upon  the 
liberated  nation.  It  was  determined  by  the  junta  in 
authority,  that  the  safety  of  France  required  me  mas- 
sacre of  the  prisoners  ;  and  in  the  Marseillois  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital,  fit  agents  of  the  bloody  mandate  were 
readily  found. 

The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  Parisian 
prisons  is  so  diflerently  stated  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
even  to  approximate  to  the  truth ;  it  is  estimated  by 
Scott  (vol.  li.  p.  41)  at  about  8000.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  2,  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Ver- 
dun by  the  Prussians.  This  struck  a  terror  into  Paris, 
by  which  the  projectors  of  the  massacre  hastened  to 
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profit.  The  barriers  were  shut,  the  tocsin  sounded,  the 
alarm-gun  fired.  The  prisons  of  Les  Cannes,  the  Ab- 
baye,  and  La  Force,  were  first  attacked,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  general  popular  impulse ;  not  hy  multi- 
tudes, such  as  had  carried  the  Bastille  and  the  Tuileries 
against  superior  arms  and  discipline  ;  but  by  a  crew  of 
ruffians,  composed  partly  of  Marseillois,  partly  of  the 
savage  mob  of  Paris,  in  number  not  {)erhaps  much  ex- 
ceeding a  hundred,  and  goaded,  it  is  said,  with  wine  and 
spirits  mixed  with  stimulating  and  maddening  drugs. 
Armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  and  similar  weapons,  they 
beset  the  prison  doors  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillois 
hymn,  and  demanded  that  the  conspirators,  as  they  called 
wem,  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands:  and  the 
gaolers  offered  no  resistance  to  their  entrance. 

Les  Cannes,  the  Carmelite  convent,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  prison  for  suspected  ecclesiastics.  This  was 
the  first  object  of  attack ;  and,  without  parley,  or  the 

Eretence  of  trial  or  inquiry,  the  murderers  burst  in  and 
egan  to  fire  on  their  victims.  "  Where,"  it  was  asked, 
**  is  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  ?"  That  prelate  advanced 
boldly,  and  was  cut  down  without  his  uttering  a  word  of 
complaint.  Others  were  hunted  round  the  gardens,  and 
shot  like  wild  beasts ;  some  escaped  over  the  walls.  At 
last,  to  proceed  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  and  give  leas 
opportunity  for  escape,  the  survivors  were  all  collected 
in  the  church,  and  led  down  two  by  two  to  be  executed 
in  the  garden.  The  Bishop  of  Saintes,  whose  leg  had 
been  broken  by  a  bullet,  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  readv  to  go  and  die,  like  the  rest ;  but  you 
see  the  state  in  which  1  am,  my  leg  is  broken  ;  I  beg 
that  you  will  assist  me,  and  I  will  go  willingly  to  execu- 
tion." The  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  mformation 
concerning  these  events  may  be  estimated  from  the 
statements Jof  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  perished  in 
Les  Carmes.  A  royalist  account  raises  it  to  1168,  a  re- 
publican account  reduces  it  to  163.*  If  it  were  necessary 

*  Dulaure,  *  Ev^nemens  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,'  vol. 
U.  p.  192. 
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to  make  choice  of  either,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  smaller  number. 

The  Abbaye  and  La  Force  were  the  next  objects  of 
attack.  Here  there  was  some  mockery  of  judicial  obser- 
vances. The  form  'of  trial  was  brief  enough ;  a  few 
armed  ruffians  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal,  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  led  one  by  one.  The  investi- 
gation seldom  went  much  beyond  asking  the  name  of  the 
person,  and  referring  to  the  charges  alleged  against 
him  in  the  gaoler's  register.  If  these  afforded  ground 
for  the  suspicion  of  incivism,  and  the  judges,  as  was 
almost  always  the  case,  decreed  his  death,  their  sentence, 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  efforts  of  despair,  was  conveyed 
in  the  equivocal  terms,  "  Give  the  prisoner  freedom," 
or,  "  Convey  him  to  La  Force,"  if  he  were  confined  at 
the  Abbaye,  and  vice  versa.  He  was  then  led  from  the 
room,  and  struck  down,  for  the  most  part,  before  he 
reached  the  court-yard,  with  eager  cruelty.  Women  as 
well  as  men  mingled  in  this  frightful  scene,  and  inflicted 
the  most  loathsome  indignities  on  the  mangled  bodies. 

These  proceedings  were  virtually  authorized  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  deputies  from  the 
Commune,  wearing  the  municipal  scarf,  but  nominally 
charged  to  select  and  deliver  those  who  were  imprisoned 
for  debt.  Not  content  with  this  negative  sanction, 
Billaud  Varennes,  who  was  one  of  them,  openly  stimu- 
lated the  murderers,  prombing  them  not  only  the  plunder 
of  the  dead  bodies,  but  the  further  gratification  of  a  louis 
per  day,  as  the  reward  of  their  good  service.  And  it 
appears  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  this  money 
was  actually  paid.  Yet  much  of  the  trifling  property 
found  on  the  persons  of  the  slain  was  delivered  up,  it  is 
said,  for  the  use  of  the  state  ;  as  if  the  actors  of  these 
horrors,  by  some  strange  caprice,  had  professed  to  be 
really  disinterested. 

An  officer  named  Sidnt  M6u^,  who  was  confined  in 
the  Abbaye,  has  written,  under  the  title,  *  Mon  Agonie 
de  trente-huit  heures,'  an  account  of  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  frightful  period  of 
suspense,  which  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of 
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the  raassacres,  and  the  moment  when  the  fatal  summons 
reached  each  of  the  sufferers.  ^'  Our  most  important 
occupation,"  he  says,  **  was  to  observe  in  what  manner 
death  might  be  met  most  easily  when  we  should  enter 
the  place  of  slaughter.  From  time  to  time  we  sent  one 
of  our  n amber  to  a  turret- window,  to  let  us  know  how 
the  miserable  men  who  i;(*ere  destroyed  met  their  &te, 
and  to  consider,  from  what  they  told  us,  how  it  would  be 
best  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves.  They  said  that  those 
who  stretched  out  their  hands  protracted  their  sufferings, 
because  the  sabre-strokes  were  deadened  before  they 
reached  the  head :  that  sometimes  their  hands  and  arms 
were  even  hewn  off"  before  they  fell,  and  that  those  who 
placed  their  hands  behind  their  backs  would  suffer  least. 
It  was  on  such  horrid  partioulars  as  these  that  we  had 
to  deliberate.  We  calculated  the  advantages  of  this 
last-named  position,  and  in  turn  advised  each  other  to 
assume  it  when  our  tum  should  arrive."  It  b  hard  to 
conceive  a  situation  more  trying  to  human  fortitude. 
The  prisoners  generally  met  their  fate  with  firmness,  and 
in  many  instances  bcidly  avowed  and  gloried  in  the 
prinrnpfes  and  hereditary  honours  which  were  the  sure 
passj^rts  to  their  fate.  In  some  few  instances  the  mur- 
derers relented.  One  or  two  men  were  preserved  by 
the  devoted  interposition  of  female  relatives.  But  venr 
few  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  on  political  grounds 
lived  to  relate  the  hom>rs  which  they  had  passed  through. 
Saint  M4ard,  although  he  boldly  avowed  himself  a  roy- 
alist, wa»  one  of  the  number.* 

V  For  four  days  did  tliis  frightful  scene  continue,  un- 
sanctioned by  authority,  save  the  instigation  and  half- 
expressed  approbation  of  the  Commune,  perpetrated  by 
an  insignificant  mob,  who,  with  the  snudlest  portion  of 
enei^,  might  have  been  overpowered  at  once.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  sent  some  of  their  members  to 
remonstrate ;  men  known  as  Jacobins,  who  came  back, 

'  •  We  have  not  seen  his  book  itself,  but  there  are  extracts 
from  it  in  Dulaure,  and  among  them  a  very  curious  account 
of  his  examination  before  the  tribunal,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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and  related  that  their  interferenee  had  been  Ineffeetuidy 
and  no  further  steps  were  taken.  The  National  Guavd 
remained  quiet,  waiting  the  orders  of  their  superiort. 
Meanwhile,  amid  this  ^ar  or  lethargy,  for  neitner  the 
Assembly  nor  the  Guard  viewed  this  butchery  with 
&vourable  eyes,  the  judges  and  executioners  ate,  drank , 
and  slept,  and  retomed  unm<4e8ted  and  with,  new  yigour 
to  their  several  functions. 

The  thirst  of  blood,  once  indulged,  appears  to  hove 
given  rise  to  a  sort  of  intoxication.  The  mob  attacked 
even  the  Bic^tre,  a  prison  containing  none  but  criminals 
and  lunatics.  Here  only  they  experienced  resistance ; 
and  the  resistance  was  desperate.  The  saolers  made 
common  cause  with  the  prisoners  against  the  assailants ; 
the  stones  and  iron  bars  of  the  building  supplying  them 
with  weapons.  They  made  good  their  ckfence  until 
cannon  were  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  mowed 
down  in  the  mass. 

Of  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  this  fearful 
scene  no  exact  account  has  ever  been  given.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  not  more  than  200  or  300  of  the  prisoners 
committed  for  political  offences  are  known  to  have 
escaped;  and  on  the  smallest  reckoning  the  slain 
amounted  to  2000  or  3000.  Some  estimate  them  at  double 
that  number.  Truchat  stated  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
that  4000  had  iallen.  One  statement,  which  is  intro- 
duced only  to  show  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  in 
these  matters,  raised  the  number  to  12,800.  Those  who 
were  imprisoned  for  debt  were  set  free  by  order  of  the 
Commune ;  and  to  these  we  must  look  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  total 
number  of  §000,  said  to  have  been  in  prison  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  The  bodies  were  interred  in  trenches,  pre- 
pared, it  is  said,  beforehand  by  the  Commune,  but  their 
bones  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Catacombs. 
**In  these  melancholy  regions,  while  other  relics  of 
mortality  He  exposed  all  around,  the  remains  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September  are  alone 
excluded  from  the  public  eye.     The  vault  in  which  they 
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repose  is  closed  with  a  screen  of  freestone,  as  if  relating 
to  dimes  unfit  to  be  fliought  of  even  in  the  proper  abode 
of  death,  and  which  France  would  willingly  hide  in 
oblinon."* 

*  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  The  authorities 
for  this  account  are  Mignet,  Hist  de  la  R^yolution  Fran^aise ; 
Montfiaillard,  Hist  (fe  France;  and  Dulaure,  as  above 
quoted. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Character  of  Cleon— Blockade  and  Capture  of  the  Lacedse* 
monians  at  Pylos — Comparison  with  the  capture  of  Porto  • 

.  Bello  by  Admiral  Vernon— Greek  comedy— Sketch  of  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes— Sabseqnent  history  of  Cleon— 

;.  Accoant  of  the  Popish  Plot— Character  and  history  of 
Titos  Oates— Mutilation  of  the  Hemue  at  Athens. 

Within  very  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  a  striking  change  took  place  both  in  the 
measures  and  the  ministers  of  the  state.  Miltiades, 
Aristides,  Themistodes,  Cimon,  Pericles,  were  all  pre- 
eminent in  personal  merit,  and  mosjt  of  Uiem  possessed  of 
hereditary  aistinction  also.  Nicias,  a  man  of  rank  and 
virtue,  succeeded  in  appearance  to  the  high  station  of 
Pericles,  but  not  to  his  talents  and  influence  over  his 
turbulent  countrymen,  who,  after  having  been  long 
governed  by  the  most  illustrious  of  Grecian  statesmen, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  worst  of  Grecian 
demagogues.  After  Pericles'  death,  popular  favour 
veered  for  a  short  time  between  Eucrates,  a  flax-seller, 
and  Lysicles,  a  sheep-seller ;  until  a  man,  low  equally  in 
origin,  habits,  and  education,  carried  away  the  prize, 
and  employed  it,  as  the  folly  of  his  supporters  deserved, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  state.  *'  The  son  of  a  tanner,  and 
himself  bred  to  the  trade ;  without  those  generous  feel- 
ings which  seem  inherent  in  high  birth,  and  without 
that  regard  for  character  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
education  to  inspire,  Cleon  possessed  those  corporeal 
powers,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  mob,  often  supply  the 
place  of  both : — with  a  bulky  body,  a  voice  potent  even 
beyond  the  extreme  extent  of  value  attached  to  such  a 
qualification  among  the  Greeks,  with  a  most  republican 
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indifference  to  all  exterior  decorations  of  person,*  and  a 
face  bearing  on  it  the  marks  of  vulgar  intemperance, 
Nature  herself  seems  to  have  formed  Cleon  for  a  dema- 
gogue. His  interior  qualifications  were  just  what  his 
exterior  promised ;  he  being,  as  Mr.  Mitford  observes, 
*  of  extraordinary  impudence  and  little  courage ;  as  slack 
in  the  field  as  he  was  forward  and  noisy  in  the  assembly, 
and  as  base  in  {N*actice  as  he  was  corrupt  in  principle.* 
That  such  a  man  should  ever  have  stood  m  the  situation 
of  head  of  a  party  seems  to  us  almost  incredible  :  but  he 
possessed  one  reaeeming  qualification  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  among  a  nation  which  pardoned  everything  to 
ttke  pleasure  of  indulging  its  ears,  the  coarse  but  ready 
eloquence  of  Cle<m,  exerted  in  those  ways  which  were 
most  calculated  to  please  an  Athenian  audience — in 
boasts  of  his  own  integrity,  and  accusations  of  all  the 
respectaUe  men  of  rank-^tbb  formed  a  splendid  addition 
to  his  character,  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  his  other 
defects.''*  By  this  man's  persuasion  that  atrocious  de- 
cree was  passed,  which  oondenuied  to  death  erery  male 
of  the  Mityleneans,  and  reduced  to  slavery  their  wives 
and  children :  a  ihte  but  just  HTerted  by  the  repentance 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  vengeance  nevertheless  was 
gntified  by  the  execution  of  a  thousand  prisoners. 
Through  his  folly  and  presumption,  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  eondttding  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace, 
when  good  fortune  and  the  military  talent  of  Demos- 
thenes had  thrown  the  Spartan  arm^  at  Sphacteria  into 
their  power.  This  event,  which  raised  Cleon 's  popu- 
laiity  to  its  greatest  height,  has  also  made  knovm  his 
chanicter  to  all  ages.  His  name  would  have  been  com- 
gnuttvely  little  bruited  abroad  by  the  grave  censure  of 
Tbucydides ;  but  the  satire  of  Aristophanes  has  conferred 
on  it  a  most  undesirable  celebrity. 
Sphacteria,  now  called  Sphagia,f  is  a  small  island 

♦  Mitcfaeirn  Aristophanes,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

t  With  reject  t»  the  exact  loeality  of  Sphaeteria,  see  the 
meflDoir  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Arnold's  Tbucy- 
dides. 
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«tiiated  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Pylos, 
well  known  in  modem  history  by  the  name  of  Navarino, 
which  it  nearly  closes ,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  on  either 
side.  In  the  year  b.c.  426,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war,  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Eury- 
medon  and  Demosthenes,  raised  a  small  fort  at  P^loSy 
intending  to  garrison  it  with  Messenians,  the  obstmate 
and  hereditary  enemies  of  Lacedssmon.*  The  fleet  then 
sailed  away,  leaving  only  five  ships  and  their  crews, 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes.  The  Spartan  go- 
vernment immediately  sent  a  force  to  attack  mm  by  land 
and  sea ;  and  to  make  the  blockade  effectual,  they  placed 
a  body  of  Laoediemonians  in  the  island,  meanmg  to  dose 
both  the  inlets  of  the  harbour  with  their  ships.  But  the 
Athenian  fleet  returned  in  time  to  save  their  little  garri- 
son ;  and  a  naval  victory  made  them  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  destiny  of  the  420  Lacedaemomans  thus  shut 
up  on  the  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  island  of  Sphao- 
teria. 

Consternation  ran  high  in  Sparta  on  receiving  this 
news,  for  many  persons  of  the  first  families  were  among 
the  detachment  l£us  entrapped ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Athens  to  negotiate  for  peace.  A  truce  was  concluded 
in  the  first  instance,  by  which  the  Spartans  were  still 
detained  on  the  island, "but  were  to  be  supplied  with  a 
regulated  allowance  of  food ;  and  advantageous  and 
honourable  terms  were  oflered,  on  which  a  lasting  paci- 
flcation  might  be  founded.  But  Cleon  induced  the 
Athenians  to  require  more  than  the  Spartans  would,  or 
perhaps  could,  consent  to  or  fulfil.  In  consequence,  hos- 
tilities were  renewed,  and  the  capture  of  the  Spartans 
became  an  object  of  primary  importance.  The  island 
was  rockv  and  woody,  and  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 
reduce  them  by  force ;  a  strict  blockade  was  therelbre 
drawn  round  the  island  to  starve  them  into  submission. 
But  during  the  truce  they  probably  had  husbanded  the  pro- 
vision allowed  them ;  and  a  scanty  supply  was  introduced 
by  expert  swimmers,  who  dragged  after  them  skins  filled 

♦  See  ¥ol,  i,  chap*  2. 
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with  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey,  or  bruised  linseed,  or 
by  boats,  which  ran  for  .the  island  on  the  seaward  side  in 
stormy  nights,  when  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade :  and  the  Athenians  began  to  be  alarmed  lest,  in  the 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  a  winter  blockade,  they 
might  lose  their  prey.  The  sequel  may  be  best  related 
irom  Thucvdides,  and  in  the  following  graphic  passage 
of  Plutarch,  which  supplies  some  curious  notices  of 
Cleon : — 

'*  When  the  people  saw  that  this  siege  drew  out  in 
length,  and  that  their  camp  suffered  ffrievous  wants  and 
necessities,  then  they  fell  *out  with  Cleon,  and  he  agun 
burdened  Nicias,  saying,  that  through  his  fear  he  would 
let  the  besieged  Spartans  escape,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
captain  they  should  not  have  held  out  so  long.  There- 
upK>n  the  Athenians  said  aloud  to  Cleon, '  And  why  dost 
not  thou  go  thither  then  to  take  them?*  Moreoyer 
Nicias  selfe  also  rising  up,  openly  gave  him  his  authority 
to  take  this  Pylos,  and  baae  him  levy  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
would  to  go  thither,  and  not  to  bragg  wilh  such  impudent 
words,  where  there  was  no  danger,  but  to  do  some  notable 
service  to  the  commonwealth.  Cleon  at  the  first  shrunk 
back,  being  amazed  withal,  little  thinking  they  would 
have  taken  him  so  suddenly  at  his  word  :  but  in  the  end, 
perceivhig  the  people  urged  him  to  it,  and  that  Nicias 
also  was  importunate  with  him,  ambition  so  inflamed  him, 
that  he  not  only  took  the  charge  upon  him,  but  in  a 
bravery  said,  that  within  twenty  days  after  his  departure 
he  would  either  put  all  the  Spartans  to  the  sword,  or 
bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  hear- 
ing Cleon  say  so,  had  more  lust  to  laugh  than  to  believe 
that  he  spake ;  for  it  was  their  manner  ever  to  laugh  at 
his  anger  and  folly.  For  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  the 
people  on  a  time  being  solemnly  assembled  in  council 
earyr  in  the  morning,  to  hear  what  Cleon  would  say,  and 
havmg  tarried  long  for  him,  at  the  length  he  came  with 
a  garland  on  his  head,  and  prayed  the  assembly  to  dis- 
miss the  court  till  the  next  morning :  for  (quoth  he)  I 
shall  not  be  at  leisure  to-day,  because  I  have  sacrificed, 
and  do  feast  also  certain  strangers,  my  friends,  that  are 
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come  to  see  me.  So  the  people  burst  out  in  a  laughing, 
and  brake  up  the  assembly  ....  But  herein  Nicias  did 
great  harm  to  the  commonwealth,  suffering  Cleon  in  that 
sort  to  grow  to  credit  and  estimation.  For  after  that 
victory  Cleon  grew  to  so  haughty  a  mind  and  pride  of 
himself,  that  he  was  not  to  be  dealt  withal ;  whereupon 
fell  out  the  occasion  of  the  great  miseries  that  happened 
to  the  citr  of  Athens,  bv  which  Nicias  himself  was  not 
the  smallest  sufferer.  For  Cleon,  among  other  things, 
took  away  the  modesty  and  reverence  used  before  in  pub- 
lic orations  to  the  people :  he  of  all  men  was  the  first  that 
cried  out  in  his  orstions,  thaf  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  threw  <^n  his  ^owne,  and  flung  up  and  down  the 
pulpit  as  he  spoke.  Of  which  example  afterwards  fol- 
lowed all  licentiousness  and  contempt  of  honesty,  the 
which  all  the  orators  and  counsellors  fell  into  that  dealt 
in  matters  of  state  and  commonwealth,  and  was  in  the  end 
the  overthrow  of  all  together."* 

**  Niens  seeing  the  Athenians  to  be  in  a  kind  of  tu- 
mult against  Cleon,  for  that  when  he  thought  it  so  easy 
a  matter,  he  did  not  presently  put  it  in  practice,  and 
seeing  also  he  had  upbrtuded  him,  willed  him  to  take 
what  strength  he  would,  that  they  could  give  him,  and 
undertake  it.  Cleon,  supposing  at  first  that  he  gave  him 
this  leave  but  in  words,  was  ready  to  accept  it ;  but 
-when  he  knew  he  would  give  him  the  authority  in  good 
earnest,  then  he  shrunk  l»ck,  and  said,  that  not  he,  but 
Nicias,  was  general  :  being  now  indeed  afraid,  and 
hoping  that  he  durst  not  have  given  over  the  office  to 
bim.  But  then  Nicias  again  bade  him  do  it,  and  gave 
over  his  command  to  him,  for  so  much  as  concerned 
Pylos,  and  called  the  Athenians  to  witness  it.  They 
(as  is  the  fashion  of  the  multitude),  thd  more  Cleon 
declined  the  voyage,  and  went  back  from  his  word, 
pressed  Nicias  so  much  the  more  to  resign  his  power  to 
him,  and  cried  out  upon  Cleon  to  go.     Insomuch,  as  not 

'  *  North's  Plutarch — ^Nicias.  This  reference  of  all  the' 
evils  which  befell  Athens  to  the  indecorous  behaviour  of  one 
speaker  is  rather  characteristic. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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knowing  how  to  disengage  himself  of  his  word,  he  under- 
took  the  voyage,  and  stood  forth,  saying,  that  he  feared 
not  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  that  he  would  not  carry 
any  man  with  him  out  of  the  city,  but  only  the  Lem- 
nians  and  Imbrians  that  were  then  present,  and  those 
targeteers  that  were  come  to  them  from  CEnus,  and  400 
archers  out  of  other  places,  and  with  these,  he  said, 
added  to  the  soldiers  that  were  at  Pylos  already,  he 
would,  within  twenty  days,  either  fetch  away  the  likce- 
daemonians  alive,  or  kill  them  upon  the  place. 

^'This  vain  speech  moved  amongst  the  Athenians 
some  laughter,  and  was  h^krd  with  great  content  of  the 
wiser  sort.  For  of  two  benefits,  the  one  must  needs  fall 
out ;  either  to  be  rid  of  Cleon  (which  was  their  greatest 
hope),  or  if  they  were  deceived  in  that,  then  to  get 
those  Lacedaemonians  into  their  hands.'"*' 

Cleon  sailed  accordingly ;  but  in  the  interim  a  fire  had 
consumed  the  woods  on  the  island,  and  Demosthenes,  an 
able  and  successful  general,  was  already  preparii^  to  at- 
tack the  Lacedaemonians.  Cleon  was  prudent  enough 
to  leave  the  direction  of  the  assault  in  his  hands.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Lacedaemonian  force  at  last 
surrendered,  being  reduced  in  number  to  292,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans ;  and  within  the  time  prescribed 
Cleon  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  with  his  prisoners. 
Thucydides  says,  that  no  event  throughout  the  war 
created  so  much  astonishment  in  Greece  as  this ;  it  being 
the  general  opinion  that  the  Liacedaemonians  would  not 
yield  up  their  arms  for  famine,  or  for  any  other  extremity, 
but  ratner  die  with  them,  fighting  as  they  best  could. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  we  have  seen,  in  a 
work  the  scanty  side  of  which  says  little  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  sound  scholarship  in  Engliund,  an 
ingenious  parallel  between  the  remarkable  transaction 
above  narrated,  and  a  passage  in  English  history.  The 
work  in  question,  the  '  Philological  Museum,'  is  likely 
not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers ;  andinstead  of  merely  re^rring  to  it,  we  shall 

*  Thucyd*,  iv.  28. 
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proceed  to  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. 

'^  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  elaborate  narrative  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  has  drawn  a  comparison  between  the 
military  operations  of  Brasidas  in  the  Athenian  depen- 
dencies lying  towards  Thrace,  and  those  of  General 
Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  in  Canada.  The  points  of 
f  esemblance  are  very  remarkable ;  but,  as  he  observes, 
the  differences  are  also  obvious.  The  parallel  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  close  to  awaken  that  interest  which  all 
men  naturally  feel  in  marking  the  identity  of  the  human 
character,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  ages  and 
countries  far  removed  from  each  other.  Such  indications 
of  a  common  nature  connect  one  generation  with  another, 
and  bring  home  to  the  mind  a  more  lively  conception  of 
the  past.  The  parallel  about  to  be  drawn  fetches  one  of 
its  subjects  from  the  same  period  of  Grecian  history,  so 
fertile  in  remarkable  meii  and  striking  incidents.  If,  in 
Mr.  Mitford's  case,  the  points  of  difference  be  thought  to 
outweigh  those  of  resemblance,  it  may  pertiaps  be  said, 
that  in  the  following  comparison  the  preponderance  is 
exactly  reversed.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  second  account 
of  what  we  have  fully  described,  the  transactions  at 
Sphacteria,  and  the  singular  arrangement  between  Cleon 
and  Nicias."  After  a  shoi*t  notice  of  diese  events,  the 
author  continues :  ''  The  people  applaud  Cleon's  bold 
proposal,  and  insist  on  his  going  to  redeem  his  word, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  He  goes,  and  is  completely 
successful,  bringing  the  captives  to  Athens  within  the 
specified  twenty  days.  The  applause  of  the  citizens  ex- 
ceeded all  moderation,  with  which  party  spirit  had  per- 
haps something  to  do.  Cleon  was  esteemed  a  first-rate 
general,  and  accordingly  sent  out  to  match  the  incom- 
parable Brasidas. 

^^  The  temper  of  the  English  public,  at  the  period  to 
w:hich  we  are  about  to  refer,  is  well  evinced  by  the  un- 
common popularity  of  Glover's  ballad,  entitled  Admiral 
Hosier's  Ghost,  which  was  a  political  souib.  Hosier  had 
been  sent  out  to  protect  the  West  Indian  trade  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  a  terror  to  our  merchantmen  in 

g2 
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those  seas.    Their  principal  station  was  Porto  Belio ;  off 
which  accordingly  Hosier  cruised.     But  he  had  instruc- 
tions not  to'  make  aggressions  on  the  enemy ;   and  he  re- 
mained inactke  at  sea,  insulted  and  despised  by  the 
Spaniards,  till  his  crews  beeamediseased,  and  he  at  last  died 
of  a  broken  heart.    He  waa  a  brave  sailor,  but  his  orders 
kept  him  inactive.     This  state  of  things,  so  disgraceful 
to  our  naval  power,  continued  tUl  1739;  when  Admiral 
Vernon,  who  was  a  fierce  and  not  ineloquirat  assailant  in 
debate,  and  the  delight  of  his  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  his  blont  imtpudenoe  and  harassing  hos- 
tility to  Ministers,  came  prominently  before  the  public 
He  was  esteemed  a  pretty  good  officer ;  but  his  boisterous 
manner  in  the  house  was  Us  principal  recommendation. 
In  a  debate  on  the  Spanish  depredations,  which  still  con- 
tinued unrepreased,  he  chanced  to  affirm  that   Porto 
Bello  might  be  easily  taken,  if  the  officers  did  theu* 
duty ;   and  led  on  by  the  aMour  of  debate,  he  even 
pledged  himself  to  capture  the  place,  with  only  six  ships 
of  war,  if  they  would  put  him  in  command.    The  oppo- 
ffltioD  re*«ehoed  his  proposal.    Vernon  was  called  bv  an- 
ticipation a  Drake  and  a  Raleigh ;   and  his  popuUirity 
no  bounds.    The  minister.  Sir  A.  Walpole,  glad  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  clamour,  and  to  get  rid  for  a  time  of 
Vernon's  busy  opposition  in  the  Commons ;  and  hoping 
perhaps,  like  Nicias,  that  by  the  failure  of  his  boast  he 
would  disgrace  himself  and  his  party,  or  else  dear  the 
seas  of  the  Spaniards ;  closed  wUh  the  offer  so  lightly 
made,   and  actually  sent  him  out  with  a  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies.    Vernon  sailed,  and  was  as  good  as  his 
word.    He  speedily  took  Porto  Bello,  and  demolished  all 
the  tbrti&cations.     Both  houses  joined  in  an  address; 
Vernon  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popularity ;  and  the 
'  nation  in  general  (oteerves  the  historian)  was  wonder- 
fully elated  by  an  exploit,  which  was  magnified  much 
above  its  merit.'    A  aacheverel  or  a  Vernon  are  quite  , 
sufficient  pillars  for  a  party  to  rear  a  triumphal  arch 
upon.  I 

''The  extraordinary  performance  of  an  extravagant  | 
boast,  under  circumstances  unexpectedly  favourable,  is 
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not  iirore  observable  in  botii  eases,  than  the  vfeedy  ex- 
posure of  the  kaabilky  of  botbcommandeiv,  wen  sabse- 
quently  put  to  the  test.  The  hero  of  Spbaoteria  at  the 
head  of  a  brave  array  in  Tlurace,  wiUi  i^bidi  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do*  next,  Hke  a  chess-player  who  does  not 
see  his  next  move,  is  absdotely  ludicrous.  The  con- 
duct of  the  conqueror  of  Porto  Bello,  when  intrusted 
with  a  powerM  fleet  on  a  huiger  Md  of  action,  is 
equally  decisive  of  his  real  nierits.  He  failed  most  < 
miserably  as  admind  on  the  West  India  station ;  thus 
showing  that  a  coup  de  mom,  whether  in  polittcs  or  war, 
though  it  often  succeed  most  signally,  is  no  safe  evid^Eice 
of  general  ability,"  f 

Fortified  as  to  our  flaets  by  the  authority  of  history, 
we  may  proceed,  aDer  this  digressicm,  to  devdop  the 
chief  obi'ect  of  this  chapter,  which  is  to  give  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  remaikable  productions  oif  Greek  lite- 
rature, the  <  Knights'  of  Aristophanes,  and  to  exhibit  the 
Aristophanic  Cleon,  who,  even  aiiter  this  fxpeioee,  will 
surprise  thos^  who  are  unacqudiited  with  him.  We  dudl 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  parallel  for  hira  in  our  own 
history.  To  Cleon  and  his  polities  Aristophanes  was 
violentiy  op^sed.  Much  uadeserved  obloquy  has  been 
thrown  in  times  past  upon  tius  poet :  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admowledged  tliat  the  heaviest  charges  against 
him  are  undeserved :  that  he  saw  dearly  wirat  were  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  and  feared  not  to  tell  his 
turbulent  countrymen  their  faults  to  their  face.  The 
medicine  indeed  reqiured  to  be  disguised  to  render  it  pa- 
latable, and  we  must  regret  that  the  vehicle  employed 
was  such  as  to  render  it  disgusting  to  modem  delicacy : 
but  the  fault  of  this  lay  partly  in  the  state  of  society  in 
which  the  poet  lived  ;  tne  courage,  the  ciear-sightedness, 
and  the  brilliant  talent  are  his  own  peculiar  glory. 

The  Grecian  comedy  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  subject 
to  touch  upon :  £6r  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  original,  abstnaets  and  translations  piiesent  litde  more 

*  Thucyd.  v.  7. 
t  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  706. 
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than  the  lifeless  form  in  its  somewhat  startling  extrava- 
^  ganoe.  Of  the  wit,  the  greatest  part  most  evaporate^ 
and  the  remainder  requires,  in  order  to  be  relished,  some 
familiarity  with  the  manners  to  which  it  refers.  The 
Grecian  arama  had  its  origin  in  religion.  In  the  worship 
of  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian 
deities,  it  was  usual  to  introduce  two  sorts  of  poetry ;  the 
one  lofty  and  panegyrical,  the  other  ludicrous  and  sa- 
*tirical.  As  these  rude  attempts  acquired  extent  and 
polish,  they  separated  in  character  more  and  more 
widely :  until  the  former  acquired  the  exalted  and  highly 
reverential  cast  which  we  see  in  the  tragedies  of  .ffischy- 
lus ;  while  the  latter  retained  its  original  features,  more 
pleasing  to  a  deity  who  is  mythologically  represented  as 
inspiring  and  partaking  the  most  fantastic  rites  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  as  being  offended  by  nothing  except  sobriety 
or  gravity.  Extravagance  and  indecency  therefore  be- 
came a  religious  duty,  and  one  that  the  Athenians  ful- 
filled with  pious  fervour.  The  drama  was  a  matter  of 
public  interest ;  plays  were  performed,  not  daily,  but 
upon  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  in  the  early  spring,*  in 
theatres  of  vast  extent,  with  all  the  magnificence  and 
efiect  which  anxious  care  and  unsparing  expense  could 
prodoce ;  judges  were  appointed  by  the  public  to  decide 
upon  the  ments  of  the  pieces  represented,  and  the  pme 
of  victory  was  sought  with  an  eagerness  totally  dispro- 
portioned,  according  to  modem  notions,  to  the  object  in 
view. 

In  co-operation  with  the  author,  certain  persons,  called 
Choragi,  were  appointed  by  law,  at  whose  expense  the 
Chorus  was  provided,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the 
parts  which  tney  were  to  perform.  *Upon  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  Choragus  the  success  of  the  author 
mainly  depended ;  and  if  successful,  he  consecrated  to 
Bacchus  a  tripod  inscribed  with  his  own  name,  that  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  magistrate  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  year.  The  modem  drama  possesses  nothing  which 
resembles  the  Chorus.     We  have  already  noticed  the  re- 

*  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  seq. 
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ligious  songs  froi  which  theatrical  entertainments  were 
derived.  The  first  step  to  their  improvement  was  the 
introduction  of  some  mythological  narration  by  another 
person  to  relieve  the  singer ;  me  second,  the  conversion 
of  this  narrative  into  dialogue,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
second  actor.  For  some  time  the  original  Bacchic 
song  maintained  its  ground  in  the  intervals  of  recitation ; 
but  at  length  the  lyrical  part  was  made  to  bear  upon  the 
rest  of  the  performance,  and  as  a  taste  for  splendour  was 
developed,  the  number  of  singers  was  increased  from  one 
to  three,  fifteen,  or  even  a  greater  number.*  In  the 
advanced  state  of  the  art  the  Chorus  bore  marks  of  its 
original  constitution,  being  still  regarded  as  a  single 
actor,  and  mingling  in  the  dialogue  by  means  of  its 
Coryphaeus,  or  leader.  In  tragedy  it  was  composed  of 
old  men,  maidens,  or  any  class  of  persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece :  the  comic  poets 
took  a  wider  range,  ana  availed  themselves  of  the  boldest 
personifications  which  they  thought  likely  to  produce 
cfiect.  Thus  in  one  play  of  Aristophanes  there  is  a 
Chorus  of  Clouds,  in  another  of  Birds,  in  another  of 
Frogs,  in  another  of  Wasps,  which  were  all  so  habited 
as  to  bear  some  vague  resemblance  to  the  things  they 
personated,  in  a  manner  which  such  as  recollect  a  panto- 
mime of  no  very  old  date,  called  Harlequin  and  the 
Queen  Bee,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend.  The  in- 
troductory scenes  of  our  pantomimes  often  seem  to  imi- 
tate these  freaks  of  Grecian  comedy ;  as  for  instance,  in 
Harlequin  Gulliver,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  dog- 
star,  as  described  by  another  eminent  traveller.  Baron 
Munchausen,  came  in  to  sine ;  also  a  chorus  of  men  with 
their  heads  under  their  shoiuders.  And  indeed  the  latter 
scenes  of  pantomime,  by  retrenching  the  practical 
jokes,  and  by  the  introduction  of  dialogue,  might  be 
made  to  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  Grecian 
comedy.  Grimaldi's  parody  of  the  dagger-scene  in 
Macbeth,  although  principally  aimed  at  a  particular 

*  Mus,  Grit,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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actor,  was  a  capital  parallel  to  the  pitilels  pelting  of  wit 
carried  on  by  me  comediaas  of  Athens  against  the  tra- 
gedians, and  against  each  other. 

Xo  history  of  the  gradual  formation  of  comedy   ha» 
come  down  to  us,  but  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  we 
find  her  possessed  of  most  extraordinary  privueges,  and 
availing  herself  of  them  to  the  extremity  of  licence. 
To  laugh  was  the  grand  object  of  the  audience,   and 
any  thing  was  tolerated  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
The  slang  of  the  port  and  the  market,  the  pleadings 
of  the  law  courts,  the  peculiar  language  of  handicrafts, 
were  all  carefully  studied  and  profus^y  introduo^,  in 
combination    with    the  grossest  bufibonery  and  inde- 
cency, and  the  most  unsparing  personal  abuse.     In  a 
town  like  Athens,  the  population  of  which,  though 
large,  was  crowded  wilhm  a  narrow  space  and  almost 
living  in  the  open  air,  a  joke  directed  against  the  pecuJir- 
arities,  corporeal  or  moral ,  of  any  person  of  any  sort  of 
notoriety,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  understood,  and  if  un> 
derstood,    quite   sure    to    be   relished.      Masks    were 
always  worn  by  the  actors,  and  if  a  living  character  was 
brought  on  the  stage  the  mask  was  a  portrait    Unlucky- 
poets,  public  defaulters,  peculators,  and  notorious  profli- 
gates, formed  the  stock  in  trade  common  to  all  come- 
dians ;  and  a  more  exceptionable  source  of  amusement 
was  found   in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  private 
malevolence.     Even  the  sacred  pers(Mis  of  the  gods  were 
fair  game  ;  and*  Bacchus,  the  patron  of  the  festival,  was 
made  to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  his  riotous  wor- 
shippers  as  the  earliest  Captain  Bobadil  upon  record."** 
Such  are  the  features  of  the  elder  Grecian  comedy,  con- 
firmed by,  and  indeed  mainly  derived  from  the  works  of 
Aristophanes,  the  only  comedian  of  whom  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen remains.f 

*  See  the  Frogs. 

t  Comedy  is  divided  by  the  Grecian  critics  into  three 
branches;  the  <dd,  the  middle,  and  the  new.  Of  the  two 
latter  we  know  little,  since  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  the 
only  perfect  comedies  extant,  belong,,  with  one  exception,  to 
the  first.    It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  here 
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After  this  exposition  the  reader  m&j  be  surprised  at 
the  respectful  terms  ia  which  we  have  above  spoken  of 
him.  But  it  is  prettj  certain  tliat  he  saw  clearly  the  true 
interests  of  his  country ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for 
thiiddng  that  four  at  least  of  the  eleven  plays  now  extant 
were  written  with  llie  express  view  of  improving  its 
policy,  or,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  oi  correcting  its 
morals ;  while  through  liiem  all  the  national  faults  of  the 
Athenians  are  lashed  with  an  unsparing  and  somewhat 
dangerous  severity.  To  argue  this  Question  would  trans* 
port  us  far  from  our  subject,  from  which  indeed  we  have 
already  wandered  wide,  and  far  beyond  our  Kmits :  and  i» 
the  less  necessary  because  it  has  already  been  fully  argued 
in  worics  of  easy  access  (Mitchell,  Prelim.  Discourse ; 
Schlegel,  Lectures  on  History  of  Literature,  Observer). 
On  the  ^literary  merits  of  Aristophanes  all  are  agreed. 
For  power  and  variety  of  versification,  he  stands  un* 
rivalled ;  for  command  of  the  noble  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  he  is  perhaps  unmatched,  except  by  Plato. 
His  wit  it  would  be  superfluous  to  praise ;  unfortunately 
it  is  too  often  exercised  on  subjects  which  endure  not  an 
English  dress.  Nothing  perhaps  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  usual  style  of  his  dialogue  as  the  less  refined  parts 
of  Shakspere's  comedies,  but  the  latter  want  that  politi- 
cal design  which,  pjervading  the  Grecian,  inclines  us  to 
forget  me  means  in  the  end,  and  are  in  other  respects 

into  a  desoription  of  them ;  but  it  may  be  generally  stated 
that  they  were  of  a  milder  character ;  the  licence  of  person- 
aUty  was  gradually  retrenched,  and  with  it,  tiie  political  im* 
portance  of  the  stage.  The  lines  of  dktiuction  cannot  be 
drawn  with  much  precision,  bat  the  former  of  them  seems  ta 
commence  early  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  the  latter  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  which  be^  n.c.  336.  The  total  loss 
of  the  new  comedy,  and  especially  of  Menander,  is  perhaps- 
the  greatest  that  classic  literature  has  sustdned.  It  appears 
from  the  remaining  fragments  to  haTe  been  of  a  highly 
polished'  and  moral  cast  But  a  good  idea  of  its  generid 
form  and  tendency  may  be  derived  from  I^lautos  and  Te- 
rence, of  whose  plays  sevend  are  little  more  tiian  translations 
from  it 

G  3' 
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scarcely  equal  to  the  comparison.  But  amidst  all  this 
ribaldry  he  often  breaks  out  in  a  vein  of  pure  and 
exalted  poetry,  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of 
excelling  in  the  most  elegant  or  dignified  departments  of 
the  art,  had  the  temper  of  his  countrymen  been  such  as 
to  profit  by  or  allow  a  hearing  to  serious  admonition. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  comedies,  '  The  Knights,* 
is  directed  expressly  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Cleon. 
The  danger  mcurred  by  the  author  is  evident  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  himself,  that  no  maskmaker  could  be 
induced  to  furnish  a  likeness  of  the  demagogue.  *  And  as 
no  actor  would  perform  the  part,  the  poet  himself  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  it,  his  face  rubbed 
with  vermilion,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  to  imitate  Cleon's 
complexion,  and  serve  in  some  degree  for  a  disguise. 
The  plot,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  is  mainly  founded  on  the 
transactions  at  Fylos,  already  related,  and  the  characters 
are  selected  accordingly. 

Nicias,  Demosthenes,  and  Cleon  figure  as  slaves  of 
Demus,  literally  "the  people,"  who  represents  the 
Athenian  as  John  Bull  does  the  English  nation,  llie 
only  other  character  is  an  itinerant  sausage-seller.  The 
chorus  is  composed  of  knights  or  horsemen,  the  richer 
class  of  citizens,  who  were  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  and 
be  prepared  for  the  cavalry  service.  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  appear  in  the  first  scene,  and  complain  bitterly  of 
a  certain  raphlagonian ;  such  is  the  country  which  the 
poet  has  assigned  to  Cleon,  whom  tlieir  master  has 
lately  brought  home,  partly,  according  to  the  Scholiast 
(Knights,  verse  2),  for  the  sake  of  an  untranslatcable 
pun,  partly  because  the  Faphlagonians  had  the  repu- 
ation  of  making  the  worst-conditioned  slaves  of  all 
who  came  to  the  Athenian  market.  After  some  quib- 
bling they  agree  to  submit  their  case  to  the  spectators, 
and  Demosthenes  states  it  as  follows  ;t — 

"^  *  Knights,  line  231/ ed.  Bekk.,  see  the  Scholia.  It  was 
usual  for  authors  to  perform  a  part  in  their  own  comedies. 
Aristophanes  had  not  hidierto  complied  with  this  custom. 

t  The  following  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  transla- 
tion ;  to  whom  apology  is  due  for  occasional  omissions,  where 
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With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tis  our  fate 

To  have  a  testy,  cross-grained,  bilious,  sour 

Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  much  given 

To  a  bean  diet ;  *  somewhat  hard  of  hearing : 

Demus  his  name,  sirs,  of  the  parish  Pnyxf  here. ' 

Some  three  weeks  back  or  so,  this  lord  of  ours 

Brought  back  a  scoundrel  slave  from  Paphlagonia, 

Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  with  as  foul  a  mouth 

As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 

This  tanner^  Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 

Wanted  not  penetration)  bowed  and  scraped. 

And  fiiwned,  and  wagged  his  ears  and  tail  dog-fashion. 

And  thus  soon  slipp^  into  the  old  man's  graces. 

Occasional  douceurs  of  leather  parings. 

With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his  own : 

**  Good  sir,  the  court  is  up— you've  judged  one  cause, 

'Tis  time  to  take  the  bath ;  allow  me,  sir — 

This  cake  is  excellent — ^pray  sup  this  broth — 

You  love  an  obolus,  pray  take  these  three — 

Honour  me,  sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper." 

Sad  times  meanwhile  for  us! — With  prying  looks 

Bound  comes  my  man  of  hides,  and  if  he  tnds  us 

Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 

Incontinentlv  lays  his  paw  upon  it, 

And  modestly,  in  his  own  name,  presents  it 

It  was  but  t'other  day,  these  hands  had  mixed 

A  Spartan  pudding  for  him, — there,  at  Pylos, 

Silly  and  craftily  the  knave  stole  on  me» 

the  allusions  would  have  required  a  large  body  of  notes  to 
render  them  generally  intelligible,  wititiout  bein^  necessary 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  passage,  and  a  few  sbght  altera- 
tions. 

*  The  Athenian  judges  used  beans  in  giving  their  votes. 
Each  received  three  obols,  about  five-pence,  for  his  fee,  and 
in  one  of  die  courts  the  common  number  of  judges  was  from 
two  to  five  hundred  or  more.  The  poorer  classes  made  a 
livelihood  in  this  wa^,  and  hence  there  sprunjj  an  extraor- 
dinary love  of  litigation,  which  Aristophanes  is  continually 
satirizing.    The  *  Wasps '  is  expressly  directed  against  it. 

t  Pnyx,  the  pUce  of  general  assembly.  It  was  filled  with 
stone  seats,  to  which  reference  will  be  noade  hereafter. 

I  Cleon's  father  was  a  tanner,  and  the  poet  is  continually 
twitting  him  with  his  dirty  trade. 
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Ravished  &e  ftast,  and  to  my  master  bore  it 

Then  none  bat  he,  fonooth,  must  wait  at  table : 

rWe  dare  not  come  in  sight)  anon  the  knave  , 

Chaonts  oat  Us  oracles,  and  irhea.  he  sees 

The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the  -ears, 

And  scared  fixmi  Ms  few  senses,  marks  tiie  time. 

And  enters  on  his  trieks.    False  aooosations 

Now  come  in  troops,  and  at  their  heels  the  whip. 

Meanwhile  the  rasoal  sbaffles  in  aBKxng  ns, 

And  begs  of  one,  browbeaits  aao&er,  i^eaitB 

A  third,  and  fng\»eoB  all.    **  My  honest  ftiends. 

These  cords  cut  deep,  yon  '11  find  it— I  say  nothing' 

Jndge  yon  behreen  your  purses  and  yo«r  backs ,' 

I  could  perhaps—"    We  take  the  gentle  hint, 

And  give  him  all ;  tf  not,  tiie  9ii.  man^s  Ibot 

Plays  snch  a  tme  tipon  over  hinder  parts  — 

Wherefore  (to  Nieias)  befits  it  that  we  thiidc  what  coarse 

To  take,  or  where  to  looJc  for  help. 

MttckeU,  p.  161-4. 

The  remedy  however  baffles  ih&r  ingemuty,  till 
Demosthenes,  through  the  inflation  of  tlie  witte<^flask, 
sends  his  comrade  to  steal  from  Cleon,  who  is  asleep 
within,  a  certain  book  of  orades  which  he  hoards  with 
especial  care.  They  are  happily  secm'ed  and  handed 
over  to  Demosthenes,  whose  activity  is  all  along  con- 
trasted with  the  indecision  ef  Nieias.  After  repeated 
application  for  more  wine  to  clear  his  inderstanding,  he 
at  last  condescends  to  enlighten  his  companion's  impa- 
tience. 

.  2>0tB.  (readings)    So,  so,  thoa  varlet  of  a  PapMagonian ! 
'Twas  this  bred  such  distrust  in  thee,  and  taught 
To  hoard  these  prophecies. 

JVic.  Say  you  ? 

Vem,  I  say 

Here  is  a  prophecy,  which  tells  the  time 
And  manner  of  this  fellow's  death. 

^ic.  Out  with  it. 

Dem,  (reading^)  The  words  -are  clear  enough,  says  my 
oracle, 
There  shall  arise  within  our  state  a  lint-seller^^ 
And  to  his  hands  the  state  shall  be  committed. 
*  Eoerates. 
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.    Nic    One  seller  note  we : — ^good,  proceed,  what  follows  ? 

Dem,  (receding,')    Him  shall  a  sheep*8e)ler  sueceed.* 

Nic,  A  brace 

Of  sellers,  good.— What  shall  beifidl  this  worthy  ? 

Dem.  {reading.)  'Tis  fixed  that  he  bear  sway  till  one  arise 
More  wicked  than  himself— ^hat  moment  seals  him. 
Then  comes  the  Papfhlagonian— the  hide-seller— 
The  man  of  claws,  whose  roice  ontroars  Cycloboms.t 

Nic.  The  man  of  sheep  then  falls  benealSi  the  lord 
Of  hides! 

Dejn,  Even  so;  thns  mns  the  owwjle. 

iVic.  Another  and  another  still  sncceeds, 
And  all  are  sellers  I  sure  the  race  must  be 
Extinct ! 

Dem,  One  yet  is  left  whose  craft  may  stir 
Yoar  wonder. 

Ate.  What  his  name  ? 

I>em.  Won'dst  learn? 

Nic.  Aye  marry, 

Dem.  I  give  it  to  thee  then :  the  man  that  rains 
The  Paphlageuiaa  is— a  saosage-selter. 

Mi^hellyi^.  170-2. 

A  person  exercising  this  lofty  yocation  is  now  seen  ap- 

Eroacning  and  is  eagerly  hailed,  as  sent  at  this  moment 
y  die  especial  fevour  of  the  gods.  Their  fated  de- 
liyerer,  however,  is  a  modest  man,  and  cannot  easily  be 
led  to  believe  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  him.  I  am  a 
sausage-seller,  he  says ;  how  should  I  become  a  man  ? 
Demosthenes  assures  him  that  the  qualities  belonging  to 
his  profession — impudence  and  dieating — ^are  precisely 
those  to  which  his  greatness  is  to  be  owing :  but  still 
fjBdling  to  overcome  his  scruples,  he  is  led  to  suspect  the 
sausage-seller  of  the  unpardonable  fault  of  having  some 
taint  of  gentility  in  his  extraction.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  proceeds  to  expound  the  orades.  The  inci* 
pient  statesman  vidkis  to  their  predictions,  and  readily 
receives  instructions  for  his  pablic  life.  **  The  oracles 
indeed  do  flatter  me ;  Imt  I  wonder  how  I  «hall  be  able 

*  Lysines, 
t  A  mountain  torrent  of  Attica. 
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to  take  charge  of  the  people.*'    The  answer  is  addressed 
to  his  professional  experience. 

Dem.  Nought  easier :  model  yoa  upon  your  trade. 
Deal  with  the  people  as  with  sausages — 
Twist,  implicate,  embroil ;  nothing  will  hurt 
So  you  but  make  your  court  to  Demus,  cheating 
And  soothing  him  with  terms  of  kitchen  science ; 
All  other  public  talents  are  your  own : 
Your  voice  is  strong,  your  liver  white,  and  you  are 
O'  the  market — say,  could  Diffidence  ask  more 
To  cUim  the  reins  of  state  ? 

Mitchell,  p.  180.    ^ 

Cleon  now  comes  on  the  stage,  with  the  usual  cry, 
'^  The  commonwealth  is  in  danger,'*  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  Chorus,  who  attack  him  in  an  indignant 
burst,  which  defies  translation!  A  long  scene  of  abuse  and 
recriminatioh  follows  for  near  three  hundred  lines,  in  the 
course  of  which  every  art  and  trade  is  made  to  contribute 
to  the  contest  of  abuse,  till  Cleon  at  length  accuses  his 
rival  of  havine  received  ten  talents  as  a  bribe.  "  What 
then,"  he  replies,  **  will  you  take  one  of  them  to  hold 
your  tongue  ?"  "  That  he  will,  and  gladly,"  replies  the 
Chorus  :  "  see,  the  wind  is  going  down  already."  The 
satire  was  the  keener,  because  Cleon  had  recently  been 
fined  five  talents  on  a  conviction  for  bribery.*  At  lengthy 
being  somewhat  worsted,  he  leaves  the  stage,  with  the 
threat  of  denouncing  to  the  council  "  the  nightly  meet- 
ings in  the  city,  and  conspiracies  with  the  Modes  and 
Boeotians,"  in  which  his  tormentors  are  engaged.  The 
sausage-seller  follows  to  countermine  him,  and  the  stage 
is  left  clear  for  the  Parabasis,  or  customary  address  of 

*  It  has  been  generally  sud  that  Cleon  lost  his  popularity 
and  incurred  this  fine  in  consequence  of  the  representation 
of  the  Knights;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  former 
supposition,  and  the  latter  is  disproved  by  the  mention  of  this 
fine  in  the  opening  of  the  Acharnians,  acted  the  year  before, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  by  the  Knights ;  which  probably  led  to  the 
mistake. 
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the  Chorus  to  the  audience.  This  was  generally  uncon- 
nected with  the  play,  and  served  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  author  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  all  things  and 
all  people.  It  was  chiefly  satirical,  but  in  Aristophanes 
is  usually  intermixed  with  passages  of  a  highly  poetical 
cast)  which  strike  the  more  from  beuig  introduced  by  a 
change  in  the  metre.  We  cannot  shorten  or  garble  it, 
and  the  passage  is  too  long,  and  would  be  too  unintel* 
ligible,  to  be  given  entire.*  At  the  close  of  it,  the 
sausage-seller  returns,  to  acquaint  his  anxious  friends 
with  his  success. 

Saus.  Straight  as  he  went  fh)m  hence,  I  da^t  all  sail 
And  followed  close  behind.    Within  I  fimud  him 
Launching  his  bolts,  and  thonder-dririn^  words, 
Denouncing  all  the  knights  as  traitors,  vile 
Conspirators— jags,  crags,  and  masses  huge 
Of  stone  were  nothing  to  the  monstrous  words 
His  foaming  mouth  heaved  up.    All  this  to  hear 
Did  the  grave  council  seriously  incline ; 
They  love  a  tale  of  scandal  in  their  hearts, 
And  his  had  been  as  quick  in  birth  as  golden<herb : ;  j 
Mustard  was  in  their  fiioes,  and  their  brows 
With  frowns  were  furrowwl  up.     1  saw  the  storm, 
Marked  how  his  words  had  simk  npon  them,  taking 
Their  very  senses  prisoners : — and  oh ! 
In  knavery'fi  name  thought  I,*~by  all  the  fools, 
And  scrubs,  and  rogues,  and  scoundrels  in  the  town — 
By  that  same  market,  where  my  early  youth 
Keceived  its  first  instruction,  let  me  gaUier 
True  courage  now ;  be  oil  upon  my  tongue. 
And  shameless  impudence  direct  my  speech. 
Just  as  these  thoughts  passed  over  me,  I  heard 
A  sound  of  thunder  pealing  on  my  right.t 
I  marked  the  omen-»grateful,  kissed  the  ground, 
And  pushing  briskly  through  the  lattice-work, 
RaisdL  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  thus 
Began  upon  them:  **  Messieurs  of  the  Senate, 

*  In  the  original  it  occupies  altogether  mc^e  than  100  lines 
in  a  play  of  1400. 

f  Thunder  from  the  right  hand  was  an  omen  of  good  for- 
tune.   See  the  original,  ver.  639. 
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I  bring  good  new6»  and  hope  your  &voiar  for  il, 

j^uchovies,  such  as  since  this  war  began. 

Ne'er  crossed  my  eyes  for  cheapness,  do  this  aay 

Adorn  our  markets/' — At  the  words,  a  calm 

Came  over  every  fece,  and  all  was  hushed. 

A  crown*  was  voted  me  upon  the  spot 

Then  I  (the  thought  was  of  the  momenfs  birth) 

Making  a  migh^  secret  of  it,  bade  them 

Put  pans  and  pots  in  instant  Teqoisition, 

And  then<->one  obol  loads  you  with  anchovies. 

Then  rose  the  clap  of  hands,  and  every'&ee 

Gaped  into  mine,  in  idiot  vacancy. 

My  Paphlagonian,  seeing  by  what  words 

The  council  best  were  pleased,  thus  uttered  him : 

"  Sirs,  Gentiemen,  't  is  my  good  w^  ood  pleasure 

That  for  this  kindly  news,  we  sacri&cef 

One  hundred  oxen  to  our  patron:  goddess." 

Straight  the  tide  tufned,  each,  head  within  the  senate 

Nodded  assent,  and  warm  good  will  to  Cleoo. 
What !  shall  a  little  buU-flissh  gain  the  day. 
Thought  I  within  me :  then  aloud,  and  shooting 
Beyond  his  mark :  I  double,  ars,  this  vote ; 
Nay,  more,  sirs,  should  to-morrow's  sun  see  sprats. 
One  hundred  to  the  penny  sold,  I  move 
That  we  make  o^Eering  of  a  thousand  goats^ 
Unto  Diana.    Every  head  was  raised. 
And  all  turned  eyes  on  me.    This  was  a  blow 
He  ne'er  recovered :  straight  he  fell  to  words 
Of  idle  import,  and  the  officers 
Were  now  upon  him.    All  meantime  was  nproar 
In  th'  assembly — ^nought  talked  of  but  anchovies-— 
How  fared  our  statesman  ?  he  with  suppliant  tones 
Begged  a  few  moments'  pause ;  Best  ye,  sirs,  rest  ye 

*  A  crown  or  chaplet  waj»  the  usual  reward  of  such  persons 
as  brought  good  news. 

t  A  sacrifice  and  a  publio  feast  were  synonymous,  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  victims  were  offered  to,  the  gods. 

X  "  The  sausage-seller  in  Aristophanes  promises  to  offer  a 
thousand  goats  to  Artemis  Agrotera  (outbidding  in  jest  the 
ofiSering  of  thanks  for  the  battle  of  Maiiatfaon),  whenever  a 
hundred  trichides,  a  small  kind  of  fish,  were  sold  for  an 
obolus,  which  was  therefore  an  impossibility."  Boeckh, 
Public  Economy  of  Athens- 
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Awhile — I  baye  a  tale  will  pay  theiMariii^ — 

A  herald  l»:ing6  from  Sparta  terms  of  peace. 

And  craves  to  utter  them  before  you.    "  Peace  I" 

Cried  all  (their  Toices  one),  "  is  ihis  a  time 

To  talk  of  peace  ? — oat,  dotard  I    What,  the  rognes 

Have  heard  the  price  anchovies  sell  for  I  Peace ! 

Who  cares  for  peace  now  ?  let  the  war  go  on ; 

And,  chairman,  break  the  assembly  up."    'T  was  done — 

On  every  side,  one  moment  elears  the  raHs ! 

I  &e  mean  time  steal  privately  sway 

And  bay  me  all  the  leeks  and  eonander 

In  the  market :  these  I  straidht  make  largess  o^ 

And  graitis  give,  as  sauce  to  dress  their  £^ 

Who  may  recount  the  praises  infinite. 

And  groom-like  courtesies  this  bounty  gained  me ! 

In  short,  you  see  a  man,  that  for  one  pennyworth 

Of  coriander  vile,  has  purchased  him 

An  entire  senate :  not  a  man  among  them 

Bat  is  at  my  bt^est,  and  does  me  revepence. 

JftYcfttfi^,  p.  217,  221. 

So  soon  as  the  Chorus  has  expressed  its  high  satii^ac- 
tion,  Cleon  enters,  and  the  war  of  words  is  renewed 
with  equal  spirit,  till  he  calls  upon  Demus  to  appear, 
and  see  what  ill  treatment  he  suffers  on  his  account. 
Demus  hears  the  candidates  for  his  fiivour,  and  resolves 
to  call  an  assembly  to  decide  on  theif  claims ;  but  he  in- 
sists that  it  shall  be  held  in  his  prop^  seat,  the  Pnyx.,  to 
the  dismay  qf  the  sausage-seller,  who  exclaims  that  he  is 
ruined ;  since  Demus,  though  a  clever  fellow  anywhere 
else,  is  a  raping  ninny  wh^  he  gets  on  one  of  those 
stone  benches.*"  However,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  the 
scene  changes  to  the  Pnyx,  and  the  sausage-seller  makes 
a  favourable  impression  by  presenting  to  Demus  a  cushion 
to  keep  him  from  the  bare  stone,  with  a  most  pathetic 
referoice  to  his  exploits  at  Salamis  ;t  a  subject  in  re- 
ference to  which  the  Athenians  would   swallow  any 

*  The  seats  in  the  Pnyx. 

783.  That  the  respected  member  on  which  the  chief  stress 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  fidleo,  might  be  exenftt  in  fature 
from  all  common  friction. 
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amount  of  flattery.  Having  gained  the  ear  of  the  court, 
he  exposes  the  mischievous  tendency  of  Cleon's  wariike 
politics,  all  the  gain  of  which  was  his  own,  while  the 
evil  and  inconvenience  were  the  portion  of  Demus. 
This  produces  an  eflect  which  all  the  protestations  of 
Cleon  cannot  remove.  **  You  that  proiess  such  devo- 
tion," continues  his  enemy,  **  did  you  ever,  out  of  all 
the  hides  you  sell,  give  him  so  much  as  a  pair  of  shoes  ?" 
"Not  he,  indeed,"  replies  Demus.  A  pair  is  imme- 
diately presented,  and  tne  provident  donor  receives  the 
grateful  assurance,  that  of  all  men  living  he  is  the  best 
friend  to  the  people,  the  city,  "  and  to  my  toes."  This 
specimen  will  probably  be  sufficient :  the  result  is  alto- 
gether favourable  to  the  sausage-seller,  who  is  put  in 
possession  of  Cleon's  signet  of  office.  The  latter  still 
has  a  resource :  he  appeius  to  his  &vourite  oracles ;  but 
even  here  he  meets  with  his  match.  They  both  quit 
the  stage,  and  return  laden. 

Demus,  What  may  you  bear  ? 

Cleon,  Predictions,  oracles. 

Demus,  What,  all  I 

Cleon,  Now  you 

Admire,  and  yet  a  chest  filled  to  the  brim 
Is  left  behind. 

Saus,  1  have  a  garret  stored 

With  them,  and  eke  two  dwelling-chambers  whole. 

Demus,  And  who  has  worded  these  ? 

Cleon,  Mine  come  fipom  Bacis.* 

Demus  (to  Saus.)  And  yours  ? 

Saus,  From  Glanis,  sir,  his  elder  brother. 

Demus,  Now  mould  them  for  my  ears. 

Cleon,  It  shall  be  done,  sir. 

•  ••••• 

{Beads.)  In  Athens  the  sacred,  a  cry 's  heard  for  help, 
A  woman 's  in  labour — a  lion^her  whelp. 

*  Bacis  was  an  ancient  Boeotian  seer  of  high  reputation, 
who  prophesied  the  Persian  invasion  among  other  things : 
see  Herod,  viii.  77.  The  name  and  existence  of  Glanis,  like 
the  oracles  to  be  produced,  is  a  ready  fiction  of  the  sausage- 
seller. 
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For  war&re  lie 's  born,  and  will  fight  bj  the  great, 
With  the  ants,  and  the  gnats,  and  the  vermin  of  state. 
On  mtitude  rests  it  this  wall  to  environ 
With  a  wall  of  stoat  wood,  and  a  turret  of  iron. 
Demus,  Dost  reach  him  ?  (to  Sous,) 
Saus,  Sir,  not  I. 

Cleon.  And  yet  the  god 

Speaks  clear.    I  am  the  lion,  and  I  claim 
Protection, 

Vemus,    Good ;  his  words  sure  stand  with  reason. 
"Who  else  may  plead  a  lion's  teeth  and  claws  !* 

Sau8,  Aye,  but  he  sinks  the  iron  wall  and  wood,   , 
Where  Phoebns  wills  that  you  hold  gnard  of  him ; 
And  thus  he  fidsifies  the  exposition. 
Demus.  And  how  do  yon  expound  it  ? 
SauA,  By  the  wood 

And  iron  wall,  I  understand  the  pillory : 
The  oracle  enjoins  he  takes  his  place  there. 
Demus,  And  I  subscribe  me  to  its  pleasure. 
Cleon,  Nay, 

Not  so,  the  envious  crows  are  croaking  round  me. 
•  •.*.• 

But  another  prediction  awaits  iny  lord's  ear, 
'T  is  Phoebus  that  warns— "of  Cyllene  beware." 
Demus.   Cyllene,t   Cyllene,  how  this  understand?    (to 

Saus,) 
Scats,  Cyllene  is  lameness,  and  means  a  lame  hand. 
To  Cleon's  apply  it :  as  with  bruise  or  with  maim 
Still 't  is  bent  with— your  honour,  drop  gift  in  the  same. 
•  •  •  •  •  . 

Clean.  I  have  seen  me  a  vision:  I  've  dreamed  me  a 
dream; 
Its  author  was  Pallas,  and  Demus  its  theme ; 
The  cup  arytcena^  blazed  broad  in  her  hand, 
And  plenty  and  riches  fell  wide  o'er  the  land. 

*  We  are  not  answerable  for  the  fideli^of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
translation  of  this,  or  of  some  other  Imes.  The  corre- 
sponding line  in  the  original  is  indeed  hardly  susceptible  of 
translation. 

f  A  city  of  Arcadia.  A  word  of  similar  sound  means 
«  hime." 

X  The  Gredans  indulged  their  luxury  in  the  article  of 
drmking-vessels  in  an  extravagant  degree,  and  every  sort  of 
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Sau8,  I  too  have  my  visioiis  and  dreams  of  ibe  cig^t : 
Our  lady*"  and  owl  stood  oooiest  to  my  ti^t ; 
From  the  cup  arybaHas  cboloe  blessiiigB  die  ihr»w. 

(  To  Ciepft.)  Od  him  fell  taa  piekle,  and  seolar  en  you. 

(to  XtoMtt.)  u 

Here  ends  tke  omtest  of  oracles ;  and  Demus,  after 
ezpresssing  bis  opinion  that  there  never  was  a  wiser 
man  than  ulanis,  commits  himself  to  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  the  sausage-seller.  He  is  induced  to 
pause,  however,  foy  the  offers  which  Cleon  makes,  of 
supplying  his  table  with  proviuons,  and  finally  comes  to 
the  resolution  of  "  giving  the  reins  of  the  Pnyx  "  to 
which  soever  of  the  two  candidates  shall  offer  the  most 
acceptable  bribes.  They  quit  the  sti^e,  each  endeavour^ 
ing  to  get  the  advanii^  in  a  iake  start ;  and  the  Chorat 
comes  forward  with  an  address  to  Demus. 

Chorus.  Hoaoor,  power,  and  high  estate, 

Demns,  amghly  lord,  hast  thou; 
To  thy  sceptre. small  and  great 
In  obeisaBee  lowly  bow  1 
Yet  yon  're  easy  to  his  band,  whoever  cringes ; 
Every  fixd  yon  ga^  upan, 
Every  speech  your  ear  hath  won, 
WMie  year  wits  moveoff  and  on 

Their  biuces. 
Vemus  (surlilv).  Hinges  in  tibcur  teeth,  who  cEsem 
That  Demus  is  an  easy  fool ; 
If  be  yawn,  and  if  he  dream, 
If  he  tipple,  't  is  by  rule. 
'T  is  his  way  to  keep  in  pay  a  knave  to  ease  him ; 
Him  he  keeps  for  guide  and  gull* 
But  when  onoe  the  sponge  is  fiill, 
To  himself  the  knave  he'll  pull, 

And  squeeze  him-f 
MiteheU,  p.  250,  26S. 

cup  had  its  peculiar  appellation.    There  is  no  allnsion  con- 
tained in  the  names  iatrodoeed  here. 

*  Pallas,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

f  JRoa,  Take  yon  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Mamlet,  Aye,  sir,  that  soaks  up  the  king's  eouutenance,  his 
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They  return  laden  witb  all  sorts  of  eatables.  <<  The 
sausage-seller  has  the  advantage  of  his  rival  for  some 
time  in  his  presents,  till  Cleon  awakens  his  fesars  by 
talking  of  a  dish  of  hare,  which  he  has  ezdasively  to 
present.  His  rivals  disconcerted  at  first,  has  recourse  to 
a  stratagett.  ^  Some  ambassadors  come  this  way,  and 
their  purses  seem  wdl^fiUedJ  <  Where  are  they?'  ex- 
claims  Cleon  eagerly,  ai^  turns  about  The  hare-flesh 
was  immediately  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  presents 
the  boasted  dainty  in  his  own  name  to  Demus,  and  casts 
the  old  affiiir  of  Pylos  in  Ihe  disappointed  Cleon's 
teeth.* 

"  While  the  sausage-seller  piously  refers  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  little  theft  to  Minerva,  and  modestly  tSkes 
the  execution  only  to  himself,  Cleon  resents  the  surprise 
very  warmly.  *  I  had  all  the  danger  of  catching  the 
hare,'  says  he.  '  I  had  all  the  trouble  of  dressing  it,' 
says  his  rival.  <  Fools,'  sap  Demus,  <  I  care  not  who 
caught  it,  nor  who  dressed  it ;  all  I  regard  is  the  hand 
which  serves  it  up  to  taWe.*  The  sausage-seller  pro- 
poses a  new  test  of  affection.  *Let  our  chests^  be 
searched ;  it  will  then  be  proved  who  is  the'  better  man 
towards  Demus  and  his  stomach.'  This  is  accordingly 
done.  That  of  the  new  candidate  for  power  is  found 
empty.  <  He  had  given  his  dear  little  grandfinther 
every  thing ;'  and  the  person  so  benefited  signifies  his 
approbation.     'This   chest  is  well   disposed    towards 

rewards,  his  authorities.  Bat  such  officers  do  the  kiug  best 
service  in  the  end.  He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer 
of  his  jaw ;  first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed.  When  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  bat  squeezing,  and  then^ 
sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. — Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

Mr.  MitcheU's  translation  is  plainly  modelled  on  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  is  more  like  that  than  the  original.  Vespasian  is 
sud  to  have  promoted  the  most  rapacious  collectors  to  the 
highest  offices,  **  whom  he  was  commonly  said  to  use  as 
sponges,  that  he  might  squeeze  them  out  when  they  had 
sacked  up  enough. — Saeton,  c.  16. 

*  Where  he  had  served  Demosthenes  the  same  trick,  see 
p.  232-3. 
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Demus/  In  Cleon's  is  found  abandanee  of  all  good 
things ;  and  a  tempting  cheese-cake  particularly  excites 
Demus's  surprise.  *The  rogue,'  says  this  rc^H^esenta- 
tive  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  '  to  conceal  such  a  pro- 
digious cheese-cake  as  this,  and  to  cut  me  off  with  a 
mere  morsel  of  it/  Cleon  in  vain  pleads,  that  he  stole 
it  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  is  ordered  to  lay 
dovrn  his  chaplet,*  and  inves|  his  antagonist  with  it 
Nay,  says  he,  still  struggling  for  the  retention  of  office,*' 

Cleon.  I  have  an  oracle :  it  came  from  Phoebus, 
And  tells  to  whom  Fate  wills  I  yield  the  mastery. 

Sau8,  Declare  the  name ;  my  life  upon%  the  god 
Refers  to  me. 

Cleon.       Presumptuous  I  you !  low  scoundrel  I 
To  the  proof ; — where  were  you  schooled,  and  who  the 

teacher 
That  first  imbued  your  infant  mind  with  knowledge? 

Sous.  The  kitchen  and  the  sctdlery  gave  me  breeding ; 
And  teachers  I  had  none,  save  blows  and  cufGs. 

Cleon.  My  mind  misgives  me. 
But  pass  we  on;  say   further,  what  the  wrestling-master 
Instructed  you  ? 

Sails.  To  steal ;  to  look  the  injured 

Full  in  the  &ce,  and  then  forswear  the  theft. 
•  •  •  •  . 

Cleon.  One  only  hope  remains.    Eesolve  me,  practised 
you 
Within  the  market-place,  or  at  the  gates  ?  t 

Sous.  Nay,  at  the  gates,  among  the  men  who  deal 
In  salted  fish. 

Cleon.        All  is  accomplished : 
It  is  the  will  of  heaven  :^bear  me  within. 
Farewell !  a  Ions  farewell  to  all  my  greatness !  ' 
Adieu,  fair  chapTet !  'gainst  my  will  I  quit  thee. 
And  give  thy  matchless  sweets  to  other  hands ! 

*  Cleon  had  received  a  chaplet  in  full  assembly  from  the 
people. 

t  The  lowest  tradesmen  only  took  their  stand  at  the  gates 
of  the  town :  every  answer  is  made  to  show  the  utter  base- 
ness of  Cleon*s  rival,  and  thus  to  place  himself  in  the  most 
ignominious  light. 
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There  may  be  knayes  more  fortunate  than  I, 
But  never  shall  the  world  see  thief  mdrr^aiscally.* 
Saws,  {devoutly,)  Thine  be  triumph,  Jove  Ellanian  If 

p.  269-73. 

The  Chorus  now  enters  upon  an  address,  first  in 
praise  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  then  proceeding  to 
satirize  individuals  by  name.  Meanwhile  Demus  is 
undergoing  a  thorough  purgation  under  the  hands  of  the 
sausage-seller.  He  reappears  "  in  his  former  splendour 
of  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides,"  delivers  a  re- 
cantation of  bis  former  principles,  and  concludes  the 
piece  by  confirming  the  appointment  of  the  sausage- 
seller  to  Cleon's  place,  and  investing  Cleon  solemnly 
with  the  tftiy,  and  other  implements  of  the  sausage- 
seller. 

To  those  who  are  disappointed  in  the  specimen  here 
given  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  Aristophanes,  we  have 
only  to  suggest  in  defence  of  our  author,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  have'  been 
omitted,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  rendering 
them  mtelligible,  even  by  a  prolix  commentary,  to  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original;  and  that  our  description 
of  the  *  Knights'  is  but  a  set  of  fragments  from  a 
translation,  which  professes  its  inability  to  render  its 
original  as  a  whole.  And  we  may  quote,  as  much  more 
applicable  to  this  short  attempt  than  to  the  work  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  the  singularly  happy  and  modest 
motto  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  translation,  applicable  as  it 
must  be  to  all  translations,  but  especially  to  those  of 
Aristophanes. 

Among  the  rest,  he  culled  me  out  a  root ; 
The  1^  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it ; 
And  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  hut  not  in  this  soil, 

Comus, 

"  *  Parodied  from  Euripides*  description  of  the  dying  Al- 
cestis  taking  leave  of  her  bridal  bed,  v.  181. 
+  Jupiter,  the  protector  of  Greece. 
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In  the  Parabasis  to  the  Clouds,  performed  two  years 
after  the  Knights,  the  poet  refers  with  pride  to  his 
attack  on  Cleon  at  his  highest ;  but  though  he  returns 
to  the  charge  once  and  again,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
any  fine  imposed  upon  him  ;  which  is  in  itself  almost  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  story  mentioned  in  a  previous 
note.  The  play  was  so  relished  as  to  gain  the  first  prize, 
but  there  is  not  a  jot  of  evidence  to  show  that  Cleon's 
popularity  was  overclouded  by  it.  Happily  his  reign 
only  lasted  for  two  years  after  it.  His  success  at  Pylos 
flattered  him  into  a  belief  in  his  talents  for  war,  and  he 
took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Thrace,  opposed  to 
Brasidas,  the  best  Spartan  general  of  his  day.  His  in- 
capacity lost  die  Athenians  a  battle,  but  the%enerals  on 
both  sides  were  slain ;  and  the  death  of  their  greatest 
nuisance  at  home,  and  their  worst  enemy  abroad,  was  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  injury  incurred  by  his  rash- 
ness. .  **  When  both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  slain,  the 
which  on  either  side  were  most  opposite  to  the  peace : 
the  one  for  that  he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the 
war ;  the  other,  because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions 
would  the  more  appear,  and  his  calumniations  be  the  less 
believed,"*  peace,  though  of  brief  duration,  was  almost 
immediately  concluded. 

That  Cleon  should  have  succeeded  to  the  influence  of 
Pericles  may  well  surprise  the  reader.  But  a  very 
slight  inequality  will  turn  the  course  of  a  rapid  current 
to  the  undermining  of  its  own  banks;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  men's  minds  are  deeply  moved,  things  in 
quiet  times  contemptible  may  acquire  influence  and  im- 
portance commensurate  with  the  force  of  that  which 
they  are  enabled,  by  no  intrinsic  qualities,  to  control. 
By  no  other  considerations  can  we  explain — to  justify  it 
is  impossible— the  extravagance  of  terror  and  fury  into 
which  England  was  once  .goaded  by  a  man,  w^ho  for 
knavery  and  impudence  may  match  the  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, and  who,  for  some  time,  bore  equal  sway  over 
the   minds  of  his  countrymen,   Titus   Oates,   the   dis- 

♦  Thucyd.  v.  16. 
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coverer,  and  probably  the  inventor  of  the  Popbh  Plot. 
Some  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  times ;  in  the  belief  that  the  King  adhered 
secretly  to  the  Romish  faith,  as  the  Duke  of  York 
openly  professed  it ;  and  especially  in  the  known  fact 
that  the  sovereign  of  Britain  was  pensioned  by  France, 
that  he  misht  dispense  with  parliaments,  and  the  more 
easily  establish  himself  on  an  absolute  throne.  The 
high  character  of  many  who  promoted  the  inquiry  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  that  they  were  actuated  by  np  un- 
worthy motives.  But  the  revolting  narrative  of  murders 
committed  under  form  of  law  by  perjured  witnesses  and 
corrupt  judges,  will  remain  for  ever  a  blot  in  our  history ; 
a  warning  against  adding  gall  to  bitterness;  against 
agCTavating  political  dissension  by  religious  discord. 

The  first  information  of  the  plot  was  ^ven  by  one 
Dr.  Tongue,  in  August,  1678  ;  but  the  Kmg,  who  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  penetration,  pronouilced  it  to 
be  a  forgery,  and  it  might  have  slept  tor  ever,  had  not 
the  Duke  of  York,  whose  confessor  was  implicated, 
judged  an  inquiry  necessary  to  clear  himself  from  all 
suspicion.  Tongue  professed  to  have  his  information 
from  Oates,  and  having  brought  the  principal  actor  on 
the  stage,  took  no  further  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece. 
On  Michaelmas-eve  Oates  was  examined  before  the 
council,  and  deposed  to  the  existence  of  a  most  extensive 
conspiracy  among  the  Jesuits  to  murder  the  King.  He 
indicated  Coleman,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  at  that  time  to  the  Duchess,  as  being 
acquainted  with  aJl  the  schemes  under  consideration. 
The  effect  of  this  announcement  is  thus  described  by  a 
most  amiable  and  unprejudiced  contemporary. 

**  October  1,  1678.  The  parliament  and  the  whole 
nation  were  alarmed  about  a  conspiracy  of  some  eminent 
Papists,  for  the  destruction  of  the  King,  and  introduction 
of  Popery,  discovered  by  one  Oates  and  Dr.  Tongue, 
which  last  I  knew.  I  went  to  see  and  converse  with 
him  at  Whitehall,  with  Mr.  Oates,  one  that  was  lately 
an  apostate  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  now  returned 
again  with  this  discovery.  He  seemed  to  be  a  bold  maUi 

VOL.  III.  H 
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and,  in  mj  thoughts,  furiously  indiser«et;  but  every 
body  belieyed  what  he  said,  and  it  quite  <*hanged  the 
genius  and  motions  of  the  parliament,  growing*  now 
corrupt,  and  interested  with  long  sitting  and  court  pHrac- 
tices ;  but  with  all  this,  Popery  would  not  go  down.  This 
disiK>yery  turned  them  all  as  one  man  against  it,  and 
nothing  was  done  but  to  find  out  the  depth  of  this. 
Oates  was  encouraged,  and  every  thing  he  affirmed  taken 
for  gospel.  The  truth  is,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
exceedingly  bold  and  busy  everywhere,  since  the  Duke 
forbore  to  go  any  longer  to  the  chapel.'** 

Coleman  had  notice  of  his  danger,  and  secreted  a  part, 
but  not  the  whole,  of  his  papers.  The  remainder  were 
seized,  and  clearly  proved  that  he  had  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  reconversion  of  Ezigland. 
Besides  appearing  before  the  council,  Oates  made  oath 
to  the  trutn  of  his  Narrative,  which  he  published  before 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  active 
justice  of  peace,  and  yet  one  that  lived  on  good  terras 
both  with  Non-conformbts  and  Papists.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  Godfrey  was  murdered.  He  was  found  in  a 
ditch,  with  his  own  sword  stidcing  in  his  body,  which 
had  not  been  plundered ;  and  marks  of  strangling  were 
thought  to  be  visible  about  his  neck,  and  some  contusions 
on  his  breast.  It  has  ever  been  a  mystery  by  whon  this 
crime  was  perpetrated ;  it  was  of  course  charged  on  the 
Papists,  and  retorted  by  them  on  the  contrivers  and 
assertors  of  the  plot.  But  the  support  given  to  Oates's 
story  by  this  event,  conjointly  with  Coleman^s  papas, 
threw  the  whole  countiy  into  a  ferment.  Vast  crowds 
flocked  to  behold  the  corpse ;  the  funeral  ezcfted  eq«d 
interest,  and  the  wish  of  its  conductors  to  iallame  the 
people  is  visible  in  some  extraordinnry  preeautions  aaid 
to  have  been  taken  against  a  <hmger  which  no  man  could 
have  apprehended  seriously.  The  following  aceoont  is 
taken  from  a  contemporary  of  high  tory  principles,  and 
animated  by  a  most  especial  hatr^  of  Uates. 

♦  Evelyn's  Memoirs. 
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This  medal  appears  to  have  been  stmck  in  ridicale  of  the  notion  that 
Oodfirey  had  mordezed  himself;  he  is  xepresented  as  walking  with  the 
ludter  about  his  neck,  apparently  towards  nrimroae  Hill,  seen  in  Uie 
distance  with  its  double  head.  The  legend,  **  Ergo  pares  sumus," — 
Therefore  we  are  alike,'intim«tes  that  Uiose,  and  thoae  only,  who  can 
believe  the  well-known  story  of  St.  Denys,  could  believe  the  Papistical 
account  that  Godfrey  had  kiUed  himself. 

<<  The  next  and  last  act  of  this  tragedy  was  ^e  funeral 
of  this  poor  gentleman ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  the 
ront  could  have  been  more  formidable  than  at  the  expo- 
sition of  him,  it  must  now  have  appeared.  For  as  about 
other  party  concerns,  so  here  the  Isme  and  place  of  the 
assemblation  was  generally  notified,  as  also  what  learned 
diyine  was  to  prc«di  the  sermon.  The  crowd  was  pro- 
digious, both  at  the  procession  and  in  and  about  die 
church ;  and  so  heated,  tint  any  thing  called  Papist  had 
gone  to  pieces  in  an  instant.  The  Catholics  all  kept 
close  in  their  houses  and  lod^ngs,  thinking  it  a  good 
composition  to  be  safe  there;  so  far  were  they  from 
acting  Tiolently  at  that  time.  But  there  was  all  this  time 
upheld  among  the  common  people  an  artificial  fright,  so 
as  almost  every  one  fancied  a  Popish  knife  just  at  his 
throat.  And  at  the  sermon,  besides  the  preacher,  two 
other  thumping  divines  stood  upright  in  the  pulpit,  one 
on  each  side  of  him,  to  guard  him  from  being  killea  while 

H  2 
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he  was  preaching,  by  the  Papists.  I  did  not  see  this 
spectacle,  but  was  credibly  told  by  some  that  affirmed 
they  did  see  it ;  and  though  I  hare  often  mentioned  it, 
as  now,  with  precaution,  yet  I  never  met  with  any  that 
contradicted  it.  A  most  portentous  spectacle  sure ! 
Three  parsons  in  one  pulpit !  Enough  of  itself,  on  a  less 
occasion,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  audience.*** 

This  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  party  spleen  :'but 
the  testimony  of  Calamy,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
amiable  dissenting  clergymen  of  his  day,  and  a  believer  in 
much,  though  not  in  all  the  details  of  the  plot,  to  the 
extravagancies  committed,  is  unexceptionable. 

'^  Though  I  was  at  that  time  but  young  (he  was  about 
nine  years  of  age),  yet  can  I  not  forget  how  much  I  was 
affected  with  seeing  several  that  were  condemned  for  this 
plot,  go  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  at  the  pageantry 
of  the  mock  processions  on  the  17th  of  November. -f 
Roger  L*Estrange  (who  used  to  be  called  Oliver's 
Fiddler),  formerly  in  danger  of  being  hanged  for  a  spy, 
and  about  this  time  the  admired  buffoon  of  high-church , 
called  them  *  hobby-horsing  processions.* 
I  '*  In  one  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  vast  crowds  of 
spectators,  who  made  great  acclamations  and  showed 
aoundance  of  satisfaction,  there  were  carried  in  pageants 
upon  men's  shoulders  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city, 
the  effigies  of  the  Pope,  with  the  representation  of  the 
devil  behind  him,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  wonderfully 
soothing  and  caressing  him  (though  he  afierwards  desertecl 
him,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself,  before  he  was 
committed  to  the  flames),  together  with  the  likeness  of 
the  dead  body  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  carried 
before  him  by  one  that  rode  on  horseback,  designed  to 
remind  the  people  of  his  execrable  murder.  And  a  great 
number  of  dignitaries  in  their  copes,  with  crosses ; 
monks,  friars,  and  Jesuits ;  Popish  bishops  in  their  mitres, 
with  all  their  trinkets  and  appurtenances.    Such  things 

*  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  204. 
t  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day.    These  processions  were 
in  1679  and  1680. 
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as  these  ver^  discernibly  heightened  and  inflamed  the 
general  aversion  of  the  nation  from  Popery ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared,  on  the  other  hand,  they  put  some  people,  by 
i?vay  of  revulsion,  upon  such  desperate  expedients  as 
brought  us  even  withm  an  ace  of  ruin."* 

A  few  days  after  these  events  the  parliament  met. 
''  All  Oates's  evidence  was  now  so  well  oelieved,  that  it 
-was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  seem  to  doubt  of  any  part  of 
it.  He  thought  he  had  the  nation  in  his  hands,  and  was 
swelled  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  vanity  and  insolence. 
And  now  he  made  a  new  edition  of  his  discovery  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons."!  He  now  said  that 
the  Pope,  having  declared  himself  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  England,  in  virtue  of  the  heresy  of  prince 
and  people,  had  delegated  the  supreme  power  to  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  that  in  consequence  commissions  had 
been  issued  by  the  general  of  that  order,  to  various 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  investing  them  with  all  the 
great  offices  of  the  state.  He  swore  that  Coleman,  and 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  were  in 
the  plot,  and  that  for  15,000/.  the  latter  had  engaged  to 
poison  the  King.  Success  emboldened  him  to  soar  still 
higher  ;  and  after  declaring  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
he  had  named  all  the  persons  of  rank  involved  in  the 
plot,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  accuse  the  Queen  of  being 
concerned  in  it,  under  circumstances  the  most  improbable  : 
besides  that  the  charge  was  discountenanced  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  her  life. 

*^  It  was  plain,  that  postnate  to  the  narrative  of  Oates, 
there  was  a  design  formed  for  cutting  off  the  Queen  by 
a  false  accusation,  and  thereupon  this  evidence  wasgiven, 
and  Bedloe,  another  evidence  for  the  plot,  chimed  in. 
It  seems  the  not  venturing  so  high  in  Oates's  narrative 
was  thought  to  be  an  error  to  be  retrieved  by  additional 
swearing.     It  was  not  a  cabal  of  ordinary  authority  could 

i\  *  Life  of  Edmund  Calamy,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

t  Burnet,  Hist  of  his  own  Times,  p.  430.  Oates  had  be- 
fore only  deposed  to  a  plot  among  the  Jesuits  to  murder  ^e 
king. 
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encourage  Oates  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  say,  '  Aye,  Tutus  Oates,  aceause 
Catherine  Quean  of  England  of  haigh  traison.'  Upon 
which  the  King  immediately  confined  him,  and  it  might 
have  been  worse,  if  some  people  had  not  taken  his  part, 
who  were  considerable  enough  to  give  umbrage  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  set  him  at  liberty  again,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  The  King  was  pleased  to  say, 
*  They  think  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife ;  but  for  all 
that  I  will  not  see  an  innocent  woman  abused/  This 
pASsage  ou^ht  to  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the 
King's  justice :  certainly  if  his  Majesty  had  given  way, 
the  Queen  had  been  very  ill  used."* 

Gates's  exaltation  was  a  tempting  but,  and  other  wit- 
nesses of  in&mous  character  began  to  appear.  In  No- 
vember Coleman  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  on 
the  joint  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  '  There  was 
sufficient  disagreement  between  the  statements  made  by 
the  former  upon  the  trial  and  before  the  council,  to 
cause  them  to  be  received  with  much  suspicion ;  bat 
Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  after  manifesting  throughout  a 
most  scandalous  bias  against  the  prisoner,  charged  ihe 
jury  in  a  style  of  which  this  is  a  specimen :  **  The  things 
the  prisoner  is  accused  of  are  of  two  sorts :  the  one  is  to 
subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  introduce  Popery ; 
the  other  was  to  destroy  and  kill  the  king.  The  evidence 
likewise  was  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  by  letters  of  his  own 
handv(Titing,  and  the  other  by  witnesses  t7tt;a  voce.  The 
former  he  seems  to  confess,  the  other  totally  to  deny.  .  . 
You  are  to  examine  what  these  letters  import  in  them- 
selves, and  what  consequences  are  naturally  to  be  deduced 
from  them.  That  which  is  plainly  intended  is  to  bring 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  subvert  the  Protestant 
religion.  That  which  is  by  consequence  intended,  is 
the  killing  the  king,  as  being  the  most  likely  means  to 

*  North's  Examen,  p.  186.    Oates,  in  addition  to   his 
personal  peculiarities,  which  are  described  in  a  passage  pre- 
sently to  be  quoted,  was  remarkable  for  a  drawling  way  of 
speech,  which  is  caricatured  above,  « I,  Titus  Oates,*^&c;  • 
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introduce  that  which  as  it  is  apparent  from  his  letters, 
was  designed  to  be  brought  in.  *  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  words  to  point  out  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  this 
inference.  The  nature  of  the  letters  has  been  already 
described  ;  that  they  contained  schemes  hostile  to  the 
constitution  there  is  no  doubt,  though  not^  it  should  seem, 
such  as  bore  out  a  charge  of  treasc^i,  least  of  all  agmnst 
the  life  of  the  king.  And  it  is  worthy  of  obaervation, 
that  after  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  letters,  Seroggs 
says  not  one  word  concerning  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Justice  Jones  worthily  seconded  his  principal : 
*''  You  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  bring  in  two  per- 
sons perjured." 

The  next  act  of  the  tragedy  was  the  trial  of  Ireland, 
Fenwick,  and  Whitebread,  three  Jesuits ;  and  Grove  and 
Pickering,  two  servants  in  the  <}ueen's  chapel.  Oated 
and  Dugdak  swore  that  the  priests  had  conspired  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  at  their  instigation  the  latt^  had 
agreed  to  shoot  him,  which  they  attempted  three  several 
times ;  but  that  on  one  occasion  the  flmt  of  their  pistol 
was  loose ;  on  another  there  was  no  priming ;  and  on  the 
third  no  powder  in  the  barrel :  with  other  circumstances 
equally  childish  and  improbable.  Seroggs  acknowledged 
that  the  case  had  broken  down  against  Whitefaread  and 
Fenwick,  and  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  justice, 
remanded  them  that  further  evidence  might  be  procured.t 
The  other  three  were  condemned  and  executed.  White^ 
bread,  Fenwick,  and  three  other  Jesuits,  afterwards 
underwent  the  same  fate. 

In  July  Wakeman  and  others  were  tried.  *^  Scrogga 
summed  up  yery  favourablv  for  the  prisoners ;  far  con-* 
trary  to  his  former  practice.  The  truth  is,  that_  thia 
was  looked  upon  as  the  Queen's  trial,  as  well  as  Wake- 
man's.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  and  now  the  wit- 
nesses saw  they  were  blasted ;  and  they  were  enraged 
on  it,  which   they   vented  with   much  spite  against 

♦  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  56. 

t  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  120 

$  Burnet,  p.  468. 
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"  July  18,  1679.  I  went  early  to  the  Old  Bailey 
sessions-house,  to  the  famous  trial  of  Sir  G.  Wakemao, 
one  of  the  Queen's  physicians,  and  three  Benedictine 
monks :  the  first  (who  1  take  to  be  a  worthy  gentleman, 
abhorring  such  a  fact)  for  intending  to  poison  the  King  z 
the  others  as  accomplices  to  carry  on  the  plot  to  subvert 
the  government  and  introduce  Popery.  Ihe  bench  was 
crowded  with  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor,  justices,  and 
innumerable  spectators.  The  chief  accusers,  Dr.  Oates- 
(as  he  called  himself),  and  one  Bedloe,  a  man  of  inferior 
note.  Their  testimonies  were  not  so  pregnant,  and  I 
fear,  much  of  it  upon  hearsay ;  but  swearing  positively  to 
some  particulars  which  drew  suspicion  upon  their  truth, 
nor  did  circumstances  so  agree  as  to  give  either  the 
bench  or  the  jury  so  entire  satisfaction  as  was  expected. 
After  therefore  a  long  and  tedious  trial  of  nine  hours,  the 
jury  brought  them  in  not  guilty,  to  the  extraordinary 
triumph  of  the  Papists,  and*  without  sufficient  disadvan- 
tage  and  reflections  on  the  witnesses,  especially  Oates 
and  Bedloe.  This  was  a  happy  day  for  tne  lords  in  the 
Tower,  who,  expecting  their  trial,  had  this  day  gone 
against  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  would  all  have  been  in 
the  utmost  hazard.  For  my  part  I  look  upon  Oates  as  a 
vain  insolent  man,  puffed  up  with  the  favour  of  the 
Commons  for  havine  discovered  something  reallv  true, 
more  especially  as  detecting  the  dangerous  intngue  of 
Coleman,  proved  out  of  his  own  letters,  and  of  a  general 
design  which  the  Jesuitical  party  of  the  Papists  ever 
had,  and  still  have,  to  ruin  the  church  of  England ;  but 
that  he  was  trusted  with  those  great  secrets  he  pretended, 
or  had  any  solid  ground  for  what  he  accused  divers  noble- 
men of,  I  have  many  reasons  to  induce  my  contrary 
belief." 

This,  the  first  acquittal,  was  indeed  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses ;  whose  credit 
began  to  be  snaken  by  the  contradictions  in  their  evidence, 
discoverable  by  any  who  would  calmly  look  for  them ; 

*  So  in  the  original.    The  sense  seems  to  require  "  not 
without"— Evelyn's  Memoirs. 
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and  by  the  constancy  with  which  all  the  condemned  met 
death y  disclaiming  to  the  last  the  justice  of  their  sentence. 
Several  trials  followed  with  various  success.  Soon  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  in  1678,  Lord  Stafford, 
with  four  other  Popish  lords,  had  been  committed  to  the 
Tower  upon  Oates's  depositions.  The  parliament  was 
dissolved  in  January,  1679.  Another  was  called  in 
March,  and  the  question  of  the  Popish  lords  proceeded 
in;  but  this  also  was  dissolved  in  May,  without  the 
accused  being  brought  to  trial,  and  they  remained  incon- 
iinement  till  a  third  parliament  was  called  in  October, 
1680,  soon  after  which  it  was  resolved,  **  That  the 
House  will  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  the  lords  in 
the  Tower,  and  forthwith  begin  with  William,  Viscount 
Stafford."  Gates,  Dugdale,  and  Turbervile,  two  more 
witnesses  of  the  same  class,  gave  evidence  upon  which 
he  was  condemned.  Stafford  was  an  aged  man,  and  of 
little  estimation ;  yet  he  defended  himself,  prisoners  not 
being  then  allowed  benefit  of  counsel,  with  dignity  and 
constancy,  through  a  long  trial  of  six  days.  He  urged 
with  much  force  the  infamy  of  Oates. 

*<Dec.  6,  1680.  One  thing  my  lord  said,  as  to 
Oates,  which  I  confess  did  exceedingly  affect  me  ;  that 
a  person  who  during  his  depositions  should  so  vauntingly 
brag,  that  though  he  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
yet  he  never  was  a  Papist,  nor  of  their  religion,  all  the 
time  that  he  seemed  to  apostatize  from  the  Protestant, 
<  but  only  as  a  spy ;  though  he  confessed  he  took  their 
sacraments,  worshipped  their  images,  went  through  all 
their  oaths,  and  discipline  of  their  proselytes,  swearing 
secrecy  and  to  be  faitnful,  but  with  intent  to  come  over 
«igain  and  betray  them  ;  that  such  a  hjf'pocrite,  that  had 
fio  deeply  prevaricated  as  even  to  turn  idolater  (for  so  we 
of  the  church  of  England  term  it),  attesting  God  so  so- 
lemnly that  he  was  entirely  theirs,  and  devoted  to  their 
interests,  and  consequently  (as  he  pretended)  trusted  ;  I 
say  that  the  witness  of  such  a  profligate  wretch  should  be 
admitted  against  the  life  of  a  peer,  this  my  lord  looked 
upon  as  a  monstrous  thing,  and  such  as  must  needs  re- 
dound to  the  dishonour  of  our  religion  and  nation.    And 

h3 
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verily  I  am  of  his  lordship's  opinion :  such  a  man's  testi- 
mony should  not  be  taken  against  the  life  of  a  dog.    Bat 
the  merit  of  something  material  which  he  discorered 
against  Coleman,  put  him  in  such  esteem  with  the  parii- 
ament,  that  now  I  fancy  he  studc  at  nothing,  and  thought 
every  body  was  to  take  what  he  said  for  gospel.     The 
consideration  of  this  in  some  other  drcumstances  began 
to  stagger  me :  particularly  how  it  was  possible  that  one 
who  went  among  the  Papists  on  such  a  design,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  intrusted  with  so  many  letters  and  commis- 
nons  irom  the  Pope  and  the  party,  nay  and  delivered 
them  to  so  many  great  persons,  should  not  reserve  mie 
of  them  to  show,  nor  so  much  as  one  copy  of  any  com- 
mission, which  he  who  had  snch  dexterify  in  opening 
letters  might  certainly  have  done,  to  the    undeniable 
conviction  of  those  that  he  accused :  but  as  I  said  be 
gained  credit  on  Coleman ;  but  as  to  others  whom  he  so 
madly  flew  upon,  I  am    little  inclined  to  believe  bis 
testimony,  he  being  so  slight  a  person,  so  passionate,  ill- 
bred,  and  of  such  impudent  behaviour ;  nor  is  it  likdy 
that  such  piercing  politicians  as  the  Jesuits  should  tmst 
him  with  so  high  and  so  dangerous  secrets.'^ 

Burnet  gives  his  own  words :  *'  I  asked  him,  what 
were  the  arguments  which  prevailed  on  him  to  change 
his  religion,  and  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
upon  that  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast  and 
said,  ^  God  and  bis  holy  angels  knew  that  he  had  never 
changed,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  purpose  to 
betray  them.'  This  gave  me  such  a  character  of  him, 
diat  I  could  have  no  regard  to  anything  he  either  smd  or 
swore  after  that.'*t 

Stafford  died  with  dignity  and  calmness,  such  as  to 
make  a  deep  impreasion  on  the  spectators.  Their  beha- 
viour was  decent,  and  even  compassionate,  and  a  general 
belief  in  his  dying  protestatioiffi  of  mnocence  was  ex- 
pressed. He  was  the  last  victim,  strictly  speaking,  of 
this  impudent  and  atrocious  forgery,  upon  whidi  fourteen 

*  Evelyn's  Memoirs. 
t  Hist  of  his  own  TLmefl^  p.  4,28. 
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other  men  had  been  previously  executed.  Many  Romish 
priests  also  were  condemned,  and,  in  part  at  least,  suf- 
fered death  upon  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  making  it  treason 
for  such  to  be  found  within  the  realm. 

It  is  not  from  any  resemblance  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  nor  from  similarity  of  character,  though 
indeed  that  is  considerable,  that  Cleon  and  Oates  have 
been  grouped  together,  so  much  as  to  show  that  cruelty 
and  credulity  are  equally  the  growth  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  and  that  there  have  dways  been  periods 
when  it  has  been  easy  for  men,  contemptible  in  rank, 
talent,  and  character,  so  they  be  possessed  of  a  certain 
low  cunning  and  a  plenitude  of  impudence,  to  govern  the 

?ublic  mind  by  availing  themselves  of  its  prejudices. 
>iminish  these  preiudices  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  the 
same  degree  is  tne  liability  to  this  degrading  and  mischie- 
vous bondage  reduced.  A  startling  warning  may  be 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods.  Had 
England  resembled  in  circumstances,  and  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  tyrant-democracy  of  Athens,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  thing  that  the  fearful  enormities  com- 
mitted by  that  profligate  city  against  her  dependents 
might  have  been  equalled  in  the  extirmination  of  the 
obnoxious  sect ;  as  we  know  that  the  accusation  of  non- 
conformity, and  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  establish  a 
tyranny,*  formed  equally  ready  handles  of  insult  and 

*'  *  The  readiness  of  the  Athenians  to  listen  to  unfounded 
and  malicious  accusations  has  been  noticed  in  the  Knights, 
and  is  a  favourite  subject  of  ridicule  and  reproach  through- 
out Aristophanes.  The  following  passage  of  the  Wasps  is 
worth  notice  :— 

Be  the  fault  great  or  small,  this  cuckoo  song 
Of  tyranny  rings  ever  in  our  ears ; 
These  fifty  years  it  slept,  but  now  the  cry 
Is  bandied  even  at  Billmgsgate,  as  stale 
As  mackerel  in  July.    Suppose  a  turbot 
Should  suit  yonr  palate,  straight  the  sprat-seller 
Next  stall  exclaims,  **  Why,  this  is  tyranny  I 
No  tastes  aristocratieal  in  Athens !" , 
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Oppression.  Happily  the  balanced  and  complicated  form 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  impossibility  of  moving  with 
one  accord  a  great  nation,  deliTered  our  ancestors  from 
this  extremity  of  guilt.  May  the  hazard  which  they  in- 
curred serve  as  a  beacon,  to  warn  men  against  suffering 
themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  and  goaded  by  their  fears 
into  forgetfulness  alike  of  reason  and  charity. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  any  whose  patriotism  is 
shocked  by  the  ready  belief  of  Oates's  narrative,  to  know 
that  the  proverbial  credulity  of  the  English  was  fully 
equalled  by  the  gullibility  of  the  acute  and  polished 
Athenians.*  Gross  as  was  the  imposture,  it  was  yet  not 
without  some  foundation   in  trutn ;   and  in  the   then 


Or  if  yon  buy  anchovies,  and  demand. 
Gratis,  a  leek  for  sauce,  some  herb-woman, 
Squinting,  growls  out,  **  So  you  're  for  tyranny, 
Dost  think  the  state  will  furnifih  you  with  garnish  ?" 

Ver.  48&. 
*  See  Aristophanes,  every  where,  more  particularly  in  the 
Knights.    Demus  demands  from  Cleon  his  ring  of  office : — 
Why,  how  now,  rogue  ? 
This  is  no  ring  of  mine — it  tallies  not 
With  my  device,  or  much  my  eyes  deceive  me. 
Saus.  Allow  me,  sir, — what  might  be  your  impression  ? 
Dem,  A  roasted  thrium^  with  wick  fat  enclosed. 
Saus,  {looking  at  the  ring)  I  see  no  thrinm. 
Dem.  What  the  impression,  then  ? 

Saus.  A  wide-mouthed  gull,  seated  upon  a  rock» 
In  act  to  make  a  speech. 

Mitchell,  p.  245.    See  also  ver.  1260.    (Ed.  Bekk). 

^  In  caseHhe  reader  should  have  any  curiosity  about 
Athenian  ^cookery,  the  following  is  the  recipe  for  a  thrinm. 
Take  a  certain  quantity  of  rice,  fine  flour  or  grain,  Xxal  it 
till  enough  done,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  mix  it  with 
soft  cheese  and  a  few  eggs :  roll  the  mixture  in  fig-leaves,  tie 
it  in  a  cloth,  and  stew  it  for  some  time  in  gravy.  Then  re- 
move the  cloth,  pour  over  it  a  plate  of  fresh  boiling  hone;f , 
and  let  it  stew  till  it  becomes  yellow,  observing  to  turn  it 
continually.  ^  Serve  it  up  with  the  honey  poiu^d  over  it 
Another  recipe  gives  brains  and  cheese,  mixed  up  irith  a 
rich  and  highly-esteemed  fish-pickle,  as  the  ingredients. 
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alarming  crisis  of  public  affairs,  we  may  imagine  how  it 
was  that  eager  politicians  greedily  swallowed  a  story 
adapted  to  their  prepossessions,  although  candid  and  dis- 
passionate observers,  like  Evelyn,  saw  immediately  how 
little  of  it  was  entitled  to  credit.  Yet  even  Evelyn  was 
partljT  a  believer,  as  also  Dryden,  whose  party  prejudices 
certamly  did  not  lead  him  to  side  with  the  wnigs. 

That  plot,  the  nation's  curse. 
Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse ; 
Raised  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  decried ; 
With  oaths  affirmed,  with  dying  vows  denied ; 
Not  weighed  and  winnowed  by  the  multitude, 
But  swallowed  in  the  mass,  unchewed  and  crude. 
Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies 
To  please  the  fools  and  puzzle  all  the  wise. 
Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call, 
Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all. 

Absalom  cmd  Achitophel,  part  L 

The  following  passages  will  probably  amuse  the 
reader,  and  convey  a  go«i  idea  of  the  character  of  Oates 
himself : — 

**  Titus  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  anabaptist  teacher, 
who  afterwards  conformed  and  got  into  orders,  and  took 
a  benefice  as  this  his  son  did.  He  was  proud  and  ill- 
natured,  haughty  but  ignorant.  He  had  been  complained 
of  for  some  very  indecent  expressions  concerning  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  once  pre- 
sented for  perjury.  But  he  got  to  be  chaplain  in  one  of 
the  king's  ships,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  upon 

charges   of  gross  profligacy He  seemed 

inclined  to  be  instructed  in  the  Popish  religion.  One 
Hutchinson,  a  Jesuit,  had  that  work  put  upon  him. 
.  .  .  He  told  me  that  Oates  and  tne  Jesuits  were 
always  on  ill  terms.  They  did  not  allow  Oates  above 
nine-pence  a  day,  of  which  he  complained  much ;  and 
Hutchinson  relieved  him  often.  They  wished  they  could 
be  well  rid  of  him,  and  sent  him  bevond  sea,  being  in 
very  ill  terms  with  him.  This  made  Hutchinson  con- 
clude that  they  had  not  at  that  time  trusted  Oates  with 
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their  secrets;  Oates  was  kept  for  some  time  at  St. 
Omers,  and  was  thence  sent  tnrough  France  into  Spain, 
and  was  now  returned  to  England.  He  had  been  lon^ 
acquainted  with  Tongue,  and  made  his  first  discoveiy  to 
him."* 

"  Oates  was  a  low  man,  of  an  ill  cut,  very  short  neck, 
and  his  visage  and  features  were  most  particular.  His 
mouth  was  the  centre  of  his  face,  and  a  compass  there 
would  sweep  his  nose,  forehead,  and  chin  within  the 
perimeter.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  most  consummate 
cheat,  blasphemer,  vicious,  perjured,  impudent,  and 
saucy  foul-mouthed  wretch;  and  were  it  not  for  &e 
truth  of  histonr  and  the  great  emotions  in  the  public 
which  he  was  ue  cause  of,  not  fit  (so  little  deserving)  to 
be  remembered.'*t 

**  Oates  would  never  say  all  that  he  knew,  for  that 
was  not  consistent  with  the  uncertdnty  of  events.     For 
he  could  not  foresee  what  sort  of  evidence  there  might 
be  occasion  for.  nor  whom  (it  might  be  thought  fit)  to 
accuse.     All  which  matters  were  kept  in  reserve  to  be 
launched  or  not,  as  occasion,  like  fair  weather,  invited, 
or  flaws  discouraged.     And  having  once  saidt  there  was 
all  he  knew  (if  he  had  been  so  overseen),  it  had  ended 
the  plot,  and  then  there  could  have  been  no  further  sus- 
pense or  expectation,  as  was  afterwards  continually  kept 
on  foot,  in  hopes  that  at  length  the  bottom  of  the  plot 
would  come  up.     In  the  mean  time  the  faction  could 
calumniate  any  person,  as  the  Duke,  the  Queen,  and 
even  the  good  King  himself,  as  being  in  the  plot,  much 
mare  any  one  that  was  loyal  in  the  ministry  and  magis- 
tracy, and  so  keep  all  in  one.    And  all  the  while  it  went 
about  in  whispers,  that  strange  things  would  appear,  if 
thev  could  but  once  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and 
each  one*s  evil  ima^nation  was  to  inform  what  that  was, 
as  will  fully  appear  afterwards.     When  Oates  was  ex- 
amined in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  asked  if  he 
knew  of  any  ftirther  designs  against  his  Majesty,  &c., 


*  Burnet,  p.  424-5. 
t  North,  Ezamen,  p.  225. 
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instead  of  answering  that  question,  he  told  a  tale  of  a  fox 
and  a  goose,  that  the  fox,  to  see  if  the  iee  would  bear 
him  and  his  goose,  first  carried  orer  a  stone  as  heavy  as 
the  g^oose.  And  neither  then  nor  ever  after,  during  his 
whole  life,  would  he  be  brought  to  say  he  had  told  all 
that  he  knew."* 

"  Gates  was  now  (the  author  is  speaking  of  a  time 
soon  after  his  first  examination  heSoee  parliament)  in  his 
trine  exaltation ;  his  plot  in  full  force,  efficacy,  and  tqv 
tue :  he  walked  about  with  his  guards  (assigned)  for  fear 
of  the  Papists  murdering  him.  He  had  lockings  in 
Whitehall,  and  1200^  per  annum  pension.  And  no 
wcmder,  after  he  had  the  impudence  to  cry  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  plain  terms,  that  if  they  would  not  help  him 
he  must  help  himself.  He  put  on  an  episcopal  garb 
(except  his  lawn  sleeves),  silk  gown  and  cassock,  great 
^at,  satin  hatband  and  rose,  and  was  called,  or  meet 
blasphemously  called  himself, '  the  Saviour  of  the  nation.' 
Whoever  he  pomted  at  was  taken  up  and  committed,  so 
^at  many  people  got  out  of  his  way,  as  from  a  blast, 
and  glad  that  they  could  prove  their  last  two  years'  con- 
versation. The  very  breath  of  him  was  pestilential,  and 
if  it  brought  not  imprisonment  or  death  over  such  on 
whom  it  fell,  it  surely  {)oisoned  reputation,  and  left  good 
Protestants  arrant  rapists ;  and,  something  worse  than 
ihaty  in  danger  of  being  put  in  the  plot  as  trutors.^t 

'*  He  threatened  me  mdeed  witn  a  parliament,  but 
that  is  a  course  of  speech  he  has  ^ot.  If  the  pris(Hiers 
but  ask  a  new  onner  for  his  garnish,  the  master  of  the 
prison  shall  be  told  of  a  parliament.  A  bishop  shall  not 
suspend  a  minister  for  refusing  to  officiate  according  to 
the  canon,  but  he  is  presently  threatened  with  a  parlia- 
ment. Ii  the  university  shall  not  think  fit  to  allow  Mr. 
Gates  his  degree,  the  lawn  sleeves  are  to  be  ruffled  next 
parliament.  I  was  walking  awhile  since  only  over  the 
outer  court  at  Whitehall  mnocently  about  my  bumness, 
and  because  I  did  not  cap  him  over  the  square,  as  the 
boys  do  fellows  at  Cambridge,  ^Squire  L*£8trange,' 

*  North,  ExamieQ.  p.  176.  t  ^'  P*  ^Oi. 
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says  he,  'we  shall  have  a  parliament,'  twirling  his  hat 
about  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  a  look  and 
action  not  to  be  expressed."* 

The  credit  of  the  plot  and  of  its  author  declined 
together.  In  1681,  Oates  appeared  as  a  witness  in  de- 
fence of  one  Colledge,  better  known  as  the  "  Protestant 
joiner,"  a  busy  man  and  a  zealot  against  Popery,  who 
was  accused  of  treason  upon  no  better  grounds  than  had 
served  his  own  party  for  the  destruction  of  so  many 
Papists.  The  court  was  eager  for  revenge,  and  by  no 
means  scrupulous  concerning  the  means  of  obtaining  it ; 
the  witnesses,  who  had  supported  the  plot,  were  in- 
different which  way  they  perjured  themselves,  so  long 
as  perjury  was  profitable,  and  swore  against  Colledge  as 
readily  as  against  the  Jesuits.  Oates,  therefore,  who 
adhered  to  his  old  friends,  be  this  one  thing  recorded  to 
his  credit,  was  brought  into  collision  with  his  former 
associates,  and  a  scene  of  abuse  passed  between  him  and 
them  in  open  court  which  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but 
will  satisfy  any  person  of  the  infamy  of  at  least  one, 
probably  of  both  parties.  (State  Trials,  vol.  viii.  p.  628.) 
Towards  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  when  the  discon- 
tinuance of  parliaments  threw  all  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  court,  and  the  infamous  Jefferies  was  a  ready 
minister  of  oppression ;  Oates  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Duke  of  York  for  libel,  and  damages  assessed  at  100,000/. 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes.  In  1688, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  convicted  of 
perjury  upon  tM'O  indictments:  the  one  charging  him 
with  having  sworn  that  he  was  at  a  consultation  of 
•  Jesuits  in  London,  when  he  was  really  at  St.  Omers ; 
the  other,  with  having  deposed  to  Ireland's  presence  in 
London  at  a  time  when  he  was  gone  into  Staffordshire. 
The  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  most  savage  and 
illegal,  and  moreover  executed  with  such  severity  as  to 
produce  the  belief  that  he  was  not  meant  to  survive  it. 
It  is  in  itself  a  curiosity,  and  as  such,  as  well  as  for  the 
instruction  of  any  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the  bless- 

•  L'Estrange,  Dialogue  between  Zekiel  and  Ephraim. 
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ings  of  an  incorrupt  judicatore :  though  long,  it  shall  be 
given  entire. 

Justice  Wilkins.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  been  thought 
a  man  of  ill-nature,  and  I  confess  nothing  has  been  so 
great  a  regret  to  me  in  my  place  and  station  as  to  give 
judgment  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  law  against  my 
fellow-subjects,  my  fellow-creatures — but  as  to  you,  Mr, 
Oates,  I  cannot  say  my  fellow-christian.  Yet  in  this> 
ease  when  I  consider  your  offence,  and  the  dismal  effects 
that  have  followed  upon  it,  I  cannot  say  I  have  any 
remorse  in  giving  judgment  upon  you.  And  therefore 
having  told  you  my  thoughts  shortly  about  your  crime, 
and  how  readily  I  pronounce  your  sentence,  I  shall  now 
declare  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  you :  and  it  is 
this:— 

"  First,  the  court  does  order  for  a  fine,  that  you  pay 
1000  marks  upon  each  indictment. 

"  Secondly,  that  you  be  stripped  of  all  your  canonical 
habits. 

"  Thirdly,  the  court  doth  award,  that  you  do  stand 
u^n  the  pillory,  and  in  the  pillory  here  before  West- 
minster Hall  gate,  upon  Monday  next,  for  an  hour's 
time,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  with  a  paper 
over  your  head  (which  you  must  first  walk  with  round 
about  to  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall)  declaring 
your  crime.     And  that  is  upon  the  first  indictment. 

"  Fourthly  (on  the  second  indictment),  upon  Tuesday 
you  shall  stand  upon  and  in  the  pillory  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  London,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  with  the  same  inscription. 

"  You  shall  upon  the  next  Wednesday  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate. 

"  Upon  Friday  you  shall  be  whipped  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

,  "  But  Mr.  Oates,  we  cannot  but  remember  there  were 
several  particular  times  you  swore  false  about,  and  there- 
fore, as  annual  commemorations,  that  it  may  be  known 
to  all  people  as  long  as  you  live,  we  have  taken  special 
care  of  you  for  an  annual  punishment. 

"  Upon  the  24th  of  April,  every  year,  as  long  as  you 
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liTe,  you  are  to  stand  upoa  the  pUlory,  and  in  the 
pillory  at  Tyburn,  just  opposite  to  the  gallows,  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 

'*  You  are  to  stand  upon  and  in  the  pillory  here,  at 
Westminster  Hall  gate,  every  9th  of  Ai^ust,  in  every 
year,  so  bng  as  you  live.  And  that  it  may  be  known 
what  we  mean  by  it,  it  is  to  remember  what  he  swore 
about  Mr.  Ireland's  being  in  town  between  the  8th  and 
12th  of  August. 

*'  You  are  to  stand  i^)on  and  in  the  {Hllory  at  Charing 
Cross,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  every  year  during  your 
life,  for  an  hour,  between  ten  and  twelve. 

^*  The  like  over  against  the  Temple  gate  upon  the 
nth. 

'*  And  upon  the  2nd  of  September  (which  is  another 
notorious  time,  which  you  c»nnot  but  be  remembered 
of)  you  are  to  stand  upon  and  in  the  {ullory,  for  the  space 
of  one  hour,  between  twelve  and  two,  at  the  Roy&l  Ex- 
change ;  all  this  you  are  to  do  every  year  during  your 
life,  and  to  be  comnutted  close  prisoner  as  long  as  you 
live. 

^'  This  I  prooiounce  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  eourt 

ryou  for  your  ofiences.  And  I  must  tell  you  plainly 
if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  carried  it  fur- 
ther, I  should  not  have  been  unwilling  to  have  ^ven 
sentence  of  death  upon  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
it."* 

Burnet  says,  ^^  But  now  the  sitting  of  the  parliament 
of  England  came  on.  And  as  a  preparative  to  it.  Gates 
was  convicted  of  peijuiy  upon  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses from  St.  Omers,  who  bad  been  brought  over 
before  to  discredit  his  testimony.  Now  juries  were  so 
prepared  as  to  beUeve  more  easUjr  than  formerly.  So  he 
was  condemned  to  have  his  prwstly  habit  tslien  from 
him,  to  be  a  prisoner  for  life,  to  be  set  in  the  pilloiy 
in  all  the  public  places  through  the  city,  and  ever  after 
that  set  in  the  pillory  four  times  a*year,  and  to  be 
whipped  by  the  common   hangman  trom  Aldgato  to 

,  *  State  Trials,  vol.  x.  p*  1316. 
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Newgate  one  day,  and  tbe  next  from  Newgate  to  Ty- 
burn, iidiich  was  executed  with  so  much  rigour  that  his 
back  appeared  to  be  all  orer  flead.  This  was  thought 
too  little  if  be  were  guilty,  and  too  much  if  he  were 
innocent ;  and  was  IHegal  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  For  as 
the  secnlar  court  could  not  ord&  the  ecclesiastical  haUt 
to  be  taken  from  him,  so  to  condemn  a  man  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court  And 
the  extreme  rigour  of  such  whipping  was  without  a  pre- 
cedent. Yet  he,  who  was  an  original  in  all  things,  bore 
this  with  a  constancy  that  amazed  all  those  who  saw  it. 
So  that  this  treatment  did  rather  raise  his  reputation 
than  sink  it."* 

So  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  plot  was  over,  Charles 
reduced  his  pension  one-half,  and  ultimately  deprive 
him  of  it  altogetiber.  After  the  Revolution  he  was 
pardoned,  *<  red&itegrated  at  court,  and  admitted  to  a 
pension  of  400/.  par  annum,  at  which  he  was  very  wroth, 
for  Charles  gave  him  600/.,  'and  sure,'  he  said,  ^  Wil- 
liam will  give  me  more.'  He  sought  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  have  his  judgment  for  perjury  reversed,  but  he 
could  never  obtain  a  swearing  capacity  again.  The 
Earl  of  Danby  (then  Leeds)  knew  the  danger  of  that, 
and  would  indeed  have  his  sentence  reversed,  that  is, 
having  been  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  would 
fain  have  had  him  whipped  back  from  Tyburn  to  New- 
gate. The  power  of  swearing  is  formidable  to  great 
and  small,  and  hb  lordship  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
put  in  the  plot  for  Godfrey's  murder."t  Here  ends  hss 
public  life ;  he  died  in  1706,  having  once  more  changed 
his  religion,  and  entered  into  the  communion  of  the 
Baptists.  To  the  last  many  persons  adhered  to  him, 
and  considered  him  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  conclusion,  we  subjoin  his  character,  as  drawn  by 

*  Hist'of  his  own  Times,  p.  627.  In  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
MS.  Brief  Narration,  &c.,  it  is  said,  under  date  August  11, 
1688,  "  Titus  Gates  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross, 
according  to  annual  custom."    State  Trials,  vol.  x.  p.  1317. 

f  North,  Examen,  p.  225 
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Calamy,  whose  temper  and  opinions  alike  free  his  tes- 
timony from  suspicion. 

<*  Dr.  Oates  was  a  man  of  invincible  courage  and 
resolution,  and  endured  what  would  have  killed  a  greet 
many  others.  He  occasioned  a  strange  turn  in  the 
nation,  after  a  general  lethargy,  that  had  been  of  some 
years*  continuance.  By  awakening  us  out  of  sleep  he 
was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Qod  for  our  preserva- 
tion. Yet  after  all,  he  was  but  a  sorry  foul-mouthed 
wpetcli,  as  I  can  testify  from  what  I  once  heard  from 
£im  in  company. 

"I  have  been  informed  at  Westminster  that  Dr. 
Oates  was  a  freouent  auditor  of  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Alsop,  and  movea  for  leave  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table 
with  nis  society,  but  that  an  honest  man  of  the  congre- 
gation upon  that  occasion  spoke  freely  against  him,  as 
one  so  irregular  in  his  life  as  to  be  very  unfit  for  church 
communion.  The  doctor  afterwards  meeting  Mr.  Alsop, 
told  him  that  man  had  sadly  abused  him,  and  upon  that 
account  he  vehemently  complained  as  one  that  was 
injuriously  dealt  with,  Mr.  Alsop  cried  out,  '  Prove 
him  a  liar,  doctor  1  prove  him  a  liar  V  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him  if  he  could  have  done.  But  ho 
really  bore  an  indifferent  character  at  Westminster,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  service  he  had  done,  there  were 
so  many  things  concurring  to  lessen  his  credit,  as  makes 
it  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  what  was  true  and 
what  was  false  in  his  depositions.  For  which  reason  I 
must  own  that  I  am  the  less  surprised,  that  the  parlia- 
ment after  the  Revolution  should  leave  him  under  a 


Medal  of  Oates.  The  reverse  reprcsentt  the  joretended  •cheme  to  «hoot 
Charles  II.  walking  in  St.  James's  Park.  Legend :  The  Popish  Plott 
discovered  by  mee,  T.  Oates,  D.D. 
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brand,  and  incapacitate  him  for  being  a  witness  for  the 
future."* 

We  may  [conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  refe- 
rence to  that  most  remarkable  transaction,  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermae,  which  occurred  b.c.   416,  just  before 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  in  its  consequences  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  passage  in  history  which  we  have 
just    related.     The  Hermae  were  square  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  a  head  of  the  god,  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
which,  in   compliance  with  an  ancient  custom,  were 
placed  at  the  entrances  of  temples  and  houses.     Most 
of  these  throughout  Athens  were  defaced  in  the  course 
of  one  night.    A  great  sensation  was  excited  in  the  city ; 
for  the  circumstance  was  held  to  be  of  evil  omen  to  tne 
important  enterprise  just  about  to  be  commenced,  and 
moreover  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  democracy.    Alcibiades  was  accused  among  others, 
but  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  bring  home  the 
offence  to  any  one ;  the  excitement  passed  off  for  a  time, 
and  he  was  ordered  with  the  army  to  Sicily.     But  men's 
minds  were  unsettled,  and  agitated  by  terrors  of  they 
knew  not  what,  aggravated  by  designing  persons  for 
party  ends.     "  From  the  affair  of  the  Mercuries,  a  plot 
was  inferred  for  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  or  tyranny, 
and  the  irritation  was  cherished  by  continual  discourses 
of  what  Athens  had  suffered  through  the  Pisistratidae. 
On  the  slightest  suspicion,  on   the   most  discreditable 
evidence,  men,  the  most  respected,  were  imprisoned ; 
alarm  increased  with  the  number  of  accusations,  and  each 
ibund  readier  credit  than  the  last.     At  length  Ando- 
cides,  one  of  the  imprisoned,  seeing  no  other  hope  of 
escape,  and  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  to  save  the 
rest,  and  to  tranquillize  the  city,  confessed  the  crime, 
and  accused  some  others,  whether  truly  or  ialsely  is  not 
known.    The  people  received  the  information  with  joy ; 
and  setting  free  me  informer,  and  those  whom  he  had 
cleared,  tried  and  executed  the  others.    The  proof  was 
very  inadec][uate,  and  the  condemnation  most  unjust; 
but  the  panic  was  in  great  measure  abated."t 

♦  Life  of  Calamy,  p.  120.  f  Greece,  p.  74. 
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In  this  jeidous  temper,  Akibiades,  though  not  xn^ 
eluded  in  the  accusation,  was  summoned  home  &om 
Sicily.  He  fled  to  Sparta,  and  by  his  powerful  talents 
contributed  very  principally  to  produce  those  reyerses 
which  subseonently  overtook  the  Athenians.  The 
account  of  uiis  remarkable  transaction  is  ^ven  in 
Thucydides,  vi.  c.  27 ,  60,  and  most  completely  in  the 
speedi  of  Andocides  de  Mysteriis,  which  is  contained 
in  Bekker's  collection  of  the  Greek  orators. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Athexuan  expedition  agunst  Sicily— Siege  of  Syracuse^Re- 
treat  and  destraction  of  the  anny — Retreat  of  Ney  in 
Russia— Retreat  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  in  Italy. 

Wx  now  come  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  request 
the  reader's  patience  if  we  dwell  longer  than  usual  on 
the  closing  scene  of  an  undertaking,  described  by  its 
historian  as  '^  the  greatest  that  happened  in  this  war,  or 
at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of,  among  the  Grecians,  being 
to  the  victors  most  glorious,  and  most  calamitous  to  the 
vanquished."*  The  total  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Athens  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  her  greatness,  though 
she  struggled  most  energetically  to  retrieve  her  loss,  and, 
through  &e  want  of  able  leaders  at  Sparta,  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  scale  was  turned  against  her,  and  from 
this  time  ibrwards  she  ibught  an  uphUl  battle. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  b.c.  415,  the 
Athenians,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alcibiades,  resolved  to 
send  a  very  powerful  armament  to  Sicily,  nominally  to 
protect  the  little  republic  of  Egesta  against  Selinus  and 
Syracuse,  but  really  to  re-establish  the  Ionian  mterest  in 
the  island.  We  may  observe  that  Sicily  was  colonized 
partly  by  Ionian,  partly  by  Dorian  Greeks,  and  that  the 
former  natiutJly  favoured  the  Athenians,  the  latter  the 
Lacedsemonians,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  races. 
At  present  the  Dorian  race,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Syracuse,  was  by  far  the  more  powerful :  and  alarm  was 
felt,  or  at  least  pretended,  that  unless  checked  by  a 
poweriiil  diversion  at  home,  they  might  get  all  Sicily 
iQto  their  hands,  and  then  unite  with  their  r  eloponnesian 

♦  Thucyd.  vii.  87. 
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kinsmen  to  pull  down  that  object  of  universal  jealousj, 
the  Athenian  empire.  Moved  therefore  bj  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Egestans,  by  these  political  arguments, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  the  Athenians 
'*  resolved  to  go  again  to  Sicily,  and  if  they  could, 
wholly  to  subdue  it,  being  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
both  of  the  greatness  of  &e  island  and  of  the  multitude 
of  people,  as  well  Greeks  as  Barbarians,  that  inhabited 
the  same,  and  that  they  undertook  a  war,  not  much  less 
than  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians."* 

Nicias,  of  whose  cautious  and  unenterprising  temper 
we  have  before  spoken,  saw  and  remonstrated  against 
the  impolicy  of  hazarding  the  flower  ^of  the  state  in  a 
tlistant  and  dangerous  warfare,  while  many  of  its  re- 
volted subjects  remained  unsubdued:  but  his  warning 
was  unheeded,  and  he  was  required,  in  conjunction  with 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  to  assume  the  command  of 
this  expedition,  which  he  so  entirely  disapproved. 
Nicias,  a  man  of  courage  in  the  field,  was  too  timid  to 
struggle  against  the  popular  will :  he  submitted,  but  still 
endeavoured  to  damp  the  eagerness  of  his  countrymen, 
by  exaggerating  the  force  requisite  to  ensure  success.  A 
hundred  triremes,  he  said,  with  6000  heavy  armed  in- 
fantry, and  archers  and  slingers  in  proportion,  were  the 
least  they  could  send.  Here  he  rather  overshot  himself; 
the  force  demanded  was  immediately  voted,  and  no 
further  pretext  for  dissuasion  or  denial  remained.  The 
armament,  including  the  crews  of  the  triremes,  is  esti- 
mated by  Mitford  to  have  contained  at  least  30,000  men. 

Never  was  an  enterprise  undertaken  with  better  will. 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  it  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  splendour  of  their  armour  and  equipment,  and  far 
from  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the  levy,  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  would  willingly  have  gone  in  a 
body;  '^the  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdue  the  place 
they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great  a  power  could  not 
miscarry;  and  the  young  men,  upon  desire  to  see  a 
foreign  country,  and  to  gaze,  making  little  doubt  bat  to 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  1.  ^ 
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return  with  safety.  As  for  the  common  sort,  and  the 
scddiers,  they  made  account  to  gain  by  it  not  only  their 
wages  for  the  time,  but  also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in 
power  as  that  their  stipend  should  endure  for  ever.  So 
that,  through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto  of  the  most, 
they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear,  if  they  held  up  their 
hands  against  it,  to  be  thought  evil  affected  to  the  state, 
were  content  to  let  it  pass."* 

'^  The  summer  being  now  half  spent,  they  put  to  sea 
for  Sicily.  The  Athenians  themselves,  and  as  many  of 
their  confederates  as  were  at  Athens  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed, betimes  in  the  morning  came  down  into 
Peirseus,  and  went  aboard  to  take  sea.  With  them 
came  down  in  a  manner  the  whole  multitude  of  the  city, 
as  well  inhabitants  as  strangers :  the  inhabitants,  to 
follow  after  such  as  belonged  unto  them,  some  their 
friends,  some  their  kinsmen,  and  some  thdr  children : 
filled  both  with  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope  of  con- 
quering what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation  as  being  in 
doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any 
more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to  go  from 
their  own  territory. 

"  And  now  when  they  were  to  leave  one  another  to 
danger,  they  apprehended  the  greatness  of  the  same 
more  than  they  had  done  before,  when  they  decreed  the 
expedition.  Nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 
abundance  of  eveiy  thing  before  their  eyes  prepared  for 
the  journey,  gave  them  heart  again  in  beholaing  it.  But 
the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came  only  to  see  the 
show,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible  design.  For  this 
preparation,  being  the  first  Grecian  power  that  ever 
went  out  of  Greece  from  one  only  citv,  was  the  most 
sumptuous  and  Ihe  most  glorious  of  all  that  ever  had 
been  set  forth  before  it,  to  that  day. 

<*  For  the  shipping,  it  was  elaborate  with  a  graat  deal 
of  costf  both  of  the  captainsf  of  galleys,  and  dT  the 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  24. 

f  Tpt^/Kxf>iapxot.  The  heay^  expense  of  equipping  ships  of 
war  was  thrown  chiefly  upon  individuals  of  wealth.  Some- 
times, as  here,  the  state  provided  ships,  and  the  trierarch 

VOL.  ni.  I 
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city.  For  the  state  allowed  a  drachma  *  a  day  to  every 
mariner,  and  gave  of  unequipped  galleys  sixty  swift 
ships  of  war  and  forty  transports  for  the  conveyance  of 
soldiers.  And  the  captains  of  galleys  both  put  into 
them  the  most  able  servants^f  and  besides  the  wages  of 
the  state,  unto  the  [uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called  the} 
ThranitsB,]:  and  to  the  servants,!  gave  somewhat  of 
their  own ;  and  bestowed  great  cost  otherwise  every 
one  upon  his  own  galley,  both  in  the  badges  {  and 
other  rigginff,  each  one  striving  to  the  utmost  to  have 
his  galley,  both  in  some  ornament,  and  also  in  swift- 
ness, to  exceed  the  rest. 

**  And  for  the  land  forces,  they  were  levied  with  ex- 
ceeding great  choice,  and  every  man  endeavoured  to 
excel  his  fellow  in  the  bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils 
tliat  belonged  to  his  person.  Insomuch  as  amongst 
themselves  it  begat  quarrel  about  whose  office  should  be 
the  most  bravely  filled,  but  amongst  other  Grecians  a 
conceit  that  it  was  an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power 
and  riches,  than  a  preparation  against  an  enemy,  ror  if 
a  man  enter  into  account  of  the  expense,  as  well  of  the 
public  as  of  private  men  that  went  the  voyage ;  namely,, 
of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in  the  business, 
and  what  was  to  be  given  ^to  tbe  commanders  to  carry 
with  them ;  and  of  private  men,  what  every  one  had  be* 

only  the  equipment;  at  others  the  trierarch  was  obliged  to 
build  the  vessels.  The  subject  is  too  intricate  to  be  treated 
in  a  note ;  the  carious  reader  will  find  it  fully  handled  in. 
Wolff's  Prolegomena  to  the  Oration  against  Leptines.  See 
also  a  short  notice  in  Dr.  Arnold's  note,  vi.  31. 

*  About  nine-pence  halfpenny. 

t  ^ptflas.  Petty  officers,  as  the  pilot,  boatswain, 
&c.    See  Arnold's  notes  on  the  passage. 

X  Bpaplrai.  There  being  three  banks  of  ^  oars  one 
above  another,  the  uppermost  were  called  Thranits,  the 
middlemost  Zeugitse,  and  the  lowest  Thalamitee,  whereof 
the  thranits  managed  the  lonfl;est  oar,  and  therefore  in  re- 
spect of  their  greater  labour  might  deserve  a  greater  pay. 

$  'Xrifieuu  The  ima^  which  being  set  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  galley  did  give  it  the  name  for  the  most  part 
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stowed  and  had  still  to  bestow  upon  his  person,  and 
every  captain  on  his  galley ;  and  beside  what  every  one 
was  likely,  over  and  above  his  allowance  from  the  state, 
to  expend  on  provision  for  so  long  a  warfare  ;  and  what 
men  carried  with  them  on  trading  speculations,  both 
soldiers  and  merchants,  he  will  find  the  whole  sum  car- 
ried out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a  great  many  talents. 
And  the  armament  was  no  less  noised  for  the  strange 
boldness  of  the  attempt,  and  gloriousness  of  the  show, 
than  for  its  superiority  over  those  against  whom  it  was  to 
go,  for  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  for  that  it  was 
undertaken  with  so  vast  future  hopes,  in  respect  of  their 
present  power. 

'*  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things  laid  in 
that  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence  was  com- 
manded by  the  trumpet ;  and  after  the  wine  had  been 
carried  about  to  the  whole  army,  and  all,  as  well  the 
generals  as  the  soldiers,  had  poured  libations  out  of  gold 
and  silver  cups,  they  made  their  prayers,  such  as  by  the 
law  were  appointed  for  before  their  taking  sea ;  not  in 
every  galley  apart,  but  all  together,  the  herald  pro* 
nouncing  them :  and  the  company  from  the  shore,  both 
of  the  city  and  whosoever  else  wisned  them  well,  prayed 
with  them.  And  when  they  had  sung  the  Psean,  and 
ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea."** 

For  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  the  expedition,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  History  of  Greece,  contenting 
ourselves  with  such  a  mere  outline  as  may  render  the 
termination  of  it,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  in- 
telligible. Alcibiades  was  recalled  almost  immediately, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermse ;  Lamachus  was  killed  in  battle,  and  thua 
Nicias  was  left  in  the  sole  charge  of  an  enterprise  ol 
which  he  disapproved  and  despaired.  The  first  campaign 
was  wasted  in  mactivity.  In  the  second,  siege  was  laid 
to  Syracuse,  a  city  of  large  extent  and  great  natural 
strength ;  and  all  promised  fairly  for  success  until  Gy- 
lippus,  a  Spartan  of  the  royal  blood,  arrived  with  70O 

*  Thucyd,  vi.  30.  32. 
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Lacedaemonians,  broke  through  the  besiegers'  lines^  and 
threw  himself  into  the  city.  This  reinibrcement,  and 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Spartan  general,  turned , 
the  fortune  of  the  siege,  which  from  thenceforth  is  a 
series  of  disasters.  In  the  following  winter,  Nicias, 
weary  of  his  command  and  broken  in  health,  sent  home 
to  represent  the  unpromising  situation  of  afiairs,  and  to 
request  leave  to  resign ;  but  he  received  in  answer  an  in- 
junction to  remain,  with  the  assurance  that  powerfiil 
succours  should  be  sent  out.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
spring,  Demosthenes,  the  victor  at  Pylos,  was  despatched 
with  a  strong  reinforcement,  consisting  of  seventy-three 
triremes  and  about  6000  heavy- armed  infantry.  Hiat 
able  general  made  one  powerful  attempt  to  change  the 
fortune  of  the  siege,  and  on  its  failure  recommended  an 
immediate  retreat.  But  Nicias,  who  was  brave  enough 
in  the  field,  but  very  deficient  in  moral  courage,  dared 
not  to  return  unauthorized  by  the  people.  He  retained 
his  station,  therefore,  though  hopeless  of  success,  except 
from  the  exertions  of  some  malcontent  Syracusans  with 
whom  he  maintained  correspondence.  Meanwhile  the 
army  was  wasting  under  sickness,  arising  from  the  low 
and  marshy  ground  on  which  it  was  encamped :  and  the 
Syracusans  eagerly  prosecuted  their  success,  and  at  last 
cut  off  from  the  besiegers  the  possibility  of  retreating  by 
sea,  by  utterly  defeating  the  Athenian  fleet.  To  act  any 
longer  on  the  offensive  was  out  of  the  question;  the 
only  hope  of  safety  was  instantly  to  break  up  the  siege 
and  march  into  the  interior,  where  the  army,  yet  power- 
ful, might  find  amon^  the  friendly  Sicels,  a  native  race 
who  still  occupied  tiie  interior  of  the  island,  a  safe  and 
plentiful  retreat  until  assistance  could  be  sent  them,  or 
further  measures  concerted. 

''It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not  only  for  one 
point  of  their  condition,  that  they  marched  away  with 
the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that  instead  of  their 
great  hopes,  they  had  endangered  both  themselves  and 
the  state,  but  also  for  the  dolorous  objects  which  were 
presented  both  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  eveiy  of  them  in 
particular  in  the  leaving  of  their  camp.    For  the  dead 
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lying  unburied,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the 
^ound,  it  strudc  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  pief. 
i^But  the  living  that  were  sick  or  wounded,  both  ffneved 
them  more  than  the  dead,  and  were  more  miserable.  For 
with  entreaties  and  lamentations  they  put  them  to  a 
stand,  pleading  to  be  taken  along  by  whomsoever  th^ 
saw  of  their  followers  or  familiars,  and  hanging  on  the 
necks  of  their  comrades,  and  following  as  far  as  they 
were  able.  And  if  the  strength  of  any  person  failed 
bim,  it  was  not  with  few  entreaties  or  little  lamentation 
that  he  was  there  left.  Insomuch  as  the  whole  army, 
filled  with  tears,  and  irresolute,  could  hardly  get  away, 
though  the  place  were  hostile,  and  they  had  suffered  al- 
ready, and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  future  more  than  with 
tears  could  be  expressed,  but  hung  down  their  heads  and 
generally  blamed  themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing 
else  but  even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expunged 
by  siege,  and  making  thdr  escape.  For  the  whole 
number  that  marched  were  no  less  one  with  another 
than  40,000  men.  Of  which  not  only  the  ordinary  sort 
carried  every  one  what  he  thought  he  should  have  occa^ 
sion  to  use,  but  also  the  heavy  infantry  and  horsemen, 
contrary  to  their  custom,  carried  their  victuals  under 
their  arms,  partly  for  want,  and  partly  for  distrust  of 
their  servants,*  who  from  time  to  time  ran  over  to  the 
enemy ;  but  at  this  time  went  the  greatest  number :  and 
yet  what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the 
turn.  For  hot  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remsuning  in 
the  camp.  Moreover  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  that 
equal  division  of  misery,  which  is  some  alleviation  in 
that  we  suffer  with  many,  were  not  now  thought  to  con- 
tain even  thus  much  of  relief.  And  the  rather,  because 
they  considered  from  what  splendour  and  glory  which 
they  enjoyed  before,  into  how  low  an  estate  they  were 

*  Greoian  dtiflens  on  service  were  always  attended  by 
daves,  as  we  have  often  had  occasi(»  to  observe,  who  served 
as  light  infiintry.  The  Athenians,  howev^,  also  employed 
regidar  light-armed  mercenaries,  archers,  and  slingers  from 
Crete  and  elsewhere. 
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now  fallen :  for  never  had  so  great  a  reverse  befai  en  a 
Grecian  army.  For  whereas  they  came  with  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  in  ^eater  fear  of  beingr-* 
made  slaves  themselves;  and  instead  of  prayers  and 
hymns  of  victory,  with  which  they  put  to  sea,  they  aban- 
doned their  undertaking  with  sounds  of  very  different 
signification ;  and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they 
departed  landmen,  and  relied  not  upon  their  naval  forces, 
but  upon  their  men  of  arms.  Nevertheless,  in  respect 
of  the  great  danger  yet  hanging  over  them,  these  present 
miseries  seemed  all  but  tolerable. 

"  Nicias  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected,  and  the 
great  change  that  was  in  it,  came  up  to  the  ranks,  and 
encouraged  and  comforted  them,  as  lar  as  for  the  present 
means  he  was  able.  And  as  he  went  from  part  to  part, 
he  exalted  his  voice  more  and  more,  both  as  being  ear- 
nest in  his  exhortation,  and  because  also  he  desired  that 
the  benefit  of  his  words  might  reach  as  far  might  be. 

"'Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  still 
even  in  our  present  estate.  Men  have  been  saved  ere 
now  from  greater  dangers  than  these  are.  Nor  ought 
you  too  much  to  accuse  yourselves,  either  for  your  losses 

fst,  or  the  undeserved  miseries  we  are  now  m.  Even 
myself  that  have  the  advantage  of  none  of  you  in 
strength  of  body  (for  you  see  under  what  sickness  I  now 
labour),  nor  am  thought  inferior  to  any  of  you  for  pros- 
perity past,  either  in  respect  of  my  own  private  person 
or  otnerwise,  am  nevertheless  now  in  as  much  danger  as 
the  meanest  of  you.  And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the 
gods  frequently,  according  to  the  law,  and  Uvea  justly 
and  unblamably  towards  men.  For  which  cause,  my  hope 
is  still  confident  of  the  future  ;  though  these  cialamities, 
as  being  not  according  to  the  measure  of  our  desert,  do 
indeed  make  me  fear.  But  they  may  perhaps  cease. 
For  both  the  enemies  have  already  had  sufficient  for- 
tune, and  the  gods,  if  any  of  them  have  been  displeased 
with  our  voyage,  have  already  sufficiently  punished  us. 
Others  have  invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  we ; 
and  as  their  offence,  which  proceeded  of  human  infirmity, 
so  their  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.     And  we 
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have  reason  now  both  to  hope  for  more  favoar  from  the 
gods  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pity  rather  than  their 
.  hatred)}  and  also  not  to  despair  of  ourselves,  seeing  how 
good  and  how  many  men  of  arms  you  are,  marching  to- 
gether in  order  of  battle.  Make  account  of  this,  that 
wheresoever  you  please  to  sit  down,  there  presently  of 
yourselves  you  are  a  city,  such  as  not  any  other  city  in 
Sicily  can  easily  sustain  if  you  assault,  or  remove  if  you 
be  once  seated.  Now  for  your  march,  that  it  may  be  safe 
and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves,  making  no'other account 
any  of  you,  but  what  place  soever  he  shall  be  forced  to 
£ght  in,  the  same  if  ne  win  it  will  be  his  country  and 
his  walls.  March  you  must  with  diligence,  both  night 
and  day  alike,  for  our  victual  is  short ;  and  if  we  can 
but  reach  some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi  (for 
these  are  still  firm  to  us  for  fear  of'^the  Syracusans),  Uien 
you  may  think  yourselves  secure.  And  notice  has  been 
sent  to  them  with  directions  to  meet  us,  and  to  bring  us 
forth  some  supplies  of  victual.  In  sum,  soldiers,  let  me 
Cell  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  valiant ;  for  there  is 
no  place  near  where,  being  cowards,  you  can  possibly  be 
saved.  Whereas,  if  you  escape  through  the  enemies  at 
this  time,  you  may  every  one  see  again  whatsoever  any- 
where he  most  desires,  and  the  Athenians  may  re-erect 
the  great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
For  the  men,  not  the  walls  nor  the  empty  galleys,  are 
the  city.' 

*^  Nicias,  as  ho  used  this  hortative,  went  withal  about 
the  army,  and  restored  order  wherever  he  saw  it 
straggling,  or  the  ranks  broken.  Demosthenes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  djd  as  much  to 
those  soldiers  under  him ;  and  they  marched  for^t'ard^ 
those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion,  and  then  those 
with  Demosthenes  in  tne  rear.  And  the  men  of 
arms  received  those  that  carried  the  baggage,  and 
the  other  multitude,  within  them.  And  when  they 
were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they 
there  found  certain  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  con- 
federates embattled  against  them  on  the  bank,  but 
these  they  put  to  Bight,  and  having  won  the  passage, 
marched  forward.    But  the  Syracusan  horsemen  pressed 
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tdll  upon  them,  and  their  light-anned  plied  them  with 
their  aarts  in  the  flank.  This  day  they  marched  forty 
fiirlonjgs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a  certain 
hill.  The  next  day,  aa  loon  as  it  was  light,  they  marched 
forwards,  about  twenty  furlongs,  and  descending  into  a 
certain  champagne  ground,  encamped  there  with  intent 
both  to  get  victual  at  the  houses  (for  the  place  was 
iz^bited),  and  to  carry  water  with^ them  thence;  for 
before  them,  in  the  way  they  were  to  pass  for  many 
furlongs  together,  there  was  little  to  be  had.  But  the 
Syracusans  m  the  mean  time  got  before  them,  and  cut  off 
tiieir  passage  with  a  wall.  This  was  at  a  steep  hill,  on 
either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a  torrent  with 
steep  and  rodcy  banks,  and  it  is  called  Acraeum  Lepas.* 
The  next  day  the  A^nians  went  on.  And  the  horse- 
men and  darters  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  confederates, 
being  a  great  number  of  both,  pressed  them  so  with  their 
horses  and  darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long  fight,  were 
compelled  to  retire  again  into  the  same  camp ;  but  now 
with  less  victual  than  before,  because  the  horsemen  would 
suffer  them  no  more  to  straggle  abroad. 

'<  In  the  morning  betimes  they  dislodged,  and  put  them- 
selves on  their  march  again,  and  forced  their  way  to  the 
hill  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,  where  they  found 
before  them  the  S^cusan  foot  embattled  in  great  depth 
above  the  fortification,  for  the  place  itself  was  but  narrow. 
The  Athenians  coming  up,  assaulted  the  wall,  but  the 
shot  of  the  enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  hill  rfor  they  could  easily  cast  home  from  above)^ 
making  them  unable  to  tuke  it,  they  retired  again  and 
rested.  There  happened  withal  some  claps  of  thunder 
and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  fidleth  out  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn,  which  further  dis- 
heartened the  Athenians,  who5thought  that  also  this  did 
tend  to  their  destruction.  Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracusans  sent  part  of  their  army  to  raise  a 
wall  at  their  backs  in  the  way  they  had  come,  but  this 
the  Athenians  hindered  by  sending  against  them  part  of 
theirs.    After  this  the  Athenians  retiring  with  thdr 

*  The  rock  of  the  citadel.    So  m  Cumberland  and  West- 

mOTdand  there  a  score  of  Castle  Crags.    -^        t 
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whole  army  into  a  more  champagne  ground,  lodged  there 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  went  rorward  again.  And 
the  Syracusans,  with  their  darts  irom  every  ])art  round 
about,  wounded  many  of  them  ;  and  when  the  Athenians 
charged  they  retired,  and  when  they  retired  the  Syra- 
cusans  charged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost, 
that  by  putting  to  flight  a  few,  ther  might  terrify  the 
whole  army.  And  for  a  good  while  the  Athenians  in 
this  manner  withstood  them  ;  and  afterwards  being 
gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forward,  they  rested  in  the 
plain ;  and  the  Sjrracusans  went  from  them  to  their  own 
camp. 

"  This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their  army,  and 
the  want  already  of  all  neoessaries,  and  that  many  of 
their  men  in  many  assaults  of  the  enemy  were  wounded, 
to  leave  as  many  fires  lighted  as  they  could,  and  lead 
away  the  army,  —not  tiie  road  they  purposed  before,  but 
toward  the  sea,  which  was  the  contrary  way  to  that  which 
tibie  Syracusans  guarded.  Now  this  whole  journey  of  the 
arm^r  lay  not  towards  Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side 
of  Sicily,  Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well 
Grecian  as  Barbarian,  that  way.  When  they  had  made 
many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched  in  the  night,  and 
^as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  all  armies,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  affright  and  terror,  espe- 
cially marching  by  night,  and  in  hostile  ground,  and  the 
enemy  near)  were  in  confusion.  The  armv  of  Nicias 
leading  the  way,  kept  together  and  got  far  before ;  but 
that  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was 
both  severed  from  the  rest,  and  marched  more  disorderly. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  morning  betimes  they  got  to  the 
sea  side,  and  entering  into  the  Helorine  way,  they  went 
on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis,  to  the  end  when  they 
came  thither  to  march  upwards  along  the  river  side, 
through  the  heart  of  the  country.  For  they  hoped  that 
this  way  the  Siculi,  to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet 
them.  When  they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they 
found  a  certain  guard  of  the  Syracusans  stopping  iheir 
passage  with  a  wall  and  with  piles.    When  they  had 
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quickly  forced  this  guard  thejr  passed  the  river,  and 
again  marched  on  to  another  river  called  Erineus,  for 
that  was  the  way  which  the  guides  directed  them.* 

*^  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  their  confe- 
derates, as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that  they  knew  the 
Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them  accusing  Gylippus^ 
as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  his  consent,  followed  them 
with  speed  the  same  way,  which  they  easily  understood 
they  were  gone,  and  about  diuner-time  overtook  them. 
When  they  were  come  up  to  those  with  Demosthenes, 
who  were  the  hindmost,  and  had  marched  more  slowly 
and  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had  done,  as  having 
been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they  fell  upon  them 
and  fought.  And  the  Syracusan  horsemen  hemmed 
them  in,  and  forced  them  up  into  a  narrow  compass,  the 
more  easily  now,  because  they  were  divided  from  the 
rest.  Now  the  army  of  Nidas  was  gone  by  this  time  one 
hundredf  and  fifty  furlongs  further  on.  For  he  led 
away  the  faster,  because  he  thought  not  that  their  safety 
consisted  in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily,  but  rather 
in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then  only  fighting  when  they 
could  not  choose.  But  Demosthenes  was  both  in  greater 
and  in  more  continual  toil,  in  respect  that  he  marched 
in  the  rear,  and  consequently  was  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
And  seeing  the  Syracusans  pursuing  him,  he  went  not 
on,  but  put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he 
was  encompassed  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athenians 
with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being  shut  up  within 
a  place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall,  through  which  there 
was  a  road  from  side  to  side,  and  in  it  a  considerable 
number  of  olive-trees,  they  were  charged  from  all  sides 
at  once  with  the  enemies*  shot.  For  the  Syracusans 
assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not  in  close  battie,  upon 
very  good  reason.  For  to  hazard  battie  against  men 
desperate  was  not  so  much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athe- 

*  Supposing  tiiat  the  enemy  had  abeady  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Cacyparis ;  and  hoping  to  reach  the  interior  by 
taming  up  this  valley. 

t  Goeller  and  Arnold  read  fifty  stadia  only.    ;/:  - 
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nians'  advantage.  And  besides,  their  success  being  now 
manifest,  they  spared  themselves  that  they  should  not 
waste  men,  and  thought  by  this  kind  of , fight,  to  subdue 
and  take  them  alive. 

**  Whereupon  after  they  had  plied  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates  all  day  long  from  every  side  with 
shot,  and  saw  that  with  their  wounds  and  other  annoy- 
ance, they  were  already  tired,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  their  confederates  first  made  proclamation 
that  if  any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them, 
they  should  be  at  liberty;  and  the  men  of  some  few 
cities  went  over.  And  by  and  by  they  made  agreement 
with  all  the  rest  that  were  with  Demosthenes,  '  that 
they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  none  of  them  be 
put  to  death,  neither  violently  nor  by  bonds,  nor  by 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.*  And  they  all  yielded, 
to  the  number  of  6000  men,  and  the  silver  they  had  they 
laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow  of  targets,  and 
filled  with  the  same  four  targets.  And  these  men  they 
carried  presently  into  the  city. 

*'  Nicias  and  those  that  were  with  him  attained  the 
same  day  to  the  river  Erineus,  which  passing,  he  caused 
his  army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain  ground,  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rest ;  where  the  Syracusans  the  next  day 
overtook  and  told  him,  that  those  with  Demosthenes  had 
yielded  themselves,  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.  But 
he,  not  believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  inquire 
the  truth.  Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and  word  that 
they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  saying  that  he  was  content  to  compound  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  to  repay  whatsoever  money 
the  Syracusans  had  laid  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be 
suffered  to  depart ;  and  that  till  payment  of  the  money 
were  made,  he  would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athe- 
nians, every  hostage  rated  at  a  talent.  But  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracusans  refusing  the  condition,  charged 
them,  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  Uiem  with 
shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from  every  side, 
till  evening.  This  part  also  of  the  army,  was  pinched  with 
the  want  both  of  victual  and  other  necessaries.  Never- 
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ihele»s,  waiting  for  the  quiet  of  the  night,  they  were 
about  to  march;  hot  no  sooner  took  toey  their  arms 
up,  than  the  Syraouoans  perceiving  it  gave  the  akno. 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  finding  uiemselves  dis- 
coyered,  sat  down  again,  all  but  800,  who,  breaking  by 
force  thix>ugh  the  guards,  marched  as  far  as  they  could 
that  night 

<'  And  Nicias  when  it  was  day  led  his  army  ferwuti, 
die  SyracHsans  and  their  confed^^tes  still  pressiiig 
them  m  the  same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them 
from  every  side.  The  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the 
river  Asinams,  not  only  because  they  were  ui^ed  on 
every  side  by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen,  and 
other  multitude,  and  thought  to  be  more  at  ease  when 
they  were  over  the  river,  but  out  of  weariness  idso 
and  desire  to  drmk.  When  they  were  come  unto  the 
the  river,  they  rushed  in  without  any  order,  eveiy  man 
striving  who  should  first  get  over.  But  the  pressing  of 
the  enemy  made  the  passage  now  more  difficult;  Ibr 
being  forced  to  take  tne  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  u^n 
and  trampled  one  another  under  their  feet :  and  failing 
amongst  the  spears  and  utensils  of  the  army,  some 
perished  presently,  and  others,  catching  hold  of  one 
another,  were  carried  away  together  down  the  stream. 
And  not  only  the  Syracusans  standing  along  the  farther 
bank,  bdng  a  steep  one,  killed  the  Athenians  with  their 
shot  from  above,  as  they^  were  many  of  ;them  greedily 
drinking,  and  troubling  one  another  m  the  hollow  of  the 
river,  but  the  Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew 
them  with  their  swords,  and  those  especially  that  were 
in  the  river.*  And  very  soon  the  water  was  ccnrupted ; 
nevertheless  they  drunk  it,  foul  as  it  was  with  blood  and 
nodre,  and  many  also  fought  for  it 

*  "The  Syracusan heavy-armed  inlkntry  seems  to  have 
hecn  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and  never  to  have  en- 
eonntered  dte  Athenians  with  eJReet  except  when  soppurtod 
hy  their  cavalry.  So  the  disciplined  troops  of  Pelopoimesns 
imder  Gylippas  alcme,  ventored  to  close  with  the  encny, 
wirile  the  Syracusans  eonBned  themselves  to  harassing  thm 
from  a  distance  with  their  missUes."— .^mo^d. 
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'^  In  the  end,  when  nuinj  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
liver,  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at  the 
river,  and  part  ^if  anv  got  away)  by  the  horsemen, 
Nicias  yielded  himself  unto  Grylippus  (having  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syracusans),  '  to  be  for 
his  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him  and  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  and  no  further  slaughter  to  be  made  of  the 
soldierii.'  Gylippus  from  thencetorth  commanded  to  take 
prisoners.  So  the  residue,  ezcej^t  such  as  they  secreted* 
(which  were  many),  they  carried  alive  into  the  city. 
They  sent  also  to  pursue  the  300,  which  had  broken  out 
irom  the  camp  in  tne  night,  and  took  them.  That  which 
was  left  together  of  this  army  to  the  public  was  not 
much;  but  they  that  were  conveyed  away  by  stealth 
were  very  many :  and  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them, 
because  they  were  not  taken  as  those  with  Demosthenes 
were,  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  Besides,  a  great  part 
of  these  were  slain  ;  for  the  slaughter  at  this  time  was 
exceeding  great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war. 
They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other  assaults 
in  their  march.  Nevertheless  many  also  escaped,  some 
then  presently,  and  some  by  running  away  alter  servi- 
tude,  the  rendezvous  of  whom  was  Catana.t 

''  The  Syracusans  and  their  confederates  being  come- 
together,  returned  with  their  prisoners,  all  they  could 
get,  and  with  the  spoil,  into  the  city.  As  for  all  the 
other  prisoners  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates^ 
they  put  themselves  into  the  ouarries,  as  the  safest  cus- 
tody. But  Nicias  and  Demostnenes  they  killed  against 
Gylippus's  will.  For  Gylippus  thought  the  victory 
would  be  very  honourable,  ifV  over  and  above  all  his 
other  success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  of  Lacedeemon.  And  it  fell  out  that  the  one  of 

*  That  is,  such  as  the  captors  concealed,  to  make  slaves  of 
them  for  their  own  private  advantage. 

t  A  mittnte  acooant  of  the  transactions  of  the  siege,  of  the 
geography  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  and  the  portion 
of  country  traversed  by  the  Athenians,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  of  Arnold's  Thucydides. 
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them,  Demosthenes,  was  their  greatest  enemy,  for  the 
things  he  had  done  in  the  island,*  and  at  Pylus ;  and 
the  other,  upon  the  same  occasion,  their  greatest  friend. 
For  Nicias  nad  earnestly  laboured  to  have  those  pri- 
soners which  were  taken  in  the  island  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  the  peace.  For  which 
cause  the  lAcedsemonians  were  inclined  to  love  him ; 
and  it  was  principally  in  confidence  of  that  that  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus.  But  certain  Syra- 
cusans  (as  it  is  reported),  some  of  them  for  fear  (be- 
cause they  had  been  tampering  with  him),  lest  being  ex- 
amined upon  this  matter,  he  should  disclose  something 
to  disturb  their  present  enjo3rment;  and  others  (espe- 
cially the  Corinthians)  fearing  he  might  get  away  by 
corruption  of  one  or  other  (being  wealthy),  and  work 
them  some  mischief  afresh,  having  persuaded  their  con- 
federates to  the  same,  killed  him.  For  these,  or  for 
causes  near  unto  these,  was  he  put  to  death  ;  being  the 
man  that,  of  all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least  de- 
served to  be  brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of  misery,  on 
account  of  his  regular  observance  and  respect  towards 
the  gods. 

^<  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Svracusans  handled 
them  at  first  but  ungently ;  for  in  this  hollow  place,  first 
the  sun  and  suffocating  air  (being  without  roof),  annoyed 
them  one  way ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  nights  com- 
ing upon  that  heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them  (by 
reason  of  the  alteration)  into  strange  diseases.  Especially 
'because  for  want  of  room  they  did  all  things  in  one  and 
the  same  place,  and  the  carcases  of  such  as  died  of  their 
wounds,  or  vicissitudes  of  weather,  or  the  like,  lay  there 
in  heaps.  Also  the  smell  was  intolerable,  besides  that 
they;  were  afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst.  For  for 
eight  months  together  they  allowed  them  no  more  but 
-  to  every  man  a  cotylef  of  water  by  the  day,  and  two 
cotyle*'  of  com :  and  whatsoever  misery  is  probable  that 
men  in  such  a  place  may  suflfer,  they  suffered.    Some 

*  Sphacteria. 
;    t  A  small  measure  about  half  a  pint 
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seventy  days  they  lived  thus  thronged.  Afterwards 
retaining  the  Athenians,  and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians 
as  were  of  the  army  with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.  How 
many  were  taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly ;  but 
they  were  seven  thousand*  at  the.  fewest.  And  this, 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in 
all  this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of  among  the 
Grecians,  being  to  the  victors  most  glorious,  and  most 
calamitous  to  the  vanquished.  For  being  wholly  over- 
come in  every  kind,  and  receiving  small  loss  in  nothing, 
their  army  and  fleet,  and  all  that  ever  they  had,  perished 
(as  they  used  to  sav)  with  an  universal  destruction.  Few 
of  many  returned  home.  And  thus  passed  the  business 
concerning  Sicily." 

A  pleasing  anecdote,  related  by  Plutarch,  relieves  in 
part  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  men.  Many  Athenians, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  private  masters,  found  the 
means  of  procuring  kinder  treatment  by  recitations  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literature,  with  which  the  minds  even 
of  the  poorest  Athenians  were  usually  stored ;  especially 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  favourite  dramatic  poet 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Many  are  said  to  have  visited 
him  on  their  return  to  Attica,  to  own  themselves  in- 
debted to  him  for  liberty,  granted  as  a  recompense  for 
communicating  what  they  recollected  of  his  works.  This 
is  strong  testimony  to  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts,  and 
the  consequent  value  of  knowledge  to  its  possessor. 
The  same  cause  enabled  these  captive  Athenians  to  pur- 
chase freedom,  and  the  philosophers  and  sophists  to  reap 
such  golden  harvests  from  their  lectures ;  literature  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  oral  communication. 
I  Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  second  military  power  in  Greece, 
ought  to  ^have  made  a  better  defence.  But  they  were 
dispirited,  and  commanded  by  a  general  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  Nicias  possessed  many  admirable  qualities; 
respect /or  the  gods,  honesty,  personal  courage,  and 
dignity  of  character  when  not  conironted  with  an  Athe- 

*  Free  men^  that  is.  '^ 
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Bian  assembly ;  and  they'  shone  perhaps  more  brightly 
m  the  concluding  than  m  any  other  scene  of  his  life ; 
but  his  courage  was  of  the  passive  rather  than  the  acdve 
sort,  and  he  did  not  possess  the  power  of  rapid  obser- 
vation and  decision  which  mark  the  accomplished  general, 
and  are  most  especially  required  to  extricate  an  army 
from  a  fel^e  position.  So  far  from  pursuing  the  plan  laid 
down  in  his  speech,  the  first  day's  retreat  did  not  exceed 
&re  miles,  the  next  was  less  than  three ;  and  when,  after 
eight  days  of  marching  and  fighting,  the  Athenian  army 
surrendered,  it  was  not  twenty  miles  distant  from  Syra- 
cuse. Want  of  promptitude  in  the  first  instance  snared 
the  Syracusans  to  pre-occupy  the  passes.  How  far  the 
obstacles  which  Nicias  had  then  to  surmount  may  justify 
hk  tardiness  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Superior  numbers  and 
discipline  in  the  hands  of  an  able  general  might  have  done 
much  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  position.  The 
Athenians  were  placed  in  difficult  circumstances ;  yet 
not  so  difficult  as  the  10,000  in  Persia,  or  many  others 
who  have  yet  lived  to  laugh  at  their  enemy. 

It  is  not  fair  to  estimate  the  character  of  this  expe- 
dition by  its  results,  for  no  foresight  could  have  antici- 
pated that  Athens,  the  mistress  of  &e  sea,  would  be  so 
completely  foiled  on  her  own  element,  as  that  even  the 
power  of  return  should  be  denied  to  her  defeated  army. 
But  without  judging  things  by  their  events,  a  method 
which  renders  criticism  of  the  past  comparadvelv  easy, 
there  are  ample  grounds  to  prove  the  impolicy  or  enter- 
ing upon  such  a  scheme  of  conquest  at  such  a  time.  The 
Athenians  were  already  engaged  in  a  war  fully  com- 
mensurate with  their  strength,  and  which  their  utmost 
exertions  had  been  unable  to  bring  to  a  happy  dose. 
Their  wealth  and  power  were  derived  chiefly  &om 
colonies  and  subject  cities,  of  which  several  were  in  open 
tevolt,  and  all  more  or  less  disafibcted.  Euboea  itself, 
the  most  important,  and  fkim  its  satuation  the  most 
easily  controlled,  of  these  dependencies,  was  so  discon- 
tented, that  to  prevent  its  defection  was  the  first  care  of 
the  administration,  as  soon  as  news  arrived  of  the 
Sicilian  defeat.    It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
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tbey  undertook  a  war,  characterized  by  Thucydides 
as  not  much  less  than  that  against  the  P^oponnesians,* 
and  having  for  its  object  the  conquestf  of  an  island 
about  nine  times  as  large  as  Attica,  and  inhabited 
not  by  a  rude  or  eifeminate  population,  but  by  rich 
and  powerful  cities  of  their  own  countrymen.  The 
^iterprise,  hazardous  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  so 
by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  aoccMrding  to  the  methods 
of  navigation  then  in  use,  which  prevented  succour  be- 
ing sent,  or  remedy  applied  to  any  sudden  reverse ;  and 
on  this  hazardous  service,  at  this  critical  time,  a  body  of 
troops  was  sent,  not  too  large  for  its  object,  but  far  larger 
than  the  state  could  afford  to  lose.  That  their  destruc- 
tion was  believed  to  be  a  deathblow  is  evident  from 
Thucydides.  "  Everything  from  every  place  grieved 
them,  and  fear  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever 
they  were  in,  beset  them  round.  For  they  were  not 
only  grieved  for  the  loss,  which  both  every  man  in  par^ 
ticular  and  the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many  men-at- 
arms,  horsemen  and  serviceable  men,  the  like  whereof 
they  saw  was  not  left ;  but  seeing  they  had  neither  gal- 
leys enough  in  their  haven,  nor  money  in  their  treasury, 
nor  able  seamen  I  in  their  galleys,  were  even  desperate 
at  that  present  of  their  safety,  and  thought  the  enemy 
out  of  Sicily  would  oome  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into 
Piraeus  (especially  after  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy  V 
and  that  the  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with  double 
reparation  inevery  kind,  press  them  to  the  utmost  both 
hy  sea  and  land,  and  be  aided  therein  by  their  revolting 
confederates.  "§  Thanks  to  their  own  activity  and  to 
the  supineness  of  their  enemy,  Ihis  loss  did  not  imme- 
diately prove  fatal ;  but  the  result  of  the  war  would  pro- 

*  Thu^d.,  vi.  1. 

t  "And  though  it  were  thus  grea^  yet  the  Athenians 
longed  very  much  to  send  an  army  against  it  out  of  a  desire 
to  bring  it  all  unto  subjection  (which  was  the  true  motive), 
but  as  having  withal  this  fair  pretext  of  aiding  their  kinsmen 
and  new  confederates."— yi.  6. 

X  &nip€<r/«. — See  above. 

§  Thucd..  viii.  1 
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bably  have  been  very  different,  had  the  lives  and  trea- 
sure wasted  in  Sicily  been  devoted  for  their  GOimtry  in 
some  better  chosen  cause. 

'<  Nick,  youne  Nick,  the  deacon  used  to  say  to  me 
(hb  name  was  Nicol  as  well  as  mine ;  sae  folk  ca'd  us  in 
their  daffin',  young  Nick  and  auld  Nick),  Nick,'  said  he, 
never  put  your  arm  out  further  than  you  can  easily  draw 
it  back  again."  Baillie  Jarvie's  maxim  is  as  applicable 
to  political  ai&irs  as  to  commercial  and  good  m  both. 
He  whose  fortune  is  already  desperate  may  stake  all  on 
one  cast ;  fc»*  the  prosperous  and  powerful  to  do  so  is 
madness.  Had  Napoleon's  ambition  not  blinded  him  to 
this  simple  rule  of  caution,  he  might  have  died  on  the 
imperial  throne :  he  stretched  his  arm  too  far  when  he 
marched  to  Moscow.  No  two  persons  could  be  more 
unlike  than  Napoleon  and  Nicias :  and  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  tempers  diametrically  opposite  led  these  two 
generals  into  the  same  error.  [Both  tempted  their  for* 
tune  after  the  hour  of  success  was  past,  and,  when  active 
measures  could  no  longer  be  pursued,  remained  in  idle- 
ness, Jrom  mere  want  of  resolution  to  confess  a  fiulure  by 
their  actions  ;  Nicias,  for  want  of  moral  courage  to  face 
an  unreasonable  master,  whose  mortification  was  not 
likely  to  be  anywise  lessened  by  being  reminded  that  the 
defeated  general  had  always  disapproved  of  his  commia^ 
sion ;  Napoleon,  from  his  sensitive  pride,  which  clung  to 
any  pretence,  however  thin,  which  could  conceal  from 
himself,  if  not  from  others,  that  the  victor  of  a  hundred 
battles  was  at  length  foiled.  The  celebrated  campaign  of 
1812  bears  indeed  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Sicilian  than 
to  the  Scythian  war,  and  on  that  account  might  better  have 
been  reserved  for  this  place.  But  there  is  one  portion 
of  it  still  unnoticed,  which  displays  in  their  peHection 
those  military  qualities,  the  want  of  which  proved  fatal 
to  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  army. 

We  allude  to  the  remarkable  skill,  courage,  and  good 
fortune  with  which  Marshal  Ney  extricated  himself  5from 
circumstances  apparently  as  hopeless  as  any  that  men 
could  be  placed  in.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  French  army  on  quitting  Smolensk  was  distributed 
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into  four  diyisions,  which  marched  on  different  days.* 
Ney  commanded  the  last.  The  Russian  army  lay  in 
strength  between  that  city  and  Orcza,  but  their  opposi* 
tion  was  undecided,  and  the  three  first  divisions  lorced 
their  way  past,  though  with  severe  loss.  When  he  had 
only  the  rear  guard  to  deal  with,  Kutusoff  came  to  a  re- 
solution which  if  adopted  in  the  first  instance  might 
have  ended  at  once  the  campaign  and  the  reign  of  Na« 
poleon,  and  took  post  across  the  road,  so  as  to  bar  all 
passage,  except  sucn  as  should  be  cut  through  the  centre 
of  his  army.  On  the  second  afternoon  after  he  left 
Smolensk,  r(ey  came  in  view  of  the  Russians.  They 
consisted  of  80,000  men,  with  a  powerful  artillery.  The 
two  armies  were  posted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  deep 
ravine,  which  at  this  point  intersected  the  plain.  Kutu« 
fioif  sent  an  officer  to  summon  Ney  to  surrender,  stating 
the  amount  of  his  force,  and  offering  permission  to  send 
one  of  his  officers  to  verify  his  representations  by  inspec- 
tion. While  the  envoy  was  still  speaking,  fortjr  guns 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  French.  Ney  exclaimed  in 
anger,  ^' A  marshal  never  surrenders ;  neither  do  men 
treat  under  fire.  You  are  my  prisoner."  The  artillery 
redoubled  their  thunder;  the  hills,  before  cold  and  silent, 
resembled  vohsanoes  in  eruption,  and  then,  said^  the 
French  soldiers,  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  their  fa- 
vourite leader,  this  man  of  fire  seemed  to  feel  in  his  true 
element. 

His  whole  force  consisted  of  only  6000  men  and  six 
guns.  Opposed  were  80,000,  well  armed  and  well  fed, 
and  strong  in  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  French  van- 
guard of  1500  men  passed  along  the  road  into  the  ravine, 
and  dashed  gallantly  up  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  front 
line  of  the  Russians  met  them  at  the  top,  and  at  once  shat- 
tered their  feeble  column.  Ney  rallied  them,  and  caused 
them  to  be  formed  in  reserve,  while  he  led  on  in  person 
the  main  body  of  3000  men.  He  made  no  speeches ;  he 
advanced  at  their  head,  which  is  worth  all  the  orato- 
rical flourishes  in  the  world.  Meanwhile  400  Illyrians 
had  been  detached  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  im- 
^  ♦  See  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
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petuosit^  of  his  charge  broke  and  scattered  the  first  op- 
posing hne,  and  without  stop  or  hesitation  he  advaaoed 
upon  the  second ;  but  ere  they  reached  it,  a  tempest  of 
cannon  and  musket-balls  whistled  through  the  ec^umn : 
it  staggered,  broke,  and  retreated. 

Convinced  that  it  was  ia^^ofsible  to  force  his  way,  he 
returned  to  his  former  positioa  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  drew  up  what  remained  of  his  troops,  and  awaited 
the  attack.  Russian  inactivity  (we  cannot  call  it  cautioii) 
saved  him,  as  it  had  saved  those  who  went  before.  A 
single  corps  might  haye  forced  Ney's  position  against  die 
weak  body  who  now  defended  it ;  but  the  enemy  een* 
tented  himself  with  maintaining  a  murderous  cannonade, 
to  which  the  six  guns  feebly  replied.  Still  the  soldiers, 
though  falling  thickly,  remained  constant  at  then-  posts, 
deriving  comfort  and  confidence  from  the  tranquillity  of 
th^  chief. 

At  night£dl  Ney  gave  orders  to  retreat  towards  Smo- 
lensk. All  who  heud  it  were  struck  with  amazemcDt. 
The  Emperor,  and  their  comrades,  and  France,  lajr  in 
front :  he  proposed  to  turn  back  into  a  counbr  which 
they  had  too  much  reason  to  detest  and  fly.  Even  the 
aide-de-camp  to  whom  the  command  was  issued  stood  as  if 
he  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  until  it  was  repeated  in 
a  brief  and  decided  tone.  They  marched  backwards  for 
an  hour,  and  then  stopped ;  and  the  Martial,  who  had 
remained  in  the  rear,  rejoined  them.  Their  situation  may 
be  thus  summed  up.  Between  them  and  the  Emperor 
lay  an  army,  which  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  tetoe. 
Guides  they  had  none :  on  the  left  the  oountrv  was  open, 
but  there  was  littie  chance  of  turning  unobserved  die 
flank  of  an  enemy  furnished  with  a  numerous  and  active 
cavalry ;  besides  that  the  time  consumed  in  sudi  an  ope- 
ration would  have  left  litde  hope  of  ever  rejoining  the 
main  body  of  the  French.  On  the  right  the  liberty  of 
movement  was  curtailed  by  the  Dnieper,  which  flowed 
in  that  direction ;  its  precise  situation  and  the  possibili^ 
of  crossing  it  being  unknown.  Ney's  plan  was  already 
conceived.  He  descended  into  a  ravine,  and  caused  the 
snow  to  be  cleared  away  until  the  course  of  a  rivulet  was 
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exposed.  '^  This/'  he  said,  must  be  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  will  conduct  us  to  the  river,  and  on 
the  further  bank  of  that  river  lies  our  safety."  They  fol- 
lowed it  as  their  guide,  and  about  eight  o*clock  in  the 
evening  arrived  upon  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Their 
joy  was  complete  on  seeing  the  river  frozen  over.  Above 
and  below  it  was  still  open,  but  just  at  the  spot  where 
they  reached  it  a  sharp  bend  in  its  course  had  stopped 
the  floating  ice,  which  the  frost  had  connected  into  a  con- 
tinuous though  a  slight  bridge.  An  officer  volunteered  to 
try  its  strength.  He  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  re- 
turned. "  It  would  bear  the  men,"  he  said,  "  and  some 
few  horses.  But  a  thaw  was  commencing,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost."  The  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  a 
nocturnal  march  had  scattered  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
disorganized  band  of  stragglers  which  attended  on  them ; 
and  Ney,  though  pressed  to  cross  at  once,  resolved  to 
^ve  three  hours'  time  for  rallying.  This  interval  of  re- 
pose, even  at  so  critical  a  moment,  he  spent,  wrapped  in 
his  doak,  in  deep  and  placid  sleep  upon  the  river  bank. 

Towards  midnight  they  began  to  pass.  Those  who 
first  tried  the  ice  warned  their  companions  that  it  bent 
under  them,  and  sunk  so  low  that  tney  were  up  to  their 
knees  in  water.  The  deep,  threatening  sound  of  cracks 
was  heard  on  all  sides,  ana  those  who  still  remained  on 
the  bank  hesitated  to  trust  themselves  to  so  frail  a  sup- 
port. Ney  ordered  them  to  pass  one  by  one.  Much 
precaution  was  necessary,  for  large  chasms  had  opened, 
doubly  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  night,  and  by  the 
geneial  covering  of  water.  Men  hesitated,  but  they 
were  driven  on  by  tiie  impatient  cries  of  those  who  re- 
muned  on  the  bank,  still  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the 
passage,  and  goaded  by  the  constant  fear  of  the  enemy's 
apTOoach. 

The  carriages  and  cannon  attendant  on  the  army  were 
of  necessity  left  behind,  and  those  of  the  wounded  who 
were  unable  to  make  their  way  across.  The  chief  of  the 
hospital  department  tried  the  experiment  of  sending 
some  waggon-loads  of  sick  and  wounded  men  across  the 
ice.     A  scream  of  agony  was  heard  when  they  had 
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reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  succeeded  by  a  deep 
silence.  The  ice  had  given  way,  and  all  perished  except  one 
officer,  seyerely  wounded,  who  supported  himself  upon 
a  sheet  of  ice,  and,  crawling  from  one  piece  to  another, 
reached  the  bank. 

Ney  had  now  placed  the  river  between  himself  and 
the  Russian  army  by  a  stroke  of  promptitude  and  cours^ 
rarely  equalled.  !But  his  situation  was  far  from  enviable. 
He  was  in  a  desert  of  forests,  without  roads  and  without 
guides,  two  days*"  march  from  Orcza,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  Napoleon.  As  the  troops  advanced,  the  foremost 
men  observed  a  beaten  way ;  but  there  was  little  com- 
fort to  be  derived  from  this,  for  they  distinguished  the 
marks  of  artillery  and  horses  proceeding  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  themselves.  Ney  as  usual  took  the  lion's  coun- 
sel, and  followed'  those  menacing  tracks  to  a  village, 
which  he  surrounded  and  assaulted,  in  which  there  were 
100  cossacks,  who  were  roused  from  their  sleep  only  to 
find  themselves  prisoners.  Here  the  French  found  com- 
forts of  which  they  had  known  little  since  their  departure 
from  Moscow ;  food,  clothes,  comfortable  (quarters,  and 
rest.  What  a  blessed  relief  to  men  who  within  the  last 
twelve  hours  had  been  hopeless  of  escape  from  death  in 
battle,  and  then  exposed  to  scarce  less  imminent  danger 
of  perishing  in  a  half-frozen  river  I 

From  hence  it  was  two  days' march  to  Orcza,  where 
Ney  arrived  on  November  20,  his  followers  being  reduced 
to  1500  men.  He  had  baulked  the  Russian j  regular 
troops ;  but  he  found  Platoif  and  his  cossacks  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  suffered  severely  from 
their  marauding  warfare.  Napoleon  had  given  him  up 
for  lost ;  when  he  heard  that  he  had  rejoined  the  army 
he  leaped  for  ioy,  as  he  exclaimed,  *^  Then  I  have  saved 
my  eagles!  1  have  200,000,000  in  the  Tuileries:  I 
would  have  given  them  all  rather  than  lose  such  a 
man!"* 

An  anecdote  of  similar  resolution  and  readiness,  curious 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  be  avoided,  is 

*  8^gur,  Gourgaud,  Napoleon  in  Russia. 
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told  by  the  Florentine  historians  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  Italian  warfare  was  chiefly  carried  on 
by  hired  soldiers,  men  usually  of  profligate  lives  and 
broken  fortimes,  unfitted  by  the  licence  of  a  camp  for 
peaceful  industry,  or  driven  to  forsake  it  by  the  insecurity 
of  property  in  those  calamitous  times,  when  he  who 
sowed  the  seed  had  no  assurance  that  he  should  reap  the 
harvest.  The  long  wars  between  France  and  England 
under  Edward  III.  swelled  the  numbers  of  these  men  to 
a  fearful  extent ;  and  the  reader  who  will  consult  Frois- 
sart  concerning  the  state  of  France  at  this  period,  will 
there  find  a  fearful  picture  of  the  misrule  and  misery  pro- 
duced by  men  of  this  description,  who,  when  there  was 
no  regular  war  to  occupy  their  swords,  formed  themselves 
into  troops,  took  possession  bv  force  or  fraud  of  some 
castle  or  stronghold,  and  livecf  by  levying  contributions 
on  the  peasantry,  and  plundering  all  persons  who  came 
in  their  way.  Such  spirits  readily  nocked  round  the 
banner  of  any  soldier  of  repute  who  offered  a  price  for 
their  services ;  nor  were  men  of  birth  and  reputation 
wanting  to  lead  them  into  the  foreign  market,  who  readily 
overlooked  the  character  of  their  followers  in  considera- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  consequence  to  be  derived  from 
their  support  Among  the  most  distinguished,  and  also 
the  most  honourable  of  this  class,  was  an  Englishman, 
named  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  long  practised  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  in  the  service  of  Flo- 
rence, In  the  year  1391,  that  city  being  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  planned  a  double  invasion  of  his  do> 
minions.  The  Count  d'Armagnac,  a  French  nobleman 
of  high  military  renown,  was  hired  to  invade  Milan 
from  the  west,  while  on  the  east  Hawkwood  advanced 
from  Vicenza,  through  Verona  and  Brescia.  The  two 
armies  were  intended  to  unite  and  lay  siege  to  Milan ; 
but  the  scheme  was  deranged  by  the  defeat  and  total  de- 
struction of  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  and  Hawkwood^ 
who,  before  he  heard  that  news,  had  advanced  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  on  a  sudden  found  himself  in 
imminent  danger. 
On  looking  at  a  map,  the  reader  will  observe  that  all 
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the  country  between  the  Alps  and  Po  is  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers ;  which,  like  those  <^  fioUimd,  for  the 
most  part  flow  at  a  higher  level  than  the  neighbooiiE^ 
plains,  and  are  kept  within  their  course  hy  loftj  dikes. 
Hawkwood  bad  crossed  the  Adige,  Mkicio,  and  Oglio ; 
and  consequently  when  Jacopo  del  Verme,  die  Mila- 
nese genezal,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  supe- 
rior force  elated  with  victorv,  his  sitsatioQ  became  v&y 
uncomfortable.  To  give  battle  was  hazardous,  ibr  a 
defeat  with  three  lai^  rivers  in  his  rear  would  have 
been  utter  destruction ;  and  it  was  scaroel j  less  dang^xNis 
to  attempt  to  cross  them,  without  having  iirst  gained 
some  advantages,  and  strudt  terror  into  the  eneny.  In 
this  dilemma  he  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  retained  his 
soldiers  strictly  within  the  camp,  widiout  regarding  the 
insults  and  provocations  of  the  enemy,  unt^  this  apoarent 
timidity  led  them  intotfi  imprudent  bravado,  whicn  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  attackmg  to  advantage  and  roudng 
them  with  considerable  slaughter. 

He  judged  rightly  that  this  blow  would  keep  hia  ad- 
versary quiet  for  a  litHe  while,  and  immediately  broke 
up  his  camp  and  crossed  the  Oglio  without  hindruice ; 
the  enemy  following,,  but  being  too  late,  or  too  much 
cowed  to  molest  him.  He  passed  the  Mincio  also,  and 
was  then  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  the  dikes  of  the  Po, 
Mincio,  and  Adige,  and  lying  below  the  level  of  those 
rivers.  The  last  was  still  to  be  crossed ;  and  it  {presented 
greater  difficulties  than  the  Oglio  and  Mincio,  both  on 
account  of  the  greater  volume  and  velocity  of  its  stream, 
and  because  the  enemy  had  pre-occupied  and  fortified  its 
dikes.  Hawkwood  was  encamped  on  a  small  eminence 
in  the  plain, — we  may  suppose  rather  at  a  loss  how  to 
prosecute  his  retreat, — when  suddenly  the  whole  of  the 
low  country  was  flomled.  They  had  cut  the  dikes  of  the 
Adige,  in  hope  of  drowning  or  starving  the  invader  into 
submission.  The  inundation  sained  sround  every  hour, 
and  threatened  the  camp  itselt  As  &r  as  the  eye  could 
reach  all  was  water.  Provisions  began  to  fail ;  and  Del 
Verme,  who  with  his  troops  shut  up  the  only  road  to 
escape,  sent  Hawkwood  the  enigmatical  present  of  a  fox 
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in  a  cage.  The  Englishman  received  the  gift,  and  re- 
quested the  messen^r  to  carry  back  word  that  the  fox 
seemed  nothing  dismayed,  and  probably  knew  very  well 
by  what  door  he  should  get  out  of  his  cage. 

''  It  is  generally  confessed/*  says  Poggio,  *'  that  no 
other  captain,  except  Hawkwood,  whose  sayings  and 
doings  deserve  to  be  commemorated  among  the  subtleties 
of  ancient  generals  and  orators,  could  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  which  the  Florentine  army 
was  now  involved.*'  It  is  not  every  one  assuredly  that 
would  have  nerve  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he  adopted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  abandoned  his  camp,  trust- 
ing himself  and  his  army  boldly  to  the  inundated  plain, 
and  shaped  his  course  parallel  to  the  dikes  of  the  Adige. 
He  advanced  all  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the  succeeding 
night,  through  water  up  to  the  horses'  bellies ;  his  pro- 
gress delayed  by  the  deep  mud,  and  by  numerous  trenches 
which  intersected  the  fields;  and  which,  beneath  the 
universal  covering  of  water,  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solid  ground.  In  this  manner  he 
traversed  all  the  valley  of  Verona ;  at  length,  opposite 
to  Castel  Baldo,  he  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  Adige, 
there  exhausted  of  its  waters,  and  found  repose  and  re- 
freshment for  his  exhausted  army  within  the  Paduan 
frontier.  The  weaker  horses,  and  a  large  part  of  tiie 
iniantry,  perished  in  this  march  by  sufibcation,  fatigue, 
and  cold;  some  saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  the 
horses'  tuls.  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  saved,  and 
Jacopo  del  Verme  took  care  not  to  tempt  the  waters  by 
engaging  in  so  hazardous  a  pursuit.* 

*  Sismondi,  Hist  Rep.  Ital.  Poggio  Braodolini,  Hist.  Florent. 
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Prowiof  aa  andent  vesael  fooad  at  GieoMu 


Sketch  of  the  iBterral  which  elapsed  between  the  defeat 
in  SicUj  and  the  battle  of  Arginittfl»— Ba^e  of  Argi^ 
nuste— ProteentioB  and  death  of  the  Athenian  gezMvals 
— Massaere  of  the  De  Witts—End  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Siciliaa  army  was  heard  at 
Athens  with  consternation.  In  that  army,  besides  light- 
armed  troops  and  slaves,  10,000  citizens  were  lost,  the 
flower  of  the  republic  and  its  allied,  or  rather  dependent, 
states ;  and  the  private  sorrow  from  which  few  houses 
were  exempt,  was  increased  by  the  alarming  perplexity 
how  such  another  force  could  be  raised  from  the  ex- 
hausted population,  or  such  a  fleet  rebuilt  from  the 
exhausted  treasury  of  the  state.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved through  Greece  that  the  war  would  soon  come  to 
an  end  j  and  if  Sparta  had  been  prepared  to  follow  up 
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with  energy  the  blow  struck  in  Sicily,  Athens  probably 
would  hare  fallen^  But  though  the  project  of  wresting 
the  dominion  of.  the  sea  from.  her.  seemed  no  longer 
visionary,  as  it  had  seemed  earlier  in  the  war,  in  which 
case,  deprived  both  of  her  territories  at  home  and  of  her 
commerce  and  allies  abroad,  she  must  have  yielded^  the 
Laoedsemoniani  at  this  critical  juncture  possessed  no 
fleet,  and  the  autumn,  and  winter,  which  they  spent  in 
collecting  one,  were  diligently  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  measures  suited,  to  the  present  emergency. 
Thus  at  the  clon  of.  the  nineteenui  year  of  the  war, 
each  party,  says  Thucydidea,  seemed  as.  it  were  pre- 
paring for  the  beginning,  of  a  war.  But  at  this  time  a 
third  party  appeared  in  the  contest.  The  King  of  Per- 
«a  haid  disoovered  that  to  supply  the  Greeks  with  the 
means  of  mutual  destruction  was  much  better  policy  than 
uniting  them  against  himself  by  measures  o£  open  hosti>- 
lity ;  and  Athens,  from  its  restlesa  spirit^  as  well  as  from 
the  reooUection:  of  former  injuries^,  was  the  object  of 
especial  dislike  and  fear  to  that  monarchy.  From  hence- 
forward the  want  of  a  public  revenue^  nvhioh  had  more 
than  anything  onmped  the  exertiona  of  Sparta^  was- ob- 
viated ttomthe  mezhanstible  riches  of  Persia. 

The  seven  years  which' elapsed  between  the  defeat  in 
Sidly  and  the  battle  of  Aiiginu8»,  are  perhaps  the  busiest 
andmost  curious- portion  <h  the  war.  Scaice  two  years 
passed  before  the  hope  of  supplanting  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  the  fiuFOur  of  Tissaphemes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and 
div^ting  to  themselves  the  wealth  which  was  animating 
their  ^wmies,  induced  the'onoe  proud  people  of  Athens 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  and  establish  an 
oligardiiad  government.  After  a  abort  existence  of 
four  months  3m  government  was  overthrown  and  a  new 
one  establiidit^,  in  which  the  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  an  assembly  of  5000  citizens,  of  which  ail  persona  en- 
titled tD' serve  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry  were  consti- 
tuted raemben.  '*  And  now  for  the  first  time  in  my 
remembranoe,'*  says  Thuoydides,  **  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  posaessed  a  government  of  unusual  excellence ; 
(6r  there  was  a  moderate  intermixture  of  the  few  and  the 
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many.  And  tlut,  after  bo  many  imsfortiues  nasi,  first 
made  the  dty  again  to  raise  its  head."*  Aldbiades, 
irho  had  been  a  main  promoter  of  this  eounter*reyolu- 
tion,  was  now  recalled,  and  under  hia  able  guidance  a 
series  of  victories  ensued  which  bade  fair  to  raise  the 
commonwealth  to  its  former  apleadour.  In  the  twenty- 
fourdi  year  of  the  war,  and  tne  sixth  from  his  banish- 
ment, he  led  home  his  victorious  troops,  and  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favoui;,  being  unpointed 
commander-in-»chief,  with  greater  powers  than  had  ever 
been  intrusted  to  such  an  officer.  But  the  Atheaians 
had  not  yet  learnt  steadiness.  Within  less  than  a  jrear 
he  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  an  unimportant  de- 
feat sustuned  by  one  of  his  subordinates,  who,  during 
his  absence  from  the  fleet,  against  express  orders,  bad 
ventured  a  battle;  and  command  was  ffiven  to  a  boud  of 
ten  generals,  with  Conon  at  their  head. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  war,  as  Conpn  was 
passing  Lesbos  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  triremes,  the 
Spartan  general,  CalUcfatidas,  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  attackmg  him  with  far  superior  forces,,  complied  him 
to  run  for  the  harbour  of  Mifylene,  took  thirty  of  his 
ships,  and  formed  the  siege  of  that  town  hy  land  and 
sea.'  When  this  unpleasant  news  reached  Athens,  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  effect  their  general's  deliverance. 
In  thirty  days,  110  triremes  were  equipped  and  manned, 
though  20,000  HAen  are  calculated  to  &ve  been  required 
for  the  purpose.  All  persons  of  militaxy  age,  both 
slaves  and  freemen,  were  pressed  into  the  service; 
many  knights  even,  who  were  legally  exempted  from 
this  service,  went  on  board.  The  fleet  was  increased  by 
fortv  ships  or  more  from  different  aUies,  and  then  sailed 
for  Mitytene  te  deliver  Copon. 

When  Callicratidas  hemtl  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
at  Samos,  he  left  flffcy  ships,  commanded  by  Eteooicus, 
to  maintain  the  siege,  and  put  to  sea  himself  with  120. 
The  Athenians  spent  that  night  at  Arginusie,  a  duster 
of  islands  between  the  souttem  promontory  of  Lesbos 
and  the  main  land.  In  the  morning  both  parties  put  to 
«»  Tbwyd.  viiL  «7. 
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sea :  eiglit  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals 
were  on  board  the  fleet. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  superiority 
in  sailing,  or  rather  rowing,  whieh  had 
enabled  the  Athenians  at  the  eommenoe- 
ment  of  the  war  to  gain  sach  distinguished 
successes  under  the  command  of  PlH>nn]on  l?r"" 
and  others,  was  now  reversed:  and  that|-  \ 
from  Ihe  greater  swiftness  of  th^ir  shipsj  I   \ 
the  Lacedaemoniatns  were  more  likely  to  • 
profit  by  the  rapid  erolutions,  in  which  the 
naval    science  of  that  time  was  shown ; 
especially  that  called  the  diecplus^  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  dashing  trough 
the  einemy's  line,  avoiding  the  direct  shock 
of  his  beak,  but  sweeping  away  his  oars  if 
possible  by  an  oblique  attack.    To  guard 
against  this  danger  the  Athenians  adopted 
the  following  disposition  of  their  Aeet :  in 
either  wing  were  four  squadrons,  each  of 
fifteen  ships,  and  each  commanded  bymie 
of  the  generals,  ei^ht  of  whom  were  on 
beard  the  fleet,  drawn  up  in  a  double  line^ 
The  left  of  the  centre  was  held  by  ten 
Samian  ships;    then  came   ten  Athenian 
ships,  each  coiltaining  a  military  officer  of 
rank,  called  taxiarch,  which  seems  to  corre-* 
spond  in  grade  most  closely  to  the  rank  ^ 
colonel ;  next  to  them,  each  in  his  own  ship, 
three  navarchs  or  admirals,  two  of  whom, 
Thrasybulus  and  Tberamenes,  are  names 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
the  few  allied  ships,  which  were  not  else-  tn 
where  stationed.    All  these  were  in  single  s. 
line.    We  have  here  a  good  illustratibn  of  ^ 
the  close  connection  between  the  military 
and  naval  service,  and  may  infer  that  officers 
of  distinction  in  the  one  wiere  not  expected  > 
to  serve  in  inferior  situations  in  the  otb^n*.  |' 
The  distribution  of  the  fleet  w^I  be  more| 
readily  understood  from  the  annexed  diagram.  8 
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The  Lacedeemonien  fleet  was  formed  in  a  singie  Hne. 

Hermon  of  Megara,  the  pilot,  or  master  rather  of 
Callicratidas*s  ahip,  obaerved  tfaat-tiie  Athemans  were 
much  the  most  mineroiK,  end  aaid  that  it  would  be  well 
to  retreat.  CalHerBiidas  answered,  Hiat  Sparta  would 
not  be  worse  inhabited  if  he  were  dead,  but  it  was 
shameful  to  nm  awaj.  The  battle  lasted  long ;  but 
when  CallicmtidaSy  who  led  the  Spartan  right  ynag,  was 
thrown  oyerboard  hy  the  sboek  of  )m  own  triFeme 
against  another,  and  the  Athenian,  right  wing  ganied 
the  advantage  over  -ikeir  opponents,  the  Spartan  fleet 
betook  itself  to  'flight,  with  the  loss  of  seventy^  ships  or 
upwards.  The  victors  returned  to  their  station  at 
Arginusee,  their  number  diminished  only  by  twenty^five 
ships,  but  nearly  all  the  crews  of  these  had  perished. 

A  double  duty  now  claimed  their  attention:  the  one 
to  save  those  of  their  eountrymen  who  still  clnng  to  life 
upon  the  floating  wreck,  the  other  to  relieve  Conon  and 
complete  the  destmction  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by 
surprising  the  squadron  left  to  mamtain  'the  siege  of 
Mitylene.  We  ean  detect*  no  error  in  the  course  adopted, 
which  was  to  leave  for^<^x  ships  to « collect  the  wreck, 
and  sail  direct  for  Mi^tene  with  the  others.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  however,  none  of  the  eight  generals 
remamed  to  superintend  the  former  service,  whieh  was 
intrusted  to  Themmenes  and  Thnsybulus.  GBot  a  vio- 
lent storm  came  on,  and  eonflned  both  divisions  of  the 
fleet  at  Arginuses ;  while  Eteonicus,  to  whom  a  light 
vessel  had  conveyed  the  news 'of  his  <  commander *s  defeat, 
seized  the  interval  for  escape  ilhus  granted  to  him  with 
much  readiness.  Fearful  of  attack  from  Conon,  now 
nearly  equal  to  him  'in  navel  >foree,  if  he  manifested  the 
necessity  of  retreat,  he  bade  5the  vess^  which « conveyed 
the  news  put  back  to-eea  without  eommunieadng  it  to 
any  but  himself,  and  then  return  crowned  and  decked 
with  the  symbf^s  of  victory,  and  shouting  that  Callicm- 
tidas  had  gotten  the  victory  of  the  Athenians.  He  then 
oflered  the  usual  thanks-offering  for  good  news,  and  Ihat 
very  night  broke  up  the  siege  and  departed.  The 
Athenians  seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  activity,  fin: 
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their  ;fint  infcnmiation  of  Urn  was  deriTffd  from  the  arrival 
of  Cooon  at  ArgiiuKffi,  as  they  were  prqiariiig  to  leave 
it.  They  then  sailed  to  Chios,  whiuier  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  had  repaired;  and^haTisg^ done  nathingyTetnraed 
to  their  usual  station  at  Samos. 

How  it  happened  that  so  powerlula  fleet,  snder  able 
c<Mnmandens,  *.not  only  did,  but  apparently  attempted 
nothing,  in  prosecution  of  so  signal  a  sueeess,  is  left 
entirely  unexplained ;  and  we  might  almost  suspect  from 
the  meagre  statement  of  facts,  without  exphuHitian  or 
eorament,  that  Xenopfaon  knew  more  of  the  matter  than 
for  some  reason  or  other  he  chose  to  tell.  The  Atiie- 
nians,  he  continues,  displaced  their  ten  generals,  ex- 
cepting Conon:  but  die  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  k 
not  stated,  fiix  of  the  eight  who  had  been  in  the  battle 
returned  home  at  onoe.  On  their  return,  .£iasinideB 
was  immediately  accused  by  Archidemus,  who  was  .at 
that  time  the  popular  leader,  of  embezzling  public  pro- 
perty and  of  misconduct  in  his  •  command.  He  was 
committed  to  praaon.  Subsequently  the  other  five  w^re 
also  committed  to  answer  to  the  people  for  their  conduct ; 
and  at  the  first  assembly  several  persons,  with  Thara- 
maiflsat  their  head,  eeaae  forward  to  assert  that  the 
goierals  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  not  saving  their 
shipwrecked  countrymen.  The  accused  made  a  short 
answer  (for  they  wck  not  .allowed  to  speak  at  length, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do),  stating  all  that  had  passed ; 
how  they  had  resolved  themselves  to  fellow  up  ^eir 
advantage,  leaving  Theramenes  and  Tfarai^buhis,  men 
of  military  rank  and  confessed  ability,  to  perform  the 
other  serviee.  **  These,  if  any,"  they  saia,  '*are<the 
persons  to  Uame ;  yet  though  they  accuse  us,  we  will 
BOt  biing  a  fedse  diarge  against  them,  of  neglecting 
what  the  violence  of  the  storm  rendered  it  impossible  to 
do."*  And  thase  statements  they  brought  forward  wit- 
nesses to  prove. 

This  short  defence  made  a  considerable  impression, 
and  many  .persons  ofiered  to  become  sureties  for  the 
accused.  But  the  evening  had  now  closed  in,  and  it  was 
1*  XenophoD,  Hdknica,  lib.  i.  c  7. 
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said  to  be  too  dark  to  distinguish  the  shdw  of  hands. 
The  matter  was  therefore  adjoamed  to  the  next  assemfolr, 
aad  it  was  voted  that  in  the  mean  time  the  council  should 
determme  in  what  manner  the  generals  should  be  tried , 
— ti  precaution  which  shows  that  they  were  not  meant 
to  have  fair  play,  since  ^e  form  of  trial  was  as  distinctly 
settled  in  Athens  as  in  England ;  but  it  gave  the  ac- 
cused full  opportunity  for  making  his  defence,  and  there- 
fore did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  nrosecutors.  In  the 
mean  time  came  on  the  festival  callea  Apaturia,  at  which 
members  of  the  same  family  and  the  same  tribe  met  in 
social  intercourse;  and  Theramenes  took  advantage  of 
the  Idndiy  feelings  excited  upon  the  occasion  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  his  intendea  victims,  b^  sending  about 
the  city  men  dressed  in  black  with  their  heads  shaven, 
in  the  character  of  relations  of  those  who  had  been  lost 
at  Arginusae. 

At  the  next  general  assembly  CaUixenus  explained 
the  scheme  of  trml  recommended  by  the  council.  **  The 
people,"  lie  said,  "  had  already  heard  the  charge  and 
the  answer  to  it  (an  answer,  he  it  remembered,  which 
had  been  limited  to  a  few  wortis),  and  might  therefore 
proceed  at  once  to  vote.  Two  vases  therefore  would  be 
set  apart  to  each  tribe,  and  those  who  thought  the 
generals  culpable  for  not  saving  the  wrecked  crews, 
would  cast  ther  baU  into  the  one,  those  who  did  not 
think  them  culpable  into  the  other.  If  the  majority 
were  of  the  former  opinion,  the  punishment  would  be 
death  and  confiscation  of  propertv.'*  At  this  period  a 
man  came  forward  with  a  story  that  he  had  saved  his 
own  life  on  a  fiour-barrel,  and  that  his  dying  comrades 
charged  him,  if  he  himself  escaped,  to  tell  the  Athenians 
that  the  generals  had  abandoned  those  citizens  who  had 
so  well  served  their  country.  Euryptolemus,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  history  only  on  this  occasion,  made  a 
stand  in  favour  of  tiie  accused,  and  threatened  to  prose- 
cute Callixenus  for  submitting  ah  illegal  proposition  to 
the  assembly,  and  a  part  concurred  with  nim ;  but  the 
majority  cned,  that  it  was  a  fine  thin^  if  anyone  should 
say  that  the  people  might  not  do  as  it  likea :  and  Ly- 
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ciscus  proposed,  that  all  who  interfered  with  the  ]h^ 
ceedings  of  the  assembly  shoold  be  iaduded  in  the  same 
vote  with  the  generals.  Eiuyptolemus  therefore  was 
compelled  to  let  things  take  their  oourae.  Still  the 
presidents  of  the  assembly  refused  to  propose  an  illegal 
question ;  but  they  were  frightened  and  overborne  by 
clamour,  except  the  celebrated  Socrates,  who  steadily 
refused  to  act  contrary  to  law.  Euryptolemus  made 
another  attempt  to  procure  the  generals  leave  to  plead 
their  own  cause,  by  movii^  an  amendment  to  the  propo* 
sition  of  Callixenus:  but  he  £uled;  the  scheme  of  the 
council  was  agreed  to,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  sen* 
tence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  eight  generals  present 
at  Argimme.  Those  six  who  had  been  unluoky  enough 
to  return  to  Athens  were  forthwith  executed . 

Not  long  after,  Xenophon  adds,  the  AUienians  re* 
pented  of  what  they  had  done,  and  voted  that  those  who 
bad  deceived  the  people^  should  be  prosecuted,  and  find 
sureties  for  their  appearance.  Other  civil  contests  arose^ 
which  g^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  escape.  Callixenus, 
at  a  later  period,  returned  to  Athens ;  lived  for  a  time 
the  object  of  hate  to  all,  and  died  of  hunger  in  a  time  of 
famine.* 

The  Germans,  by  the.  report  of  Tacitus,  held  solenm 
and  deep  drinking-bouts  for  the  consideration  of  all  im- 
portant nusinesa,  upon  the  old  maxim  that  in  wine  there 
IS  no  deceit;  but  they  took  care  to  reconsider  their 
decision  the  next  morning.  •  Some  court  of  temperate 
review  would  have  preserved  the  Athenians  from  many 
heinous  crimes,  into  which  they  were  led  b^  a  tempw 
unusually  excitable,  and  when  ruled  bv  iHtjudice  and 
passion,  less  fitted  to  judge  wisely  and  equitably  than 
the  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Germans,  even  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink.  With  Theramenea  and  the 
accusers  this  was  plainly  a  party  measure,  undertaken  in 
total  recklessness  of  right  or  wrong.  Li  these  corrupt 
motives  the  people  could  have  no  share ;  on  the  contrarr^ 
^ey  seem  to  have  been  acted  on  9t  fii?st  by  a  right 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  alleged  abandonment  of 
*  Xenoph,  Halten.,  UbiiX  c^k  6,  7. 
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meritorious  citizeiis.  Their  iaalt  la^  in  tlie  raadines 
with  whieh  thej  discntied  gratitude  to  entertua  bus* 
pdon ;  in  the  blind  fury  with  whidi»  overlenping  all 
ttw  in  jealously  aaserting  the  people's  oainipot«K»,  they 
followed  a  mere  impulae^.  a  deuision,  which-  the  least 
exeroiae  of  judicial  calmness. would  ba^e  di^>elled».  It 
is  tnie  that,  when-  the  reign^  of  passion  was  over^  and 
they  returned  to  their  senses,  they  rendered  such  amends 
for  their  jnrecipitance  as  were  thmi  in  thdfi  posweE.  But 
such'  tardy  repentance  oould  neither  rqudr  nor  expiate 
the  wroi^  committed ;  and  Athenian  repentanoe  gene- 
rally came  too-  late.  Prompt  in  aotion,  both  from 
temper  mid  from  the  fbrms  o£  the  state,  which,  required 
no  revision  of  a  decree  oflthe  people,  no  assent  from  any 
concurring  authority,  perforraanoe  foUowedi  dose  upoa 
resolre.  Of*  the  many  crMd  edicti,  repented,  or  unre- 
pented,  uttered  by  the  Athenian  people,,  the  revocation 
of  the  decree  againsfe  the  MitylensBans^  by  which,  all 
nude  citiBens  were  condemned  to>  death,,  is;  the- only  one 
where  repentanoe  came  in  timei  It  sBen)»  a  ntting 
judgraent  that  the  signal  victory  of  Ai^gmusss  was.  the 
last  gained  duiing  the  war ;  sad'  thatr  i&  me  next  year  it 
was  followed  by  the  still  more  signal  defeat  at  .^Igomio- 
tami,  which  laid  Athena  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her 
haughty  rival; 

Not  strictly  analogtais  to  the  proseeutimi  of  tiie 
generals,  but  a  still  more  meooocable  ezmnple  of  the 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  to  whidi  party  spirit  can  rmise 
eren  a  phlegmatic  people  like  the  Duton,  the.very  an- 
tipodes of  the  Athenians  in  temper^  is  the  murder  q£  the 
brotheiB  De  Witt.  Both  illustrious,  though  not. equally 
so,  to  the  elder.  ILolland  owes  deeper  oblig8tion&  than  to 
any  other  of  lier  dtiaens,  escept  those  grert  captains 
who  burst  the  Spanish  yoke.  These  obiigatioa^  and 
Be  Witt's  high  quakes,  are  best  described  by  a  writer 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  by  the  itfection  of  a 
friend,  as  well  as  the  penetraticm  of  a  statesman — ^Sir 
WiUiam  Temple. 

''  The  chief  direction  of  the  affiors  of  Holland,  had, 
for  eighteen  years,  been  constantly  in  the  hands  of  their 
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Benrienary  De  Witt,  a  mmiater  of 'the  grea)feett  authority 
and  sufficiency,  the  greatest  application  and  industry^ 
ever  known  in'tiieir  state.  In  the  coune  of  his  ministry^ 
he  ;and  his  party  had  reduced  not  cmly  all  the  civil 
charges  of  the  govemneht  in  this  province,  but  in  a 
maimer  all  the  'militaiy  eommands  of  the  army,  out  of 
die  hands  of 'penonsamstiooate  to  the  Prinee  of  Orange, 
into'those  esteemed  more  sure  and  fast  to  the  interests  of 
their  more  popular  state,  j^nd  all  this  had  been  at- 
tended forsoifong  a  course  of  years  with  the  perpetual 
suceesB  of  their  aifiiirs,  by  the  growth  of  thebr  trade, 
power,  and  riches  at  home,  and  the  eonsideration  of 
their  ndghboms  abroad ;  yet  the  general  humour  of 
kindness  in^the  people  to  mir  ownibrm  of  government 
under  the  Prinees  of  Orange,  grew  up  with  the  age  and 
virtues  of  tiie  young  Prinee,  so  as  to  raise  the  prospect 
of  some  unavoidable  Tevolutbns  among  them,  for  several 
years  before  it  arrived.  And  we  >have  seen  it  .grow  to 
that  he^ht  in  this  present  year,  upon  the  Prince's 
coming  to  the  twoHmd<4wentieth  year  of  his  age  (the 
time  assigned  him  by  then*  constitution  for  entering  upon 
-tiK  public*  charges  of  their  ndliee),  that  though  it  nad 
found  them  <in  'peaee,  it  must  have  occasioned  some 
violent  sedition  in  their  state;  but  meeting  with  the 
eon  juncture  of  a  foieign  invasion,  it  broke  out 'into  so 
furious  a  ^nge  of  -the  people,  and  judh  general  tumulta 
through  ike  whole  teountry,  as  ended  in  the  blood  of 
their  ehief  mtnisteFS.;  in  the  displacing  all  that  were 
•suspected  to  be  of  'their  party  throughout  the  govern- 
ment ;  in  the  iuil  restitntion  of  the  Prince's  authority  to 
'die  highest ipoint  any' of  his  ancestors  had  ever  enjoyed ; 
but  'withal  'm  :such  a  distractiffii  of  their  councils  and 
their. actioas,  as  made  way  for  the  easy  successes  of  the 
French  invasion ;  for  the  loss  oi  almost  five  of  their 
^evinces  in  two  months'  time,  and  for  the  general  pre- 
sages of  utter  ruin  to  their  slate."* 

♦  Temple,'/  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Govem- 
ment' 
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At  the  early  age  of  twenty^^ht,  the  firnmeaB  and 
talents  displayed  hj  John  de  Witt  m  public  life  had 
nised  him  to  the  chief  magistrainr  of  tne  United  IVo- 
▼uices,  at  a  diffiedt  period,  when  they  were  enga^  in 
war  with  Endand,  tlien  under  the  rigorous  direction  of 
Cromwell.  That  honooiable  station  De  Witt  held  for 
twenty  years,  dnring  which  liiat  severe  war  between 
Englwid  and  Holknd  broke  out,  whieh  was  terminated, 
mnch  to  the  glorvof  llie  hitter  country,  by  the  expedi- 
tion up  Uie  M edway,  and  the  burmng  of  the  En^Uali 
fleet  at  Sheemess.  Of  tiiis  bold  attempt  he  was  himself 
the  adviser.  Repnblican  by  birth  ^for  his  father  hnd 
been  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  his  steady  opposltkia 
to  the  boDse  of  Orange),  the  whole  bent  of  his  policy 
was  to  fnistrate  die  attempts  of  the  ONngc  party,  who 
wished  to  reinstate  the  young  Prmce,  afterwards  WiU 
liam  III.  of  England,  in  the  power  and  dij^itieB  pos- 
sessed of  old  times  by  hu  family ;  and  as  the  interesto  of 
William  were  espoused  by  Charles  II.  of  England,  De 
Witt  was  induced  to  seek  a  counterpoise  by  coltlvatiiig 
the  friendship  of  France.  In  censeqneaceof  this  pre* 
dilection  the  war  of  166&  broke  out,  wmeh,  after  a  sdries 
of  severelr  contested  battles,  was  terminated  by  the  ex- 
pedition above  mentioned. 

De  Witfs  steady  resistance  to  tiie 'elevation  of  die 
bouse  of  Orange  of  course  procured  ftr  him  the  sincere 
hatred  of  the  Orange  par^,  who  were  peweriul  enough, 
at  different  periods,  to  embarrass  his  government ;  wl 
jbr  fifteen  years  he  held  bis  high  officeof  Grand  Pen- 
sionary<^  Holland,  and  at  the  e»l  of  that  time  was  re- 
elected for  a  fiirther  term  of  fire  years.  Bot  in  the  last 
year,  in  1672,  the  French  and  English  umted  to  declare 
war  aminst  Holland;  a  powerfol  army  Invaded  the 
United  Provfaices,  and  William,  upon  whom  the  diief 
military  oommahd  was  conferred,  was  utterly  unable  to 
make  head  against  them.  A  loud  outcry  was  now  raised 
against  all  who  had  ever  shovm  any  disposition  to  sup- 
port French  politics,  and  De  Witt,  above  all  others,  be- 
came the  object  of  popular  hatred.    One  night  he  vn» 
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attacked  and  soverely  wouxided  b^  a  party  of  assassins,  a 
danger  to  which  the  simplicity  of  his  haoits^  well  befit- 
ting the  chief  magistrate  of  a  lepoblic,  gave  free  access. 
For  '^  his  habit  was  grave,  plain,  and  pedlar;  his  taUe 
what  only  served  tarn  for  his  family, or  *>  friend;  his 
train  was  only  one  man,  who  performed  all  the  menial 
service  of  bis  house  at  home,  and  upon  las  visits  of  cere- 
mony, putting  ona{^ain  Uverjf  cloak,  attended  his  coach 
abroad ;  for  upon  other  occasions  he  was  seen  usually  in 
the  streets  on  foot  wad  alone,  like  the  commonest  burgher 
of  the  town.  Nor  was  this  manner  of  life  affected,  but 
was  the  general  fashion  and  mode  aoKNig  all  the  magis- 
trates of  the  stale."* 

While  De  Witt  was  kept  at  home  by  his  wounds,  the 
people  of  Holland  demanded  universally  the  repeal  of 
theperpetual  edict,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  for  ever  excluded  from  thestadtholdership 
of  that  province;    and   it  was   accordingly  repcalecU 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  the  brother  of  John,  a  man  distin- 
guished both  in  the  naval  and  civil  service  of  his  country, 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  sign  the  revocation  of  the 
edict.    When  told  that  an  armed  crowd  aurrounded  his 
house,  tiireatening  his  life,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
repeal,  '*  So  many  bullets,"  he  said,  '<  passed  over  my 
heiftd  in  the  late  engagement,  that  I  have  no  fear  left, 
and  I  would  rather  wait  f<»r  another  than  sign  this  paper." 
Shortly  after,  this  brave  and  manly  sddier  was  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  Prince  of 
Orange.    The  informer  and  only  witness,  Tichelaer,  was 
a  person  of  infamous  character  ;  yet  on  such  evidence  as 
this  Cornelius  De  Witt  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
Hague,  and  oraelly  tortured  to  extort  confesnon  of  a  plot, 
the  vary  existence  of  which,  without  such  a  forced  con- 
fession,{)COuld  not  be  established.    He  bore  the  trial  with 
unshaken  constancy,  protesting  that  if  they  cut  him  to 
nieoes,  they  should  not  make  him  confess  a  thing  which 
ae  had  never  even  thought  of.    It  is  said  that  uiKler  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  he  repeated  the  celebrated  lines 
of  Horace** 
*  Temple, '  Observations  on  the  United  Provinces/  eh.  ii 
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Justixm  tit  tensccm  pToposia  vimm 
Non  cWiam  atdor  prsva  jubentitiin, 
Non  vnltvs  instuitiBt^nuuii, 
Mente  qnadtiolida,  &e. 
Finding  it  impoarible  to  txiatt  a  concession,  Hie  eourt 
before  which  he  Yns  tried  pvoceeded  to  pass  «entenoe  to 
the  following  effect :  '<  The  Court  of  Hdknd,  hrnxxg 
examined  the  documents  presoited  to  it  by  tiie  public 
proBecotor,  the  examinationB  and  croflB^examinations  of 
the  prisoner,  and  his  defenoe,  and  having  'Ocanmied  all 
that  can 'throw  light  on  this  matter,  declares  the  prisoner 
stripped  of  all  his  ofHcesand  dignities,  banishes  fajm&om 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West  FrieSland,  without 
leave  ever  to  return  on  pain  of  a^severer  ponishnient,  and 
orders  him  to  pay  thecostsof  iheproseeution.'** 

Trom  the  technical  form  'in  which  this  docuineDt  is 
given  in  the  ori^al,  and  tihe  signatures  appended  to  it^ 
it  appears  to  'he  a  literal  copy  of  the  sentence  as  de- 
livered  by  Uie  eouft.  We  may  observe,  therefbve,  tiiat 
neither  the  natnre  of  the  charge  against  De  Witt,  nor 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  pranked  against  him,  are  spe- 
cified. This  Is  strong  evidence  of  an  intent  to  oppreas 
iiim  to  the  utmost.  Where  fill  is  honest,  men  do  not 
seek  to  hide  tiie  grounds  6f  their  decrees.  The  sentence 
is  every  way  anjustifisible :  if  De  Witt* was  guilty,  *he  de- 
served death,  and  there  can  be-no  doubt  but  that,  eoolda 
conviction  have  been  procured,  tiie  extreme  punisfament 
would  have  been  inflicted;  if  not,^he  was  entitied  'to  a 
free  acquittdl.  To  iitflict  infiuny  and  banishment  for  a 
suspected  crime,  even  granting  too  charitaUe  a  supposi- 
tion, that  suspicion  was  entertained,  was  to  grart  the 
worst  prerogatife  of  tymnny  upon  yepublican  institu- 
tions. Yet  unjustifiable  «Es  the  sentence  was,  its  leniency 
gave  great  offence  to  the  people,  ^howere  devoted  at 
this  period  to  the  bouse  of  Orange,  and  possessed  witii  a 
fiill  belief  of  Cornelius  De  Witt's  guilt. 

John  De  Witt  meanwhile  liad  reeovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  finding  that  in  the  then  state  of  public  feel- 
..*  *Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  des  deux  iUnstrea 
Pr«»es,  Gomeille  et  Jean  de  Witt'    Liv.ii.  c.  il. 
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ing,  hia  continuance  at  ilie  head  of  affiars  was  alike  un- 
desirable for  himself  and  unpleasing  to  the  country,  he 
resigned  hia  office.  When  his  brother  was  sentenced  to 
exile,  he  wfflit  himself  to  receive  him  on  his  deliveiy 
from  prison^  and  probably  to  do  him  more  honour  and 
testify  his  own  sens&  of  the  malice  of  the  charge^  and  the 
unworthiness  of  the  tneatment  which  he  had  received, 
repaired  to  the  Hague  in  hifr  coach  and  four,  a  state 
which,  aft  we  have  sud,  he  was  not  used  to  affect.  This 
bravado,  though  natural,  was  against  the  advice  of  his 
ftiends>  and  not  consistent  with,  the  usual  temper  of  the 
man;  and  it  proved  even  more  unfortunate  than  ill 
judged^  The- people,  collected  by  the  unusual  spectacle, 
began  to  murmur  at  ^e  presumption  of  one  suspected 
traitor  coming  in  state  to  insult  the  laws^  and  triumph  ip 
the  escape  of  a  traitor  brother  frxMn  a.  desenvedi  death.  De 
Witt  went  to  the  prison.to  receive. his^brother,  and  convey 
him  to  his  own  house ;.  but  Contielius,  with  his  customary 
high  spirit,  replied,  that  having  suffered  so  much,  being 
innocent,  he  would  not  leave  the  prison  like  a  culprit, 
but  mther  reraaiut  and  appeal  from  the  sentence.    J  ohn 


Obverse  of  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  loassacre  of  the  De  Witts. 
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De  Witt  endeavoured  to  shake  his  resolution,  but  with- 
out effect. 

Meanwhile  TSchelaer  the  informer,  at  the  instigation, 
as  we  are  led  to  believe,  of  some  more  powerful  persons 
whose  names  are  studiously  concealed,  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  stirrinff  up  the  populace  to  riot  Apprehend- 
ing some  disturbance,  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Fnesland,  which  at  the  time  were  sitting  at  the  Hague, 
requested  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  repair  thither  with  a 
military  force.  Meanwhile  tiie  tumult  spread  from  the 
lowest  people  to  the  burghers,  and  a  furious  mob  col- 
lected round  the  gates  of  the  prhon  in  which  the  brolliers 
were  still  remidning.  The  military  force  which  had 
been  sent  for  did  not  arrive,  and  that  which  was  in  the 
city  was  drawn  off  by  the  orders  of  some  unnamed  person. 
Actuated  by  fear,  or  some  worse  motive,  the  gaoler 
opened  the  gates,  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  burst  in,  the 
brothers  were  dragged  with  violence  from  their  chamber, 
and  brutally  massacred  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  street. 
We  abstain  from  giving  the  details  of  the  murder,  stiYI 
more  from  relating  the  unequalled  atrocities  which  were 


Bevene  of  the  same  medal.— ^Bodies  on  the  Mairold. 
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perpetrated  upon  the  corpses.  But  thej  were  dragged 
to  tne  gibbet,  mutilated,  and  publicly  suspended  naked 
by  the  feet  with  the  heada  downward ;  and  the  mangled  . 
limbs  of  these  upright  and  patriotic  men  were  offered  for 
sale,  and  bought  at  prices  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty 
sols. 

According  to  one  story,  the  gaoler  induced  John  De 
Witt  to  visit  his  broUier  by  a  fidse  message,  and  being 
in  the  prison  he  was  not  allowed  to  ouit  it.  A  similar 
message  was  sent  to  their  father,  but  oeing  absent  from 
home  he  escaped  the  snare*  The  gaoler,  it  is  said,  acted 
under  the  orders  of  a  "  person  of  such  quality,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  obey."  In  this  account,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  we  have  above  followed,  there  is  an  evident  wish 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  murder  on  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  or  at  least  on  the  leaders  of  his  party.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  he  never  spoke  of  it  without  the 
greatest  horror.  Charges  of  such  magnitude  should  not 
be  lightly  made ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  fix  guilt 
upon  that  distinguished  monarch.  But  that  there  was 
culpable  neglect,  if  not  wilful  connivance,  seems  certain ; 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  court  which  sentenced  Cor- 
nelius, show  that  the  agents  of  government  were  nowise 
squeamish,  whatever  was  the  conduct  of  their  chi6f. 
Nor  did  William's  subsequent  conduct  betray  much  con- 
cem  either  for  the  interests  of  justice  or  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion ;  for  though  the  states  of  Holland  voted  the  murder 
<<  detestable  in  their  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  world," 
and  requested  the  stadtholder  to  take  proper  measures  to 
avenge  it,  none  of  the  murderers  were  ever  brought  to 
justice.  The  flimsy  pretext  for  this  neglect  was,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  inquire  into  a  deed  in  which  the 
principal  bui^ers  of  the  Hague  were  Concerned.* 

After  De  Witt's  death  all  his  papers  were  submitted 
to  the  most  rigorous  examination  in  hope  of  discovering 
something  which  should  confirm  the  popular  notion  of 

*  *  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  des  deux  illustres 
Tr^res,  Comeille  et  Jean  de  WitC 
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his  oeingf  traitorously  in  )eq^  with  France.  One  o 
the  persons  appointed  to  perform  this  service  bein^  asket 
what  had  be^  found  in  De  Witt's  papers,  replied 
' ",  What  could  we  have  found  ? — nothing  but  probity."* 

We  onmot  better  conclude  than  wim  the  reflectioas 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  orators  upon  this  event.    * '  Thr 
catastrophe  of  De  Witt — the  wisest,  best,  and  most  truly 
patriotic  minister  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  public  stage, 
as  it  was  an  act  of  the  most  crying  injustice  and  ingratitude, 
so  likewise  it  is  the  most  completely  diseaoottragin? 
example  that  history  afibrds  to  the  lovers  of  liberty.     I: 
Aristides  was  banished,  he  was  also  recalled.      If  Dion 
was  repaid  for  his  service  to  the  Syracusans  by  ingra- 
titude, that  mgmtitode  was  more  than  once    repented 
of.     If  Sidney  and  Russell  died  upon  the  scaffold^  they 
had  not  the  cruel  mortification  of  falling  by  the  bands 
of  the  people ;  ample  justice  was  done  to  their  memory. 
and  the  very  sound  of  their  names  is  still  animating  to 
every  Englishman  attached  to  their  glorious  xause.     Eat 
with*  De  Witt  fell  also  his  cause  and  hb  party ;  and 
although  a  name  so  respected  by  all  who  revere  virtue 
and  wisdom  when  employed  in  their  noblest  sphere^ 
the  political  service  of  the  public,  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  even  to  this  day  any  public  honours  have  been  psid 
by  them  to  his  memory."  f 

The  conclusion  and  the  result  of  the  PeloponnesiaD 
war  may  here  be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  The  battle 
of  Aigmusse  was  fought  b.c.  406,  in  the  autumn.  It 
seemed  to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to  Athens^ 
and  to  replace  her  in  that  commanding  position  which 
had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  Sicily.  So  severely  was  the  defeat  felt  at 
Sparta,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  again  node  overtures 
for  peace,  which  were  rejected  through  the  instnimenta- 
lity  of  Cleophon,  a  popular  leader  of  the  day,^  as  formerly 

♦  'General  Biography.* 
t  Fox,  *  History  of  James  II.,*  p.  29. 
X  Clinton,  *  Fast.  Hellen.'    For  a  notice  of  tiiis  worthy,  see 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  v.  677,  cd.  Bekker. 
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similar  overtares  had  been  rejected  by  the  infiuence  of 
Cleon.  But  the  govemment  of  Aliiens,  though  elated 
by  success,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as  to  render 
a  continuanee  of  it  pnibaUe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  scanty  records  which  exist  of  this  period.  The 
rapid  and  violent  changes  which  had  taken  place,  and 
such  acts  as  the  execution  of  the  genexak  who  eoni> 
manded  at  Arguuisae,  were  of  a  nature  to  destroy  all 
concord  and  all  feeling,  of  confidence ;  and  the  administra^ 
tion  again  resorted  to  the  ineffident  ooune  of  appointing 
a  board  of  generals  to  command  the  fleet.  Of  the  six 
who  composed  it,  Conon  al<me  is  known  to  us,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  this  traiHaction.  The  Laeedesmo* 
nian  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  seas  was  now  under  the  able 
guidanee  of  Lysander;  and  by  his  good  management, 
and  in  consequence  cf  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  180  triremes 
was  surprised  while  lying  in  the  Hellespont  at  .^os- 
potami,  and  eaptured,  with  the  sole  exception  of  nine 
ships  belonging  to  the  division  of  Conon,  who  escaped 
in  eonseqaence  of  being  more  on  hb  guard.  *'  After 
this  Lysuider,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  confederates^ 
proposed  for  their  consideration  the  question,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  prisoaerB.  Then  many  accusations 
were  brought  against  'the  Athenians,  both  for  what  they 
had  already  done  amiss,  and  for  what  they  had  decreed  to 
do  if  they  got  the  victor}-— that  they  would  cut  off'  the 
right  hand  of  every  man  taken  alive ;  and  that,  having 
captured  two  triremes,  one  of  Corinth  and  one  of  Andros, 
they  had  thrown  overboard  the  crews  of  them.  And  it 
was  Fhilocles  (one  of  the  Athenian  ^nerals)  who  put  to 
death  these  men.  .And  many  oliier  tfaingts  were  said, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  death  as  many  of  the  pri- 
soners as  were  Athenians,  except  Adeimantus  (another 
of  the  generals),  who  in  the  assembly  had  alone  opposed 
the  vote  for  cutting  off  the  hands.  And  he,  indeed,  was 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  the  fleet.  And 
Lysander,  having  first  questioned  Fhilocles  how  that 
man  ought  to  be  treated  who  had  thrown  overboard  the 
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Corinthians  and  Andrians,  thus  being  tho  first  to  ilUuse 
Greeks  against  national  law,  slew  him."  * 

The  number  of  those  who  thus  perished,  according  to 
Pltttarch,t  was  9000 — a  wholesale  destruction ,  in  cold 
bloody  from  which  the  mind  rerolts.     It  admits  of  no 
palliation  from  the  alleged  pretext  of  the  violation  of  in- 
ternational law ;  for  it  is  hard  to  say  which  party  com- 
menced that  system  of  military  execution  which  forms 
the  especial  stigma  of  this  portion  of  Greek  history,  and 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  this  stage  of  the  contest  nei- 
ther belligerent  could  have  a  right  to  upbraid  the  other 
with  aggravatinfr  the  evils  of  war  by  unnecessary  cruelty. 
The  dereat  of  ^gospotami  was  conclusive.     Conon,  not 
daring  to  appear  in  Athens  after  the  example  of  Argi- 
nn88e,and  aware  probably  that  further  resbtance  was  hope- 
leas,  bent  his  course  to  Cyprus,  despatchmg  the  samd 
ship  Paralus  to  carry  news  of  the  defeat  to  Athens.     It 
arrived  by  night,  and  the  calamity  bein^  announced, 
''  the  wailinff  passed  from  Peireeus  to  the  city,  along  the 
lonff  walk,  from  one  person  to  another ;  so  that  in  this 
night  no  one  slept,  not  only  through  grief  for  the  dead, 
but  far  more  because  the  living  expected  to  meet  the  same 
treatment  as  diey  had  ^ven  to  the  Melians — a  colonj^  of 
Laoedsemon,  after  having  besieged  and  taken  their  city, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Histioea,  and  Scione,  and  Torone, 
and  iEgina,  and  to  many  other  of  the  Greeks.    And  the 
next  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  vras  resolved  to 
block  up  all  the  harbours  save  one,  and  to  put  the  walls 
into  gocxi  condition,  and  set  guards,  and  to  prepare  the 
city  in  all  respects  for  a  siege."  % 

These  were  the  efforts  of  despair.  Certain  of  success, 
since  there  was  now  no  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to 
effect  a  diversion,  the  Lacedaemonians  blockaded  Athens 
by  land  and  sea,  and  in  a  few  months  the  spirit  of  the 

*  iWir^a^cy — slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  it  should 
seem ;  a  pleasant  office  for  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
civilized  nation.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  c  1. 

t  Life  of  Lysander.  %  Xen.  Hellen.  iL  c  2. 
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people  was  so  subdued  by  famine  that  the^  surrendered 
on  numiliating  terms,  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  war.  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  destroyed;  her  shi]3s  of  war,  with,  the  exception  of 
twelve,  were  given  up  {  it  was  covenanted  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  Lax;ed«emon  as  subordinate  allies ;  and.  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Iiaceda&monian  army  the  de* 
mocracy,  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  was  exchanged  for 
the  short-Iivea  form  of  government  known  in  Greek  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  the  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  This 
state  of  subjection  did  not  last  long,  but  the  history  of 
the  circumstances  under  w^hich  it  was  shaken  off  belongs 
not  to  our  present  subject. 
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Bust  of  Socrates. 

History  and  character  of  Socrates — Account  of  his  death- 
Prosecution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague — ^At- 
tempt to  re-establish  prelacy  in  Scotland— Brown — Guth- 
rie—  Keformation  in  £ngland  ~>  Account  of  Bowland 
Taylor. 

Bt  strictly  adhering  to  our  intention  of  bringing  down 
Greek  history  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
should  exclude  from  tilis  volume  an  event  which  in  all 
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ages  has  oommanded  an  unusual  sympathy — ^the  execu- 
tion of  the  philosopher  Soerates  on  the  false  charge  of 
blaspheming  the  reeognised  divinities,  and  oorrupting  the 
young  citizens  of  hifr  country.  But  as  the  life  and  actions 
of  this  remarkable  man  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
period  included  in  this  volume^  though  his  death. did  not 
occur  until  the  year  B.a  399,  five  years  after  the  capture 
of  Athens,  it  seems  proper  to  give  some  account  of  him 
bere. 

Socrates  was  the  son  of  Sopfaroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and 
himself  gained  a  livelihood  oy  working  at  his  father's 
profession.  But  he  devoted  himself  'at  an  early  age  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  by  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  fru^ity  of  his  habits  was  enabled; to  give  up  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  that  pursuit.  In  youth  he 
diligently  sought  instruction^  as  far  as  his  means  per- 
mitted, from  the  best  teaobers  of  those  branches  of 
educati(Ni  which  were  in  repute.  How  soon  he  gained 
notoriety  as  a  public  teacher  himself,  is  not  determined : 
but  he  must  nave  been  known  before  the* Clouds'  of 
Aristophanes,  in  which  he  ifr  a  leading  character,  was 
acted,  B;c.  423.  His  conduct,  however,  was  very  dif* 
ferent  from  that  of  the  professed  teachers  for  pay,  who, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  were  numerous,  and  ii' 
successful,  wealthy  and  influential.  He  gave  no  regular 
lectures  in  stated  periods  and  places,  he  required  no 
money  from  those  who  attended  upon  him,  aad  indeed 
accepted  no  reward,  dther  from  those  who  heard  him  in 
pubhc  or  those  with  whom  he  familiarly  associated: 
private  instruction,  as  a  paid  teacher,  he  refused  to  give, 
though  his  conversation  was  habitually  directed  to  the 
objects  of  his  public  teaching.  According  to  Xenophon,* 
he  was  always  in  public ;  in  the  morning  he  was  found 
in  frequented  wa&s,  or  in  the  gymnasia  or  places  of 
public  exercise ;  he  visited  the  agora,  whenever  it  was 
likely  to  be  fullest ;  he  vras  seen  in  the  evening,  where- 
ever  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  greatest  number  of 
persons.     Instead  of  saying  that  he  gave  no  regular  lec- 

*  Memorabilia,  book  i.  chap.  1,  p.  10. 
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tares,  it  would  be  mora  correet  to  say  thaf  he  never  lec- 
tured at  all :  his  usual  course  was  to  entrap  the  person 
upon  whom  he  diose  to  exercise  his  dialectic  ipowen^ 
into  a  conversation,  in  its  outset  probably  of  me  most 
commonplace  and  imalarming  descrfption ;  and  then,  hy 
a  aeriet  of  skilfully  contrived  questions,  to  lead  him,  if  a 
pretender  to  knowledge,  to  expose  his  presumption,  and 
Ignorance  of  what  he  prafeiteed  to  know;  or  he  would 
take  a  person  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  things  to  be 
discussed,  and  lead  him  step  by  step  in  a  succession  of 
questions,  until  he  obtained  out  of  the  respondent's 
mouth  the  result  at  which  he,  the  interrogator,  wished  to 
arrive. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  abstruse  question,  how  far  and  in  what 
respects  Socrates  ought  to  be  consfidered  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  philosophy.*  Indeed  to  ascertaiD 
exactly  what  he  did  teach,  is  not  now  possible.  Our 
knowredge  of  him  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  two 
of  his  pupils,  Plato  and  Xenophon;  for  all  his  in- 
structions were  ond  ;  he  wrote  nothing.  Now  the  me- 
moira  (Memorabilia)  of  Xetiophon  exhibit  ''not  the 
whole  character  of  Socrates,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  affections  and  of 
social  life,  and  which  bore  upon  the  charges  brought 
against  him.^f  In  respect  of  the  more  extensive  and 
abstruse  writiRgs  of  Plato,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  tiiough 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  his  Socrates,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
faithful  portrait,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine 
exactly  what  belongs  to  the  master,  and  what  has  been 
deduced  from,  and  engrafted  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
master  by  the  scholar.  For  what  Plato  teaches,  he 
teaches  under  the  name  of  Socrates :  he  advances  nothing 

*  Those  readers  who  wish  to  inquire  into  it  will  find  a 
learned  and  able  paper  on  this  subject  by  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions,  translated  in  tne  Philological  Mu- 
seum, vol.  il  No.  6,  "  On  the  worth  of  Socrates  as  a  philoso- 
pher." 

t  Ibid.,  p.  544. 
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as  his  owB,  aqd  on  kis  own  authority. 'i'  It  is  easy  how- 
ever, and  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  whieh  Socrates  has  comaaanded  the  undying 
love  and  adQiirati(Hi,  not  of  the  learned  only,  but  of  all  good 
meu.  There  is  a  well-knowa  passage  of  Cicero,  which 
says,  '<  that  Sootttes  first  drew  down  philosophy  from 
heayen^  and  settled  it  in  cities^  and  even  introduced  it 
into  our  homes,  and  made  it  iiiquire  of  life,  and  morals,  and 
good  and  bad  things. '"f  It  is  to  be  understood  from  this, 
not  that  Socrates  was  the  first  wanl  teacher,  but  that 
whereas  earlier  philosophers  hod  directed  their  attention 
chiefly  to  physical  and  theoloi^eal  qnestieos  of  the  most 
unfathomable  kind,  such  as  the  nature,  form,  and  essmce 
of  divinity,  the  nature  of  matter^  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  &c. ;  hi»  instructions,  on  the 
contrary,  were  chiefly  directed  towards  explaining  the 
duties  of  life,  and  the  principles  on  whidi  the^eonduct  of 
men  in  their  social  relations  oughtto  be  regulated.  Nor 
i»  it  im[)08SLble  that  Cioevo^s  phrase  may  have  been  sug- 
gested, in  some  degree,  by  tne  no«el  style  of  lamguage 
and  iUustration  whK^h  Socrates  used,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak  more  at  length.    To  physical  studies, 

*  The  earliest  esctant  notice  of  this  carious  question  is 
contained  in  the  recently  discovered  Republic  of  CScero, 
edited  by  Maii,  lib.  i.  c  10.  As  this  treatise  is  not  contained 
in  the  general  editions  of  the  j^dsopher  we  shall  translate 
it:— ^'Yon  have  heard,  Tv^ro,  that  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  to  acquire  knowledge,  travelled  first  to 
Sgyptf  tiien  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  he  might  learn  the  dis- 
coveries of  Pytha^ras ;  and  that  he  had  much  intercourse 
with  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  Timseus  the  Locrian,  and 
got  possession  of  the  Commentaries  of  Philolaus ;  and  that, 
as  the  name  of  Pythagoras  was  then][in  much  credit  in  those 
parts,  he  devoted  himself  to  men  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
and  to  those  studies.  Therefore  since  he  loved  Socrates 
siDgly>  and  wished  to  refer  everything  to  him,  he  blended 
the  Socratic  humour  and  subtlety  of  langnag^e  with  the  ob- 
scurity of  Pythagoras  and  that  air  of  gravity  given  by  so 
many  kinds  of  learning." 

t  Tosc.  QuttSt  T.  4. . 

YOL.  in.  It 
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Soorateg,  iXka  his  pradeeeasMB,  httd  oaee  liecQ  deeply 
oddioted.  Failuig  to  ftrrive  'at  any  cevtain  coneluflioiis, 
Jie  oemeAiiO'^Bpfif  himul?  to «iioh  iwreoilB,. and ^aoat  ins 
own  and  hifi  pupils*  attention  to  ^eslions  .more  aearly 
.oonuectod  iwth  our  eooial  <aiid  moral  duties.;  i  holding, 
fMPobaUy,  not  that  .theee  abstmiBe  inquiries  were  per- 
nicious, iOr  unworthy  ^e  ^itlention  of  a  iphikxH^her,  bet 
that  th^ <Mi^t4o  be  positioned  ouddl  tibeondttstandiBg 
was  enlightfiMoed  ^upon  things  .bearing  direc^  upon  tiie 
dtttieaand  business  «f  iife.*  i^ainst  those  whoxloubtod 
or  denied  the  ««BisleBae  of  a  'God,.lue  naintaiBed.  most 
«Uy  that  eaistenee,  and  -<the  anoorposeal  and  immortai 
oatuse  •of  the  souU  In  bis  4tisputes-wi&  the  sopfaistef 
.  and  sceptioi,  the  availed  Aumself  of  ^a  reeiBaesB  laaa  ^es- 
terity  in  alignment  superior  to  their  .own;  and  cbeawii^ 
them  by  ^an  ^artful  senes  of  questions  into  ^inoonsisteneies 
'.and  absuwUliest  exposed,  at  onoe  tbeir  iaaogence  jusd  the 
falseness 'tof  their  views*  He  stated  and  >  enfoicod  a 
system  of  morali^^and  Teligion.purar.aDdNloftier  than 
that  of  the  PytbagMreans  (the  purest  sect  s£  sastsesHleBt 
philosophers) ;  but  unlike  them^  he  was  aocessible  ■  to  ^oU, 
olear  in  all  his  statement^,  as  &ras  poeubie,  and  Feaii^ 
to  explain  what  was  not  understood.  Ever  earnest  in 
recommending  temperance,  benevol^ce,  piety,  justice, 
and  showing  Siatjnan's  happiness  and  c%nity  are  4eter- 
snined  by  his  mind  and  not  his  fortunes,  1^  virtue  laad 
wisdom,  not  by  wealth  .and  j»nk,  bis  mm  life  was  the 
4iestexan^de  of  his  pveoepts^  His  honesty  as  .a  public 
functionaiy,  we  have  seen  tested  in  <the  psoseootien  of 
^e  Athenian  ;|generals'after  the  battle -of  Arginuse  :  his 
.private  conduct 'was  ne  less  «iempl«qr.  Barefooted  and 
fworly  cM,  Ik  associated  with  the  rich  and  gay  as  with 
the  needy,  in  the  same  spirit  tf  cheerful  goodwill :  his 
advice  and  instructions  were  given  to  all  without  fee  or 
reward,  for  his  spirit  was  rigidly  independent,  and  if  he 
possessed  little,  he  wanted  less. 

*  fiehkiermaoher,  as  above.  Thereat  of  ^s  pavagnph 
is  taken,  with  some  trivdal  iterations,  from  -^e  Histoiy  of 
Greece. 

t  For.'an  account  of  this  class  of  men,  see  :vol.H.  pp.l5d-l57. 
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'  Sach  18  a  ttoetoh  of'Sofavties,  ai^ibeis  commonfy  drawn 
in  history,  and  known  to  those  •who  are  -not  read  in  Ihe 
Greek  lai^uage.  We  have  endtavoured  tnotto  exag- 
gerate his 'merits  ;  nor  mustit  beattriboted  to  a  desire  to 
detract  iirom  them,  if  we  proceed  to  describe  the  social 
Socrates  in  a  light  which  may  surfnise,  and  probably 
Btarlie,  many.*  The  portifait  of  tiie  philosopher  is,  in- 
deed, too  ffenerally  known  to  permit  them  to  ascribe  to 
faim  tiiat  elevaCed  east  of  oomitenance  which  we  associate 
in  our  minds 'with  a  character  such  as  that  just  drawn : 
but  they  have  most  likely  regiarded  him  as  sedate,  dig- 
nified, and  decorous  in'  bis  manners  and  conduct.  The 
picture,  as  we  have  it  from  his  contemporaries,  does  not 
exactly  accord  with  such  a  notion.  A  full  conviction 
that  what  is  good  is  in  its  nature  unalterable,  and  there- 
fore cannot  consist  in  anything  perishable,  had  led  him 
to  esteem  wliatiare  commonly  thought  the  advantages  of 
life,  such  as  heahh,  riches,  pteasare,  power,  unfit  to  be 
the  chief  objects  of  oar  desh^,  ^ir  imotrves  of  our  actions ; 
and  he  showed  this  in  his  own  person  by  an  extreme 
neglect  of  the  usual  luxuries^  and  even  comforts  of  life. 
And  he  was  fortunate,'inasmudi  as  his  self-denying  prin- 
ciples were  backed  by  a  robust  constitution ;  so  that  he 
was  enabled,  when  serving  as  a  soldier  at  the  Siege  of 
Potidaea,  to  bear  an  unusual  severity  of  cold  with  an  in- 
difierence  which  his  fellow-soldiers  attributed  to  the 
desire  of  displaying  bis  own  hardihood  at  their  expense. 
He  went  barefoot,  even  in  winter ;  he  used  the  same 
clothing,  winter  and  summer ;  he  eschewed  the  fevourite 
Athenian  luxury  of  unguents,  and  seldom  indulged  in 
that  other  favourite  luxury,  the  bath. 

The  same  eccentricity  displayed  itself  in  other  parts 

*  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  *  Observer,*  has  made  a  vidlent 
attack  on  the  moral  character  of  Socrates.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
taken  a  more  moderate  and  candid  tone  in  the  *  Preliminary 
Discourse "  to  his  translation  of  AristojihaHes.  We  have  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  indebted' to  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance wiih  the  Socratic  writings,  for  references  to  several 
valuable  and  characterise  passages. 
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of  iua  condiiot.  WliUe  senring  ini  the  «9mp  before  Po- 
tttdflBity  he  k  Mid  to  have  tiood  motioiilewfor  a  day,,  from 
•imriae  to.  sunnte^  engaged  in  ineditation.s  The  peculi- 
arity of  bb  personal  appearaooe^was  welL qualiiied  to 

*  This  is*  described  by  Xeuophen  in  his  Banquet,  in  a 
pentge  irhieh  vn  nMwt  legard  as  hie  geimtne  reoaileetioa  of 
a  ennilar  pkaianti y  on  the  part  ai  Soeratea.  Had  it  been 
loend  in  Plate^  Ums  anight  have -b^enidDuhtiOal ;  but  it.  is  not 
XenophoA's  habtit  to  introdiipe  hi^  master  in  this  ludicrous 
nmnner.  At  a  drinking  par^  in  the  house  of  CalUa:^  So- 
crates is  introduced  contestixi^  the  point  of  beauty  with. 
Cntobulus.  To  prove  his  own  superiority,  he  asks,  **  whe- 
ther beauty  resides  in  man  only,  or  in  other  things  Y^ 

Critobvhs.  I  think,  by  Jupiter,  that  it  exists  m  a  horse 
also,  and  an  ox,  and  many  inanimate  things:  as,  for  instance, 
I  know  of  a  handsome  sh^d,  oi»  sword,  or  spear. 

Socraies,  And  how  is  it  possible  that  these 'thingSi  being 
all  uulake  eaehother«<sliODld  ati  be  handsome  ?. 

Critob»  If  thiogs  are  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which 
we  have  them,  or  aare  well  constiJteted  by  nature  for  uaeful 
ends,  even  these  things  are  handsome,* 

Socr,  Do  yott  know,  then*  for  what  yoa  want  eyes  ? 

Critob.  Plainly,  to  see. 

Socr.  On  this  ground,  then,  my  eyes  would  be  handsomer 
than  yonrs. 

Gritofr.  How  so? 

Socr,  Because  yours  see  straight  ftrwaid  only ;  bat  mine, 
whidh  pToJeet,  oan  see  to  tiie  nde  also. 

Criiob,  Yon  say,  then,  that  a  crab  is  the  best  eyed  of 


<k  There  is  a  sort  of  ambiguity  in  the  Greek  word  «c«Ab;, 
which  is  applicable  to  any  sort  of  exoellence,  whether  beauty 
of  form  or  aptness  to  a  purpose ;  so  that  neither  handsome, 
nor  any  English  single  word  which  occurs  to  us,  exactly  ex- 
presses its  whole  meaning.  Familiarly,  indeed,  we  do  use 
the  term  beautiful  much  m  the  same  way ;  and  speak  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  a  b^mti&d  oricket-bat,  without  mean- 
ing that  there  is  any  nuxre  similarity  between  them,  either 
of  form  or  purpose,  than  Critobulus,  when  he  applies  the 
term  ko^s  equally  to  a  man,  an  ox»  or  a  sfaiold. 
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attract  iiotice,imd  set  off  his' sii^nkf  habits :  and  some 
of  his  habits  seem  better  suited  to  his'penofial  appear^ 
ancethan  to  his  real  Gharaister;  for  in  his  conversation 
(as  it  is  reported  by  Plato))  he  'assintaed  a  iioence  which 
has  given  birth  to  imputations  against  him,  at  variance 
with  the  purity  of  morals  which  he  iaculoated,  and  which 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  his  followers  and  biographers 
asserts  t^t  he  practised.  His- favourite' associates  were 
the  ydang,  among  whom  he  waS'Umst  lik^ely  to- gadn  con- 
verts to  his  o^n  opifiions,  end  accordingly  he  mixed 
without  scruple  in  tneir  festivities,  iand  even  in  their  in- 
temperance ;  though  wine  was  never  seen  to  affect  him, 
and  that  not  from  abstinence  in  his  potations.  The 
banquet  of  Hato^  in  which  Socrates,  Alcibiadcs,  Aristo« 
phanes,  and  others  are  the  Speakers,  ends  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivities  ,being  broken  up  late  at  night,  by 
the  irrtiption  of  a  party  of  drunken  revellers^  *^  after 
which  things  wiere  no  longer  carried  on  regularly,  but 

Socr.  By  all -means:  sinoe  it>  has  eyes  the  best  eonstitated 
for  that  which  is  the  pavpose  of  eyes^ 

Cri£o6.  Ovaated*  But  of  ouv  n06e8»  which  is  the  hand- 
somest, mine  or  yours  ? 

Soer.  I  indeed  think  mine  the  handsomest,  if  die  gods,  in 
truth,  made  noses  for  us  to  smell  with :  for  your  nostrils 
point  downwards  to  the  ground,  while  mine  are  spread  open, 
so  as  to  collect  smells  ftom  all  quarters; 

Critoh,  But  how  can  a  pug  nose  be  handsomer  than  a 
straight  one?       - 

Socr,  Because  it  constitutes  no  barrier,  but  lets  the  eyes 
look  straight  where  they  choose ;  but  a  high  nose,  as  if  out 
of  insolence,  sets  a  wall  between  the  eyes. 

Critob,  For  the  mouthy  I  give  up :  ibr  if  moutiis  were 
made  to  bite  with,  you  can  take  a  much  bigger  mouthful 
than  I. 

Socr.  And  do  you  consider  it  no  proof  that  I  'am  hand- 
somer than  you  that  the  Naiads,  who  are  goddesses,  have  for 
children  Sileni,  who  are  more  like  me  than  you  ? 

Oitdb.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply :  but  let  the  votes 
be  taken,  that  I  may  know  as  soOn  as  possible  whoat  penalty 
I  incur. 

Verdict  for  Gritobuhis. 
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everybody  was  compeUed  to  drink  &  great  qwadaiy  oi 
wkiek  On  this  (said  Aristodeoaus^  the  relaier)  several  of 
the  penty  went  away,  but  he  hkna^.  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
very  abundantly,  for  ,th,e  nights  wete  then  long.  But  on 
awaking  towaids  dayfaovak,  the^  cooks  then'  crowing,  he 
saw  that  the  other  g^este  were  either  gone  or  aideep, 
and  tiiat  Agathon,  Socratea^.  and  Aristophanes  weoe  the 
_only  persona  awake^' and  were  drinking. to  the  right  hand 
"^ut  of  a  gisat  bowl.  New.  Soemtes  was  lecturing  them : 
aad  the  rest  of  his  diseourse^  Aristodemus  said  he  did  not 
remember,  for  being  asleep,  he  had  not  beea  pr^eat  at 
the  beginning.  But  the  sum  of  it  waS|  that  Socrates 
compelled  them*  to  .confess  that  it  was  the  pro¥inee  of  tiie 
same  man  to  know  how  to>  compose  eomedy  and  tragedy, 
and.  that  he  who  was  by  art  a  tragie  poet  was  a  comic 
poet  also.  And  having  been^  forced  to  assent  to  these 
things,  and  that  without  very  clearly  undemtanding 
them,  Aristodemus  said  they  fell  asleep^;  and  first  Arts-* 
tophanes  went  to  sleep,  and  then,  as  the  day  broke, 
Agathoui  And  Socnites,  having  sent  thea»  to«8l«epy  got 
up  and  departed ;  and  geiag  toi  the  Lyceum^  waahed 
himself,  as  at  other  lime?^  and  spent  thewfaele  day  thne, 
and  so  in  the  evening  went  home  to  rest."* 

This  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  scene  in  which  the 
great  teacher  of  moral  philosophy  would  be  expected  to 
figure  ;  but  according  to  the  best  notions  we  can  form  it 
is  a  characteristic  one,  whether  drawn  literally  from  the 
life,  or  freely  coloured  by  Plato,  who,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded,  would  not  have,  invented  such  manners  for  a 
master  whom  he  loved  and  veneoated.  This  teedom  of 
speech  and  life,  combined  with  hispersonai  peouUaiities 
and  uncouth  and  eccentric  habits,  led  Aldbiades  to  com- 
pare him  to  the  SBeni,  in  the  workshops  of  statuaries, 
rude  figures  which,  on  being  opened,  showed  that  they 
contained  inside  precious  images  of  the  gods.f  Such  a 
man  lay  open  to  a  large  share  of  ridicule,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  vocation  as  a  public  instructor,  a  plen« 
tiM  share  of  ridicule  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Aristo* 

*  Convivium:  end. 
t  Convivium,  §  xxxix.,  part  ii.,  voLiii,  p..45a,  ed..Bekhfr. 
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phanas  in  his  ceiebmted  comedy  ofi  the  Clouds.    At  the 
sam^.time  ho  w«a  not  a  person  to  be  rashly  attacked; 
and  thiMo  who  wese  mart  hostile  to  himv  and  to  whom  ha 
was  mofil?  hostMe,  espeoiaily'  the  sophists,  were  for  the 
most  part,  roughly  handled,  when  they  yenlured  to  en»* 
gagfs  with  him  in  a  oonteat  of  wite*    Few  of  his  foUowera 
seem  to  have  been  really  attudiad  to  himr;  bull  thosey  to 
their  honour  and  his^.  remained  faithful  and  attached  both. 
to  his  person  and  memory  in.  no*  common  degcee^    fiat 
many -frequented  his  seeitty  tor  a.  time  with  eagpemess,  ta 
eiijoy  his  subtlety  of  <yseoufae,  to  be*  amused  by  the 
eminent  diaoomfituie  which:  he  usually  inflicted  <mi  thosei 
who  Tentared  publicly  to  of^^ose  him^  and 'to  pnofit  by 
the  novel  style  of  reaaasangt  introdnoed.  by  him,  whicliy 
if  a  powerfiil  instrument  at'  ttutii  when  used  bonesliy, 
was  not  less  adapted^  when  nsed  skilfutty  and  unserupu^ 
lonsly,.  to  throw  all  the  notionaof  aoDmmano^place  under*- 
staading.into  inoK^cable- coofiuiott;     Xtwas.  pBobabiy 
the  latter- motive  whiah>  indneed.  many  men-  eminent  in-. 
a£beivlife  to  rank  tbcmsdves^.  as  we  are-  told,  amongp  his 
pupils;  especially  three  who  are' reoorded  tot  have  fra^- 
quented  hissedety,  Aleibiadesv  Theramaaesv  and  Critiaa; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose,  horn .  their  knowjiicharacteiiSy 
that  these  men,  none  of  thsmsol^  fain-politkaL  fame,  how- 
ever attTBOted.  by  the  talents^  and.  atudbua  to  derive.  in>* 
tellectual  benefit  firom.  tiie  sooiety  ofi  Soontes,  wera  in 
any  degree  influenced  by  the.  tiue  philosepi^  whioh^ 
under  this  singpelar  ooat  m  eccentsicii^,.  he  sought,  to  re* 
commend.    And  as  Socrates  does  not  iseem  to  haiveL  beea 
beloved  m  ffeneral^  even:  fay  those  whoi  sought  his  com- 
pany, 80  among  thecitiaens  at  large;  he- obtainad  none  of 
that  gratitude  which  a  life  devoted  without  reward  to  the 
puUia  servioe  should  seem  likely  to*  inspire,  except  that 
those  who  Tolunteer  their  services  notoriously  get  small 
thanks  for  their  pains ;  especially  when  those  services 
are  directed  to  enlighten  ignorance,  or  remove  prejudice. 
Nor  were  his  habits  calculated  to  condliiate  favour.    His 
self-denial  and  frugality  o£  life  seemed  like  a  tacit  re* 
preach  to  the  idle  and  luxurious,  numerous  everywhere, 
and  more  fthan  commonly  numeceus  at  Athena.    Again, 
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the  dedication  of  his  life  to  gratnifoos  teadiitig,  as  lie 
conducted  it,  was  one  of  the  moat  nnpopalar  things 
about  hiBfu  If  he  had  given  lectures  at  stated  periods  to 
those  who  ehose  to  hear  him,  he  might  have  been  €«i- 
dured,  hut  his  life  seeau  to  have  been  a  neveNeading 
lectore,  whkh  is  wearisoBae  to  all  people^  Even  at  the 
banquet  he  would  intenrupt  the  song  and  dance,  -the 
&vourite  ammenentB  of  the  Athenians,*  in  &Toar  of  the 
argumentative  conversations  which  he  loved  above  all 
things :  and  whether  at  the  ^banquet  of  elsewhere, 
stranger  or  acquaintance,  every^  person  who  came  acnoas 
him  was  liable  to  be  made  suljeet  to  his  moral  dissecting 
knife,  in  a  way  which  few  weukl  very  patiebtly  submit 
to.  *'  Yon  seem  to  me^  O  Lysiraachus,'*  says  Niciaft,  in 
Plato's  Laches,  **  not  to  be  aware  that  whosoever  may 
be  closely  connected  with  Socrates  in  ai^nment,  as  if  by 
bu-th,  and  may  be  attracted  to  him  in  dispotatioii,  far 
compelled,  though  the  conversation  may  begin  conoem- 
ing  something  ouite  diffierent,  not  to  leave  off,  being  led 
rownd  and  rouna  by  him  in  discomve,  before  he  fiills  int^ 
giving  an  account  of  himself,  both  how  he  now  livev, 
and  how  he  has  lived  in  past  time;  and  that  when  he  i$ 
thus  engsffcd,  Socrates  will  not  let  him  go  bdbre  he  haff 
scrutinized  all  these  things  well  and  fairly.  Now  I  am 
used  to  him,  and  know  that  I  must  go  through  all  this  at 
his  hands ;  «nd  that  I  shidl  do  so  on  this  occasion.  For 
I  rejoice,  O  Lysimaehns,  in  the  company  of  this  man, 
and  think  it  no  bed  thing  to  be  reminded  of  vHiat  we 
have  done,  or  are  doing,' amis8."t 

Not  less  remarkable  than  his  appearance,  and  weH 
suited  to  it,  was  the  language  in  whicu  these  familiar  in* 

*  Xen.  ConidY.,  c.  a.  So  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  part 
i.,  chap.  92,  YoL  ii.,  p.  221,  ed^  Bekker.  **Such  mertings  as 
these,  when  they  occupy  men  such  as  most  of  us  here  profess 
to  be,  require  no  stranger's  Toioe,  and  no  ix>ets,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  question  about  the  meaning  of  what  they  relate 
. .  •  .bnt  sudi  men  seek  the  company  of  eadi  other  for  their 
own  sakes,  gifing;  and  making  trial  of  each  other  in  their 
<conTenation." 
^  t  Plat.  Laches,  §14,  part  L,ToL  in  p.  270,  ed.,Bekker» 
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<)aines  of  Soerotea  were  usoaily  clothed.  Constant  in- 
t^ix^oorse  with  idl  olassesy  high  and  low,  had  givefo  him 
«' store,  of  iMBiliar  illiulrations^  oliten  more  forciUe  than 
elegaftty  deiir«d  froor  the  habits  aad  ezpemnce  of  arti- 
ficer, whose  peculiar  terms  of  art  he  lored  to  introdoce 
iifc  a  stjle  which  must  liaye  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
pdmp^Hs.  language  of  the  sophislB.  Alcibiades  tibus 
chaiscteffiiei  Ihs  style  in  the  banquet  of:  PUito:  *'  A  man 
m  unlilce  all  otberaas  Socrates^  both  lor  himself  and  for 
{lift  manner  of  conTersation^  one  could'  hardly  find  by  in- 
quiry, either  of  those  noi/t'  living  nor  of  old  times ;  unless 
<>ne  were  to  liken  him,  m  I  have  said^  to  no  man  indeed, 
but  t&  the  Silenuses  andiSohrrs^  both  l»m  and  his  speech. 
Andy  in, truth,  I  emitted  this  in  what  I  said  before,  that 
ilk  speech  is  yery  like  to  the  figures  of  Sileniis  when 
opened.  For  if  a  peeson  shou^  wish  to  hear  the  speeches 
of  SoQvates,  they  would  appear  at  first  qyote  ridiculous ; 
in  such  tarras  and  words  are  they  dothed  outwardly,  as 
if  it  w^<e  in  the  hide  of  a  saucy  satyr*  For  he  talks  of 
asses  and  their  burdens,  and  of  bra^rs,  and  leather- 
cutters,  and  tanners,  and  always  seems  to  say  the  same 
things  through  the  same  medium ;  so  that  an  unwise  or 
unexperiencra  man  would  laugh  at  his  words.  But  he 
who  sees  them  open,  and  gets  at  their  inside,  will  find, 
iirst,  that  they  alone,  of  all  discourses,  have  meaning 
within  them ;  then  that  they  are  most  divine,  and  con- 
tain most  images  of  virtue  in  themselves  {  and  reach  to 
the  greatest  extent,  or  rather  to  everything,  which  he 
who  wishes  to  be  good  and  hoaourable  ought  to  re^iard."* 
J^ow  the  bulk  of  those  who  cuno  into  contact  with  So- 
crates were  unwise  or  inexperienced;  therefore  they 
laughed  at  him,  as  Alcibiades  said  they  would ;  but  it  is 
qmte  as  probable  that  a  large  portion,  especially  of  those 
who  were  entrapped  into  the  sort  of  cross-examination 
above  described,  became  angry,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
]^ression,  were  bored.  We  may  fairly  conjecture  that 
Socrates  had  the  repntation  of  being  the  greatest  bore  of 
his  day  ;t  and  this  in  the  laughter-loving  town  of  Athens, 

*  Convivium,  §  44,  part  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  465,  ed.,  Bekker. 
t  It  would  seem  to  be,  in  reference  to  this  sort  of  feeling, 
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woald  have  been  quite  enough  toneutniliie  all  notion  of 
gratitude  for  bis  peisevering  attempts  to  teaoh  bis  coun- 
trymen tbat  they  knew  little  or  notning,  instead  of  every- 
thing, as  ^ey  flatterad  themselves,  or  at  lent  everything 
wordi  knowing. 

Against  this  man,  after  he  bad  continued  in  this  sin- 
gular mode  of  life  at  least  twenty*  four  years  (for  the  date 
of  the  Clouds  infonna  us  tbat  be  bad  obtained  some  no- 
toriety before  the  year  b.c.  423,  in  which  that  comedy 
was  acted),  a  criminal  aceosation  was  brought,  b«c.  399, 
to  the  following  efiect : — •*^  Socrates  does  amiss,  not  re* 
cognizing  the  gods  which  the  state  recognizes,  and  intro- 
ducing other  new  divine  natures,  and  he  does  anusa  in 
that  be  corrupts  the  young.*'  The  orighralor-  of  the 
charge  was  an  obscure  p«8on  named  Melitus,  (Scbleier- 
macher  reads  Meletos,)  a<poet,  and  a  bad  one;  but  be 
was  joined  by<Lycon,  an  orator,'*'  and  Anytus,  a  man  of 

that  Plato  puts  ^these  words  intoihe  mouth  of  Socrstes,  after 
sentenee  pfl«sed  on  him  near  tiie  end  of  the  Apology :  **  For 
now  you  have  done  this,  thinking  that  you  should  be  libe- 
rated from  the  neoessi^  of  giving  an  aooount  of  your  life  \' 
a  neoe68it}'>which,  to  take  Sooratcs'  own  account  of  bis  con- 
duct, they  mav  have  been  Tery  glad  to  be  liberated  from. 
"  For  if  you  should  put  me  to  death,  you  will  not  easily  find 
such  another  (though  the  comparison  is  ridiculous)  whom 
Divinity  has  'united  to  this  dtjr  as  to  a  generous  and  great 
horse ;  but  sluggish  through  bis  magnitude,  and  requiring  to 
be  excited  by  some  fly.  In  like  manner,  Divinity  appears 
to  have  united  me,  bdng  somewhat  like  this  (t.  e.,  the  fly) 
to  the  city,  that  I  might  not  ocase  exciting,  persuading,  and 
reproving  each  of  you,  and  everywhere  settling  on  yon  ail 
day  long." — Apol.  ed^  Bekk.,part  i.,vol  ii.,  chap.  18,  p.  lis. 
Nobody,  however,  ever  heard  that  the  horse  was  grateful  to 
the  fly.  Again,  "  As  to  what  I  before  observed,  that  there 
is  great  enmity  towards  me  amongst  the  vulgar,  you  may  be 
well  assured  that  it  is  true.  And  this  it  is  which  will  con- 
demn me,  if  I  should  be  condemned — the  hatred  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  not  Melitus  or  Anytus."-*Part  i.,  vol.  ii.,  char 
16,  p.  112,  ed.,  Bekk.  *' 

*  Solon  appointed  a  set  of  officers,  ten  in  number,  -who 
were  called  p^op^s,  speakers,  to  argue  and.  explain   to  the 
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M^ealth  and  considera^n  in  Athens.  The  cause  of  that 
enmity,  which  led  to  this  proseeutioD  is  nowhere  cleariv 
explained.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Mr«  Mstchell,  who  bom 
entertain  a  >  sort  of  horrar  for  demoGracy,  attribute  his 
condemnation  toi  his  known  dislike  of  that  form  of  go* 
vemment..  With  this  statement,  as  a  matter  of  belief, 
we  hme  no  gcound  o§  quarrel ;  if  stated  as  a  matter  of 
faoty  we  know  of  no  direct  authority  to  support  it.'*    In 

pie  the  merits  of  public  questions,  for  a  certain  fee.  Their 
Liifications  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  close  in- 
quiry, according  to  his  laws.  Whether  in  later  times  the 
appellation  was  confined  to  these  recognized  speakers,  or 
whether  all  who  were  ready  to  speak  and  plead  causes,  as 
Lysiasy  Isocrates,  &C.,  were  so  called,  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  he  believes  the  latter 
to  be  the  case,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  the<term  still 
retaining  its  special  meaning,  as  the  title  of  an  officer.  De- 
mosthenes calls  himself  a  fiiTwp  (De  Cor.  301).  In  later 
times  they  acquired  much,  more  importance.  Demosthenes 
was  a  sort  of  prime  nunister.  In  his  time,,  he  says,  the 
orators  and  generals  ran  in  couples  ;  one  to  plan  and  defend, 
the  other  to  perform  (^T«g  rjyefUtUy  koI  (rrparriyhs  vvhrovrtp^ 
De  Rep.  Ord.,  173).  In  earlier  times,  on  the  contrary,  aU 
the  leaders  in  Athens  were  men  of  action,  Themistocles, 
Cimon,  Pericles,  &&,  down  to  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  though 
most  of  them  c^tivated  eloquence  at  the  same  time.  Even 
Cleon  thought  it  necessary  to  pretend  to  military  renown. 

*  The  passage  of  ^Uan  (iii.,  17),  quoted  both  by  Mitford 
anfi.  Mitchell,  as  giving  the  true  solution  of  the  cause  of  So- 
crates' death,  contains .  no  solution  at,all  of  that  problem ;  it 
merely  tells  us,  what  we  knew  on  better  authority,  that  So- 
crates did  not  like  democracy.  Xenophoui  Mem.  i.,  c.  2, 
does  more  to  support  this  opinion ;  for  he-  states  distinctly 
that  the  avowed  dislike<]f  Socrates  to  the  practice  of  choosing 
magistrates  by  lot,  the  bad  character  of  his  pupils  Alcibiades 
and  Critias,  and  his  alleged  perversion  of  passages  in  the 
poets,  to  teach  his  pupils  '*to  be  evil-doers  and  supporters  of 
tyrannies,''  were  topics  insisted  on  by  his  accusers  in  the 
speech  for  the  prosecution.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such 
topics  had  their  weight  with  many  in  tiie  multitude  of  judges 
who  composed  the-  court,. a. body  too  numerous  to  discrimi- 
nate and  weigh  evidence. 
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the  apology  of  Pkto,  Socrates  says,  that  his  three  ac- 
cusers at£:ked  him,  **  Metitos  being  my  enemy  on 
account  of  the  poets,  hat'Anytos  on  account  of  the  loli- 
ficers  and  politicians,  and  Lycon  on  acconnt  of  the  ora^ 
tors."*  Tnis  passage  would  rather  suggest  the  notion  of 
private  enmity,  which  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
another  passage  in  the  apoloey  of  Xenophon,  where  So- 
crates refers  the  dislike  of  AnVtas,  to  aeomment  made 
on  his  style  of  bringing  up  bis  son.f  The  caus^ 
hatred  ascribed  to  M^tus  and  Lycon  most  be  explains 

*  Apol.)  c*  X.,  part  L,  toL  li.,  p.  103,  ed.,  Bekker. 

t  **  Seeing  Any  tus  pass  by,  he  said,  *  In  truth  thla  man  is 
self-important,  as  if  he  would  have  done  some  great  and. 
noble  action,  in  having  procured  my  death,  because  I  said 
that  it  was  not  expedient  that  he  should  educate  his  son  about 
hides,  seeing  that  be  himself  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  commonwealth.'— Apol.  Xen.,  §  29.  In  the  Menon 
of  PUitOy  Anytas  is  represented  as  taking  mat  offence  with. 
Soerates,  for  showing  that  neither  Aristides  nor  Perietes, 
nor  other  great  statesmen^  had  been  able  to  educate  tfac&r 
tons  so  as  to  impart  to  them  iheir  own  great  abiUties  (he 
omits  to  mention  Miitisdesi  who  had  a  son  more  eminent 
than  himseli^  Cimon) :  a  ground  of  olBSmce  which  seems  odd 
enough,  unless  we  suppose  Anytns  to  have  felt  that  So(»ates 
was  talking  at  him  all  the  time.  Anytus  concludes  his  share 
in  the  dialogue  with  a  caution  to  the  philosopher  against  his 
freedom  of  speech,  and  a  hint  that  in  all  places  it  is  readier 
to  do  harm  than  good  to  a  man,  and  of  ail  places,  most  espe- 
ciidly  in  Athens.  *No  wonder,'  Socrates  replies,  'that 
Anytos  is  angry,  sin^e  he  thinks  that  I  am  abusmg  men,  of 
whom  he  esteems  hinttelf  to  be  one  *  (Ed.,  Bekker,  part  ii., 
vol.  i.,  p.  378  j  §  34).  These  men  are  the  voKiruAi  (see  §  42 ;) 
so  that  Anytas  was  both  troKiriKhs,  and  (as  being  a  leather- 
dealer)  htfuovpyhs ;  the  two  terms  used  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Apology,  and  in  both  capacities  it  woold  seem  that 
Socrates  had  o%nded  him.  One  of  the  conunentators  ou 
Plato  (Forster,  Apol.  as  above)  tells  us  that  the  tradesmen  of 
Athens  thought  that  Socrates  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens, 
because  he  disapproved  of  educating  young  men,  as  Anytus 
is  said  to  have  brought  up  his  sou  solely  to  the  lucrative 
crafts  of  their  fathers,  and  because  he  led  them  into  the  idle 
habit  of  thinking  and  talking.    It  may  be  observed  that  the 
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— :th^.one  ly  Socrates'  avowed  contempt  ior  the  fictions 
of  poets ;  the  other  to  his  equally  avowed  abhorrence  of 
that  system  of  iDStmcUoa  practised  by  the  sophists;  of 
which  one,  and  that  the  most  popular  branch,  was  the 
teaching  oratory  as  an  art,  by  wnich  any  person  could 
be  enabled  to  speak-  on  any  subject,  however  ignorant 
concerning  the  real  merits  of  it  This  desire  to  remove 
Socrates  ci^istrng,  whatever  its  origin,  it  could  not  be  gra- 
tified without  finding  some  plausible  giound  to  go  upon. 
Nothing  could  be  objected  to  his  actions ;  as  a  soldier  he 
had  distmguished  himself  for  bravenr ;  as  a  public  officer 
he  had  shown  inflexible  integrity,  wnen  the  infamous  vote 
was  passed  for  |)ntting  to  death  the  generals  who  won 
the  b^tle  of  Arginusae  ;*  and  on  anotner  occasion,  as  a 
citizen,  he  had  relbsed,  when  ordered  to  apprehend  Leon 
of  Salamis,f  at  the  hazard  of  life,  to  perform  an  act  con- 
trary to  the  laws.  The  real  or  alleged  character  of  his 
ghUosophy  and  teaching  then  was  the  only  handle  against 
im.  Of  this,  we  have  already  said  enough  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter  to  show  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  just  ground  of  complaint  against  it  But  to  invent 
false  charges  Is  never  difficolt;  and  those  which  came 
readiest  to  hand  were  the  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
Aristophanes,  in  ignorance  or  wantonness,  had  long  be- 
fore brought  against  him.  **  What,"  he  says  in  the 
Apology,  "  do  mv  accusers  say  ?  It  is  this,  *  Socrates 
acts  wickedly,  ana  with  criminal  curiosity  investigates 
things  imder  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens.  He  also 
makes  the .  worse  to  be  the  better  argument,  and  he 
teaches  these  things  to  others.'.  Such  is  the  accusation ; 
for  things  of  this  kind  you  also  have  yourselves  seen  in 

character  of  Anytus  did  not  stand  quite  clear ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  Diodoms,  having  been  sent  with  a  fleet  to  relieve 
Pylos,  and  having  feiled  to  do  so,  as  he  alleged,  from  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  he  was  accused  of  treachery,  "  and, 
being  in  great  danger,  bought  himself  oS,  beine  the  first  of 
the  Athenians,  as  it  appears,  who  ever  bribed  a  court  of 
justice"  (Diod.,  xiii.  64). 

* .  See  p.  203,  ante.  f  Mitfcvd,  chap.  xxxL  2. 
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the  comedjTof  Aristophanes:  for  there  one  Socrates  is 
carried  about,  who  affirms  that  he  walks  upon  the  air,  and 
idly  asserts-  mtm  other  trifles  of  this  nature ;  of  which 
thmgs  howeiFer  I  neither- know  much  nor  little."*^  If 
we  are  to  take  this  literal!  Vj  it  involves  the  charge  of  not 
believing  in  any  gods  at  all,  for  suoh  is  the  character  of 
Socrates  as  given  in  the  Clouds;  axharge  the  falsity  of 
which  is  amplj^  proved  both  by  Xenophon  and  Plato  in 
their  respective  apologies.  The  charge  of  introduciog 
new  deities  refers  to  the  dtemon,  or  divine  nature,  by 
which  Socrates  professed' to  be  guided  in  his  conduct  from 
a  child,  and  which  manifested  itself  by  an  internal  voicey 
which  never  siigeetted  anything,  but  very  fk^uendy 
warned  him  from  uiat  which  he  was  about  to  do.  False, 
however,  as  the  chaiige- against  him  was  in  all  respects, 
Socrates  appears  to  have  felt  that  his  condemnation  was 
cotain,  ana>  to  have  taken  no  pains  either  to  avert  it  or  to 
esc^kpe.  The  orator  Lysias  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
laboured  ^ech  which  he  o^red  to  the  philosopher  to 
be  used^  as  his  defence,  but  he  declined  it  His  trial 
came- on.  before  the  court  of 'Heliaea,  the  most  numerous 
tdbonal  in<  Athens^,  it&iwhioh  a  body  of  judges  sat^  fluctu- 
ating in  number,  but  usuaUy  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dreds,.chosenj  by  lot  from  among  thebody  of  the  citizens* 
It  was.  not  thereifore  to  a- bench  of  judges  such  as  we  are 
used  to  see  them,  bred  to  the  law,  and  presumed  at  least 
to  be  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced,  out  to  a  popular 
assembly,  that  he  had  to  plead.  Nevertheless,  he  ab« 
stained  studiously  from  every  means  of  working  on  the' 
passions,  even  to  th^  usual  method  of  supplication  and 
moving  pity  by  the  introduction  of  his  weeping  family. 
Such  appeals  he  thought  unbecoming  his  own  character, 
or  the  gravity  of  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  question 
of  the  g^ilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner  ought  alone  to  be 
regarded;  Judgment,  as  he  expected,  was  pronounoed 
against  him,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  three.  By 
the  Athenian  law^  the*  guilt  of  an  accused  person  b^g 
affirmed  by  the  jiidgeS)  a- second  question  anosoconcern- 

*  Plat  Apoi.,  §  3;  partri.,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  edi  Becker. 
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ing  the  amount  of  his  punishmeiit.  The  Msooeer,  in  bis 
charge,  stated  the  penalty  which  he  pit^sed  >to  inflict ; 
the  prisoner  had  the  privilege  of.  speaking  in  mitigation  ' 
of  judgment,  and  naming  t^^at  whieb  he  <H>nsidered  ade- 
quate to  the  offence.  Soerates,  at  this  stage  of  his  trial, 
still  preserved  the  same  high  (tone.*  Ify  ne  said,  I  am  to 
estimate  my  own  pun»hment,it  must^beaecoiding  to  my 
merits ;  and  as  these  ai^  g^^t,  I -deserve  that  reward 
which  is  suited  to  a  poor  man  who  has  been  your  bene- 
factor, namely,  a  public  maintenance  in  the  Ptytaneittmif 
Death,  he  said,  he  did  not>fear,  notknowing  whether  it 
were  a  change  for  the  bettenor.  the  worse.  Imprison- 
ment and  exile  he  esteemed/ worse,  than  death^'add  being 
persuaded  of  his  own  innocence,:  he  'would  never  la^ 
TMU*ty  to  a  sentence  of  evil  on  himseU*.  To  a  Bne,  if  he 
had  money  to  pay  it,  hethad  no  o1[y6CtiO]i,siBee  tbe  loss 
of  the  money  would  leave  him  no  worse. off /than  hekn ; 
and  he  was  ableito  payia  mtna  ofisilver  (about  41.  Bog- 
lish),  he  would  assess  Jiis  punishment t4tt  that. sum:  or 
ra^er,  at  thirty  minae,  as  Plato  andithreeiother  of  his 
disciples  expressed  a  wish  to  ibeeome ^his  aueeties  to  that 
amount. 

This  was  not  a  line  of  conduct  Jikcily  to^cDujitepity^aiid 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  by  a  larger  majority  than 
before.  He  again  addressed  a  short^ speech  to  his  jadges, 
in  which  he  tells  them,  that  for  theaake  of  cutting  ofi^a 
little  from  his  life,  already  vergii^. on  th&  grave,  they 
had  incurred  and  brought  on  the  city  a  lasting  repniacb,. 
and  that  he  might  have. escaped,  i£  he  would  bave  ooa- 
descended  to  use  supplications  and  lamentations*  Of  his 
mode  of  defence,  however,  he  repented  not,  seeing  that 

*  The  Apology  of  Plato,  though  commonly  printed  with- 
out any  division,  consists  of  three  parts :  Socrates*  defence 
of  himself;  his  second  speech,  as  to  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment, which  begins  at  §  25  (part  i.,'Vol.  ii.,  p.  128,  ed.  Bek- 
ker);  and  his. address  to  the- judges  after  sentence  of  death 
was  passed,  which  begins  at  §  29  (part  i.,  vol.  ii.,  p.^ldd). 

t  This  public  maintenance  (<rtrc290iM  4if  vpunewti^)  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  bighest  honoiws  that  the  state  eould 
confer. 
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he  had  rather  die,  having  so  spoken  j  than  live  by  the  use 
of  unworthy  methods ;  and  that  to  escape  death  was  far 
less  difficult  than  to  avoid  baseness.  He  concluded  by 
an  address  to  the  judges,  M^ho  had  voted  for  his  acquittal , 
stating  the  grounds  of  his  hopes  that  death  Mould  be  a 
change  for  the  better;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  the 
doemon  had  never  opposed  or  checked  his  intended  line 
^of  eonduct  during  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  nor  in 
his  speeches  had  it  ever  stopped  him  from  saying  any- 
thing that  he  meant  to  say , as  it  was  used  often  to  do  in  con- 
versation :  from  which  he  inferred,  that  his  invisible  guide 
had  approved  of  all  that  he  did,  and  that  therefore  a  good 
thing  was  about  to  happen  to  him.  Death,  he  said,  was 
either  insensibility,  or  a  migration  of  the  soul :  in  the 
former  case,  as  compared  with  life,  he  esteemed  it  a 
change  for  the  better;  in  the  latter,  if  the  general  belief 
M'as  true,  what  greater  good  could  there  be  than  to  meet 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  ? 
Urging,  therefore,  these  just  judges  to  look  confidentlj 
towards  death,  and  to  believe  that  to  a  good  man,  dead  or 
alive,  no  real  harm  can  happen ;  he  concludes,  *'  It  is 
time  that  we  should  depart,  I  to  die,  you  to  live  ;  but 
which  of  lis  to  the  better  thing,  is  known  to  the  Divinity 
alone." 

Death  usually  followed  close  upon  condemnation :  but 
the  death  of  Socrates  was  delayed  by  an  Athenian  usage 
of  great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  Attica  by  Theseus  from 
the  tvranny  of  Minos.  Every  year  the  sacred  ship  in 
which  Theseus  had  sailed  to  Crete,  was  despatched  with 
offerings  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos ;  and  in  the  interim 
between  its  departure  and  return  no  criminals  were  ever 
put  to  death.  Socrates  was  condemned  the  evening  be- 
fore its  departure,  and  consequently  he  was  respited  until 
its  return — a  period  of  thirty  days.  Diu-ing  this  time  his 
friends  had  access  to  him ;  and  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
entitled  Criton  and  Phsedon,  purport  to  be  the  substance 
of  conversations  held  by  him  towards  the  close  of  this 
time.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  escape,  the  gaoler  was 
bribed  and  the  means  of  escape  prepared ;  but  this  was  a 
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breach  of  the  laws  which  he  refused  to  countenance,  and 
he  still  thought,  as  he  had  said  in  his  speech,  exile  to  be 
worse  than  deaui*  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  his 
friends  were  admitted  at  sunrise,  they  found  him  with 
his  wife  and  one  child.  These  were  soon  dismissed,  lest 
their  lamentations  should  disturb  his  last  interview  with 
his  friends  and  pupils :  and  he  commenced  a  conversation 
-which  speedily  turned  on  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  the 
arguments  for  which,  as  they  could  best  be  developed  by 
one  of  the  acutest  of  human  intellects,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  revelation,  are  summed  u^  in  that  celebrated  dia- 
logue, the  Phaedon,  which  professes  to  relate  all  the 
events  of  this  last  day  of  the  philosopher's  life.  It  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

"  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  *  Be  it  so,  Socrates,*  said 
Criton ;  '  but  what  orders  do  you  leave  to  these  who  are 
present,  or  to  myself,  either  respecting  your  children,  or 
anything  else,  in  the  execution  of  which  we  should  most 
gratify  you  V  '  What  I  always  do  say,  Criton  (he  re- 
plied), nothing  new :  that  if  you  pay  due  attention  to 
yourselves,  do  what  you  will,  you  will  always  do  what 
IS  acceptable  to  myself,  to  my  family,  and  to  your  own- 
selves,  though  you  should,  not  now  promise  me  anything. 
But  if  you  neglect  yourselves,  and  are  unwilling  to  live 
following  the  track,  as  it  were,  of  what  I  have  said  both 
now  and  heretofore,  you  will  do  nothing  the  more,  though 
you  should  now  promise  many  things,  and  that  with  ear- 
nestness.' *  We  shall  take  care  therefore,'  said  Criton,  *  so 
to  act.  But  how  would  you  be  buned  V,  '  Just  as  you 
please  (said  he),  if  you  can  but  catch  me,  and  I  do  not 
elude  your  pursuit.'  And  at  the  same  time  gentiy  laughing, 
and  addressing  himself  'to  us,  '  I  cannot  persuade  Criton,' 
he  said,  <  my  mends,  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  now  dis- 
putes with  you,  and  methodizes  every  part  of  the  dis- 
course ;  but  he  thinks  that  I  am  he  whom  he  will  shortly 
behold  dead,  and  asks  how  I  ought  to  be  buried.  But  all 
that  long  discourse  which  some  time  since  I  addressed  to- 
YOU,  in  which  I  asserted  that  after  I  had  drunk  the  poison 
I  should  no  longer  remain  with  you,  but  should  depart  to 
certain  felicities  of  the  blessed,  this  I  seem  to  have  de- 
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clared  to  kim  m  Tain,  thongin  U  was-  undedaken  tt>  coo- 
sole  both  you  and  niyselL  Be  suFCtyv  tkerefore^,  for  me 
to  CritDO^  to  the  revene  of  that,  for  whieh  he  became 
surety  for  me  to>  the  judges;  for  he  waa  my  bail  that  I 
should,  remain ;  but  be  yei^-my  bail  tiiat  I  shall  not  re- 
main wfaeo  I  die,  but  shall  depart  henGe^  that  CrHan  may- 
bear  it  the  moie easily,  and  may  not  beafflicted  wkmn  he 
sees,  my  body  burnt  or  buiaed.  as  if  I  weie  suffierii^  some 
dveadfid  mistbrtuae*;  and  that  he  may^net^ay  i^  my  in- 
terment^ that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  or-  earned  oat,  or  is 
buried.  For  be  weilasaured  of  this,  my  fn^d  Criton, 
that  when  we  speak  amiss,  we- are  not*oniy  bhimeable 
as  to  our  ezpscssimiB,  but  likewise  do  seme  evil  to  our 
souls.  But  it  is  fit  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  t^aa^rtbat 
my  bo<i^  will  be  buried,  and  t^bmy  itin  sadi  manner  as 
may  be  meet  pleasing  to  yourself^'  and  as  you  may  esteem 
i  t  moBtagreeaUe  to  our  law»/  " 

When  he  had  thus*  spoken,  he  arose,  and  went  into 
another  room,  that  he<  nlight  wash  himself,  and:  Criton 
fdloirod  him :  but  he  ordered  u»  to  wait  ilM?  him.  We 
wailed  tiierefore  aooordingly^  diseoursing*  over^  and  re- 
viewing among  oorselvee  whut  had  been*  said ;  tad  aome- 
times  speaking  about  his  death,  how  great  u  calamil^  it 
would  be  to  ue^  and  sincerely^  tfainldng  that  we,  like 
those- who  aredeprifedof  their*  fiithemv  ^ould>  pass^tiK 
rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans.  But  when 
he  had  washed  himsetf,  his  sens  were  brought  to  him 
(for  he*  had  two  little  onesi^  and  one*  older),  and  tiie 
women  belonging  to-  his  ^fiunily  libewise  came  in<to  him : 
but  when  he  had  spoken  to>  tiiem  iM^re  Criton,  and  had 
left  them  such  injimctaons  as  he  thought  proper j  he  or- 
dered the  boys  and  woovea  to^depart,  and  no  hinatself  re- 
turned to  us.  And  it  was- now  near  the  setting  oi  the 
sua ;  for  hehad  been  away-  in  the  inner  room  ibr  a  long 
thnc  Bat  when  he  cafl[»>ii»  from  ballMig  he  sat  down, 
and  did  not  spedL  miieh  afterward^t  forthen  theeervant 
of  the  £Wen*  came  ia^  aad  standing nearhkn,  '^I  do 

*  A Aeaian' magistrates)  who  hadiihe  cfinise  of  eseenting 
criBBuia2& 
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not  perceiv«r  that  in  yoa^  SDciate»,"  said  he,  "  which  I 
have  taken  notice  (^  in  others ;  I  mean  that  they  aiie 
angry  with  me,  and  curse  me-,  when,  bein^  compelled  by 
the  magiateates,  I  aanoifnoe  to  them  that  uiey  must  dxink 
the<  poison^  But,  on.  the  contrary,  I  hayefound  you  to 
the  present  time  to  be  the  most  generous,,  mild,  and  best 
of  all  the  men.  that  evop  came  into  this  place ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  well  conTinced  that  you  are  notao^y  with  me, 
but  with  the  auth(»s  o£  your  present  condition)  for  yoa 
know  who  they  ave^  Now,  theref(H<e  (fon  you.  know 
what  I  came  to  tell  you),  farewell ;  and  endeavour  to 
bear  this  necessity  as  easily  as  possible."  And  at  the 
same  time,  bursting  into  teaiS)  and  turning  himself  away, 
he  departed.  But.  Socrates^,  looking  aHer  him,  said, 
^'  And  thou,  too^  fiunewell;  iad  we  shall  take,  cave  to  act 
as  you  advise."  And  at  the  same  tune^  turmng  to  us, 
^^  How  courteous,"'  he  said,  '*  is  the  beba^iour  o£  that 
znon  1  During  the*  wh<rie  timo  of  my  abode  here,,  he  has. 
visited  me,  and.  often,  conn^ersed  with  me,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  the  best  of  men ;  and  now  how  generously 
he  weeps  oa my  aooount  1  But  let  usobey  him,  Cnton, 
and  let  some  one  bring  the  poison^  if  it  is  bruised ;  and. 
if  not,  let  the  man  whose  business  it  is^  bruise  it." 
<<  But,  Socrates,"  said.  Griton,, ''  I  tliink  that  the  sun.  still 
hangs  over  the  mountunsy  and  is. not  set  yet.  And  at 
the  same  time  I  have  known  others,  who*  h&ve  drunk  the- 
pdison  very  late>  after  it  was  announeed  to  them ;  who 
have  supped  and:  drunk  abuadantly. .  Therefwe,  do  not 
be  in  sucn  haste ^  for  there  ist  yet  time  enough;"  Socrates 
replied,  ''Such  men,  Criton^  act  fitly  in  the  manner 
which  you  have  deseribed,  for  they  think  to  derive,  some 
advanta^  by  so  doing ;  and  I  also  with  proprietv  shall 
not  act  in  this  manner.  For  I  do  not  think  I  shall  gain 
anything  by  drilling  it  later,  esoept  becoming  ridiculousr^^ 
to  myself  through  deebing  to  Ikvo,  and  being  ^)anng  of 
life^  when  nothing  of  it  any  longer  remainsu  G^ 
therefore,"  said  he,  "  be  persuaded,  and  comply  with 
my  request." 

Then  Griton  hearing  this,  gave  a4ngB  to  the  boy  that 
4tood  near  him ;  and  the  boy  departing,  and  having  stayed 
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for  some  time,  came  back  with  the  person  that  was  to 
administer  the  poison,  who  brought  it  pounded  in  a  cup. 
And  Socrates,  looking  at  the  man,  said,  "  Well,  mj 
friend  (for  you  are  knowing  in  these  matters),  what  is  to 
be  done  ?**  "  ITothing  (he  said)  but,  aftier  you  have 
drunk  it,  to  walk  about,  until  a  heaviness  takes  place  in 
your  legs,  and  then  to  lie  down :  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  to  act."  And  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
tended the  cup  to  Socrates.  And  Socrates  taking  it — 
and  indeed,  Echecrates — with  great  cheerfulness,  neither 
trembling,  nor  suffering  any  change  for  the  worse  in  bis 
colour  or  countenance,  but  as  he  was  used  to  do,  looking 
up  sternly*  at  the  man.  "  What  say  you,"  he  said,  "  as 
to  making  a  libation  from  this  potion  ?  may  I  do  It  or 
not?**  "We  only  bruise  as  much,  Socrates,"  he  said, 
"as  we  think  sufficient  for  the  purpose."  "I  under- 
stand you,"  he  said ;  "but  it  is  both  lawful  and  proper 
to  pray  to  the  gods  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither 
may  be  prosperous :  which  I  entreat  them  to  grttit  may 
be  the  case."  And  so  saying,  he  stopped,  and  drank 
the  poison  very  readily  and  pleasantly.  And  thus  far 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  able  to 
refVain  from  weeping :  but  when  we  saw  him  drinking, 
and  that  he  had  drunk  it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our 
tears.  And  from  me  indeed,  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  they 
flowed,  and  not  drop  by  drop  ;t  so  that  wrapping  myself 
in  my  mantle,  I  bewailed  myself,  not  indeed  for  his  mis- 
fortune, but  for  my  own,  considering  what  a  companion 
I  should  be  deprived  of.  But  Criton,  who  was  not  able 
to  restrain  his  tears,  w^  compelled  to  rise  before  me. 
And  ApoUodorus,  wh6  during  the  whole  time  prior  to 
this  had  not  ceased  from  weeping,  then  wept  aJou4  with 
great  bitterness,  so  that  he  infected  all  who  were  present 
except  Socrates.  But  Socrates,  upon  seeing  this,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  ane  you  doing,  you  strange  men  I  In 
truth,  I  pincipally  sent  away  the  women  test  they  sfaotild 

*  rmfptii^  iiro$kiilmf,  looking  up  like  a  boll 
t  Thjiti8,pK>fiisely. 
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produce  a  disturbance  of  thi?  kind ;  for  I  have  heard  that 
it  is  proper  to  die  among  well-omened  sounds.*  Be 
quiet,  therefore,  and  maintain  your  fortitude.**  And 
when  we  heard  this,  we  were  ashamed,  and  restrained 
our  tears.  But  he,  when  he  found  during  his  walking 
about  that  his  legs  became  heavy,  and  had  told  us  so, 
laid  himself  down  on  his  back.  For  the  man  had  told 
him  to  do  so.  And  at  the  same  time  he  who  gave  him 
the  poison,  touching  him  at  intervals,  examined  his  feet 
and  legs.  And  then  pressing  very  hard  on  his  foot,  he 
asked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  answered  that  he 
did  not.  And  after  this  he  pressed  his  thighs,  and  thus, 
going  upwards,  he  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff. 
And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that  when 
the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should  then  depart  But 
now  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was  almost  cold ;  when 
uncovering  himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  Tand 
these  were  his  last  words),  **  Criton,  we  owe  a  coclc  to 
^sculapius.  Discharge  this  debt  therefore  for  me,  and 
do  not  neglect  it.*'  "  It  shall  be  done,*'  said  Criton ; 
"  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  commands.** 
To  this  inquiry  of  Criton  he  made  no  reply  ;  but  shortly 
after  moved  himself,  and  the  man  uncovered  him.  And 
Socrates  fixed  his  eyes ;  which,  when  Criton  perceived, 
he  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  "  This,  Echccrates,  was 
the  end  of  our  companion  ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  best  of  those  wnom  we  were  acouainted  with  at  that 
time,  and  besides  this,  the  most  pruaent  and  just.'*  f 

Such  is  the  narration  which  Cicero  professed  himself 
unable  to  read  without  tears.  Its  celebrity  and  beauty 
will,  we  hope,  be  received  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for 

*  The  Greeks  thought  it  of  much  consequence  that  any 
momentous  business  should  be  undertaken  under  fiiTourable 
f>men8.  Sounds  of  lamentation  were  lU-omened ;  even  the 
direct  mention  of  deatii  was  aToided  when  a  periphrasis 
would  serve.  The  tragic  poets  abound  in  imtaiwes  of  this 
sort  of  euphemiam, 

t  Tay  Ws  translation  of  Plato.  Some  slight  alterations 
have  been  made  where  the  translator  seemed  to  haye  gone 
unnecessarily  far  frooL  the  language  of  the  original*  ^ 
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giving  this  Tersion  of  a  passage  wfaicfa,  as  a 'whole,  is 
little  known  in  an  Englisn  dress;  for  we  "must  confess, 
that  while  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  aboonds  in 
events  analogous  in  the  nature  of  their  interest  to  the 
death  of  Socrates,  we  find  none  which,  strictly  speaking, 
can  be  regarded  as  parallels  to  it.  This  arises  in  part 
from  our  hardly  knowing  whether  to  refer  his  prosecution 
and  condemnation  to  private  hatred ;  or  to  the  enmity  of 
the  sophists,  and  the  powerful  party  which  supported 
them  ;  or  to  tbe„gen.ttiiie^eal  of  reliffious  bi^otiy ;  or  to 
a  political  Cear  that  the  doctrines  tau^it  hy  Socrates  were 
calculated  to  breed  up  a  set  of  men  in  too  little  req)ect 
for  the  demoCtraoy.  All  these  causes  have  been  as- 
signed; and  whaWer  the  motive  which  influenced  his 
accusers,  all  may  haV^  had  their  influence  On  the  judges 
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idio  condemned '  him,  as  wdll  as  that  mrwoitby  -pride 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Xenophon*  as  having 
prevented  the  aoqmttal  cf  His  master.  Whether  there- 
fore -we  seek  ow  instances  among  civil  or  religious  per- 
secutions, ^e  -  shldl 'Scarcely  ^d  anything  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  ^ea^  of  Socrates ;  and  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
here  introduced  more  for  ^e  beauty  of^the  narrative  than 
for  th^-sake  of  eomparison.  To  that  beauty,  and  to  the 
talents  of  the  historian,  Socrates  and  his  resignaition  owe 
no  small  iahare  of  their  extraordinary  celebrity.  It  is 
wt$ll  Temarkc^  hy'Mitford,  that  though  "the  magna- 
nimity «f  Socrates  surely  deserves  admiration,  yet  it  is  not 
Aat  in  which  he  has  most  ocrtshone  other  men.  The  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  Lord  Russc^Ps  fate  were  fkr  more  trying. 
Socrates,  as  we  may  reasoniiUy  suppose,  would  have 
borne  Lord  RusselFs  trial :  but  with  Bishop  Bnmet  for 
his  eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would 
not  have  had  bis  present  splendid  fame."^ 

The  pewerof  mee6ng  an  inevitable  death  witii  firm- 
ness and  composure,  is  so  fiEU-  from  being  uncommon,  thlit 
our  interest  in  examples  of  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
deadened  hy  their' frequent  occurrence,  it  is  to  be 
found,  the  outward  show  of  it  at  least,  in  all  stations, 
from  the  martyr  "for  reli^on  or  patriotism,  down  to  the 
hmnble  and  ^profligate  snflbrer  who  forfeits  his  life -as  a 
convicted  felon.  The  fancied'gaiety  of  Captain  'Madhea'^ 
isas  Ime  to  nature  as  the  oheerfuhiesB  Of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  'and  iSae  iron  resolution  of  the  murderer -Thurtcfll 
enabled  hun  to  &ee  death  as  composedly  as  Charles  I.  or 

^  *  **  Socrates,  4hough  it  -was  the  common  praotioe  ibr  cri- 
minals at  the  bar  to  address  the  passioios^  and  to  Hatter  and 
entreat  their  juflges,  and  by  such  means  ofi^n  to  obtain  ac- 
quittals, would,  on  no  account,  do  any  of  those  things  which, 
contrary  to  law,  were  continually  done  in  the  courts ;  but 
though  he  might  readily  have  gamed  his  acquittal  from  his 
judgesif  he  had  done  such  things  even  in  a  moderate  degree, 
chose  rather  to  die,  abiding  by  the  laws,  than  to  live  by 
«rani^reB»in0them.'''^(Xen.  Mem.,  c.  iv.,  p.  4. 
f  Hist^  of  Qveeoe,  chap,  xxii,,  §  3. 
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Algernon  Sidney.  Still  we  do  read  with  eagerness  and 
admiration  of  More*s  cheerful  jocularity  on  the  scaffold, 
of  the  holy  resignation  of  Latimer,  and  the  high-souled, 
yet  tender  and  womanly  deportment  of  Lady  «Jane  Grey. 
The  subject  seems  to  possess  an  interest  not  easily  ex- 
hausted. Historians  therefore  have  seldom  thought  the 
last  hours  of  great  men  unworthy  of  notice :  and  the  con- 
.stancy  and  dying  professions  of  those  who  have  hud 
down  their  lives  for  their  political  or  religions  opinions, 
have  always  been  eagerly  treasured  up  by  friends  and 
followers,  as  evidences  both  of  the  sincerity  and  truth  of 
their  belief.  Yet  such  evidence  is  doubtful  even  In  re- 
apect  of  the  former,  and  null  in  respect  of  the  latter ;  for 
tnere  never  perhaps  was  a  cause  important  ^lough  to 
challenge  persecution,  which  did  not  find  persons  ready 
to  suffer  martyrdom  for  its  sake. 

Li  selecting  the  examples  which  occupy  the  rest  of 
this  chapter,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  take  'such  as, 
relating  to  important  and  spirit-stirring  seasons,  are  yet 
likely  not  to  be  familiar  in  their  details  to  all  our  readers. 
We  do  not  profess  that  they  will  bear  a  dose  comparison 
with  the  prosecution  of  Socrates ;  on  the  contnuy,  we 
may  here  again  express  our  belief  that  nothing  can  be 
found  analogous  either  to  the  character  or  the  history  of 
that  extraoi^inary  man.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  make 
out  a  resemblance  where  no  real  one  exists.  The  de«gn 
of  this  work  will  be  sufficiently  fulfilled,  if  the  following 
passages  of  history  shall  appear  interesting :  the  lessons 
which  they  convey  cannot  be  otherwise  than  profitable. 
The  first  and  third  refer  to  persecutions  purely  religions 
in  their  character ;  the  second  refers  to  what,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  religious  persecution,  was  in  fact  quite  as 
much  a  plot  against  civil  liberty. 

The  first  embraces  a  short  sketch  of  the  hbtory  and 
death  of  two  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Re- 
formers, John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  John  Huss, 
or  rather  John  of  Hussinetz  (for  he  derived  his  name, 
according  to  a  common  usage  of  that  time,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth),  was  a  Bohemian  priest,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Prague.    His  talents,  and  the  simpli- 
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city  and  sefrerity  of  his  life,  raised  him  through  subordi- 
nate stations  to  the  high  office  of  Rector  of  the  Uni> 
versity.  '  By  some  means,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
quite  clear,  the  opinions  aiid  worics  of  our  venerable 
Wiclif,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  English 
tongue,  were  conveyed  into  Bohemia  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  struck  deep  root  in 
that  soil :  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  effect  produced  by  Wiclif  V  character  and 
doctrines  upon  the  mind  of  Huss ;  who  conceived  so 
deep  a  veneration  for  his  preceptor,  that  in  his  sermons 
to  the  people  in  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem  (a  chapel 
endowed  by  a  pious  citizen  of  Prague,  to  enable  two 
preachers  to  address  the  lower  orders  in  the  Bohemian 
tongue),  he  is  said  often  to  have  addressed  his  earnest 
vows  to  Heaven,  that  **  whensoever  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  this  life,  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  same 
regions  where  the  soul  of  Wiclif  resided ;  since  he 
doubted  not  that  he  was  a  good  and  holy  man,  and 
worthy  of  a  habitation  in  heaven/'  *  Already  eminent 
for  his  bhilosophical  attainments,  Huss  had  obtained  an- 
other kind  of  celebrity,  so  early  as  the  year  1405,  by 
these  sermons,  in  which  he  inveighed  powerfully  against 
the  extortions  and  corruptions  by  wiiich  the  papal 
hierarchy  had  disfigured  tim  purity  of  Christian  faith. 
He  continued  to  preach,  unchecked,  dll  the  year  1409, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  commenced  open  war 
on  the  new  doctrines,  W  ordering  all  members  of  the 
university  who  possessed  Wiclif 's  writings  to  bring  them 
in,  that  those  wnich  were  fbund  to  be  heretical  might  be 
publicly  burnt;  Two  hundred  Tolumes  are  said  to  have 
been  thus  destroyed.  Huss,  and  other  members  of  the 
university,  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  their  cause  took  an  unfavourable  turn, 
and  the  Archbishop  was  empowered  to  suppress  the  doc- 
trines of  Wii^if  within  his  diocese.  Iluss,  however, 
with  his  friend,  pupil,  and  fellow-sufferer,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  master  of  theology  in  the  university,  continued 

*  Hist,  of  Church,  p.  587. 
VOL.  m.  n  ^   ^ 
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to  preach :  and  the  peoftle  followed  them,  in  spite  of  the 
combination  and  determined  oppontion  of  the  clergy  in 
general.  Huss  was  in  eoaaequence  fiiiminMied  to  appear 
at  Rome.  He  reinsed  to  place  faimaelf  in  the  po^nrar  of 
the  Pope,  but  sent  three  deputies  to  plead  ins  eaose. 
The  depHties  were  iasultod  and  maltreated,  and  he  him- 
self waB  declared  gail^  of  contnnacj,  and  exeonMmmi- 
cated.  Against  this  eenanre  he  pnUi^ed  a  ^ramal  pro- 
test, in  which^  after  reciting  aathoritieB  to  jostif^r  the 
step  which  he  was  taking,  narrating  his  excommunica- 
tion, and  explaining  the  injustice  and  informality  of  the 
proceedinffs  under  which  he  was  condemotied,  he  eon- 
eludes^  '*  It  is  thereibre  manifest  that,  none  of  these  ccm- 
ditions  being  fulfilled  in  my  case,  I  am  acquitted  before 
God  oi  the  crime  of  eontimaej,  and  am  unbound  bj 
a  pretended  and  frivolous  exoomnumication.  I,  Joho 
Husa,  present  this  appeal  t»  Jeans  Christ,  myanater  md 
just  ju4ge,  who  knows  and  protects  the  just  caase  of 
ey&ry  one."  * 

He  continued  accordingly  to  preach  at  Prague  till  eorlj 
in  the  year  1413,  when  the  Arailnsfaop  interposed,  and 
Huss  retired,  apparently  to  the  place  of  his  birdi.  Bat 
he  continued  to  write,  and  his  doetiinea  woe  readily  re- 
ceived by  the  Bohemians,  thou^  zealaasly  opposed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  On  the  meeting  of  ^e 
Council  of  Constance,  in  1414,  Huss  was  called  befcnre 
it,  to  declare  and  to  delend  his  opiniens.  He  had  dis- 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Pope,  but  be  recogadsed  the 
authority  of  the  church  in  its  general  council,  and  obeyed 
its  call  with  alacrity.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  earnest 
desire  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  Mth,  and  to  confess 
his  error,  if  he  could  be  convinced  of  error,  in  those 
points  wherein  he  differed  from  the  received  doctannes  of 
the  ehureh.  With  this  view,  before  he  went  to  Con- 
stance, he  appeared  before  a  synod  of  ike  ckrgy  held  at 
Prague,  with  the  express  view  of  declaring  and  support- 
ing his  peculisu*  tenets :  and  when  permission  to  do  so 
was  refused,  he  affixed  placards  m  places  of  public  resort, 

*  L*En£ant.  Hist  de  Concile  de  Constance,  liv.  1. 
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m  which  he  expeased  his  mtention  of  app^ring  at  Con- 
stance, .and  invited  all  who  had  any  complaint  to  make 
against  him  to  appear  in  suppcMrt  of  it.* 

The  charges  against  Huss  majbe  reduced  to  two 
heads  (unless  indeed  they  should  rather  be  ooneideFed  as 
one) :  that  he  was  a  Iblkwer  of  Wiclif,  and  that  he  was 
infected  with  the  ^'  leproi^  of  the  Yaudois."  The  opi- 
nions conttuned  under  the  latter  charge  are  thua  eniine- 
rated  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  prticularB),  inaa 
Mneas  Sylviiis^f  hy  Mr.  Waddkigton ;  it  being  premised 
that,  of  those  thus  impaled  to  him,  Huss  expres^y  dis- 
avowed many.  "The  most  important  of  &em  were 
these : — ^that  the  Pope  is  on  a  leyel  with  other  bishops ; 
that  all  ^priests  are  equal,  exoept  in  regard  to  personal 
merit ;  that  sobIs,  on  quitting  their  boSes,  are  immedi- 
ately condemned  to  eternal  piiniidMnent,  or  exalted  to 
everlasting  happiness ;  that  the  fire  of  purgatory  has  no 
existence ;  that  |»uyers  for  the  dead  are  a  vain  device, 
the  invention  of  saeerdotal  avarice ;  that  the  images  of 
God  and  the  saints  should  be  destroyed ;  ti!iat  the  orders 
(^  mendicants  were  iavented  by  evil  spirils ;  that  the 
clergy  ought  to  be  poor,  sitbasting  on  eJeeraosyBary  con- 
tributions ;  that  it  is  iree  to  all  men  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  ;  that  any  one  gmlty  of  mortal  sin  is  thereby  dis- 
qualified for  any  dignity,  secular  or  eoclesiastieal ;  that 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction  are  sot  among  the 

*  He  caused  this  document  to  be  published  at  Nuremberg : 
"  Master  John  Huss  goes  to  Constance,  there  to  declare  the 
faith  which  he  has  always  held,  holds  now,  and,  by  God's 
grace,  will  l^old  unto  deam.  As  he  has  given  public  notice 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  that  he  was  willing 
before  his  departure  to  give  account  of  his  faith  at  a  general 
synod  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Pra^,  to  answer  all  the  ob- 
jections which  could  be  made  to  it,  so  he  notifies  in  this 
in^)erial  city  of  Nuremberg,  that  if  any  one  has  any  error 
Gt  heresy  to  object  to  him,  such  person  has  only  to  repair  to 
the  Council  of  Constance,  since  it  is  there  that  he  is  ready 
to  give  account  of  his  fsdth**  (L'Enfant.  liv.  i.  p.  39). 

t  Hist  Bohemica,  c.  xxxv. 

m2 
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holy  rites  of  the  church ;  that  aoncular  confession  is  un- 
profitable,  since  confession  to  God  is  sufficient  for  par- 
don ;  that  the  use  of  cemeteries  is  without  reasonable 
foundation,  and  inculcated  for  the  sake  of  profit;  that 
the  world  itself  is  the  temple  of  the  omnipotent  God^ 
and  that  those  only  derogate  from  his  mi^sty  who  build 
churdies,  monasteries,  or  oratories ;  that  the  sacerdotal 
Testments,  the  ornaments  of  the  altars,  the  cups  and  other 
sacred  utensils,  are  of  no  more  than  vulgar  estimation ; 
that  the  suflfirages  of  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christ  in 
heaven  are  unprofitable  and  vainly  invoked ;  that  there 
is  no  holiday  excepting  Sunday ;  ttiat  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  should  by  no  means  be  observed ;  and  that  the 
fasts  established  by  the  church  are  equally  destitute  of 
divine  aulhori^."    Of  these  doctrines,  whether  irulj  or 
falsely  imputed  to  Hubs,  many  were  of  a  nature  to  excite 
the  anger  of  a  corrupt  and  avaricious  priesthood ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  added  another  still  more  calculated  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  his  judges  against  him :  he  main- 
tained that  tithes  were  strictly  deemosynary,  and  that 
it  was  free  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to  withhold  or  pay 
them  according  to  the  measure  of  his  chari^.     He  also 
maintained  the  right  of  the  laity  to  partici^te  in  the 
sacramental  cup.    It  appears  from  a  short  treatise,  written 
in  the  year  1413,  and  exposed  to  public  view  at  the 
chapel  of  Bethlehem,  entitled  '  Six  Errors,'  that  he  de- 
niea  to  the  priesthood  the  power  of  granting  remission  of 
punishment  and  absolution  from  sin ;  that  he  condemned 
the  doctrine,  that  obedience  is  due  to  a  superior  in  all 
things ;  that  he  maintained  that  an  unjust  excommunica- 
tion was  not  binding  on  the  person  against  whom  it  was 
levelled  ;  and  that  he  condemned  as  heretical  the  simo- 
niacal  offences  against  canon  law,  of  which  he  accused  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy.    He  also  in  his  sermons  con- 
demned as  useless  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
though  it  appears  in  the  same  sermon  that  he  believed 
in  purgatory  ;  and  rebuked  the  avarice  of  the  priests,  by 
whom  the  practice  of  exacting  large  presents,  as  the  price 
of  ransoming  souls  from  purgatory  by  their  masses,  had 
been  invented.* 

*  L'Enfant.  liv.  i.  pp.  36,  37^^^^t^ 
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The  readiness  of  Huss  to  face  the  Council  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  the  risk  which  he  was  about 
to  incur.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
with  a  request  indorsed,  that  it  might  not  be  opened, 
except  in  case  of  his  death :  it  contained  a  species  of 
confession.  He  also  wrote  an  exhortation  to  his  Bo- 
hemian congregation,  in  which  he  urges  them  to  remain 
constant  in  the  doctrine  which  he  had  faithfully  preached 
to  them ;  expresses  his  belief,  that  he  should  meet  with 
more  enemies  at  the  council  than  Christ  had  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  prays  for  health  and  strength  to  mountain  the  truth 
to  the  last,  resolved  to  suffer  any  extremes,  rather  than 
betray  the  Gospel  from  any  cowardice ;  requests  the 

Srayers  of  his  mends  in  his  behalf ;  and  speaks  very 
oubtfully  of  his  return,  expressing  his  wilhngness  to 
die  in  God's  cause.'"  Yet  if  good  faith  were  necessarily 
inherent  in  high  rank,  he  haid  no  reason  to  fear.  The 
Emperor  Sieismond  gave  him  a  safe  conduct,  pledging 
himself,  and  enjoining  his  subjects,  to  facilitate  and 
secure  the  safe  passage  of  Huss  to  and  fro :  and  Pope 
John  XXIII.  professed,  ^'  though  John  Huss  should 
murder  my  own  brother,  I  would  use  the  whole  of  my 
power  to  preserve  him  from  every  injury,  durinfi^  all  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Constance.*'  He  arrived  in  that 
city  in  November,  1414.  But  the  first  proceedings  of 
the  Council  showed  that  anything  rather  than  an  im- 
partial hearing  was  intended.  Huss  was  committed  to 
close  custody,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  being  heard 
by  an  advocate,  though  he  lay  sick  in  prison ;  on  the 
ground  that  the  canon  law  allowed  no  one  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy.  Mean- 
while, he  was  harassed  with  private  interrogatories,  and 
denied  a  public  audience  before  the  assembled  Council. 
This  right  he  demanded  with  urgency ;  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  in  this  instance  what  was  due  to  one  who  was  placed 
under  his  protection,  procured  it  for  him.  Early  in 
June,  1415,  the  Council  was  convened,  to  hear  the 
charges  against  him,  and  his  defence.  The  first  charge 
L'En&nt.  liv.  i.  p.  40. 
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was  read,  tnd  he  began  to  reply :  but  when  he  appealed 
to  ScripUire,  aa  tiie  aathority  on  which  his  doctrines 
were  founded,  hia  voice  was  overwhehaed  with  damonr. 
He  ceaaed :  but  when  he  i^n  attempted  to  speak,  tilie 
clamour  waa  renewed ;  and  the  assemUy  adjourned  in 
coniiiaion  to  June  7,  en  whieh  day  the  Emperor  was 
requeated  to  preside  in  person.  His  presence  secured 
more  decency  of  proceeding.  The  charges  brought 
against  Huss  were  based  chiefly  on  his  supposed  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  (concerning  the  truth  of  whidi 
it  was  needless  to  dispute,  since  they  had  already  been 
condemned  by  the  Council,  May  4,  1415),  and  on  his 
opinion  as  to  the  adnunistration  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
arguments  which  he  was  permitted  to  adduce  were  re- 
ceived, as  before,  with  shouts  of  derision,  and  the  as- 
sembly adjourned  to  the  following  day.  It  happ^ied, 
and  the  coincidence  was  calculated  to  make  a  £ep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  oi  those  who  inclined  to  his 
doctrines,  that  on'  that  day  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
p^ace,  which  was  total  at  Prague,  and  nearly  total  at 
Constance. 

His  audience  was  renewed  on  the  following  day.  Of 
the  opinions  imputed  to  him,  he  rejected  some,  and 
admitted  others  ;  and  those  wludi  he  did  admit,  he  de> 
fended  temperately  and  reasonably.  The  hearing  being 
dosed,  he  was  required  by  the  Council  to  retract  h£ 
errors.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  distinction  was  made 
b^ween  those  which  he  admitted  and  those  which  he 
denied:  the  Council  assumed,  that  he  held  certain 
opiniims,  and  he  was  called  to  recant  them  in  the  gross, 
or  to  seal  his  adherence  to  them  by  martyrdom.  "His 
reply  bears  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  motives  and 
to^the  humility  ol'  his  temper.  *'As  to  the  opmions 
imputed  to  me,  which  I  have  never  held,  those  I  cannot 
retract ;  as  to  those  which  I  do  indeed  profess,  I  am 
ready  to  retract  them,  when  I  shall  be  better  instructed 
by  the  Council."  The  Emperor,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  persuading  him  to  save  himself  by  sub- 
mission,'*' now  avowed  his  opinion,  that  ''among  the 

*  Sigismond  is  said  to  have  blushed  when  Huss  fixed  his 
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errors  of  Huss,  whidb  had  beea  in  ]9art  proved,  and  in 
part  confesaed,  there  was  not  one  which  did  not  deserve 
the  penal  flames ;"  and  ^^  that  the  temporal  sword  ought 
instsoitly  to  be  dj^wn,  &r  the  chastisement  of  his  £s- 
ciples,  to  the  end  tiiat  the  branehes  of  the  tree  might 
perish,  together  with  its  root."    The  Council  was  not 
slow  to  inflict  the  pendHy  thus  recommended.     Huss 
was  remanded  to  prison:  his  oonstanc^  was  severely 
tried  by  a  month's  impriaonm^xt,  in  whoeh  every  means 
of  persuasion  and  solicitation  were  used  to  induce  him 
to  retract,  and  live.    But  he  continued  calm  and  resolved, 
in  a  strmn  of  mind  equally  removed  from  pride  and 
stubbcHmness,  and  from  laxity  and  indifference,  replying 
to  those  who  urged  him  to  abjure  his  belief,  that  '^  he 
was  prepared  to  a£R>rd  an  example  in  himself  of  that 
enduring  patience  which  he  had  so  frequently  preached 
to  others,  and  which  he  relied  on  the  grace  of  God  to 
grant  him."    He  retained  tiiis  temper  to  die  end ;  and 
in  this  he  may  serve  as  a  pattern  or  a  rebuke  to  many 
persons,  who,  though  aealous  for  the  truth,  have  shown 
in  the  character  of  martyrs  as  much  of  lugotry  and  in- 
tolerance as  their  persecutora;   and  this  temper  was 
shown  nowhere  more  beautifiilly  than  in  one  of  his  last 
trials,  "  if  indeed  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Waddington)  we 
can  so  designate  the  upright  counsel  of  a  fiiitnful  and 
virtuous  friend,  for  such  was  die  circumstance  which 
completed  and  crowned  the  history  of  his  imprisonment ; 
and  it  should  be  everywhere  recorded,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature.    A  Bohemian  nobleman,  named  Jobn  of 
Chlum,  had  attended  Huss,  whose  disciple  he  was, 
through  all  his  perils  and  persecutions,  and  had  exerted 

eyes  on  him ;  as  he  declared  to  the  Council  that  he  had 
come  willingly  under  the  pledged  protection  of  .the  Em- 
peror there  present  Charles  V.,  when  pressed  to  arrest 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  is  said,  in  allosion  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  have  used  the  following  expression :  "  I  do 
not  mean  to  blush  with  my  predecessor  Sigismond/'  The 
conduct  of  the  two  emperors  towards  Huss  and  Luther  is 
well  contrasted  throughout;  and  Charles  was  not  a  less 
zealous  Catholic  than  nis  predecessor. 
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throughout  the  whole  affiiir  eveiy  method  that  he  could 
learn  or  de\'ue  to  save  him.  At  length,  when  eveiy 
hope  was  lost,  and  he  was  aboat  to  separate  from  the 
martyr  for  the  last  time,  he  addressed  him  in  these 
terms:  'My  dear  master,  I  am  unlettered,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  to  counsel  one  so  enlightened  as  you. 
Nerertheless,  if  you  are  secretly  conscious  of  any  one  of 
those  errors  which  have  been  publicly  imputed  to  you, 
I  do  entreat  you  not  to  feel  any  shame  in  retracting  it  ] 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  conyinced  of  your  inno- 
cenee,  I  am  so  far  from  adviainfl^  you  to  say  anything 
against  your  conscience,  that  I  exhort  you  rather  to 
endure  every  form  of  torture,  than  to  renounce  anything 
which  you  hold  to  be  true/  John  Huss  replied  with 
tears,  that  God  was  his  witness,  how  ready  he  had  ever 
been,  and  still  was,  to  retract  on  oath,  and  with  his  whole 
heart,  from  the  moment  he  should  be  convicted  of  any 
error,  by  evidence  from  the  Holy  Scripture.*'*  He  con- 
firmed this  assertion  in  a  letter,  written  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  to  the  Senate  of  Prague,  warning  them 
that  he  had  retracted  and  abjured  nothing,  but  was  ready 
to  abjure  and  express  his  detestation  of  every  proposition 
•extracted  from  his  books  which  could  be  proved  contrary 
•to  Scripture. 

Thus  passed  the  month  between  his  trial  and  his 
•execution,  not  in  struggles  to  avoid,  but  in  {)repanition 
to  meet  his  fete.  '*  God,"  he  said,  "  in  hb  wisdom,  has 
reasons  for  thus  prolonging  ray  life."  On  the  15th  of 
July,  he  was  brought  before  the  Council  for  the  last 
time.  He  listened  on  his  knees  while  his  sentence  was 
read ;  and  though  it  was  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking,  he  asserted  from  time  to  time  the  false- 
hood of  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  That 
of  obstinacy,  for  instance,  he  repelled  hardily.  "  This," 
he  said,  <<  I  deny  boldly.  I  uwavs  have,  and  do  still 
desire  to  be  better  instructed  by  Scripture ;  and  assert,  that 
I  am  so  zealous  for  the  truth,  that  if  by  one  word  I  could 
overthrow  the  errors  of  all  heretics,  there  is  no  peril 

*  Hist  of  Church,  p.  594. 
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which  I  would  not  face  for  that  end."  Against  the 
condemnation  ot  his  books  he  protested,  because  hitherto 
no  errors  had  been  shown  to  exist  in  them,  and  because^ 
being  chiefly  written  in  Bohemian,  or  translated  into 
languages  understood  by  few  of  the  members,  the  Council 
could  not  read,  nor  understand,  nor,  by  consequence, 
legitimately  condemn  them.  At  the  close  of  the  sentence, 
he  called  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  offered  a 
prayer  that  his  judges  and  accusers  might  find  pardon. 
JNothing  then  remained  but  to  proceed  to  his  degradation ; 
and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  forms  used  in  this  ceremony,  childish  as  they  may 
appear.  Certain  bishops,  appointed  to  perform  this  of- 
fice, caused  Hubs  to  be  robed  in  his  full  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, and  a  cup  to  be  placed  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  perform  mass.  As  they  put  upon  him  a  long 
white  robe,  named  the  aube,  he  said,  **  Our  Saviour  was 
dothed,  in  mockery,  in  a  white  robe,  when  sent  by  Herod 
before  Pilate :''  and  he  made  similar  reflections  as  the 
other  ensigns  of  the  sacred  functions  were  successively 
put  upon  him.  Being  thus  dressed,  the  bishops  again 
exhorted  him  to  recant ;  but  turning  to  the  people,  he 
declared  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  never  would  offend  and 
seduce  the  fiuthful  by  a  declaration  so  full  of  hypocrisy 
and  impiety,  and  thus  publicly  protested  his  innocence. 
Then  tne  bishops  took  from  him  the  chalice,  reciting  the 
words,  ^*  O  cursed  Judas,  who  having  forsaken  the  counsel 
of  peace,  hast  entered  into  that  of  the  Jews,  we  take 
away  this  cup,  &c.,"  according  to  the  common  formula 
for  degrading  a  priest.  On  this,  Huss  said  aloud,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  Grod,  he  hoped  that  day  to  drink 
of  that  cup  in  his  kingdom.  The  bishops  then  took 
away  his  sacerdotal  garments,  one  after  the  other,  pro- 
nouncing some  malediction  at  the  removal  of  each.  When 
they  came  to  obliterate  the  tonsure,  the  mark  of  priest- 
hood, a  ludicrous  question  arose,  whether  scissors  or  razora 
should  be  used ;  and  after  a  warm  debate,  it  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former.  His  hair  was  closely  cropped, 
a  pyramidal  paper  cap,  an  ell  high,  painted  with  figures 
of  devils,  and  mscribed  *^  Heresiarch,''  was  put  on  his 

H  3 
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head ;  and  thus  attired,  the  prelates  cbaritablj  conaigned 
his  soul  to  the  infernal  devils.*  Divested  thus  of  ^e 
saered  character  of  pnesthood,  he  was  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power,  represented  hj  the  Emperor,  under 
whose  safe-conduct  he  had  re]paired  to  Coostanee,  and 
who  had  yet  openly  given  his  voice  for  cauBiDg  ^  heretic 
to  expiate  his  errors  br  the  torments  of  fire,  llie  Em- 
peror diai^gfed  iJie  Elector  Palatine  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  the  penalties  of  the  hm  inflicted :  and  it  is  smd, 
that  a  succeeding  elector,  the  descendant  in  the  Ibiirdi 
generation  of  the  person  lh«s  employed,  who  was  a 
ftvourer  of  the  Keformation,  and  dying  diildlees,  wit- 
nessed the  eztuiction  of  his  line,  was  want  to  attribiile 
that  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Heaven,  piinishkig  in  the 
fbivth  generation  the  Ibigoted  aad  cruel  eagerness  with 
which  his  ancestor  had  executed  the  onheiy  task  intmsted 
to  him  on  this  occasion. 

Hoss  was  immediat^y  conducted  to  the  stake,  and 
suffered  his  agonizing  death  with  unsAiaken  firmness.  It 
Is  told  by  an  old  writer  of  his  Ufe,  that  the  people  said, 
hearing  the  fervency  of  his  address  to  God,  *'  We  do 
not  know  what  this  man  has  done  before ;  but  now,  we 
hear  him  oifer  op  excellent  prayers.''  His  ashes  were 
carefully  collected  and  cast  mto  the  Rhine,  lest  they 
should  serve  to  keep  up  the  affection  of  his  friends :  but 
the  precaution  was  vain,  ibr  we  are  toldf  that  the  very 
earth  of  the  spot  on  winch  he  was  burnt  was  collected 
as  a  sacred  relic,  and  carried  into  Bohemia  by  his  dis- 
ciples. 

Before  the  &te  of  Huss  was  detennined,  the  Council 
had  wreaked  a  tardy  vengeance  on  his  forerunner  and 
preceptor  Wiclif,  wliose  body  was  ordered  '^  to  be  taken 
from  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  away  irom  the  burial 
of  any  dhurch."  After  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  the 
empty  insult  was  most  efiectuauy  executed,  by  disinter- 
ring and  burning'  the  reformer's  body,  and  casting  the 
ashes  into  a  neighbouring  brook.     The  often  quoted 

*  Animam  toam  devovemus  infemis  diaboitis.  Mb,  Sybr, 
t  ^iieas  Sylvius,  Hist.  Bohemica,  e.  xxxvi. 
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words  of  Fuller  on  ihk  ooeasion  may  be  equally  well 
applied  to  the  good  man  wliose  history  has  just  been 
rekted  : — *^  The  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into  Avon ; 
Avon  into  Sev^n;  Severn  into  the  nairow  seas ;  they 
into  the  main  oceui.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are 
the  emblem  of  his  doetrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all 
the  world  over." 

Jerome  of  Prague  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
most  distinguished  among  Huss's  followers,  and  his 
coadjutor  in  preaching.  He  also  was  summoned  to 
Constance  in  the  spring  of  1415,  before  Huss  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom ;  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence 
g£  witnessing  his  companion's  sufEerings  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  retract,  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms,  as 
blasphemous  and  seditious,  the  tenets  which  in  bis  heart 
he  still  continued  to  hold,  and  to  profess  his  entire  ad- 
herence to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church.  For- 
tunately he  was  not  left  to  endure  through  life  the 
reproaches  of  conscience  ;  for  the  continued  enmity  and 
mistaken  persecution  of  his  adversaries  conferred  a 
benefit  on  nim  which  they  were  far  from  intending.  He 
was  still  retained  in  confinement,  and  harassed  wiih  fresh 
charges,  though  his  retractation  had  been  ample  and 
complete :  for  there  were  many  who  thought  that  hos- 
tility to  the  hierarchy  could  not  be  expiated  except  by 
blood.  At  last  he  obtained  a  public  audience  before  the 
Couadl,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1416 ;  when  ,he  readied 
his  £Miner  recantation,  confessing  that  it  had  been 
dictated  onij  by  the  fear  of  a  painful  death.  There  is  a 
close  coincidence  between  the  history  of  Jerome,  and 
that  of  the  feither  of  our  English  church,  Cranmer,  who 
sufiSered  a  similar  death  in  the  following  century.  Both 
swerved  through  the  influence  of  fear  from  the  path  of 
duty :  both  were  punished  for  their  weakness  by  being 
treacheroudy  deprived  of  that  temporal  advantage  which 
was  the  price  <^  th^  apostacv ;  and,  being  reeled  by 
that  mistaken  malioe  to  their  auty,  both  redeemed  their 
virtue,  and  have  obtained  eternal  honour  in  exchange  for 
a  diort  and  shameful  breathing-time  on  earth.  Poggio 
the  Florentine,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  course 
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of  Jerome's  trials  has  left  a  long  and  interesting  account 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  Leonardo  Aretino,  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  sympathy  had  been  strongly  excited  by 
the  constancy  of  the  soTOrer.  Though  connected  with 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  writes  in  such  a 
Strain  of  admiration,  that  his  friend  thoi^t  it  necessary 
to  warn  him  of  the  danger  which  he  might  incur  by- 
speaking  of  a  condemned  heretic  in  such  terms.  The 
letter  will  be  found  entireljr  translated  in  Mr.  Shepherd's 
Life  of  Poggio  Bracdolini,  from  which  the  foUowiag 
description  of  Jerome's  final  sufferings  is  extracted : — 
*'  No  stoic  ever  suffered  death  with  such  constancy  of 
mind ;  when  he  arriyed  at  the  place  of  executicm  he 
stripped  himself  of  his  garments,  and  knelt  down  before 
the  stake,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  tied  with  ropes 
and  a  chain.  Then  great  |Heces  of  wood,  intermixed 
with  straw,  were  piled  as  nigh  as  his  breast  Wh^i 
fire  was  set  to  the  pile,  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn,  which 
was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  smoke  and  flune.  I 
must  not  omit  a  strikmg  circumstance,  which  shows  the 
firmness  of  his  mind.  When  the  executioner  was  going 
to  apply  the  fire  behind  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
see  it,  he  said,  Come  this  way,  and  kindle  it  in  my 
sight ;  for  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  it,  I  should  never  have 
come  to  this  place.  Thus  perished  a  man  in  eveiy 
respect  exemplary,  except  in  the  ,erroneousness  of  his 
faitn.  I  was  a  witness  of  his  end,  and  observed  every 
particular  of  its  process.  He  may  have  been  heretical 
m  his  notions,  and  obstinate  in  persevering  in  them :  but 
he  certainly  died  like  a  philosopher.  I  have  rehearsed  a 
long  story ;  as  I  wish  to  employ  my  leisure  in  relating 
a  transaction  which  far  surpasses  the  events  of  ancient 
history.  For  neither  did  Mutius  suffer  his  hand  to  be 
burnt  80  patientiy  as  Jerome  endured  the  burning  of  his 
whole  body ;  nor  did  Socrates  drink  the  hemlock  as 
cheerfully  as  Jerome  submitted  to  the  ^re,'* 

If  it  were  really  hoped  to  purge  the  dross  of  heresy 
from  Bohemia  by  this  fiery  ordeal,  the  result  is  another 
lesson  to  prove  the  inutility  of  combating  opinion  by 
violence.     The  nobility  considered  the   breadi  of  the 
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Emperor^s  safe-conduct  as  an  insult  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia :  the  commons,  prepared  for  rebellion  against 
the  spiritual  dominion  oi  Rome,  and  inflamed  by  the 
&te  of  their  loved  and  venerat^  teachers,  broke  into 
acts  of  yiolence.  Fresh  measures  of  provocation  on  each 
aide  soon  ;led  to  extremities ;  a  crusade  was  proclaimed 
gainst  Bohemia  bj  Pope  Martin  V.,  and  headed  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismond;  and  the  quarrel  was  thus  fairly 
committed  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  Enthusiasm 
made  up  for  the  apparent  ineouality  of  force :  the  in- 
surgents assumed  tne  name  or  Taborites,  named  the 
mountain  on  which  thev  pitched  their  tents  Tabor,  and 
stigmatized  their  neighbours  by  the  names  of  the  ido- 
latrous nations  irom  whom  the  Israelites  won  the  Holy 
Land.  They  often  defeated  the  armies  of  the  church, 
aad  maintained  their  ground  so  firmly,  that  in  1433  the 
Council  of  Basle  endeavoured  to  invite  their  leaders  to 
a  conference.  This  attempt  at  pacification  failed ;  but 
it  taught  the  Catholics  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
religious  differences  which  distracted  these  enthusiastic 
men :  and  in  1436,  the  church  and  the  Emperor  gained 
the  final  ascendency,  more  by  civil  discord  than  by  the 
sword.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  numerous  party 
in  Bohemia  preserved  the  faith  for  which  Huss  and 
Jerome  had  suffered,  and  their  fathers  had  fought ;  and 
received  with  joy  the  ampler  reformation  preached  by 
Luther. 

The  second  subject  which  we  have  proposed  to  notice 
belongs  to  a  period  of  much  interest  m  British  history, 
that  of  the  fruitless  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  re-impose 
episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  Few  spectacles 
are  more  elevating  and  more  improving  than  the  patient 
endurance  of  evU  for  conscience'  sake  even  in  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  it  is'still  more  impressive,  where  a  multitude 
are  actuated  by  common  feelings  and  a  common  principle. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  persecuted  body  of  the  Scot- 
tish Presbetyrian  recusants ;  and  if  there  be  any  to  whom 
the  questions,  whether  a  written  ritual  or  eztemporaneou 
prayer  should  be  used,  whether  the  Episcopal  or  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  government  should  prevail,  appear 
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iii8ii£Biaeiit  groimdfl  of  dispute  to  justify  %  oivil  wmt,  k  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  this  caee  the  aggresskm  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  goveinraait;  that  Chnries  II. 
had  m<M*e  than  once  taken  me  Covenant,  the  mere  lefosal 
to  abjure  which  was  now  thought  worthy  of  deni^  ;  that 
the  rebebf  if  that  name  be  applkalde  to  them,  sou^t 
nothing  more  than  liberty  to  serve  God  a£ter  their  a^im 
consciences;  and  further,  that  the  arbitrary  Yioleoce 
which  would  have  annulled  the  established  chorch  of 
Scotland,  to  sabstitote  another  which  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  hated,  was  only  one  of  that  series  of  mistaken  and 
criminal  measures  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hoose 
of  Stuart  irom  the  throne.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
minivers  were  driven  from  their  livings  in  one  day,  to 
derive  a  scanty  maintenance  from  their  poor  but  zecuoos 
hearers :  but  these  men  neitiier  ofierea  reastaooe:,  nor 
preached  rebellion,  until  they  were  ddbarred  from  per- 
forming their  pastoral  office.  And  even  when  tfaey  and 
their  followers  did  take  arms,  it  was  origiaaUy  in  self- 
defence,  to  protect  meetings  for  the  peaceable  puipose  of 
divine  wcMrship,  held  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the'  tratkr^ 
less  hills,  from  the  fary  of  a  most  lieeatioos  sotdieiy, 
which  even  that  strict  concealment  could  not  mitigato  or 
elude.  That  the  better  cause  was  disgraced  by  some 
extravagances  and  crimes,  and  that  it  gave  nse  in  some  to 
a  morose  and  gloomy  spirit  of  &nalacism,  will  not  sur- 
prise any  who  have  considered  the  e£fect  of  persecution, 
which,  the  very  converse  of  mercy,  is  twice  onsed  in  its 
operation,  a  curse  on  him  who  inflicts,  as  on  kirn  who 
suffers.  Driven  to  assemble  in  moss  and  mountain,  girt 
with  their  swords,  and  prepared  to  defend  life  and  faith 
by  the  strong  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  men  turned 
in  preference  to  the  warlike  pages  of  the  sacred  records, 
and  in  Ume,  and  conduct,  and  phraseolcgy  imitated  the 
martial  leaders  and  reformers  of  Judaea,  rather  than  the 
milder  teachers  of  the  religion  which  it  was  their  boast  to 
hold  fast  in  its  utmost  purity.  Continually  oeoupied  by 
the  thought  of  death,  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to 
subdue  their  natuial  fears  and  a:ffi^ons  into  the  re^ution 
to  serve  the  Lord  after  what  they  deemed  the  only  true 
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fnth,  and  to  abide  in  him  to  the  uttermost,  it  is  no  wonder 
tluit  Cameron,  Cargill,  Peden,  and  other  zealous  preach* 
ess,  whose  rade  and  stem  eloquence  roused  the  Scottish 
peasant  to  the  indurance  of  martyrdom,  m  many  instances 
KMt  nght  of  reason  in  enthusiasm,  and  m  some,  them* 
s^ves  or  their  foUowers,  oemmitted  acts  which  rendered 
^«D  jDstly  amenable  to  legal  punishment.*    It  forms, 

*  The  mvrder  of  Arehbishop  Sharpe  isthemost  celebrated 
and  remarkable  of  these  iastanoes  or  perverted  enthusiasm, 
mistaken  api^ieadons  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  determina'* 
tion  to  see  a  special  Providence  in  passing  events.  Burley, 
Balhillet,  and  their  associates,  when  they  met  on  the  Magus 
Muir,  had  no  thought  of  harming  Sharpe:  butwhoi  his 
coach  passed  that  way,  they  concluded  that  the  Lord  had 
deliyered  him  into  their  hands  ;  and  therefore  they  killed 
him.  For  the  eflfect  of  the  persecuti<ni,  see  Fox's  Hist,  of 
James  II.  **  This  system  of  government,  and  especially  the 
rigour  with  which  those  eencemed  in  the  late  insurrectioDS» 
the  excommunication  of  the  king,  or  the  other  outrages  com- 
plained o^  were  pursued  and  hunted,  sometimes  by  blood- 
hounds, sometimes  by  soldiers  almost  equally  savage,  and 
afterwards  shot  like  wild  beasts,  drove  some  of  tiiose  secta- 
nes  who  were  styled  Cameronians,  and  other  proscribed 
persons,  to  measures  of  absohite  desperation.  They  made  a 
declaration,  which  they  caused  to  be  affixed  to  different 
chBrdies,  impordng  that  they  would  use  the  law  of  retaliation, 
and  *  108  wilU  said  they,  ^puniah  as  enemies  to  God,  and  to 
the  Covenant y  such  persons  as  shallmake  it  their  work  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  our  blood ;  and  chiefly,  if  they  shall  continue 
obstinatdy  and  with  habitucd  malice  to  proceed  against  us:* 
with  more  to  the  like  effect  Upon  such  an  occasion,  the 
interference  of  government  became  necessary*  The  govern- 
ment did  indeed  interfere,  and  by  a  vote  dT  council  ordered, 
that  whoever  owned,  or  refused  to  disown,  the  declaration 
on  oath,  should  be  put  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  though  unarmed  when  taken.  Tlie  execution  of 
this  massacre,  in  the  twelve  counties  which  were  principally 
oonocrBed,  was  committed  to  the  mUitaij,  and  exceeded,  if 
poaable,  the  ordnr  itself.  The  disownmg  the  declaration 
was  required  to  be  made  in  a  particular  form  prescribed* 
WoBoen  obstinate  in  that  fimaticism,  lest  female  blood  should 
be  a  stain  Yipon  the  swords  of  scddiers  engaged  in  this  honour- 
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however,  no  part  of  oar  sabject  to  enter  into  a  def^raice 
of  their  conduct  or  doctrine.  The  lofty  spirit  of  resig- 
nation in  which  they  met  their  fate  is  the  only  point  in 
their  histwy  which  admits  of  comparison  with  the  sab- 
ject-matter  of  this  chanter:  and  in  this  respect,  the 
Athenian  philosopher  haa  no  adyantage  over  the  humblest 
of  these  unlettered  peasants.  The  stories  of  their  resig- 
nation, nay  of  their  exultation  in  the  hour  of  trial,  have 
been  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  their  scattered  graves 
in  the  wild  moorlands  of  Southern  Scotland  are  still 
regarded  with  veneration  and  affiection.  May  it  be  long 
before  a  feeling  dies  away,  so  well  calculated  to  keep 
alive  a  hatred  of  op^H'ession,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  religion  I 
There  is  extant  a  singular  and  affecting  account  of  the 

able  emplovment,  were  drowned.  The  habitations,  as  well 
of  tiiose  who  had  fled  to  save  themselves,  as  of  those  who 
suffered,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  Such  members  of  the 
£unilies  of  the  delinquents  as  were  above  twelve  years  old, 
were  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards]  trans- 
ported. The  brutality  of  the  soldiers  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  army  let  loose  from  all  restraint,  and  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  royal  justice,  as  it  was  called,  upon 
wretches.  Graham,  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  and 
who,  under  the  titie  of  Lord  Dundee  (a  tide  which  was  pro- 
bably conferred  on  him  by  James  for  these  or  sinular 
services),  was  afterwards  esteemed  such  a  hero  among  the 
Jacobite  party,  particularly  distiuguished  himself.  Of  six 
unarmed  fugitives  whom  he  seized,  he  caused  four  to  be  shot 
in  his  presence,  nor  did  the  remaining  two^  experience  any 
other  mercy  from  him  than  a  delay  of  their  doom ;  and  at 
another  time,  having  intercepted  the  flight  of  one  of  these 
victims,  he  had  him  shown  to  his  family,  and  then  muadered 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  The  example  of  persons  of  such 
high  rank,  and  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  an  educa- 
tion in  some  degree  corresponding  to  their  station,  could  not 
fail  of  operating  upon  men  of  a  lower  order  in  societjr.  The 
carnage  became  every  day  more  general,  and  more  mdiseri* 
minate ;  and  the  murder  of  peasants  at  their  houses^  or  while 
employed  in  their  usual  work  in  ^e  fields,  by  the  soldiers^ 
was  not  only  not  reproved  or  punished,  but  deemed  a  meri* 
torious  service  by  their  superiors."    Caiap.  ii.  p.  128-3a 
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death  of  one  of  these  sufferers,  written  by  Alexander 
Peden,  an  enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  Cameronian  sect, 
'which  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
xuffrative,   and    the    minute    circumstantiality    of   the 
details.    This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  we  propose  to 
take  from  this  portion  of  our  history  ;  the  other  consists 
of  some  extracts  relative  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplbhed  and  discreet,  as  well  as 
most  pious,  of  the  ministers  who  suffered  during  the  per- 
secution under  the  two  last  kings  of  the  Stuart  family. 
The  former  of  these  two,  by  name  John  Brown,  was  a 
small  fanner  and  carrier,  resident  at  Priesthill,  in  the 
parish  of  Muirkirk,  an  upland  district  on  the  borders  of 
Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire ;  "  a  man  "  says  Wodrow, "  of 
shining  piety,  who  had  great  measures  of  solid  digested 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  a  singular  talent  of  a 
most  plain  and    affecting  way  of  communicating   his 
knowledge  to  others."    This  man  was  orderly,  s^ate, 
and  discreet,  and  nowise  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party, 
except  as  a  conscientious  and  inflexible  seceder  from  the 
Episcopalian  worship  atteMOted  to  be  imposed.     Our 
tale  is  taken  from  a  pubyH|on  entitled  the  '  Life  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Peden,'  ptAiHied  about  the  year  1720.* 
"  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1686,  he  (Mr.  Alexander 
Peden)  came  to  the  house  of  John  Brown  and  Marion 
Weir,  whom  he  married  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  where 
he  stsud  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  he  took 
farewell,  he  came  out  of  the  door,  saying  to  himself, 
'  Poor  woman,  a  fearful  morning,'  twice  over ;  '  A  dark 
misty  morning.'    The  next  morning,  between  five  and 
six  hours,  the  said  John  Brown  having  performed  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  family,  was  going  with  a  spade  in 
his  hand  to  make  ready  some  peat  ground :  the  mist 
being  very  dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and  bloody 

*  The  following  passage,  with  'other  interesting  particu- 
lars relative  to  these  times,  is  to  be  found  in  Scott* s  *  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  '  Old  Mortality,'  as  a  most  vivid  and  affecting  pic- 
ture of  this  interesting  period  of  our  history,  though  coloured 
by  the  author's  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  dominant  party. 
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ClaTerfaoufie  com^aased  him  vitfa  three  tio<mB  of  korae^ 
brought  him  to  his  howe,  and  then  exammed  him  ;  irbo, 
though  he  was  a  maa  of  a  gtammering  speech,  yet 
answered  hhn  distinctly  and  aolidlj;  which  raadeOlcrar- 
hoose  to  examine  tibose  whom  he  had  taken  to  be  his 
guide  through  die  mmn,  if  ever  they  heard  him  preach. 
They  answered.  No,  no ;  he  was  never  a  preacher.     He 
said,  <  If  he  has  not  preached,  midde  has  he  prayed  in 
his  time/    He  said  to  John,  *  Go  to  your  prayers,  for 
you   shall  immecKately  die/    When  he  was  praying, 
ClaTerhouse  interrupted  him  three  times :  one  tnne  that 
he  stopt  him,  he  was  pleading  that  tiie  Lord  woidd  spore 
a  remnant,  and  not  nuJce  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  his 
anger.     Claverhoose  said, '  I  gave  you  time  to  pray,  and 
ye  are  begun  to  preach:'  he  tmrned  about  upon  his 
knees  and  said,  '  Sir,  you  know  neither  the  nature  of 
preaching  or  praymg,  that  calls  this  preaching.'     Then 
continued  without  conibsion ;  when  ended,  Claverfaoose 
said,  '  Take  good-night  of  your  wife  and  children/     His 
wife  standing  by  wim  her  cMld  in  her  arms  that  she  had 
brought  forth  to  him,  and  i^|feer  chiki  of  his  first  wife^s, 
he  came  to  her,  and  said,  ^!(pkr  Marion,  the  day  is  come, 
that  I  told  you  would  come  when  I  first  Sjrake  to  you  of 
marrying  me.'    She  said,  ^  Indeed,  John,  I  can  willingly 
pai*t  with  you.'    '  Then,'  he  said, '  thb  is  all  I  desire,  I 
nave  no  more  to  do  but  to  die.'    He  kissed  his  wife  and 
bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and  promised  blessings  to 
be  multiplied  upon  them,  and  his  Uesong.     Claverhoose 
ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot  him  i*  the  most  part  of  the 
bullets  came  upon  his  head,  which  scattered  his  brains  on 
the  ground.    Claverhouse  said  to  his  wife, '  What  tfainkest 
thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  ? '  She  said, '  I  thought 
ever  much  of  him,  and  now  as  mudi  as  ever.'     He  said, 
'  It  were  justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him.'    She  said,  *  If 
ye  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  but  that  your  cruelde 
would  go  that  length ;  but  how  will  ye  make  answer  for 
this  morning's  work  ? '    He  said,  *  To  man  I  can  be 

'   *  Wodrow  says  that  the  soldiers  hentated,  or  refused  to 
fire,  and  that  ClaTerhouse  shot  Brown  with  his  own  hands. 
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answerable ;  and  for  Grod,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own 
hand.'  ClATerhouse  mounted  his  horse,  and  marched, 
and  left  her  with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying 
there ;  she  set  the  bairn  upon  the  ground,  and  gathered 
his  brams,  and  lied  up  his  head,  and  straiffhted  his  body, 
and  covered  him  in  ner  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept 
over  him.  It  being  a  very  desolate  place,  where  never 
verdure  grew,  and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was  some  time 
before  any  friends  came  to  her ;  the  first  that  came  was 
a  very  fit  hand,  that  old  singular  Christian  woman  in  the 
Cummerhead,  named  Elizabeth  Menzies,  three  miles 
distant,  who  had  been  tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her 
husband  at  Fentland,  afterwards  of  two  worthy  sons, 
Thomas  Weir,  who  was  killed  at  Drumclog,  and  David 
Steel,  who  was  suddenly  shot  afterwards  when  taken. 
The  said  Marion  Weir  sitting  upon  her  husband's  grave, 
told  me,  that  before  that,  she  coiud  see  no  blood  but  what 
she  was  in  danger  to  faint ;  and  yet  she  was  helped  to  be 
a  witness  to  all  this,  without  either  fainting  or  confusion, 
except  when  the  shots  were  let  ofi^,  her  eyes  dazzled. 
His  corpse  was  buried  at  the  end  of  his  house,  where  h 
was  slain,  with  this  inscription  on  his  grave-stone : — 

In  earth's  cold  bed,  the  dusty  part  here  lies 

Of  one  who  did  the  earth  as  dust  despise  I 

Here  in  this  place,  from  earth  he  tobk  departure ; — 

Now  he  has  got  the  garland  of  the  martyr. 

This  murder  was  committed  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
morning:  Mr.  Peden  was  about  ten  or  eleven  miles 
distant,  having  been  in  the  fields  all  night ;  he  came  to 
the  house  between  seven  and  eight,  and  desired  to  call 
in  the  family,  that  he  might  pray  amongst  them.  When 
praying,  he  said,  '  Lord,  when  wilt  thou  avenge  Brown's 
blood  ?  Oh  1  let  Brown's  blood  be  precious  in  thy  sight ! 
and  hasten  the  day  when  thou  wilt  avenge  it,  with 
Cameron's,  Cargill's,  and  many  others  of  our  martyrs' 
names;  and  oh!  for  that  day,  when  the  Lord  would 
avenge  all  their  bloods.' 

*'When  ended,  John  Muirhead  inquired  what   he 
meant  by  Brown's  blood  ?     He  swd  twice  over,  *  What 
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do  I  mean  ?  Claverfaooae  has  been  at  the  Priesthill  this 
morning,  and  has  arueWy  murdered  John  Brown  :  his 
corpse  was  lying  at  the  end  of  his  house,  and  his  poor 
wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  corpse,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak 
a  word  comfortably  to  her.' " 

It  b  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  atrocity  was  single  or 
singular  in  its  nature,  or  that  it  and  others  rest  upon  doubt- 
ful testimony.  ''  No  historical  facts,"  says  Mr.  Pox, ''  are 
better  ascertained  than  the  account  of  these  instances  of 
cruelty  which  are  to  be  found  in  Wodrow."  And  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  carried  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  number  of  militanr  executions  or  murders  re- 
corded by  that  author,*  in  the  two  first  months  only  of 
the  year  in  which  the  above  tragedy  was  enacted. 
Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  were  the  unwar- 
ranted excesses  of  a  brutal  soldiery:  the  Privy  Council, 
the  chief  executive  power  of  Scotland,  clearly  pointed  out 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  its  instructions  ;t 

*  We  give  an  abstract,  to  show  both  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  crimes  whidi  were  punished  with  death. 

Jan.  23.  Six  persons  shot,  surprised  in  prayer,  in  the 
parish  of  Monigan,  Galloway. 

Jan.  31.  One  person  sho(  taken  in  hiding,  in  Durisdeer, 
Nithsdale. 

Jan.  31.  Four  shot,  for  refudng  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
Straiton,  Ayrshire. 

Feb.  19.  Four  shot  and  two  hanged,  taken  in  hiding. 
Orr,  Galloway. 

Feb.  21.    Five  killed  at  Kirkonnel. 

Feb.  28.    One  killed  at  Barr,  in  Carrick. 

Ten  odiers  killed  in  the  above  month,  at  different  times, 
dates  uncertain,  facts  certain.  And  so  on,  through  the  year, 
but  especially  the  first  half.  All  these,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  military  executions  solely,  not  men  slain  in  fighting, 
nor  men  condenmed  by  the  civil  power.  Wodrow,  book  iii. 
chap.  9.  §  6. 

t  Instructions  to  General-lieutenant  Drummond  for 
marching  to  the  southern  and  western  ^ires.  Edinb.  April 
21,  1685, 

"  Imo.  You  are  to  employ  all  his  majesties  standing  forces, 
in  the  southern  and  western  shires,  or  so  numy  of  them  as 
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and  in  its  dealines  with  the  prisonen  brought  before  it, 
showed  equally  chearly  that  the  ezoeeding  of  Uieir  orders 
in  severity  would  not  be  harshly  construed.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  recollect  the  scene  in  <  Old  Mortality,' 
in  which  the  preacher  Macbriar  is  examined  before  the 
Council :  and  the  fiction  does  go  one  step  beyond  the 
reality,  as  detailed  in  the  authentic  pages  of  Wodrow. 
Those  who  did  not  perish  by  shot  or  sword,  had  often 
reason  to  wish  that  their  sui^ngs  had  been  ended  by 
the  summary  method  of  military  execution.  Torture 
was  pitilessly  used  to  extract  confession ;  and  branding, 
banishment,  and  hanging,  were  largely  employed,  not 
only  against  the  Tiolent  spirits  whom  persecution  had  driven 

you  shall  find  expedient,  for  pursuing,  suppressing,  and 
utterly  destroying  ail  such  fugitive  rebels  as  resist,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  majesties  government :  and 
you  are  to  cause  immediately  shoot  such  of  them  to  deaths 
as  you  immediately  find  in  arms. 

**  2do.  You  shall  give  order  to  apprehend  all  persdns  sus- 
pect for  harbourers,  or  resetters  of  rebels,  and  fugitive  vaga* 
bonds :  and  punish  such  as  you  find  guilty,  according  to 
law." 

He  is  farther  warranted  to  take  free  quarters,  for  all  per- 
sons under  his  command  (not  bein^  of  his  majesty's  forces)^ 
in  all  places  where  rebels,  and  fugitives,  and  vagabonds  are 
suspected  of  being  reset,  harboured,  or  connived  at. 

There  is  sometibing  at  once  ludicrous  and  revolting  in  the 
following  complaint,  and  the  remedy  applied  to  the  grievance. 
It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Council  ex- 
ercised their  inquisitorial  functions : — 

**  July  14.  The  magistrates  of  Glasgow  present  a  petition 
to  the  council,  showing  that  fheir  toll^th  is  pestered  with 
many  silly  old  women,  who  are  a  ^reat  charge  to  the  town. 
The  council  order  them  to  be  whipped  and  burnt  on  the 
cheek  severely,  who  are  guilty  of  reset  and  converse ;  and 
such  as  are  ffuilty  of  ill  principles,  that  they  be  whipped  and 
all  dismissed."  Wodrow,  Hist,  of  Sufierings  of  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  chap.  ix.  }  3. 

Beset  .and  converse  are  the*  harbouring  and  intercourse 
with  proscribed  persons :  guilty  of  ill  principles  is  a  phrase 
of  convenient  latitude ;  but  must  be  understood  to  signify 
affection  to  the  kirk  and  covenant 
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to  aasume  armSy  but  against  those  who  offered  none  but 
passive  reaistanoe.    And  this  sererity  was  the  cause,  not 
the  consequence,  of  the  moie  vioknt  sects  rising  in  arms: 
it  was  the  result  <^  a  premeditated  seheoie  to  oppres, 
if  not  to  root  oat,  FresoTteiiuiisra,  as  tending  to  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  indepenaence,  eivil  as  well  as  religious. 
With  this  intention,  the  ministiffl^  and  other  prominent 
persons  were  first  attacked  under  fonn  of  law :  it  was 
not  until  their  finaness  proved  to  be  HMKpi^;nable,  that 
the  act  of  assembling  for  worship  was  itself  proscribed. 
Even  so  eariy  as  1661,  Mr.  Janes  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
most  emineiit  mmisters  ef  the  Scottish  church,  a  man  of 
moderation  and  discretioA,  as  well  as  seal,  learning,  and 
piety,  was  singled  out  as  a  victim.     Hume's  account  of 
this  transaction  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which 
he  treats  of  this  period  of  histoiy.    "  It  was  deemed 
political  to  hold  over  men's  heads  for  some  time  the 
terror  of  punishment,  till  they  should  have  made  the 
requisite  compliances  with  the  new  government.   Though 
neither  the  king's  temper  nor  plan  of  administration  led 
him  to  severity,  some  examples,  after  such  a  Uoody  and 
triumphant  rebellion,  seemed  necessary ;  and  the  Mar- 
onis  of  Argyle^  and  one  Guthrie  were  pitched  upon  as 
tae  victims.  .  .     Gutiirie  was  a  seditions  preacher,  and 
had  personally  affitmted  the  king :  his  punishment  gave 
surprise  to  nobody."    On  this  passage,  we  have  to  ob- 
serve, that  Guthrie  was  not  a  person  unknown  or  insig- 
nificant, to    be  spoken   of  thus   contemptuously   (one 
Guthrie) ;  and  in  denial  the  latter  statements,  to  quote 
the  following  extract  from  Wodrow,  whose  testimony 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  to  that  of  Hume,  neither 
quoting  their  authority.     *^  The  king  himself  was  so 
sensible  of  his  (Guthrie's)  good  services  to  Inm  and  his 
interest  when  at  the  lowest,  and  of  the  severity  of  this 
sentence,  that  when  he  got  notice  of  it,  he  asked  with 
some  warmth,    *  And  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Patrick  Gillespie?'     It  was  answered  that  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie had  so  many  friends  in  the  house,  his  life  could 
not  be  taken.     *  Well,'  said  the  king,  *  if  I  had  known 
you  would  have  spared  Mr.  Gillespie,  I  would  have 
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Spared  Mr.  Gutibie/*  And  indeed  there  was  reason 
for  it,  as  to  one  who  had  been  so  £rm  and  zealous  a 
sappcn-ter  of  hhi  Majesties  title  and  interest,  and  had 
sulP<»red  so  nracfa  for  his  eentiniied  opposition  to,  and 
disownkkg  of  the  fingiish  umi^tion."  And  lar  from 
being  an  insigniieant  person,  whose  death  nnght  be 
passed  over  as  a  matter  of  no  acemurt,  the  greatest  pains 
were  taken  to  induce  him  to  s»re  has  life  bjf  making 
cfflBoesdons,  with  tiie  Taioe  of  wbidi,  as  coming  from 
him,  the  court  party  were  well  acquainted.  But  his  o£fence 
and  the  reason  for  pursinng  him  to  death  are  not  ob- 
scm<dly  hinted  at  m  the  frst  seotenoe  of  our  extract  from 
Hmne :  he  had  stoed  up  agnnst  invaBion  of  the  rights 
of  tiw  Presbyterian  kiric,  wlddi  the  king,  in  swearing  to 
the  Coyenanty  had  boand  himself  to  uphold ;  and  there- 
fore  he  was  made  an  example,  ^*to  hold  over  men's 
heads  the  terror  of  punishment,  tHi  they  shouki  have 
made  the  requisite  compliances  with  the  new  govern- 
ment." The  dbarge  ag^nst  him  was  treason  and  sedi- 
tion, founded  prindpaUy  on  the  language  of  a  petition 
adopted  by  a  meeting  of  mittisters,  Augost  23, 1660,  of 
which  he  was  one,  and  on  two  publications,  the  *  West- 
em  Remonstrance,*  and  <  Causes  of  God's  Wrath,'  in 
the  sentiments  of  both  of  which  he  expressed  his  con- 
ciurence  on  his  trial :  and  in  his  last  speech  he  acknow- 
ledged hhnself  the  aathor  of  the  latter.  From  one  of 
his  speeches  before  the  pariiament,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  thixik  that  opinions  are  to  be  stifled  by  vioience. 
^^  My  lord,  my  conscience  I  caiineot  submit,  Imt  this 

:    *^Wodrow,  book  L,  chap.  2,  §  4. 

'  f  Burnet  says,  "  he  gave  no  advantage  to  those  that  wished 
to  have  saved  him,  by  the  least  step  towards  any  submission, 
but  much  to  the  contrary.  I  saw  him  suffer.  He  was  so 
far  from  showing  any  fear,  that  he  rather  expressed  a  con- 
tempt of  death.  He  spoke  an  hour  on  the  ladder  with  the 
composedness  of  one  that  was  delivering  a  sermon,  rather 
than  his  last  words.  He  justified  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  exhorted  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant,  which  he 
magnified  highly."    Burnet,  Hist  of  his  own  Times. 
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old  crazy  body,  and  mortal  flesh  I  do  submit,  to  do  with 
it  whatsoever  you  will,  whether  by  desth,  or  banishment, 
or  impiisonment,  or  anything  else ;  only  I  beseech  you 
to  ponder  well  what  profit  tli^  is  in  my  blood  :  it  is  not 
the  extinguishing  of  me  or  many  others  that  wiU  extin- 
guish the  Covenant  and  work  of  reformation  since  the 
year  1638.  My  blood,  bondage,  or  banishment  will 
contribute  more  for  the  propagation  of  those  things  than 
my  life  or  liberty  could  do,  though  I  should  live  many 
years."* 

His  death,  however,  was  resolved  on;  and  in  spite  of 
the;  vigour  of  his  defence,  and  the  kxness  of  the  charges 
against  him,  on  which  no  lawyer  since  the  Revolution 
would  have  dared  to  build  a  charge  of  constructive 
treason,  be  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ;  which  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  June 
1,  1661.  H6. commenced  his  dying  speech  in  these 
words : — 

**  Men  and  brethren,  I  fear  many  of  you  are  come 
hither  to  gaze,  rather  liian  to  be  edified  by  the  carriage 
and  last  words  of  a  dying  man ;  but  if  any  have  an  ear  to 
hear,  as  I  hope  some  of  thb  great  confluence  have,  I 
desire  your  audience  to  a  few  words.    I  am  come  hither 
to  lay  down  this  earthly  tabernacle  and  mortal  flesh  of 
mine,  and,  I  bless  God,  through  his  grace,  I  do  it  will- 
ingly, and  not  by  constraint.     I  say,  I  suffer  willingly: 
if  I  had  been  so  minded,  I  might  have  made  a  division, 
and  not  been  a  prisoner ;  but  l^ing  conscious  to  myself 
of  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  bonds,  I  could  not  stain 
my  innocency  with  the  suspicion  of  gmltiness,  by  my 
withdrawing ;  neither  have  I  wanted  opportunities  and 
advantages  to  escape  since  I  was  prisoner, — not  by  the 
fault  of  my  keepers,  God  knoweth,  but  otherwise ;  but 
neither  for  this  had  I  light  or  liberty,  lest  I  should  reflect 
upon  the  Lord's  name,  and  offend  the  generation  of  the 
righteous :  and  if  some  men  have  not  been  mistaken,  or 
dealt  deceitfully  in  telling  me  so,  I  might  have  avoided 
not  only  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  but  also  had  much 

*  Wodrow,  book  i.  chap,  2. 
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favour  and  countenance  hi  compljing  with  the  courses 
of  the  times.  But  I  durst  not  redeem  niy  life  with  the 
loss  of  my  integrity,  God  knoweth  I  durst  not ;  and  that 
since  I  was  prisoner,  he  hath  so  holden  me  by  the  hand, 
that  he  never  suffered  me  to  bring  it  in  debate  in  my  in- 
ward thoughts,  much  less  to  propose  or  hearken  to  any 
overture  of  that  kind.  I  did  judge  it  better  to  suffer 
than  to  sin ;  and  therefore  I  am  come  hither  to  lay  down 
my  life  this  day." 

'He  proceeded  to  justify  his  own  loyalty,  and  the  con- 
duct for  which  he  was  condemned,  as  in  no  way  treason- 
able or  seditious,  but  a  conscientious  upholding  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  church :  and  bearing  testimony 
to  the  sacredness  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  his  own  adhe- 
rence to  it,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  concluded  in  an  exalted  strain  of 
piety  and  thankfulness,  and  met  his  death,,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Burnet,  above  quoted,  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity. 

"  It  was  very  confidently  asserted  at  this  time,  that 
some  weeks  after  Mr.  Guthrie's  head  had  been  set  up  on 
the  Netherbow  Port  in  Edinburgh,  the  commissioner's 
coach  coming  down  that  way,  several  drops  of  blood  fell 
from  the  head  upon  the  coach,  which  all  their  art  and 
diligence  could  not  wipe  off.  I  have  it  very  confidently 
affirmed,  that  physicians  were  called,  and  inquired  if  any 
natural  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  blood  dropping 
so  long  after  the  head  was  put  up,  and  especially  for  it 
not  washing  out  of  the  leather  ;  and  they  could  give  none. 
This  odd  incident  beginning  to  be  talked  of,  and  all  other 
methods  being  tried,  at  length  the  leather  was  removed, 
and  a  new  cover  put  on :  this  was  much  sooner  done  than 
the  wiping  off  tne  guilt  of  this  great  and  good  man's 
blood  ht>m  the  shedders  of  it,  and  this  poor  nation.  The 
above  report  I  shall  say  no  more  of;  it  was  generally 
spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  is  yet  firmly  believed  by  many : 
at  this  distance  I  cannot  fully  vouch  it  as  certain ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  thought  too  miraculous  for  the  age  we 
are  now  in :  but  this  I  will  afiirm,  that  Mr.  Guthrie's 
blood  was  of  so  crying  a  nature,  that  even  Sir  George 
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Mackenzie  was  sensible  tbtt  all  his  rhetoric,  though  he 
was  a  great  master  in  that  sort,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  drown  it,  for  which  CMise  he  very  wisely  passed  it 
over  in  silence.'** 

This  is  rather  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  common 
aoperstition.  The  reader  who  will  consult  the  original 
authorities,  will  be  struck  by  the  elevated  tone  of  joyitil 
anticipation  with  which  the  sufierers  of  this  period  id  most 
uniformly  met  death.  See  the  accounts  of  King,  Mac- 
kail,  Renwick,  and  many  othera.  Compare  these  deaths 
with  those  of  Socrates  or  Cato,  and  we  have  the  best 
exemplification  of  the  practical  difference  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Heathenism,  even  in  its  purest  forms.  '*  The 
Heathen  looked  on  death  witheut  fear,  the  Christian 

exHlted."t 

The  English  reader  will  naturally  look  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  subjects  by  which  this  is  oecupiedy  lor 
tome  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  reformed  church 
of  his  own  country  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  This  is  a 
period  very  different  in  character  from  that  persecution 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, bat  not  inferior  in  interest*  Their  stubborn 
opposition  for  conscience'  sake  is  well  contrasted  by 
the  mild  submission  of  the*  English  reformers  for  eon« 
science'  sake  also ;  as  the  ascetic  lives,  and  in  many  cases 
the  stem  and  gloomy  tenets  of  the  former  are  am- 
trasted  with  the  innocent  and  decent  cheerfulness,  and 
more  attractive  doctrines,  encouraged,  practfeed,  and 
preached,  by  the  latter.  These  differences  may  be 
explained  by  various  causes,  arising  from  a  difference  of 
national  character  and  natural  circumstances.  The 
Scotch  have  always  been  a  people  not  lightly  moved, 
but  stem  in  temper,  and  stubbom  in  endurance  when 
roused  into  action :  and  their  wild  county  and  defensible 
fastnesses  rendered  it  easy,  in  the  first  instance,  to  with- 
draw from  vexatious  interference,  in  the  second^  when 
pursued,  to  oppose  violence  successfully.  And  besides, 
the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Cameronians  and  others 
was  the  fruit  of  a  spirit  of  independence  of  tong  growth, 
*  Wodrow,  book  i.  chap.  2.        +  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
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fostered  by  long  contests  ^ith  the  crown,  both  in 
Sngland  and  Scotland ;  and  the  civil  wars  had  efiectually 
broken  down  the  notion,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  take  up 
arms,  even  for  conscience'  sake,  against  the  powers  that 
be.  That  their  conduct,  if  not  always  judicious,  was  in 
its  main  princij^es  worthy  of  honour  and  admiration,  we 
have  already  stated  to  be  our  opinion :  but  w^e  are  not  on 
that  account  less  ready  to  admire  the  calm  submission  of 
the  English  reformers,  coupled  with  their  resolute  up- 
holding of  the  truth.  The  Scottish  zealots  had  studied 
the  Old  Testament  till  they  had  imbibed  rather  too 
much  of  the  Jewish  temper :  the  conduct  of  the  fathers 
of  our  church  was  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  latter  were  not  more  distinguished  than  the  former 
for  uprightness  of  life,  devotion  to  the  truth,  as  they 
received  it,  or  readiness  to  seal  their  adherence  to  it  by 
death.  But  they  had  the  advantage  in  depth  of  learning, 
in  a  more  temperate  gravity  of  conduct,  and  soundness 
of  judgment :  and  it  is  on  these  accounts,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  more  eminent  station  wluch  they  filled  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  they  have  always  been  re- 
ver^iced  as  shining  lights ;  while  the  persecuted  sects  of 
Scotland  were  long  regarded  by  those  who  were  but 
generally  acquainted  with  that  period  of  our  history, 
either  with  hatred  or  contempt  in  proportion  as  the  cruel 
extravagances  of  a  few,  or  the  so-called  moroseness,  and 
puritanical  precision  of  the  many,  made  most  impression. 
The  stories  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and 
others  high  in  rank,  are  familiarly  known  even  to 
children,  in  whose  limited  circle  ot  historical  reading 
the  horrors  of  this  period  have  been  suffered  to  hold  too 
prominent  a  place.  Less  known  to  fame,  yet  not 
mferior  to  any,  it  should  seem,  in  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding,  was  he  whose  memorable 
death  we  have  selected  for  narration;  and  in  whose 
rustic  simplidty  of  deportment,  and  somewhat  coarse 
jocularity,  and  grotesque  contour  of  person  (a  circum- 
stance which  is  to  be  inferred  from  various  parts  of  the 
narrative),  we  trace  a  resemblance,  slight,  and  unim- 
portant, yet  not  uninteresting,  to  the  Athenian  philoso- 
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pher,  as  well  as  in  his  care,  retained  to  the  last,  for  the 
feelings  and  welfare  of  his  friends,  and  his  resolute  refusal 
to  compromise  the  goodness  of  his  cause  by  flight. 

**  Ot  Rowland  Taylor  (says  Bishop  Heber)  neither 
the  name  nor  the  misfortunes  are  obscure.  He  was 
distinguished  among  the  divines  of  the  Reformation 
for  his  abilities,  his  learning,  and  piety;  and  he  suf- 
fered death  at  the  stake  on  Aldham  Common,  near 
Hadleigh,  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary,  amid  the 
blessings  and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and 
with  a  courageous  and  kindly  cheerinlness  which  has 
scarcely  its  parallel,  even  in  those  days  of  religious 
heroism." 

**  There  is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful,  in  the  whole 
beautiful  Book  of  Martyrs,  than  the  account  which  Fox 
has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  the  more  arduous 
moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity 
of  manners,  3ie  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of 
enthusiasm  or  pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better 
and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no  less  than  his  cou- 
rage in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  elo- 
quence and  dignity  of  the  Pheedon.  Something,  indeed, 
must  be  allowed  for  the  manners  of  the  age,  before  we 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  coarse  vigour  of  his  pleasantry, 
his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner,  and  his  jests  with  the 
Sheriff  on  his  own  stature  and  corpulency.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  delightfully  told  than  his  refusal  to  fly  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  officers ;  his  dignified  yet  modest 
determination  to  await  death  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ; 
and  his  affectionate  and  courageous  parting  with  his  wife 
and  children.  His  recollection,  when  led  to  the  stake, 
of '  the  blind  man  and  woman,'  his  pensioners,  is  of  the 
same  delightful  character ;  nor  has  Plato  anything  more 
touching  than  the  lamentation  of  his  parishioners  over 
his  dishonoured  head  and  long  white  beard,  and  his  ovm 
meek  rebuke  to  the  wretch  who  drew  blood  from  that 
venerable  countenance.     Let  not  my^readers  blame  me 
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for  this  digression.  They  will  have  cause  to  thank  me, 
if  it  induces  them  to  refer  to  a  history  which  few  men 
have  ever  read  without  its  making  them  'sadder  and 
better.*  "♦ 

Rowland  Taylor,  "  a  right  perfect  divine,**  and  parish 

I)riest,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  was  chap- 
ain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer;  but  on  being  appointed 
rector  of  Hadleigh,  a  small  town  in  Suffolk,  he  quitted 
his  patron's  family,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
care  of  his  living ;  and  by  his  diligent  study,  ana  preach- 
ing, and  attention  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people,  he  both  recommended  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught,  and  acquired  the  esteem  and 
love  of  his  parishioners  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Such 
was  his  occupation  and  character  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. :  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  suffer  for  his  adherence  to  the  church  and  to 
the  laws,  in  consequence  of  his  resistance  to  the  attempts 
made  to  reinstate  ropish  priests  and  Popish  ceremonies 
in  the  parochial  churches.  In  this  scheme  to  reconcile 
England  to  the  Pope,  the  renegade  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  brutal  and  ferocious  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  who  figure  prominently  in  the  following 
narrative,  were  the  m*ost  zealous  actors.  The  length 
and  prolix  style  of  the  original  forbids  us  to  extract  the 
entire  story  from  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  but  we  shall 
adhere  to  it  as  closely  as  we  can,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
giving  (according  to  the  principle  laid  dovm  in  our  in- 
troduction) a  specimen  of  the  style  of  that  remarkable 
work,  as  for  the  characteristic  touches  and  intrinsic 
beauty  of  a  great  part  of  the  narration.  It  begins  with 
an  account  of  Taylor's  character  and  parochial  labours 
up  to  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  subsequent 
attempts  of  his  sister  and  successor  Mary,  to  restore,  by 
violence,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
'*  In  the  beginning  of  this  rage  of  Antichrist  (1663), 
a  certain  petie  genUeman,  after  the  sort  of  a  lawyer, 

♦  Heber's  *  Life  of  Bishop  Taylor,»the  worthy  descendant 
of  this  excellent  man. 
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called  Foster,  a  bitter  persecutor  in  those  days,  with  one 
John  Clerk,  of  Hadley,  conspired  to  bring  in  tiie  Pope 
and  his  maumetrie*  again  into  Hadley  Church.  To 
this  purpose  they  builded  up  \^ith  all  haste  passifole 
the  altar,  intending  to  bring  in  their  masse  againe, 
about  the  Palme  Sunday.  Bui  this  their  device  toc^ 
none  eftect ;  for  ia  the  night  the  altar  was  beaten  down ; 
wherefore  tiiey  built  it  up  againe  the  second  time,  smd 
laid  diligent  watch,  lest  any  should  againe  break  it  down. 

*'  On  the  day  Ic^lowing  came  Foster  and  John  Clerk, 
bringing  with  thera  their  Popish  saerifioer,  who  brought 
with  him  all  his  implements  and  garments  to  play^  his 
Popish  pageant,  whom  they  and  their  men  guafded  with 
iswords  and  bocklers,  lest^any  man  should  distorbe  him 
n  his  missail  sacrifice. 

**  When  Dr.  Taylor,  who  (acc(»xiing  to  his  custome) 
sat  at  his  booke  studying  the  word  of  God,  heard  the 
beis  ring,  bee  arose,  and  went  into  the  ch«u«h,  suppo^ng 
something  had  been  there  to  be  done,  according  to  his 
pastorall  office :  and  oomiag  to  the  churdi,  he  found  the 
church  doores  shut,  and  fast  barred,  saying  ike  chancel 
doore,  which  was  only  iatched,  where  he  entering,  and 
comming  into  the  ohancell,  saw  a  Popish  sacrificer  in  his 
robes,  with  a  broad  new  shaven  crown,  ready  to  begin 
his  Popish  fiacrifice,  beset  about  with  drawn  swords  and 
bucklers,  lest  any  man  should  approach  to  disturbe  him. 

« Then  said  Dr.  Tayior,  *  Thou  divell,  who  made 
thee  so  bold  to  enter  into  this  church  of  Christ,  to  pro- 
phane  and  defile  it  with  this  atxnninable    idolatry?' 

*  By  a  singular  spedunen  of  ignorance,  our  ancestors, 
who  held  the  Mahometans  in  pious  abomination,  chose  to 
consider  that  sect,  which  holds  images  in  abomination,  as 
idolaters.  Hence  the  word  mawmet,  or  maumet,  and 
maumetry,  are  continually  used  in  our  early  writers  for 
idol,  and  idolatry.  "Unleful  worschipping  of  mawmetis.** 
— Wiclif,  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  «  When  the  Byshop  Amphiarax 
sodeynly  fell  down  into  hell/*  according  to  Lydgate,  Story 
of  Thebes,  it  was  the 

*' Mede  of  ydolatrie, 
Of  rightes  olde,  and  false  mammenti^e." — Caxtm's  edition. 
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With  that  start  up  Fo&ter,  and,  with  an  ireful  and 
furious  countenance,  said  to  Dr.  Taylor,  '  Thou  traitor, 
what  doest  thou  here,  to  let  and  disturb  the  Queene^s 

Eroceediu^  ?'  Dr,  Taylor  answered,  *  I  am  no  traitor, 
ut  I  am  the  shej^erd  that  God,  my  Lord  Christ,  hath 
appointed  to  feed  this  his  flock ;  whenefore  I  have  good 
authority  to  bee  here,  aad  I  command  thee,  thou  Popish 
wolf,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence,  and  nqt  to 
presume  here  with  such  Popish  idolatry  to  poison  Chiist's 

Taylor  being  violently  put  out  of  the  church,  the 
mass  was  continued.  But  he  was  a  man  to  be  feared  for 
his  integrity,  courage,  and  ability,  and  therefore  to  be 
destroyed :  and  in  those  times,  the  transaction  which  we 
have  just  related  furnished  means  of  proceeding  against 
him  under  ctAoui  of  law.  In  a  few  days,  upon  complaint 
of  Clerk  and  Foster,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  Gar- 
diner, Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
"  When  his  friends  heard  this,  they  eajTiestly  counselled 
him  to  depart  and  flye ;  alledging  and  declaring  unto 
him,  that  he  could  neither  be  indiiierently  heard  to  speak 
his  conscience  and  mind,  nor  yet  look  for  justice  or 
favour  at  the  said  Chancellor's  hands,  who,  as  it  was 
well  knowne,  was  most  fierce  and  cruell ;  but  must  needs 
^if  he  went  up  to  him)  wait  for  imprisonment  and  cruell 
death  at  his  hands." 

"  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor  to  his  friends,  ^  Dear  friends, 
I  most  heartily  thank  you  that  you  have  so  tender  a  care 
over  mee ;  and  although  I,  know  that  there  is  neither 
justice  nor.  truth  to  be  looked  for  at  my  adversaries' 
hands,  but  rather  imprisonment  and  cruell  death,  yet 
I  know  my  cause  to  be  so  good  and  righteous,  and  the 
truth  so  strong  on  my  side,  that  I  will,  by  G^'s  gi*ace, 
go  and  appear  before  them,  and  to  their  beards  resist 
their  false  doings.*  '* 

In  this  mind,  thou^  strongly  urged  to  fly,  he  conti- 
nued, and  took,  his  journey  to  London  on  horseback, 
with  a  trusty  servant  named  John  Hull,  who  on  the  way 
^'  laboured  to  counsel  and  perswade  him  very  earnestly 
to  fly,  and  not  to  come  to  the  Bishop ;  ma  proffered 
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himselfe  to  go  with  him  to  save  him,  and  in  all  perils  to 
venture  his  Hfe  for  him  and  with  him.  But  in  no  wise 
would  Dr.  Taylor  consent  or  agree  thereunto.  Thus 
they  came  up  to  London ,  and  shortly  after,  Taylor  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester." 

The  account  of  this  conference  is  amusing  as  well 
as  interesting,  but  it  is  both  too  long  and  too  theolo- 
gical to  extract.  Taylor,  however,  according  to  the 
reporter,  had  altogether  the  best  of  it,  except  in  the 
conclusion,  which  was  effected  by  what  Fox,  in  his 
marginal  note,  quaintly  calls  **  Winchester's  strong  argu- 
ment, Carry  him  to  prison."  He  remained  in  the 
King's  Bench  about  a  year  and  three-quarters,  "  in  the 
which  time  the  Papists  got  certain  old  tyrannous  lawes, 
which  were  put  down  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  by 
King  Edward,  to  be  revived  agsdn  by  Parliament,  so 
that  now  they  might,  ex  officio,  cite  whom  they  would 
upon  their  own  suspicion,  and  charge  him  with  what 
articles  they  lusted,  and,  except  they  in  all  things 
agreed  to  their  purpose,  bume  them.  When  these  laws 
were  once  established,  they  sent  for  Dr.  Taylor,  with 
certain  other  prisoners,  which  were  againe  convened 
before  the  Chancellor,  and  other  Commissioners,  about 
the  22d  of  January,  1665.  The  purport  and  effect  of 
which  talke  between  them,  because  it  is  sufficiently 
described .  by  himselfe  in  his  owne  letter,  written  to  a 
friend  of  his,  I  have  annexed  the  said  letter  here  under, 
as  followeth*  .   •   .   .   After  that  Dr.  Taylor  thus,  with 

*  The  principal  question  argued  in  this  letter  is  the  mar- 
riage of  priests.  The  following  extract,  which  is  of  Taylors 
own  writing,  gives  a  good  notion  of  the  way  in  which  such 
examinations  might  be  carried  on : — 

**  Then  my  Lord  Chancellor  said,  *  Diddest  thou  never  read 
the  book  that  I  set  forth  of  the  sacrament  ? '  I  answered, 
*  That  I  had  read  it.'  Then  hee  said,  *  How  likest  thou  that 
book  ? '  With  that  one  of  the  Councell  (whose  name  I 
know  not),^  said,  *  My  Lord,  that  is  a  good  question,  for  I 
sure  that  book  stoppeA  all  their  mouths.'    Then  said  I, 

*'His  right  name  might  bee  Sir  John  Clawbacke."— 
Fox\p  marginal  note 
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greut  spirit  and  courage,  had  answered  for  himselfe,  and 
stoutly  rebuked  his  adversaries  for  breaking  their  oath 
made  before  to  King  Henry,  and  to  King  Edward  his 

'  My  Lord,  I  think  many  things  be  £9irre  wide  of  the  trut^i 
of  God's  word  in  that  book/ 

"  Then  my  Lord  ;said,  *  Thou  art  a  very  varlet/  To  that 
I  answered,  'That  is  as  bad  as  Bacha,  or  Fatue/^  Then  my 
Lord  said,  thou  art  an  ignorant  beetlebrow/ 

"  To  that  I  answered,  *  I  have  read  over  and  over  again 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  St.  Augustine's  works  through, 
and  Cyprian,  Eusebios,  Origene,  Gregory  Nazianzene,  with 
divers  other  books,  through  once ;  therefore  I  thank  God  I 
am  not  utterly  ignorant  Besides  these,  my  Lord,  I  pro- 
fessed the  Civill  Laws,  as  your  Lordship  did,  and  I  have 
'  read  over  the  Canon  Law  also.' 

"Then  my  Lord  said,  *With  a  corrujpt  judgment  thou 
readest  all  things.  Touching  my  profession,  it  is  divinity, 
in  which  I  have  written  diverse  bookes.'  *  Then,' said  I, 
•  my  Lord,  ye  did  write  one  booke,  JDe  vera  ohedientia :  I 
would  ye  had  been  constant  in  that ;  for  indeed  ye  did  never 
declare  a  good  conscience,  that  I  heard  of,  but  in  that  one 
booke.' 

''Then  my  Lord  said,  'Tut,  tut,  tut,  I  wrote  against 
Bucer  in  Priests'  marriages;  but  such  bookes  please  not 
such  wretches  as  thou  art,  which  hast  been  married  many 
yeares.' 

**  To  that  I  answered,  *  I  am  married  indeed,  and  I  have 
had  nine  children  in  holy  matrimony,  I  thank  God :  and 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  your  proceedmgs  now  at  present  in 
this  realme,  against  priests'  marriages,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrine  of  divells,  against  naturall  law,  civill  law, 
canon  law,  generall  councells,  canons  of  the  Apostles,  ancient 
Doctors,  and  Grod's  lawes.' 

"  Then  my  Lord  Chancellor  said,  *  Thou  falsifiest  the 
generall  councell :  for  there  is  express  mention  in  the  said 
decree,  that  priests  should  be  divorced  from  their  wives, 
which  be  married.' 

•*  *  Then,'  swd  I,  *  if  those  words  be  there,  as  you  say, 
then  am  I  content  to  lose  this  great  head  of  mine.  Let  the 
book  be  fetched.' " 

^  Ta3rlor  had  once  before  twitted  the  Bishop  with  his  turn 
for  calling  hard  names.  , 

IT  3 
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Sonne,  and  for  betraying  the  realme  into  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Bishop ;  they,  ftero^ving  that  in  no  ease 
could  he  be  stirred  to  their  wills  and  purpose,  committed 
him  thereupon  to  prison  againe,  where  he  endured  till 
the  last  of  January." 

On  that  day  he  was  again  brought  before  Winchester 
and  other  Inshops,  and  condemn^  to  death.  Being  a 
priest,  howerer,  be  was  to  be  de^aded  before  he  was 
delivered  to  the  ci?il  power,  and  Bonner  was  ap»nnted 
to  perform  that  office.  <^Well,"  quoth  the  bishop, 
*'  I  am  come  to  degrade  you ;  wheref<H«  put  on  th^ 
vestures."*  "  No,"  quoth  Dr.  Taylor,  "  I  will  not" 
'<Wilt  thou  not?"  said  the  Bidiop.  <' I  shall  make 
thee,  ere  I  go."  Quoth  Dr.  Taylor,  "  You  shall  not, 
by  the  grace  of  Gk)d."  Then  he  cluu'ged  him  upon  his 
obedience  to  do  it ;  but  he  would  not  do  it  for  him. 

''So  he  willed  another  to  put  them  on  his  backe ; 
and  when  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  therewith,  he  set 
his  hands  to  his  side,  walking  up  and  down,  and  said, 
'  How  say  you,  my  Lord,  am  I  not  a  goodly  foole  ? 
How  sav  you,  my  Masters?  If  I  were  in  Cheiqpe, 
should  I  not  have  boyes  enow  to  laugh  at  these  apish 
toyes  and  toying  trumpery  V  So  the  Bishop  scraped 
his  fingers,  thumbes,  ami  the  crowne  of  his  head,  and  did 
the  rest  of  such  like  divellish  observances. 

*'  At  the  last,  when  he  should  have  given  Dr.  Taylor 
a  stroke  on  the  breast  with  his  crosier-staffe,  the  Bishop's 
Chaplain  said,  *  My  Lord,  strike  him  not,  for  he  will 
sure  strike  againe.'  *  Yea,  by  St  Peter,  will  I,*  quoth 
Dr.  Taylor,  'the  cause  is  Christ's,  and  I  were  no 
good  Christian  if  I  would  not  fight  in  my  Master's 
quarrell.'  So  the  Bishop  laid  his  curse  on  him,  but 
struck  him  not  •  .  .  And  when  hee  came  up,  he  told 
Master  Bradford  (for  then  both  lay  in  one  chamber)  that 
he  had  made  the  Bishop  of  London  afraid  :  '  for,'  saith 

*  The  garments  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  which  were 
to  be  put  on  that  he  might  be  stripped  of  them,  and  thus 
symbolically  deprived  of  his  pastoral  office.  The  scraping 
mentioned  below  was  performed  on  the  parts  which  were 
anointed  in  the  Roman  ritual  of  ordination. 
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he  laughinarly,  *  his  Chaplain  gave  him  counsell  not  to 
strike  me  with  his  crosier-stafle,  for  that  I  would  strike 
againe ;  and,  by  my  troth,*  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands, '  I 
made  him  believe  I  would  doe  so  indeed.*  *' 

After  tTiis  ceremony  he  was  delivered  to  the  secular 
power.     His  last  interview  with  his  family  is  thus  simply 
told.     "  Now  when  the  Sheriffe  and  his  company  came- 
against  St.  Botolph  church  (in  Aldgate),  Elizabeth  cried, 
saying,  *  O  my  deare  Father  1    Mother,  Mother,  here 
is  my  father  led  away.'  Then  cried  his  wife,^'  Rowland, 
Kowland,  where  art  thou  ?*  for  it  was  a  verie  darke  morn- 
ing, that  the  one  could  not  see  the  other.     Dr.  Taylor 
answered,   '  Deare  wife,  I  am  here,*  and  staid.    The 
SherifFe*s  men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  Sherifie 
said,  '  Stay  a  little,  maisters,  I  praie  you,  and  let  him 
speake  to  his  wife  ;*  and  so  they  staled-. 
•       *'  Then  came  she  to  him  ;  and  he  toofce  his  daughter 
Mary  in  his  armes,  and  be,  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth,, 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Praier:   at  which 
sight  the  SheriiFe  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  other  of 
the  company.     After  they  had  praied,  he  rose  up  and 
kissed  his  wife,  and  shooke  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,- 
'  Farewell,  my  deare  wife,  bee  of  good  comfort,  for  I  am^^ 
quiet  in  my  conscience.     God  shall  stir  up  a  father  for 
my  children.*    And  then  he  kissed  his  daughter  Mary, 
and  said,  <  God  blesse  thee,  and  make  thee  his  servant :' 
and  kissing  Elizabeth,  hee  said,'  God  blesse  thee,  I  praie 
you  all  stand  strong  and  stedfast  unto  Christ  and  his 
worde,  and  keep  you  from  idolatry.'      Then  said  his 
wife,  *  God  be  with  thee,  dear  Rowland.      I  will  with 
God's  grace  meet  thee  at  Hadley.' 

"  And  so  he  was  led  forth  to  the  Woolsack  .  •  And 
at  his  comming  out,  John  Hull  before  spoken  of  stood  at 
the  railes  with  Dr.  Taylor's  sonne.  When  Dr.  Taylor 
saw  them,  he  called  them,  savine,  *  Come  hither,  my 
Sonne  Thomas  ;*  and  John  Hull  lifted  up  the  child,  and 
set  him  on  the  horse  before  his  father.  Then  lifted  he 
up  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  praied  for  his  sonne, 
laide  his  hatte  on  the  child's  head,  and  blessed  him,  and 
so  delivered  the  child  to  John  Hull,  whom  he  tooke 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Farewell,  John  Hull,  the  faiA- 
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ollest  servant  that  ever  man  ,had.*  And  so  they  rode 
forth :  the  Sheriffe  of  Essex,  with  foure  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  the  Sheriffe's  men  leading  him." 

He  was  thus  conducted  to  Hadley,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  was  appointed  the  place  of  his  execution, 
at  Aldham  Moor.    The  even  and  cheerful  tenour  of  his 
mind  is  evinced  in  many  points  of  our  past  narrative, 
and  confirmed  by  witnesses.     "  '^^$7  *^**  were  present, 
and  familiarlv  conversant  with  this  l5r.  Taylor,  reported 
of  him  that  they  never  did  see  in  him  any  feare  of  death  ; 
but  especially  and  above  all  the  rest,  which  besides  him 
suffered  at  the  same  time,  always  shewed  himselfe  merry 
and  cheerful  in  time  of  his  imprisonment,  as  well  before 
his  condemnation  as  after :    he  kept  one  countenance 
and  like  behaviour.      Whereunto  he  was  rather  con- 
firmed by  the  company  and  presence  of  Mr.  John  Brad- 
ford, who  then  was  m  prison  and  chamber  with  him. 
The   same  morning,   when  he   was  called  up   by   the 
Sheriife  to  go  to  his  burning,  he  cast  his  armes  about  a 
balk  which  was  in  the  chamber  between  Mr.  Bradford's 
bed  and  his ;  and  there  hanging  by  the  hands,  said  to 
Mr.  Bradford,  *  O,  Mr.  Bradford,'  said  he,  '  what  a 
notable  sway  should  I  give  if  I  were  hanged,'  meaning 
for  that  he  was  a  corpulent  and  big  man."    His  unusual 
stature  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  for  jesting 
with  him  ;  for  we  find  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  quizzing 
on  the  same  subject,  approximating  in  character  to  that 
species  of  wit  which  is  sometimes  denominated  trotting. 
It  runs  thus : — 

"  At  Chelmsford,  the  Sheriff  of  Essex,  being  about  to 
deliver  up  his  prisoner  to  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  sought, 
as  they  sat  at  supper,  to  induce  him  to  recant.  After 
using  the  common  topics,  he  concludes,  *  Ye  should  do 
much  better  to  revoke  your  opinions,  and  return  to  the 
Catholike  church  of  Rome :  if  ye  will,  doubt  ye  not  but 
ye  shall  find  favour  at  the  Queene's  hands.  This  councell 
I  give  you,  good  Mr.  Doctor,  of  a  good  heart,  and  good 
will  toward  you  ;  and  thereupon  I  drink  to  you.  In  like 
manner  said  all  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Upon  that 
condition,  Mr.  Doctor,  we  will  all  drink  to  you.* 
"  When  they  had  all  drunk  to  him,  and  the  cup  was 
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come  to  him,  he  stayed  a  little,  as  one  studying  what, 
answer  he  might  give.  At  the  last  thus  he  answered, 
and  said,  'Master  SherifTe,  and  my  masters  all,  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  good  will ;  I  have  heark- 
ened to  your  words,  and  marked  well  your  counsels ; 
and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  perceive  that  I  have 
been  deceived  myself,  and  am  likely  to  deceive  a  great 
many  of  Hadley  of  their  expectation/  With  that  word 
they  all  rejoiced.  *  Yea,  good  Master  Doctor,'  quoth 
the  Sheriffc,  '  God's  blessing  on  your  heart,  hold  you 
there  still.  It  is  the  comfortablest  word  that  we  heard 
you  speak  yet.  What,  should  ye  cast  yourself  away  in 
yaine :  play  a  wise  man's  part,  and  I  dare  warrant  it,  ye 
shall  finde  favour.'  Thus  they  rejoiced  very  much  at 
the  word,  and  were  very  merry. 

"  At  the  last,  *  Good  Master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  She- 
rifFe,  *  what  meaneye  by  this,  that  ye  said  ye  think  ye 
have  been  deceived  yourselfe,  and  think  ye  shall  deceive 
many  one  in  Hadley  ?'  *  Would  ye  know  my  meaning 
plainly  ?'  quoth  he.  *  Yea,'  quoth  the  Sheriffe,  *  good 
Master  Doctor,  tell  it  us  plainly.' 

"  *  Then,'  said  Dr.  Taylor,  *  I  will  tell  j^ou  how  I 
have  been  deceived,  and,  as  I  think,  I  shall  deceive  a 
great  many  more :  I  am,  as  you  see,  a  man  that  has  a 
very  great  carkasse,  which  I  thought  should  have  been 
buried  in  Hadley  church-yard,  if  I  had  died  in  my  bed, 
as  I  well  hoped  I  should  have  done ;  but  herein  I  see  I 
was  deceivea :  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  wormes 
in  Hadley  church-yard,  which  should  have  had  jolly 
feeding  on  this  carrion ;  which  they  have  looked  for 
many  a  day.  But  now  I  know  we  be  deceived,  both  I 
and  they  ;  ibr  this  carkasse  must  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
so  shall  they  lose  their  bait  and  feeding,  that  they 
looked  to  have  had  of  it.' 

"  When  the  Sherifie  and  his  company  heard  him  say 
so,  they  were  amazed,  and  looked  one  on  another, 
marvelling  at  the  man's  constant  minde,  that  thus 
without  sul  feare  made  a  jest  of  the  cruell  torment,  and 
death  now  at  hand  prepared  for  him.  Thus  was  their 
expectation  clean  disappointed.  And  in  this  appeareth 
what  was  his  meditation  in  his  chiefest  wealth  and  pro^ 
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perity,  namely,  that  he  should  shortly  die,  and  feed 
wormes  in  his  grave ;  which  meditation,  if  all  our  Bi- 
shops and  spirftoall  men  had  used,  they  had  not,  for  a 
little  worldly  glory,  forsaken  the  word  of  God  and  truth 
which  they  m  King  Edward's  days  had  preached  and  set 
f(M*th,  nor  yet  to  maintain  the  Bishop  of  Home's  authority, 
have  committed  to  the  lire  so  many  as  they  did." 

*'  At  Lavenham,  a  small  town  near  Bury,  where  the 
eavalcade  remained  two  days,  the  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  recant  were  renewed  by  the  Sheriife  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  ooimty,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  con- 
course, with  the  promise  even  of  promotion  to  a  bi^ 
shopric.  On  ^e  8th  of  Febnianr  he  was  brought  out  to 
complete  his  earthly  journey.  The  same  spirit  animiited 
him  to  the  end.  On  the  way,  being  alighted  from  his 
horse,  *  he  lept,  and  fet  a  friske  or  twaine,*  as  men  com- 
monly do  in  daundng.  *  Why,  Master  Doctor,'  quoth 
the  Sherifte,  ^  how  do  you  now  ?  *  He  answered, 
*  Well,  God  be  praised,  good  Master  Sherife,  never 
better ;  for  now  1  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  I  lack 
not  past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  father's 
house ;  but  Master  Sheriffe,'  said  be,  '  shall  we  not  go 
thorow  Hadley  ?'  Yes/  quoth  the  Sheriife,  '  you  shall 
go  thopow  Hadley.'  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  O  good  Lord,  I 
thank  thee,  I  i^all  yet  once  again  ere  I  die,  see  my 
flock,  whom  thou.  Lord,  knowest  I  have  most  heartyy 
loved,  and  truely  taught.' 

*  *  This  wish  being  gratified,  his  last  hours  were  soothed 
by  the  accents  which  of  all  must  have  been  most  grate- 
ful, the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  poor,  to  whom  he 
had  been  as  a  father  in  the  relieving  of  their  COTpmeal 
wants.  The  street  of  Hadley  was  lined  with  those  who 
invoked  suocour  and  strength  for  him,  mingled  with  ex- 
clamations of  woe  at  the  grievous  loss  which  had  be- 
fallen themselves.  Nor  in  his  own  extremity  did  he  for- 
get the  humblest  and  most  needy  of  those  who  had  been 
objecte  of  his  care :  but  stopping  by  the  alms-houses 
he  cast  out  of  a  glove  to  die  inmates  of  them  such  money 
as  remained  of  what  charitable  persons  had  giv«i  for  his 
sujpfxjrt  in  prison  (his  benefices  being  sequestrated)  :  «id 
mussing  two  of  them,  he  asked,  *  Is  the  blind  man  and 
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blind  woman  that  dwelt  here  alive  V  He  was  answered, 
*  Yea,  they  are  di^re  within/  Then  threw  he  glove  and 
all  in  at  the  window,  and  lo  rode  forth.  Thas  this  good 
father  and  prorider  for  the  poore  took  his  leave  of  ihoee 
ibr  whom  all  his  life  he  had  a  singular  oare  and 
stodie. 

'^  At  the  last,  coming  to  Aldham  Common,  the  plaee 
assigned  wh^«  he  should  sufier,  and  seeing  a  great 
multitude  ci'  people  gathered  together,  he  asked, '  What 
place  is  this ;  and  what  meanedi  it  that  so  much  people 
are  gathered  hither  ?*  It  was  answered,  ^  It  is  Aldham 
Common,  the  y^ace  where  you  must  sa^Eer ;  and  the 
people  are  come  to  looke  upon  you.'  ^  Ti^n,'  said  he, 
'  thanked  be  God,  I  am  even  at  home  ;  and  so  light  from 
his  horse,  and  with  both  his  hands  rent  the  hood  from 
hish^d. 

'^  Now  was  his  head  notfced  «ril  favourably,  and  dip- 
ped mudi  like  as  a  man  would  clip  a  foole's  head,  which 
cost  the  good  Bishop  Bonner  had  bestowed  upon  him  when 
be  degraded  him.  But  when  the  people  saw  his  reve- 
rend and  ancient  face  with  a  long  white  beaifd,  '^ey  burst 
out  with  weeping  teares,  and  cried  saying,  *  God  save 
thee,  good  Doctor  Taylor ! '  with  such  oti»er  like  godly 
wishes.  Then  would  he  have  spoken  to  iS^  people,  but 
the  yecMnen  of  the  guard  were  so  busie  about  him,  tlut  as 
soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth,  one  or  a^er  thrust  a 
tippestaff  into  his  mouth,  and  would  in  nowise  permit 
him  to  speak. 

**  As  they  were  piling  the  faggots,  one  Warwick  cru- 
elly cast  a  faggot  at  him,  which  light  on  his  head  and 
broke  his  face,  that  the  bloud  ran  down  his  visage. 
Then  said  Dr.  Taylor,  *  O  friend,  I  have  hanne 
enough  ;  what  needed  that  ?' " 

Here  we  take  leave  of  him ;  for  it  is  needless  again 
to  enter  into  the  revolting  details  of  the  barbarous 
method  of  execution  especially  prescribed  for  errors  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  affection  borne  towards  him  was 
beautifully  manifested  in  a  poor  woman,  who  knelt  at 
the  stake  to  join  in  his  prayers,  and  could  not  be  driven 
away  by  threats  or  fear.  His  last  moments  were  like 
his  life,  tranquil,  fearless,  and  forgiving. 
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Here,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  we  close  this  work. 
We  have  now  traced  the  Grecian  nation  from  the  outset 
of  authentic  history  to  the  period  of  its  utmost  greatness 
in  arms,  arts,  and  letters :  and  in  doing  so,  according  to 
the  plan  lud  down  in  our  introduction,  we  hope  to  have 
accumulated  a  mass  of  historical  anecdotes,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest,  may  possess 
a  further  value,  as  tending  to  throw  some  light  one  on 
another.  Like  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war,  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  remarkable  epoch :  the 
former  marks  the  beginning  of  the  greatness,  the  latter 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Greece.  From  thence- 
forward the  history  of  Greece  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, and  our  authorities  less  satisfactory ;  inasmuch  as, 
at  the  close  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  we  lose  that  series 
of  admirable  contemporary  writers  who  have  hitherto 

fiiided  us ;  and  the  late  compilers,  such  as  Diodorus  and 
lutarch,  make  no  adequate  amends  for  the  loss.  The 
study,  therefore,  of  the  succeeding  portion  of  history 
becomes  less  agreeable  and  more  difficult :  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  want  of  remarkable  incidents ;  for  if  the 
aimals  of  Athens  and  Sparta  become  less  important, 
the  rise  of  Thebes  to  its  short-lived  power,  the  sudden 
growth  of  Thessaly  under  Jason  of  Pherse,  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip,  and,  above  all,  the  renovation  of  the 
old  Grecian  spirit  in  the  Achaean  league,  would  supply 
abundance  to  iill  another  volume,  which  should  bring 
down  the  history  of  Greece  to  its  final  absorption  into 
the  Roman  empire. 
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